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943>  944.  945.  94^^  949.  9So^  95z.  953. 
957.  959.  960.  966. 96*  970. 971.  975— 
979.  981.  986.  990.  996,  1000— 1005, 
1009^  xoxo,  ion,  XOT4,  ZOX5,  xoax, 
xoas,  1030,  Z039— Z04Z,  X04S,  «>53. 
1059^  1074,  107s,  1077,  1078,  io8x, 
X086,  X095,  XIOO^  XIOI,  XX04,  xxxx, 
iiaa,  X125,  X130,  1x73,    X174,  1239, 

«4i5.  1429.  i43»— 4.  1448—50.  J4S4» 
1457.  1460.  1462,  X4614,  Z466— 7,  X470 

Shelley,  Mary,  X30Z 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  384,  438,  446, 
448,  449.  4^  5»o,  5x1,  553,  S9X,  593, 
593.  627,  763,  766,  8x4,  86«,  9x8,  964, 
965,  1x26,  XX28,  1x29,  xx3a,  xx4g^ 
X186,  1398 

Sheastone,  WiUiam,  14109 

Shirley,  James,  337,  403,  423.  493. 783 
88x,  9x9,  920 

Smart,  Christopher,  1366, 1370 

Smith,  Alexander,  350,  522 

Somervile,  William,  440 

Southern,  T.  x,  483 

Sottthey,  Robert,  393,  509^  857,  9^2, 
1057,  XX92,  X274 

Southwell,  Robert,  X395 

Spenser,  Edmund,  173,  X75 — X7f,  229, 
232,  23s,  236,  289,  297,  312,  334,  700, 
7ZZ,  7x3,  1026^  X2i6— zasi,  1248^ 
1251,  1262,  1290— Z292,  x3oa 

Stanley,  Thomas,  1372,  X42X 

Swanwick,  Anna,  328,  387,  452,  657, 
695,  722,  744,  790,  79X,  888,  903,  904, 
xoz3»  zo6x — ^1063,  zo8z,  1093,  Z098, 
1099 


r,  R.  3X7»  539. 

TaMsurd)  Thomas  Noon,  6B5,  760, 
9N.93S 

T<9fer,  Henry,  306,  jn,  y^  484, 
4*4.  538,  547.  565.  6«4k  «8,  679,  723, 
itSb  81a,  926^  93a,  930^  1058 


Tennyson,  Alfred,  386,  460,  482,  50Z, 

514.  556,  563.  856,  939,  1028,  X047. 
Z048,  X049,  X052,  X084,  11x5,  1x33, 
U5Z,  x2o8,  zaix,  X2xa,  1243,  1245, 
1257,  X2s8,  Z267— xa69,  X283,  1295, 
1296^  X300 

Terentius,  1227,  X435 

Thomson,  James,  303,  497,  728,  906 

Tickell»  Thomas,  12x3, 

Tomkiss,  J.  1458,  X46X 

Toumeur,  CyrX,  472,  879 

Trap,  Joseph,  330,  349,  495 

Trench,  Richard  Chenevix,  464,  496, 

882,  988,  XX3X 


Varro,  Marcus  Terentius,  220 

W 

Wandesford,  T.  222 
'  Warton,  Thomas,  X346 
Webster,  John,  X74,  233,  566,  584,  952, 

1x72,  X437 
Wesley,  Samuel,  1333 
Whewell,  William,  1303 
White,  Blanco,  504 
White,  Henry  Kirke,  896^  xo^  xo6o 
Whitney,  Geffrey,  1393 
Wilmot,  Robert,  336,  7x4,  8x6, 85X,  896 
Wither,  George,  873 
Wordsworth,  William,    3x4,   674,  947, 

967,  1085,  xix8,  X383 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  270,  827, 1374 


Yriarte,  Don  Jmnde,-  X347 

Anonymous  and  uncertain,  230,  s^x, 
273—275.  299,  302,  304,  3x0,  3XX,  3x3, 
320,  327,  333,  364,  374,  404,  442,  477. 
483,  4|B6^  487,  509,  5x9,  525,  527,  543, 

547.  557— s6oi  5^4.  575.  598. 624,  643, 
659.  «8.  686>  693,  694,  699,  765,  9x7, 
954.  99».  1047.  1083,  Jii4r  1158^ 
X162,  zi8x,   zaas,  X236,  .X246^  x^Skt, 

»332,  X339.  »353,  »354.  X359»  »379» 
1380^  I394p  2408,  14",  14x2,  1423^ 
1425.  UPl 


COMPARA  TIVE   TABLE   OF  SECTIONS  IN  SECOND 

AND   THIRD  EDITIONS 


[•  In  part  only,    f  Part  I.  Ed.  3.    J  Part  II.  Ed,  3.  ] 


ad  Ed. 
348 
349 
350 
351 
358 
360 

361 
36a 
363 
364 
36s 
366 

367 
368 

371 
37a 
373 
374 
375 
377 
378 

379 
380 

381 
38a 

383 
384 
386 

387 
388 


■ 

3d  Ed. 

3d  Kd. 

3d  Ed. 

2d  Ed. 

1   .   aaa 

389   . 

t   •   4 

.  X035* 

423   ••   . 

323 

390 

.   279 

424   - 

•   aa4 

391 

.   300 

425   ' 

•   225 

39a   . 

666* 

426   . 

326 

393   - 

306 

428 

227 

394   - 

332 

429   « 

.   228 

397   « 

334 

430   « 

.   261 

398   . 

307 

43X   . 

.   362 

399 

.   308 

432   . 

256 

401   . 

•   3XX 

433   « 

•   257 

403   < 

.   3x2 

434   < 

.   258 

403   < 

>   )X3 

435   . 

.   259 

404   . 

735* 

436   . 

.   260 

405   . 

•   3x4 

437   < 

• 

.   271 

406 

•   3x5 

438 

.  xo37» 

407   , 

.   3x6 

439 

•   990* 

409   , 

3x7 

440 

•   277 

410   . 

3x8 

442 

.   278 

4" 

•   3x9 

443 

.   280 

413   . 

321 

444 

•   333 

413   • 

333 

+♦5 

.   284 

4x4   < 

•   323 

446 

k.   < 

.   .   285 

4x5 

•   347 

447 

.   •   386 

416   . 

.   348 

448   . 

.    .   287 

4x7   • 

349 

449 

.   289 

4x8   , 

335 

450 

.   388 

4x9   • 

330 

451 

.   .   396 

430    < 

•   337 

452 

•   297 

4S»x   . 

.   33a 

'453 

,   .   398 

433   1 

1 

1095 

454 

3d  Ed. 
34X 
342 
343 
346 
585* 
336 
350 
35X 
356 
357 
358 
766 
766 

697' 

361 

363 

363 
366 

367 

372 

xooo* 

368 
369 

330 

373 
374 
375 
37<5 

377 

X016* 


Comparative  Table  of  Sextons 


XI 


2d  Ed. 

3d  Ed. 

2d  Ed. 

3d  Ed. 

2d  Ed. 

455 

••  775* 

507   .* 

••   •   440 

558   .•   . 

• 

457 

.   380 

508   .*   . 

.•   .•  706* 

559   • 

458 

.   381 

509   .'   , 

.*   .   442 

560   .• 

459 

■•  383 

510   .•   . 

••  443 

56X   .    , 

460 

■*  X042* 

5"   .•   . 

•   .'  444 

562   .    . 

461 

.•  384 

512   . 

.   .•  446 

563   .•   . 

.  . 

462 

*•  849 

513   .*   . 

•■447 

564   . 

."   . 

463 

•  •  849 

514   •  • 

•   .*  449 

565   .    . 

►  "   . 

464 

•'  352 

5x5   .' 

••   •   450 

566   .• 

• 

465 

"      395 

S16   . •   . 

.'   .'  451 

567   .    . 

."   . 

466 

•[  1396 

517   .  • 

.•   .•  756* 

568   . 

467 

•*  397 

518   . 

.*   .•  453 

569   .   . 

468 

.*  398 

5x9   •   « 

'•   ••454 

570   . 

469   < 

.;  892' 

520   . 

••   .•  455 

571   • 

470   . 

»,  399 

522   . 

-■   .   463 

572   . 

471   « 

.'  400 

523   . 

.    .•  825* 

573   • 

47a 

/  401 

524   . 

.•  464 

574   • 

473   • 

,*  402 

525   .  ■   . 

.  *   202t 

575   . 

474   < 

•*  403 

526   . 

•'   XO7J 

576   .   . 

475   . 

.*  40s 

527   .  •   . 

.  •    .    728 

577   • '   ' 

476   . 

.*  620* 

528   . •   . 

■  •    .    468 

578   .   . 

477   . 

.•  406 

529   .   « 

.'    .    465 

579   • 

478   . 

.*  407 

530   . ■   * 

.•    .    466 

580   .   . 

479   • 

.;  408 

531   • •   - 

•    .*  467 

58X   .    , 

480   . 

. '  409 

532   .    . 

•    .'   893* 

582   .•   . 

# 

481   . 

.  *  411 

533   • '   - 

'    .*   469 

584   .•   . 

482   . 

,   412 

534   .    . 

.•470 

58s   .*   . 

• 

483   . 

,  ^  420 

535   .    . 

•    .'586* 

586   .' 

484   . 

.  *  421 

536   .    . 

•'   471 

587   .• 

48s   . 

•  *  732* 

537   *• 

•'472 

588   .  •   . 

486   . 

.  *  T027* 

538   .    , 

■   .'545 

589   .   . 

487   . 

>  *  422 

539   .  ■ 

.    .   787* 

590   • 

488-9 

'   945 

540   .    . 

•   .   488 

591   •    - 

49X   . 

. '  423 

54«   • 

■    .   489 

592   . 

492   - 

•  '  424 

542   . 

••   -493 

593   • 

493   • 

425 

543   .  •   . 

•  ■  492 

594   •   < 

494   « 

.   426 

544   •   . 

•   .'490 

595   .   '' 

49S   • 

• '  427 

545   .*   . 

••  591 

596   .    . 

496   . 

•    441 

546   .•   . 

.•   .-478 

597   . '   < 

497   • 

.•  428 

547   • 

.  *  OVl. 

598   .'   . 

498   . 

•  429 

549   .'   . 

.    .*  96s* 

599   •   « 

499   • 

.  *  430 

550   . 

•   .•  494. 

600   .   . 

500   , 

►  '  43» 

551   .•  . 

•*  495 

601   .'   . 

501   . 

►   433 

552   .•  . 

.   496 

602   .' 

Soa   . 

'  548* 

553   .'  • 

•  '  497 

603   . 

503   . 

•  *  437 

554   .•  . 

.  '  474 

606   .'   . 

5«H   • 

593 

555   .'  . 

.  ■  X043* 

607   .• 

505   . 

438 

556   .•  . 

.  *  ao4t 

608   . 

5«  . 

439 

557   .•  . 

.•   .'  498 

609   .• 

3d  Ed. 
499 

SOX 
502 

503 
i295» 

640* 

X003* 

505 
506 
86x« 
508 

509 
7x2 

512 
513 
514 
517 
518 

519 
520 

521 

522 

660 

526 

524 

913* 

529 

533 

534 

536 

737* 

537 

538 

588 

589 

525 

370 

37« 

539 

659 
646« 

540 
541 
590 
923* 
645 
648 
•  66x 
66a 


Xli 


Comparative  Table  of  SeHiotu 


2d  Ed. 

3d  Ed. 

2d  Ed. 

3d  Ed. 

3d  Ed,. 

3d  Ed. 

6x0   •   •   .   371* 

663.  ..   .   683. 

714  . 

>   •   836 

6xx   . 

60X 

664  . 

.  684 

71S   < 

.   9S«' 

6X3 

860* 

665   , 

.   68s 

7x6   , 

.   889 

6x3   . 

1044* 

666 

.   686 

7x7   . 

.   996* 

614   . 

.  558 

667   . 

687 

718   , 

^   833 

6x5    . 

,  603 

668   . 

696 

720  . 

>   760 

6x6   . 

.  603 

669   . 

.   778* 

72X    . 

>   761 

6x7   « 

•  633 

670 

'   757 

722   , 

.   970* 

6x8   < 

X003* 

673   . 

,   700 

723  . 

.   971* 

6x9   , 

863* 

673   ' 

701 

724  . 

630—3* 

6ao   • 

.   XOO9* 

675   . 

703 

725  < 

.  127s 

63X   . 

.    751* 

676   . 

'   703 

726   , 

.   780 

633 

617 

677   . 

•   70s 

727  . 

.   78X 

633 

.   5" 

678   . 

.   998* 

728   . 

.   783 

634   . 

1  1010* 

679   . 

714 

729  . 

►   783 

635   . 

.  X0X5* 

680   . 

•  X034* 

730  . 

.   848 

636   , 

,   6x6 

68x   . 

707 

731   . 

►   784 

637   . 

•   6ss 

682 

-   75a 

732   . 

.   785 

639 

.   6x5 

683   . 

263*1 

733   < 

.   89X 

630   . 

.   510 

684 

'   742 

734   . 

.   786 

63X   , 

.   6x4 

68s 

'   7»5 

735   . 

.   787 

633 

.      663 

686 

.   716 

736 

.   788 

633   ' 

.   664 

687 

.   717 

737   . 

.   789 

634   . 

.   628 

688   . 

.   718 

738   . 

.   792 

635   . 

629 

689   . 

'   719 

739   . 

.   793 

636   , 

630 

690   , 

73X 

740   . 

.   873 

637   . 

.   633 

691   . 

950* 

741 

,   XOOI* 

638   . 

.   634 

69a   . 

.   89xt 

742   . 

,  X003* 

639   . 

635 

693   . 

.   724 

743   . 

.  796 

640 

865* 

694   . 

.   732 

744   . 

.   797 

644   . 

•   515 

695   . 

.   828 

745   . 

.   798 

645   . 

.   516 

696   . 

,   .. 

.   839* 

746   . 

.   88x 

646   . 

5a8 

697   . 

830 

747 

.   799 

647   . 

582 

698   . 

.   738 

748   . 

.   800 

648   . 

527 

699   . 

.   769 

749   . 

.   968t 

649   • 

.   636 

700 

,      990* 

750   . 

.   739 

650   , 

'   637 

70X 

.   925 

751   . 

.   8x5 

65X   . 

xo79t 

703   « 

.   868 

752   . 

»   8x6 

653   4 

741 

793   • 

'   7»3 

753   < 

.   8x7 

653   . 

.   638 

704   , 

•   753 

754   • 

.    8X3 

654   . 

'   743 

70s   . 

•   754 

755   . 

.   8x3 

655   . 

.  X033* 

706   , 

.   7XX 

756   . 

.    8x4 

'656   . 

,   678 

707   . 

►   523 

757   . 

.   804 

657   . 

.      64X 

708   , 

•    7X3 

75^   . 

.  838 

658 

.   680 

709   , 

•   709 

759   . 

839 

659   - 

.   68x 

710   . 

,   898 

760   . 

X046* 

660   . 

►   750* 

711   . 

'   7« 

76X   . 

857 

66x   . 

.   647 

7x3   . 

,   876 

763   . 

.   843 

663   . 

855t 

713   . 

723 

763   - 

.   843 

in  Second  .and  Third  Editions 


xiu 


>d£a. 

3d  Ed.,, 

ad  Ed. 

3d  Ed. 

ad  Ed. 

3dRd. 

^  .   .   .   8»i  1 

'8x5   .    •   .  xo49t 

46a  . 

.  ug» 

i^ 

.   ^44  i 

817   . 

.   948 

«6»  . 

•  »l» 

T» 

.  >o38  : 

-8x8   . 

.  xao6* 

Afo     , 

>  >N» 

^ 

.  ^5 

9x9   • 

.  103s* 

•tx   . 

.  ni5 

TflB 

.  «033* 

^ao   . 

.   ^ 

«7»   . 

.  n^ 

769 

.  ^  ! 

^ax   . 

.   987 

«73   - 

.  xx«»* 

77« 

.  1041*  > 

"Satf* 

xoe9 

I74   - 

.  TDtO 

77» 

.  <807*! 

«33   . 

.   97« 

875  . 

'    x»l§ 

773 

.  <8o8  ' 

>834 

.  S/6^ 

«76   , 

,  ia48 

774 

.   «o9 

*r5   , 

.   ^ 

•77 

.  u^ 

'775 

.  ^880 

806   . 

.   908 

878   . 

.  «S6 

7^ 

.  ^879 

8a7 

.   98a 

.879   . 

.   flli6t 

777 

•   07** 

«3e   . 

.   ^3 

€80 

.  v»S9 

778 

.   ^83 

829 

.   "994 

.881 

.  u6» 

779 

.   «83 

830   . 

>      953 

88a   . 

•  xs6x 

7«o  . 

.  iox6* 

«3T    . 

.   974 

883   . 

.  XZ69 

7«i   . 

.   884 

'83a  , 

.   969 

884  - 

.  w6s 

7«a 

88s  ' 

«33   . 

•   999 

88s   . 

,    1x66 

7*3   ^ 

.   887 

«34   . 

>   9 

X9,9a6* 

866 

.  >x64 

7«4 

.  ^888 

«35   . 

.  w84t 

887 

>  XS67 

7«S   . 

.  '862 

«36   . 

.  x«>33 

866   . 

.  778*t 

7«  . 

.  ^886 

«37   . 

.   9«4 

.869 

>  xk6b 

7»7   . 

.   ^6 

838   , 

.  XWH 

69D  . 

» 

•  x«73 

788   < 

.   847 

839   . 

.   98s 

891   . 

.  1x75 

789   . 

.   874 

840 

.  xooB 

89a 

.  1x77 

790  . 

.   908 

84X   . 

•   995 

894 

.  xz86 

79« 

.   909 

84a 

.   856 

895   . 

.  X187 

79*   . 

.   764* 

843 

•  X034 

896 

.  XX98 

793 

.   90s 

845   . 

.   X304* 

897   . 

•  303t 

794 

.   906 

846   < 

.  XXI4 

898 

.  xx88 

795   • 

.   850 

847 

»  XII3 

899 

>  XX89 

796   . 

.   983 

849   • 

>  ZXI6 

900 

(  XX9X 

797 

1   9Z0 

850   . 

>  X1I7 

90X  *  i 

.   839 

799  ' 

.   897 

8sa 

•  XZI9 

90a 

.   369t 

800  , 

938 

853 

»   il30 

903   . 

.  Its 

a,  XX83* 

Sox   , 

.   9^9 

854   . 

.   XI2Z 

904   , 

.  ix83« 

80a   . 

.   896 

85s   . 

•  xxaa 

905   . 

•  xx9a 

»«»3   . 

.   934 

856   . 

1x34 

906   . 

'  XX93 

804 

>   935 

857   - 

•  lias 

907   . 

.  X194 

80s 

956 

858   , 

.  X136 

909   < 

1   Z304* 

806 

.   930 

859   - 

1   XX37 

9Z0 

,  XX95 

807   , 

9^6 

860   . 

>   XZ39 

9"   . 

.   43x: 

808  , 

'   9*7 

86x  , 

>  XX33 

913   , 

•  XX96 

809  . 

9ai 

863   . 

.  1 133 

9x4  '. 

•   44at 

810   , 

.   851 

863   . 

•  "34 

915   . 

.  1x97 

8xx   . 

946 

864   « 

,  zi8o* 

9x6 

,  XX99 

813   . 

.   938 

865   . 

•  xao4* 

917 

.  laos 

8«3   . 

.   947 

866   . 

•  X140 

9x8  . 

.  xaoe 

•m  . 

.   963 

867   . 

.  X14X 

9x9   . 

•  xaox 

XIV 


Comparative  Table  of  Se£lions 


ad  Ed. 

3d  Ed. 

3d  Ed 

990  ••   .« 

.   X303 

945 

931   •   ,   * 

>   X43O 

946 

933 

'   1439 

947 

993  *   .   . 

.   1438 

948 

935  ,.   , 

.   X434 

949 

936  • 

•   1437 

950 

937   ..   , 

.   1436 

95X 

938   .   ^ 

.  X435 

953 

939  ••   ' 
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PASSAGES     FOR    TRANSLATION 
INTO  GREEK  TRAGIC  IAMBIC  VERSE 


V 


APHORISMS  FROM  SHAKESPEARE,  x— 125. 

IRTUE  itself  ^scapes  not  calumnious  strokes. 
He  who  not  needs  shall  never  lack  a  friend. 
No  heart  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity. 
i        The  worm  of  conscience  still  gnaws  the  soul. 

5      Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words? 
What  is  the  city  but  the  people? 
Extremity  is  the  trier  of  the  spirits. 
Common  chances  common  men  can  bear. 
A  man  is  loved  when  he  is  lacked. 

10    An  old  man's  tears  are  Salter  than  a  youth's. 
Our  content  is  our  best  having. 
Woman  is  naturally  bom  to  fears. 
We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand. 
Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all. 

15     None  can  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them. 
Striving  to  better  oft  we  mar  what's  well 
Who  most  wants  advice  will  hear  none. 
Extreme  joy  hides  itself  in  tears. 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good 

20    A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities. 
We  rarely  like  the  virtues  we  have  not. 
Cowards  father  cowards  and  base  things  sire  base. 
Seek  not  for  danger  where  there  is  no  profit. 
Great  griefs  medicine  the  less. 

25     Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  rise.     • 
Safer  to  fear  too  far  than  trust  too  far. 
Stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out. 
Dreams  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain. 
Silence  is  the  most  perfedl  herald  of  joy. 
F.  s.    Ill  I 


2  Passages  for  Translation 

30     Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion  sway. 
Young  blood  will  not  obey  an  old  decree. 
Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of  grief. 
Friendship  begets  new  courage  in  our  breast. 
Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts. 

35     Sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day  a  cloud. 
Cares  and  joys  go  round  as  seasons  fleet. 
A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 
Small  things  make  base  men  proud. 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful  and  flexible. 

40     To  weep  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  sorrow. 
Things  ill-got  had  ever  bad  success. 
The  heavens  are  just  and  time  suppresseth  wrong. 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes  but  with  the  mind. 
Women  are  wooed  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 

45     Things  out  of  hope  are  compassed  oft  with  venturing. 
They  thrive  well  that  take  counsel  of  their  friends. 
Long  still  are  lovers'  hours,  though  seeming  short. 
Each  present  joy  or  sorrow  seems  the  chief. 
Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee. 

50     Mar  not  what  marred  can  never  be  amended. 
A  mournful  host  ill  brooks  with  merry  guests. 
Cowardice  boldly  wounds  a  body  dead. 
Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fords. 
Honesty  has  its  looks,  not  words,  for  gage. 

55     Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sustaining. 
Slander's  choice  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair. 
The  sweetest  praise  turns  sour  by  evil  deeds. 
Less  is  the  danger  mostly  than  the  fear. 
The  law  and  not  the  judge  condemns  the  criminal. 

60     What  cannot  be  eschewed  must  be  embraced. 
A  head-strong  liberty  is  lasht  with  woe. 
Ill  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 
Time  is  a  thief  and  steals  by  night  and  day. 
Fancy  is  comfort  oft,  oft  injury. 

65     Continued  wrongs  may  make  the  wisest  mad. 
The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks. 
Cttstom  makes  sin  seem  in  account  no  sin. 
Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  a<fL 
Want  teaches  man  remembrance  what  man  is. 

70     The  good  are  fittest  that  the  heaven  should  have  them. 
Companionship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage. 


into  Greek  Tragic  Iambic  Verse  3 

Every  one  can  master  a  grief,  but  he  that  has  it. 

A  wise  man  is  not  loquacious. 

Known  virtue  bears  the  privilege  of  trust 

75     lU  can  he  stay  whom  love  doth  press  to  stay. 
Fairest  of  all  things  fair  on  earth  is  virtue. 
It  is  no  mean  happiness  to  be  stated  in  the  mean. 
Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  offenders. 
Some  are  good  at  anything  and  yet  fools. 

80     Mirth  bars  a  thousand  harms  and  lengthens  life. 
The  less  will  prattle  of  what  great  ones  do. 
Ourselves  we  do  not  owe. 
Love  can  give  no  man  place;  brook  no  denial. 
What's  to  pome  is  still  unsure. 

85     Fools  think  that  all  is  fortune. 

The  wise  and  virtuous  pity  enemies. 
Do  what  you  please,  so  that  it  be  becoming. 
The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain. 
The  great  in  villainy  are  little  valiant 

90     Stem  looks  sometimes  dwell  with  a  gentle  heart. 
Fear  still  attends  upon  the  steps  of  wrong. 
Their  fears  are  most  who  know  not  what  they  fear. 
Deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire,  is  anger. 
Hateful  to  God  and  to  good  men  are  lies. 

95    To  the  sorrowful  sorrow  seems  to  dwell  everywhere. 
To  the  poor  exile  all  the  world's  his  way. 
In  vain  comes  counsel  to  a  self-closed  ear. 
He  tires  by  times  that  spurs  too  fast  by  times. 
A  while  to  work  and  after  holiday. 

100  What  must  perforce  be  done,  as  willing  do. 
A  weighty  business  wiU  not  brook  delay. 
Poise  every  cause  in  the  equal  scale  of  justice. 
No  punishment  should  exceed  the  law's  commission. 
A  wound  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 

105  Hide  not  a  poisonous  acfl  with  sugared  words. 
Judgment  in  truth  belongs  to  God  alone. 
Suspicion  thinks  the  least  signs  probable. 
What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted? 
Bad  habits  taught  are  bid  in  vain  to  cease. 

110  True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear. 
Much  rain  wears  the  marble. 
Trust  not  to  him  that  once  hath  broken  faith. 
Give  not  more  strength  to  that  which  has  too  much. 
Count  of  thyself  as  bad  till  thou  be  best 

1—2 


4  Passages  for  Translation 

115  None  can  e'er  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them. 

Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay. 

Saying  and  doing  well  should  yoke  together. 

Pity  is  choakt  by  custom  of  fell  deeds. 

A  friendly  eye  is  slow  to  see  small  faults. 
120  His  country's  friend  must  be  a  foe  to  tyrants. 

In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 

Men  prize  the  thing  ungained  more  than  it  is. 

Who  cover  faults,  at  last  shame  them  derides. 

Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile. 
125  Man,  know  thyself:  all  wisdom  centres  there. 

Good  offices  their  likeness  get. 

Nothing's  so  hard  but  search  will  find  it  out. 

Dare  to  be  true ;  nothing  can  need  a  lie. 

Yet  in  thy  thriving  still  misdoubt  some  evil. 
130  Scorn  no  man's  love  though  of  a  mean  degree. 

Sum  up  at -night  what  thou  hast  done  by  day. 

132  AMBITION 

Too  often  those  who  entertain  ambition 
expel  remorse  and  nature. 


■133  PASSION  DEAF 

T  is  but  wasting  time  to  counsel  those 
whom  we  find  votaries  of  fond  desire. 


r 


134  ADVANTAGE   OF  TRAVELLING 

"T*IS  useful  oft  to  perfe<5ling  a  man 
X    that  he  be  tried  and  tutored  in  the  world. 

135  CHILDREN 

CHILDREN  are  bound  by  virtue  to  maintain 
the  credit  of  good  parents. 

136  COURAGE  AND  HOPE 

COURAGE  and  hope  are  provident  in  peril, 
and  vanquish  greatest  dangers. 


137  ENEMY— A  NOBLE  CONSOLES 

F  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 
to  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf. 


I 


138  FALSE  FRIENDS 

HAPPIER  is  he  that  has  no  friends  to  feed, 
than  such  as  do  e'en  enemies  exceed. 


intd  Greek  Tragic  Iambic  Verse  5 

139    DISPOSITION  MAY  BE  CORRUPTED  BY  POWER 

GOOD  and  virtuous  hature  may  recoil 


A 


A 


in  an  imperial  charge. 

140  FOLLY  MOST  NOTED  IN  THE   WISE 

FOLLY  \ji  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note, 
as  foolery  in  the  wise. 

141  CIVIL  DISSENSION 

CIVIL  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm 
that  gnaws  the  bowels  of  a  commonwealth. 

14^  SUSPICION  FROM  EXPERIENCE    . 

THE  bird,  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush, 
with  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush. 

143  PREVENTION 

LITTLE  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out; 
which,'  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

144  PASSION 

THE  mind  by  passion  driven  from  its  firm  hold 
becomes  a  feather  to  each  wind  that  blows. 

14^5       EXERTION  OUR  DUTY,  NOT  LAMENTATION 

CEASE  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help; 
and  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lamentest. 

146  REGRET  TOO  LATE 

HAT  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us, 
we  wish  it  our's  again. 

147  FILIAL  INGRATITUDE 

OW  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
to  have  a  thankless  child. 

148  ANXIETY  USELESS 

CARE  is  no  cure  but  rather  corrosive 
for  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 

149  MARRIAGE 

MARRIAGE  is  a  matter  of  more  worth 
than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship. 

J 5^  SOUND   WITHOUT  STRENGTH 

SMALL  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin, 
but  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars. 


w 
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6  Passages  for  Translation 

151  WILL  ACCEPTED  AS  THE  DEED 

WHAT  poor  willing  duty  cannot  do, 
noble  respedl  accepts  as  done. 

15^  INNOCENCE— UNSUSPICIOUS 

UNSTAINED  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  of  evil; 
birds  never  limed  no  secret  bushes  fear. 

153  KINGS  SHOULD  BE  AN  EXAMPLE 

PRINCES  should  be  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book 
where  subjedls'  eyes  may  learn  and  read  and  look. 

154  DEATH  WELCOME   TO  THE   UNHAPPY 

WHEN  that  is  gone  for  which  we  sought  to  live, 
wretched  no  longer  we  have  fear  to  die. 

155  SUFFERING  AGGRAVATED  BY  CONTRAST 

'  T^IS  double  death  to  die  in  sight  of  shore: 
X    he  ten  times  pines  that  pines  beholding  food. 

156  BEAUTY 

BEAUTY  in  holy  antique  hours  was  seen 
without  all  ornament,  itself  and  true. 

157  LIFE— A   LOAN 

NATURE'S  bequest  gives  nothing;  but  does  lend, 
and  being  frank  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 

158  LOVE  GIVES  IDEAL    VALUE 

THINGS  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quality, 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity. 

159  THE   WORLD'S  A   STAGE 

"T*IS  fit  we  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world, 
A    a  stage  where  every  man  must  play  his  part. 

160  IMMODERATE  WEALTH,  HOW  POOR 

THEY  are  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much 
as  they  that  starve  with  nothing. 

161  VICE  IMITATES   VIRTUE 

THERE  scarce  is  vice  so  simple  but  assumes 
some  shew  of  virtue  in  its  outward  parts. 

162  DANGER— PRE  VENTION 

"T*IS  wiser  to  prevent  an  urgent  danger, 
X    than  to  lose  time  in  questioning  how  it  grew. 


B 


into  Greek  Tragic  Iambic  Verse  f 

163  ENCOURAGEMENT  UNDER  CALAMITY 

THINGS   at  the  worst  will  cease;  or  e'en  climb 
upward 
to  what,  they  were  before. 

164  CIVIL    WAR^UNNATURAL 

THE  earth  of  any  state  should  not  be  soiled 
with  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered. 

165  PRODIGALITY 

EARN  what  you  spend :  and  spend  not  basely  that 
which  worthy  hands  have  honourably  won. 

166  DEATH  THE  FRIEND  OF  THE   UNHAPPY 

JUST  death,  the  umpire  of  men's  miseries, 
dismisses  sufferers  with  sweet  enlargement 

167  VIGILANCE 

^E  careful  the  ship  split  not  on  a  rock, 
which  industry  and  courage  might  have  saved. 

168  EXTERNAL  ELEVATION 

THEY  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake 
them, 
and  if  they  fall,  they  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

169  MEMORY  OF  THE  DEAD 

EN'S  evil  manners  live  in  brass:  their  virtues 
we  write  in  water. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

170  THE   TEST  OF    WISDOM 

EXTREMES  of  fortune  are  true  wisdom's  test, 
and  he's  of  men  most  wise,  who  bears  them  best. 

R.   CUMBERUVND 

171  FORGIVENESS 

FORGIVENESS  to  the  injured  does  belong, 
but  they  ne'er  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong. 

172  THE  FUTURE 

NONE  can  the  turns  of  Providence  foresee, 
or  what  their  own  catastrophe  may  be. 

173  SYMPATHY  LESSENS  GRIEF 

E  oft  finds  medicine  who  his  griefe  imparts, 
but  double  griefs  afflidl  concealing  harts. 

E.  SPENSER 


M 


H 


8  Passages  for  Translation 

174  SYMPATHY  IN  SORROW 

iF  all  miseries  I  hold  that  chief 
wretched  to  be,  when  none  coparts  our  grief. 

J.  WEBSTER 


o 


175  TRUE  NOBILITY 

THE  nobleman  is  he  whose  noble  mind 
is   filled   with   inborn  worth,  unborrowed   from 
his  kind. 

176  EMINENCE  SUBJECT  TO  ENVY 

FOR  whoso  reaps  renown  above  the  rest, 
by  heaps  of  hate  shall  surely  be  oppressed. 

177  EASY  THINGS— LITTLE   VALUED 

FOR  easie  things  that  may  be  got  at  will 
most  sorts  of  men  do  set  but  little  store. 

E.   SPENSER 

178  SHIPWRECK 

E  who  has  suffered  shipwreck,  fears  to  sail 
upon  the  seas,  though  with  a  gentle  gale. 

179  POVERTY  AND  RICHES 

WHO  with  a  little  cannot  be  content, 
endures  an  everlasting  punishment. 

LAWS 

WHEN  lawes  full  power  have  to  sway,  we  see 
little  or  no  part  there  of  tyranny. 


H 


180 


i8i 


NO  DESPITE  TO  THE  DEAD 


REPROACH  we  may  the  living,  not  the  dead  ; 
'tis  cowardice  to  bite  the  buried. 

182  THE  COVETOUS  STILL  CAPTIVES 

ET'S  live  with  that  small  pittance  that  we  have; 


E 


who  covets  more  is  evermore  a  slave. 


183  TRUE  SAFETY 

"T^IS  not  the  walls  or  purple  that  defends 
A    a  prince  from  foes ,  but  'tis  his  fort  of  friends, 

184  SORROWS  SUCCEED 

WHEN  one  is  past,  another  care  we  have; 
thus  woe  succeeds  a  woe,  as  wave  a  wave. 


into  Greek  Tragic  Iambic  V£rse  9 

185  THE  HAND  AND   TONGUE 

TWO  parts  of  us  successively  command, 
the  tongue  in  peace,  but  then  in  war  the  hand. 

186  NOTHING  FREE-COST 

NOTHING  comes  free-cost  here;  Jove  will  not  let 
his  gifts  go  from  him,  if  not  bought  with  sweat. 

187  ADVERSITY 

ADVERSITY  hurts  none  but  only  such 
^t\  whom  whitest  fortune  dandled  has  too  much. 

188  LOSS  FROM  THE  LEAST 

GREAT  men  by  small  means  oft  are  overthroi^Ti ; 
he's  lord  of  thy  life,  who  contemns  his  own. 

189  ILL  GOVERNMENT 

PREPOSTEROUS  is  that  government  and  rude, 
when  kings  obey  the  wilder  multitude. 

190  MAN*S  DYING-PLACE   UNCERTAIN 

AN  knows  where  first  he  ships  himself:  but  he 
never  can  tell  where  shall  his  landing  be. 

191  BAD  WAGES  FOR  GOOD  SERVICE 

N  this  misfortune  kings  do  most  excel, 
to  hear  the  worst  from  men  when  they  do  well 

19a  LAWS 

WHO  violates  the  customs,  hurts  the  health 
not  of  one  man,  but  all  the  commonwealth. 

193  MORE  POTENT,  LESS  PECCANT 

E  that  may  sin,  sins  least;  leave  to  transgress 
enfeebles  much  the  seeds  of  wickedness. 


M 


T 


H 
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194  GOOD  LUCK  NOT  LASTING 

F  well  the  dice  run,  let's  applaud  the  cast; 
the  happy  fortune  will  not  always  last 

195  LENITY 

"T^IS  the  chirurgeon's  praise  and  height  of  art, 
X    not  to  cut  off  but  cure  the  vicious  part 

196  OUR  OWN  SINS  UNSEEN 

OTHER  men's  sins  we  ever  bear  in  mind; 
none  sees  the  fiaxdel  of  his  faults  behind* 


lo  Passages  for  Translation 

197  EXAMPLES  LEAD   US 

EXAMPLES  lead  us,  and  we  likely  see, 
such  as  the  prince  is,  will  his  people  be. 

198  DEVOTION  MAKES   THE  DEITY 

WHO  forms  a  godhead  out  of  gold  or  stone 
makes  not  a  god,  but  he  that  prays  to  one. 

T99   THE  MORE  MIGHTY,   THE  MORE  MERCIFUL 

WHO  may  do  most,  does  least:  the  bravest  will 
shew  mercy  there,  where  they  have  power  to  kill. 


200  GOLD  BEFORE  GOODNESS 

Qi^  rich  a  man  is,  all  desire  to  know, 
but  none  enquires  if  he  be  good  or  no. 


H 


%0\  OBEDIENCE 

O  man  so  well  a  kingdom  rules,  as  he 
who  hath  himself  obeyed  the  sovereignty. 


N 


30a  LIFE 

WHEN  life  with  care  is  overcast, 
that  man's  not  said  to  live  but  last. 


203  NO  PAINS,  NO  GAINS 

F  little  labour,  little  are  our  gains; 
man's  fortunes  are  according  to  his  pains. 


I 


204  COMFORTS  IN  CROSSES 

E  not  dismayed,  though  crosses  cast  thee  down ; 
thy  fall  is  but  the  rising  to  a  crown,  • 

R.  HERRICK 


B 


205  OLD  AGE 

WHAT  is  old  age 
but  the  holy  place  of  life,  chapel  of  ease 
for  all  men's  wearied  miseries] 

P.  MASSINGER 


206  INDISCREET  EXPENSE 

ANY  have  much  disabled  their  estate 
by  rashly  shewing  a  more  swelling  port 
than  their  faint  means  would  grant  continuance. 


M 
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207  INVITAT  CVLPAM  QVI  PECCATVM  PRAETERIT 

N  suffering  another  to  be  slaughtered 
men  shew  a  naked  pathway  to  their  lives, 
teaching  stern  murther  how  to  butcher  them. 

208  AFFECTED  POPULARITY 

THE  artful  dive  into  the  popular  heart 
by  humble  and  familiar  courtesy, 
while  purer  spirits  rather  are  than  seem. 

209  DEATH  AND  DISTANCE^THEIR  EFFECT 

IT  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state 
that  he,  which  is,  was  wisht  until  he  were  : 
and  the  ebbed  man  comes  deared  by  being  lackt. 

210  ADVERSITY 

ADVERSITY  may  mark  a  brave  man's  face, 
L  but  in  his  bosom  shall  she  never  come 
to  make  his  heart  her  vassal. 

211  TRIALS 

EXATIONS  duly  borne 
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are  but  as  trials,  which  Heaven's   love  to  man 
sends  for  his  good. 

212  CONSCIENCE 

THRICE  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just, 
and  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel, 
whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

213  THE   THREE  FEMALE  GRACES 

"T^IS  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud : 

A    'tis  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  admired: 
'tis  government  that  makes  them  seem  divine. 

214  GUILT  HAS  NO  TRUE  GAINS 

WHAT  win  the  guilty  gaining  what  they  seek ! 
a  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy ! 
Tor  one  sweet  grape  who  will  the  vine  destroy? 

215  RESPECT  DUE  FROM  PARENTS  TO  CHILDREN 

PARENTS,  bequeath  not  to  your  children's  lot 
the  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take, 
the  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot 
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216  GRIEF  HEIGHTENED  BY  CONTRADICTION 

DEEP  woes  roll  forward  like  a  mighty  flood, 
which  being  stopt,  the  bounding  banks  overflows  : 
grief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  knows. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

217  THE  SEA 

NAM  QUE  nilum  pejus 
macerat  hemonem  quamde  mare  ssevom :  vires  quoi 
sunt  magnae,  topper  confringent  importunae  undae. 

NiEVIVS 

218  QVOD  ADEST  BON  I  CONSVLE 

F  what  we  have  we  use  not,  and  still  covet 
what  we  have  not,  we  are  cajoled  by  fortune 
of  present  bliss,  of  future  by  ourselves. 

R.  CUMBERLAND 

219  WORDS  AND  ACTIONS 

SIC  multi,  animus  quorum  atroci  jun6lus  malitia  est, 
composita  dicfla  ex  pecflore  evolvunt  suo, 
quae,  quum  componas  didla  fadlis,  discrepant. 

L.  ACCIVS 

220  THE  STRONG  OPPRESS  THE    WEAK 

NATURA  humanis  onmia  sunt  paria: 
qui  potens  plus  urget :  pisces  ut  saepe  minutos 
magnus  comest:  ut  aves  enecat  accipiter. 

M.  TERENTIVS  VARRO 

221  SOCIETY 

WITHOUT  good  company  indeed  all  dainties 
lose  their  true  relish  and,  like  painted  grapes, 
are  only  seen,  not  tasted. 

P.  MASSINGER 

222  FRIENDSHIP 

THE  joys  of  life  are  heightened  by  a  friend  ; 
the  woes  of  life  are  lessened  by  a  friend ; 
in  all  the  cares  of  life  we  by  a  friend 
assistance  find. — Who'd  be  without  a  friend? 

WANDESFORD 

223  COURAGE  MOUNTETH  WITH  OCCASION 

THE  wise  and  a6live  conquer  difficulties 
by  daring  to  attempt  them:  sloth  and  folly 
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shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  hazard, 
and  make  the  impossibility  they  fear. 

N.  ROWE 

il24  TRUE  DIGNITY 

TRUE  dignity  is  his  whose  tranquil  mind 
virtue  has  raised  above  the  things  below ; 
who,  every  hope  and  fear  to  heaven  resigned, 
shrinks  not,  though  Fortune  aim  her  deadliest  blow. 

J.    BEATTIE 

225  PROUD  HUMILITY 

PITCH  thy  behaviour  low,  thy  proje<5ls  high : 
so  shalt  thou  humble  and  magnanimous  be: 
sink  not  in  spirit ;  who  aimeth  at  the  sky 
shoots  higher  much  than  he  that  means  a  tree. 

G.  HERBERT 

226  THE  FAVOURITES  OF  PRINCES 

N  the  wild  storm 

the  seaman  hews  his  mast  down,  and  the  merchant 
heaves  to  the  billows  wares  he  once  deemed  precious  ; 
so  prince  and  peer,  'mid  popular  contentions, 
cast  off  their  favourites. 

G.  CHAPMAN 

227  A   GOOD  NAME 

THE  honours  of  a  name  'tis  just  to  guard; 
they  are  a  trust  but  lent  us,  which  we  take, 
and  should,  in  reverence  to  the  donor's  fame, 
with  care  transmit  them  down  to  others'  hands. 

J,   SHIRLEY 

228  PITY— WHEN  FORFEITED 

HEN  fortune  or  the  gods  afflidl  mankind, 
compassion  to  the  miserable  is  due ; 
but  when  we  suffer  what  we  may  prevent, 
at  once  we  forfeit  pity  and  esteem. 

W.  HIGGON 

229  GENTLENESS 

THE  gentle  mind  by  gentle  deeds  is  knowne; 
for  a  man  by  nothing  is  so  well  bewrayed 
as  by  his  manners  ;  in  which  plain  is  showne 
of  what  degree,  and  what  race,  he  is  growne. 

E.  SPENSER 
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230  AGE 

HOW  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 
against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days, 
when  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout 
nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time  decays  ? 


o 
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231  POWER  OF  MUSIC 

USIC  has  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  breast, 
to  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 
IVe  read,  that  things  inanimate  have  moved, 
and,  as  with  living  souls,  have  been  informed 
by  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sound. 

R.  CONGR^VE 

232  SUICIDE 

THE  term  of  life  is  limited, 
ne  may  a  man  prolong  nor  shorten  it : 
the  soldier  may  not  move  from  watchful  sted, 
nor  leave  his  stand,  until  his  captain  bid. 

E.  SPENSER 

233  PRIDE 

THE  bending  willow,  yielding  to  each  wind, 
shall  keep  his  rooting  firm  :  when  the  proud  oak 
braving  the  storm,  presuming  on  his  root, 
shall  have  his  body  rent  from  head  to  foot. 

J.  WEBSTER 

234  VIRTUE   AND   VICE 

EXTRAORDINARY  virtues,  when  they  soar 
too  high  a  pitch  for  common  sights  to  judge  of, 
losing  their  proper  splendour,  are  condemned 
for  most  remarkable  vices. 

P.  MASSINGER 

235  SYMPATHY  IN  SORROW 

AY  but  sorrow  close  shrouded  in  heart, 
.I-know,  to  keepe  is  a  burdenous  smart: 
ech  thing  imparted  is  more  eath  to  beare: 
when  the  rayne  is  fallen,  the  clouds  waxen  cleare. 

E.  SPENSER 

236  CONTENTMENT 

CONTENT  \vho  lives  with  tryed  state 
neede  feare  no  chaunge  of  frowning  fate ; 
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but  who  will  seeke  for  unknowne  gayne, 
oft  lives  by  losse,  and  leaves  with  payne. 

E.  SPENSER 

237  TRUE  LIBERTY 

SED  virom  vera  virtute  vivere  animatom  addecet,  * 
fortiterque  innoxium  vacare  adversus  adversarios ; 
ea  libertas  est,  qui  pecflus  firmum  et  purum  gestitat : 
aliae  res  obnoxiae  nodle  in  obscura  latent. 

Q.  ENNIVS 

238  •  LOSS  OF  POWER  IS  LOSS  OF  HOMAGE 

THE  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favourite  flies  ; 
the  poor  advanced,  makes  friends  of  enemies; 
when  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies 
but  in  battalions. 


239  THE  SAME 

'IS  certain  greatness  once  fallen  out  with  fortune 
must  fall  out  with  men  too :  what  the  declined  is 
he  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others 
as  feel  in  his  own  falL 
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240  THE  SAME 

HEN  Fortune  in  her  shift  and  change  of  mood 
spurns  down  her  late  beloved,  all  his  dependents, 
which  laboured  after  him  to  the  mountain's  top 
even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  slip  down, 
not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot. 


241  FORTITUDE 

THE  dignity  of  fortitude  opposes 
firm  patience  to  wild  fury ;  and  is  armed 
to  suffer  with  a  quietness  of  spirit 
the  worst  extreme  of  tyranny  and  rage. 

242  .      GRIEF-HOW  LIGHTENED 

SOME  from  the  feeling  of  their  grief  are  wrought 
by  deep  surmise  of  others'  detriment". 
It  easeth  some,  though  none  it  ever  cured, 
to  think  their  dolors  others  have  endured. 

243  APPEARANCES  NOT  TO  BE   TRUSTED 

WE  see  the  ships  that  in  the  main  are  tost 
and  many  times  by  tempests  wreckt  and  lost. 
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had,  at  their  launching  from  the  haven's  mouth, 
a  smooth  sea  and  a  calm  gale  from  the  south. 
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244  PROVIDENCE 

kUR  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well 
when  our  deep  plots  do  fail:  and  that  should 
teach  us, 
there's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 
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245  LABOUR  SWEETENS  LEISURE 

F  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
to  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work ; 
but  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wished-for  come, 
and  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

246  THE  SAME 

|TIO  qui  nescit  uti  plus  negotii  habet, 
quam  quum  est  negotium  in  negotio; 
nam  quoi  quod  agat  institum  est,  in  illo  negotio 
id  agit:  studet  ibei,  mentem  atque  animum  dele(5lat 

suum. 
Otioso  in  animo  animus  nescit  quid  sibi  velit. 

Q.  ENNIVS 

247  INGRATITUDE  MOST  CONTEMPTIBLE 

INGRATITUDE  is  more  hateful  in  a  man 
than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness ; 
or  any  taint  of  vice  whose  strong  corruption 
inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

248  PATIENCE  EASILY  PREACHT  TO  OTHERS 

A  WRETCH  ED  soul  bruised  with  adversity 
we  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry ; 
^    but  were  we  burdened  with  like  weight  of  pain, 
as  much  or  more  we  should  ourselves  complain. 

249  •  THE  SAME 

"THIS  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 

A    to  those  who  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow ; 
but  no  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency 
to  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 
the  like  himself. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
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250  THE  SAME 

EC  vero  tanta  praeditus  sapientia 
quisquam    est,    qui    aliorum    aerumnam    di<5lis 
allevans ; 
non  idem,  quum  Fortuna  mutata  impetum 
convertat,  clade  subita  frangatur  sua, 
ut  ilia  ad  alios  didla  et  praecepta  excidant; 

L.  ACCIVS 
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25 1  A  NDROMA  CHE 

iUID  petam 
praesidii  ?  quid  exsequar  ?  qu6  nunc  aut  exilio  aut 

fuga 
freta  sim  ?  arce  et  urbe  sum  orba,  quo  accedam  ?  quo 

applicem  ? 
quoi  nee  patriae  araedomi  stant;  fra<5lae  et  disjedlse  jacent ; 
fana  fiamma  defiagrata,  tosti  alti  stant  parietes. 

Q.  ENNIVS 
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252  LOVE  OF  LUCRE 

ON  ego  omnino  lucrum  omne  esse  utile  homini 
existumo, 
scio ego:  multos  iam  lucrum  luculentos  homines  reddidit : 
est  etiam  ubi  profe(flo  damnum  praestet  facere  quam 

lucrum : 
odi  ego  aurum :  multa  multis  saepe  suasit  perperam. 

T.  M.  PLAVTVS 
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253  VIRTUE 

IRTUS  praemium  est  optimum  :  virtus  omnibus 
rebus  anteit  profedlo:  Libertas,  salus,  vita 
res,  parentes,  patria  et  prognati,  tutantur,  servantur: 
virtus  omnia  in  se  habet;  omnia  adsunt  bona,  quem 

[penes  est  virtus. 

T.  M,  PLAVTVS 

254  SOLICITVM  ALIQVID  LjETIS  INTERVENIT 

SATIN  parva  res  est  voluptatum  in  vita  atque  in 
aetate 
agunda,  praequam  quod  molestum  est  ?    ita  quoique 

comparatum 
est  in  aetate  hominum^  ita  diis  placitum^  voluptatem  ut 
moeror 
F.  S.    Ill  2 
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comes  consequatur;   quin  incommodi  plus    malique 

illico 
adsit,  boni  si  obtigit  quid. 

T.  M.  PLAVTVS 
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1^^  THE  BEST  DOWRY 

ON  ego  illam  mihi  dotem  duco  esse  quae   dos 
dicitur : 

sed  pudicitiam  et  pudorem  et  sedatum  cupidinem, 
dedm  metum,  parentum  amorem,  et  cognatiim  concor- 

diam, 
tibi   morigera  atque  ut   munifica   sim  bonis,   prosim 

[probis. 

T.  M.   PLAVTVS 
1^6  GRIEF  TOO  DEEP  FOR    TEARS 

I  Am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
commonly  are ;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew, 
perchance,  shall  dry  your  pities ;  but  I  have 
that  honourable  grief  lodged  here,  which  bums 
worse  than  tears  drown. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

257  DESPAIR 

FOR  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea ; 
who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 
expedling  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

258  PHILOSOPHY 

HOW  charming  is  divine  Philosophy; 
not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
but  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
and  a  perpetual  feast  of  nedlared  sweets, 
where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

J.  MILTON 
TRUTH 

|H!  my  best  Sir,  take  heed, 

take  heed  of  lies!     Truth,  though   it  trouble 
some  minds, 
some  wicked  minds,  that  are  both  dark  and  dangerous, 
preserves  itself:  comes  off  pure,  innocent ! 
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and  like  the  Sun,  tho'  never  so  eclipsed, 
must  break  in  glory !     Oh !    Sir,  lie  no  more. 

J.  FLETCHER 

260  PUNISHMENT— WHY  NOT  REGULAR 

|UE  punishment 
succeeds  not  always  after  an  offence ; 
for  oftentimes  'tis  for  our  chastisement 
that  heaven  doth  with  wicked  men  dispense, 
that,  when  they  list,  they  may  with  usury 
for  all  misdeeds  pay  home  the  penalty. 

T.  KYD 

261  POWER  MAKES  ENEMIES 

THE  power  to  give  creates  us  oft  our  foes: 
where  many  seek  for  favour,  few  can  find  it : 
each  thinks  he  merits  all  that  he  can  ask, 
and  disappointed,  wonders  at  repulse, 
wonders  awhile,  and  then  sits  down  in  hate. 

FROWDE 
26a  PEACE 

GRIM-VISAGED  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled 
front ; 
and  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds, 
to  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, 
^   he  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
to  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

263  DE  FORTUNM  INCONSTANTIA 

MORTALEM  Fortuna  repente 
reddidit,  ut  sununo  e  regno  famul  infumus  esset : 
saepeque  multa  dies  in  bello  conficit  unus: 
et  rursus  multae  fortunae  forte  recumbunt: 
haudquaquam  quenquam  semper  Fortuna  sequuta  est. 

Q.  ENNIVS 

264  DISBELIEF  IN  PROVIDENCE 

DEUM  qui  non  summum  putet, 
aut  stultum  aut  rerum  esse  imperitum  existimo  : 
cui  in  manu  sit  quem  esse  dementem  velit, 
quem  sapere:  quem  sanari,  quem  in  morbum  injici; 
quem  contra  amari,  quem  accersiri,  quem  expeti. 

2—2 
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265  JUPITER  QVID  SIT 

ISTEIC  is  est  Jupiter  quern  dico,  Graecei  vocant 
aera^  quique  ventus  est  et  nubes,  imber  postea, 
atque  ex  imbre  frigus ;  ventus  post  fit,  aer  denuo  : 
istsec  propter  Jupiter  sunt  ista,  quae  dico  tibei, 
qui  mortaleis,  urbeis,  atque  belluas  omneis  juvat. 

Q.   ENJJIVS 

266  THE  ATMOSPHERE 
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OC  vide  circum  supraque,  quod  complexu  continet 
terram ;  id  quod  nostri  coelum  memorant,  Graii 
perhibent  aethera. 
Quidquid  est   hoc,  omnia   is   animat,   format,    auget, 

alit,  ferat, 
sepelit,  recipitque  in   sese  omnia;  omniumque   idem 

est  pater: 
incjidemque   eadem  quae    oriuntur,    de    integro  aequo 
eodem  occidunt. 

M.   PACUVIVS 

267  THE   WORLD 

THE  world's  a  labyrinth,  where  unguided  men 
walk  up  and  down  to  find  their  weariness: 
no  sooner  have  we  measured  with  much  toil 
the  crooked  path,  with  hope  to  gain  our  freedom, 
but  it  betrays  us  to  a  new  afHid^ion. 

J.    FLETCHER 

268  STRENGTH  WITHOUT  WISDOM 

WHAT  is  strength  without  a  double  share 
of  wisdom  ?  vast,  unwieldly,  burdensome, 
proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall 
by  weakest  subtleties,  not  made  to  rule, 
but  to  subserve  where  wisdom  bears  command. 

J.  MILTON 

269  BIRTH  AND  DEATH 

AM  nos  decebat,  coetus  celebranteis  domum 
lugere,  ubi  esset  aliquis  in  lucem  editus, 
humanae  vitae  varia  reputantes  mala; 
at,  qui  labores  morte  finisset  graves, 
omneis  amicos  laude  et  laetitia  exequi. 

Q.  ENNIVS 
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270  DISSEMBLING  WORDS 

THROUGHOUT  the  world,  if  it  was  sought, 
fair  words  enough  a  man  shall  find ; 
thev  be  good  cheap,  they  cost  right  nought, 
their  substance  is  but  only  wind ; 


but  well  to  say,  and  so  to  mean, 
that  sweet  accord  is  seldom  seen. 


SIR  T.  WYATT 
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271  HONOUR   TO    THE  BRAVE  ALONE 

ON  OUR  rewards  the  brave  and  bold  alone ; 

.she  scorns  the  timorous,  indolent  and  base: 
danger  and  toil  stand  stem  before  her  throne, 
and  guard, — so  Jove  commands, — ^the  fatal  place. 
Who  seeks  her  must  the  mighty  cost  sustain, 
and  pay  the  price  of  fame, — labour  and  care  and  pain. 
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272  CHANGE 

OW  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal 
the  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
hugged  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind! 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return 
with  overweathered  ribs  and  ragged  sails, 
lean,  rent,  and  beggared  by  the  stnunpet  wind ! 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
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273  PRODIGIES— THE  COINAGE  OF  SUPERSTITION 

O  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky, 
no  common  wind,  no  customed  event, 
but  superstition  from  its  natural  cause 
construes  awry,  and  calls  them  prodigies, 
signs,  fatal  presages  and  tongues  of  heaven, 
plainly  denouncing  vengeance. 

274  PROSPERITY  DISSIPATES:  ADVERSITY  REGULATES 

THOSE  who  run  riot  in  prosperity 
will  often,  when  adversity  blows  strong, 
shrink  from  their  bankless  and  irregular  course ; 
stoop  low  within  those  bounds  they  have  o'erlookt, 
and  calmly  run  on  in  obedience 
e'en  to  their  ocean. 
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275  FORTUNE 

FORTUNE,  you  say,  flies  from  us:  she  but  circles, 
like  the  fleet  sea-bird  round  the  fowler's  skiff, 
lost  in  the  midst  one  moment  and  the  next 
brushing  the  white  sail  with  her  whiter  wing, 
as  if  to  court  the  aim. — Experience  watches 
and  has  her  on  the  wheel. 

276  DEATH  BUSY  EVERYiVHERE 

DEATH  distant  ? — No,  alas  1  he*s  ever  with  us, 
and  shakes  the  dart  at  us  in  all  our  a<Slings ; 
he  lurks  within  our  cup,  while  we're  in  health; 
sits  by  our  sick-bed,  mocks  our  medicines: 
we  cannot  walk  or  sit  or  ride  or  travel, 
but  Death  is  by  to  seize  us  when  he  lists. 

T.  KYD 

277  TO  SLEEP 

WHY  rather.  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
upon  imeasy  paUets  stretching  thee, 
and  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  dumber ; 
than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 
under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
and  lulled  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

W«  SHAKESPEAJ^E 
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278  CRIME  IS  BOLD 

Y  LcH-d,  the  greater  confidence  he  shewea 
who  is  suspedled,  should  be  feared  the  more: 
for  danger  from  weake  natures  never  growes; 
who  most  disturbe  the  worlde,  are  built  therefore. 
He  more  is  to  be  feared,  that  nothing  feares, 
and  malice  most  effedls>  that  least  appeares. 

S.  DANIEL 

279  AUTUMN 

OOK  how,  when  Autumn  comes,  a  little  space 
paleth  the  red  blush  of  the  Summer's  face, 
tearing  the  leaves,  the  Summer's  covering, 
three  months  in  weaving  by  the  curious  Spring, 
making  the  grass  his  green  locks  go  to  wrack, 
tearing  each  ornament  from  off  his  back. 

F.  BEAUMONT 
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280  ENVV 

THE  cankering  rust  corrodes  the  brightest  steel; 
the  moth  frets  out  your  garment,  and  the  worm 
eats  its  slow  way  into  the  solid  oak: 
but  envy,  of  all  evil  things  the  worst, 
the  same  to-day,  to-morrow  and  for  ever, 
saps  and  consumes  the  heart  in  which  it  lurks. 

R.  CUMBERLAND 

281  FREQV^N'CV^ITS  EfPBCT  ON  PLEASURE 

THE  nightingale  in  summer's  front  doth  sing, 
and  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days ; 
not  that  the  summer  is  more  pleasant  now 
than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night ; 
but  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough 
and  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

282  POSSESSION  MORE  LANGUID  THAN  EXPECTATION 

WHO  riseth  from  a  feast 
with  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down? 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
his  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire 
that  he  did  pace  them  first? — ^All  things  that  ^e, 
are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoyed. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

283  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  STORM 

INTEREA   prope  jam  occidente   sole  inhdrrescit 
mare, 
tenebrae  condujdicantur,  nodlisque  et  nimbihn  occsecat 

nigror  : 
flamma  inter  nubes  coruscate  coelum  tonitru  contre- 

mit : 
grando  mixta  imbri  latgifiuo  subita  turbine  praecipitans 

cadit: 
undique  omnes  venti  erumpunt^  saevi  existunt  turbines : 
fervit  sestu  pelagus. 

M.  PACUVIVS 

284  AMBITION 

AMBITION,  like  a  torrent,  ne'er  looks  back; 
l\  and -is  a  swelling  and  the  last  alfedlion 
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a  high  mind  can  put  off,  being  both  a  rebel 
unto  the  soul  and  reason,  and  enforceth 
all  laws,  all  conscience,  treads  upon  religion, 
and  offereth  violence  to  nature's  self. 

B.  JONSON 
^85  THE  SHEPHERD'S  LIFE 

TH*  unbusied  shepherd  stretched  beneath  the  haw- 
thorn, 
his  careless  limbs  thrown  out  in  wanton  ease, 
with  thoughtless  gaze  perusing  the  arched  heavens, 
and  idly  whistling  while  his  sheep  feed  round  him, 
enjoys  a  sweeter  shade  than  that  of  canopies, 
hemmed  in  with  cares  and  shook  by  storms  of  treason. 

A.   HILL 
^86  HOPE 

THE  ample  proposition,  that  hope  makes 
in  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below, 
fails  in  the  promised  largeness  :  checks  and  disasters 
,  grow  in  the  veins  of  adlions  highest  reared  ; 
*  as  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
infe<5l  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

287  NO  JOY  UNMIXED 

THILKE  ground  that  berith  the  wedis  wicke, 
bereth  eke  these  wholesome  herbes  as  full  oft, 
and  nexte  to  the  foule  nettle  rough  and  thicke, 
the  rose  ywexith  sote  and  smothe  and  soft, 
and  next  the  valey  is  the  hill  aloft, 
and  next  the  derke  night  is  the  glad  morowe, 
and  also  joie  is  next  the  fyn  of  sorowe. 

G.  CHAUCER 

288  THE  SAME 

O  SO  DEN  wo,  that  ever  art  successour 
to  worldly  blis !  spreint  is  with  bittemesse 
th'  ende  of  the  joye  of  our  worldly  labour : 
wo  occupieth  the  fyn  of  our  gladnesse. 
Hedcen  this  conseil  for  thy  sikernesse : 
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upon  thy  glade  day  have  in  thy  minde 

the  unware  wo  of  harm  that  cometh  behinde. 

G.  CHAUCER 

289  SOLITARY  GRIEF 

WHAT  equal  torment  to  the  grief  of  mind 
and  pining  anguish  hid  in  gentle  heart, 
that  inly  feeds  itself  with  thoughts  unkind, 
and  nourisheth  her  own  consuming  smart? 
What  medicine  can  any  leech's  art 
yield  such  a  sore,  that  doth  her  grievance  hide, 
and  will  to  none  her  malady  impart? 

E.  SPENSER 

290  USES  OF  SEVERITY 

IN  all  growing  empires 
even  cruelty  is  useful ;  some  must  suffer, 
and  be  set  up  examples  to  strike  terror 
in  others,  though  far  off:  but,  when  a  state 
is  raised  to  her  perfedlion,  and  her  bases 
too  firm  to  shrink  or  yield,  we  may  use  mercy, 
and  do't  with  safety. 

p.   MASSINGER 

291  MORAL  DISCERNMENT  SHOULD  BE  JUST  AS  QUICK 

AS  VISUAL 

HATH  Nature  given  us  eyes 
to  see  this  vaulted  arch  and  the  rich  crop 
of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  twixt 
the  fiery  orbs  above  and  the  twinned  stones 
upon  th'  unnumbered  beach?  and  can  we  not 
partition  make  with  spedlacles  so  precious 
twixt  fair  and  foul  ? 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

292  NECESSITY  OF  LA  WS 

TRUST  me,  each  state  must  have  its  policies, 
kingdoms  have  chiefs,  cities  have  their  charters : 
even  the  wild  outlaw,  in  his  forest-walk, 
keeps  yet  some  touch  of  civil  discipline. 
For  not,  since  Adam  wore  his  verdant  apron, 
hath  man  with  man  in  social  union  dwelt, 
but  laws  were  made  to  draw  that  union  closer. 
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293  ALLOY  IN  THIS  WORLD^UNIVERSAL 

UNRULY  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring; 
unwholesome   weeds   take    root   with  precious 
flowers ; 
the  adder  hisseth  where  the  sweet  birds  sing; 
what  virtue  breeds  iniquity  devours. 
We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours, 
but  ill-annexed  opportunity 
or  kills  his  life  or  else  his  quality. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

294  TIME— HIS  POIVER  AND  OFFICE 

TIME'S  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings ; 
to   unmask  falsehood  and  bring  truth  to  light: 
to  stamp  his  awful  seal  on  ag6d  things : 
to  wake  the  mom  and  centinel  the  night : 
to  scourge  the  wronger  till  he  render  right : 
to  ruinate  proud  buildings  by  his  Hours, 
and  smear  with  dust  their  stately  golden  towers. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

295  SELF-PRAISE 

EMPTY  men 
are  trumpets  of  their  own  deserts ;  but  you 
that  are  not  in  opinion,  but  in  proof, 
really  good,  and  full  of  glorious   parts, 
leave  the  report  of  what  you  are  to  fame ; 
which  from  the  ready  tongues  of  all  good  men 
aloud  proclaims  you. 

p.  MASSINGER 

296  DEATH  THE  LEVELLER 

IF  you  would  know  of  what  frail  stuff  youVe  made, 
go  to  the  tombs  of  the  illustrious  dead : 
there  rest  the  bones  of  kings,  there  tyrants  rot ; 
there  sleep  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  the  wise; 
there  Pride,  Ambition,  Beauty's  fairest  form, 
all  dust  alike,  compound  one  common  mass: 
refledl  on  these,  and  in  them  see  yourself. 

R.  CUMBERLAND 
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297  DECEIT 

WHAT  man  so  wise,  what  earthly  wit  so  ware, 
as  to  descry  the  crafty  cunning  train, 
by  which  Deceit  doth  mask  in  visor  fair, 
and  cast  her  colours,  dyed  deep  in  grain, 
to  seem  like  Truth,  whose  shape  she  well  can  fain, 
and  fitting  gesture  to  her  purpose  frame, 
the  guiltless  man  with  guile  to  entertain? 

E.  SPENSER 

298  THE   WAYS  OF  PROVIDENCE 

REMEMBER  what  our  father  oft  has  told  us, 
the  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate  : 
puzzled  in  mazes  and  perplexed  with  errors, 
our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain, 
lost  and  bewildered  in  the  fruitless  search; 
nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run, 
nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 

J.  ADDISON 

299  POVERTY 

AND  do  not  wonder,  sire, 
^  I  cling  to  gain ;  for  mortals,  even  if  life 
be  far  prolonged,  still  clutch  with  closest  gripe 
this  profit;  and,  compared  with  wealth,  all  else 
they  hold  as  second.    Some  indeed  there  be 
that  laud  the  healthful :  but  in  mine  esteem 
healthful  is  none  that's  poor,  but  aye  unhealthful« 

300  SORROW  IN  OLD  AGE 

TELL  me  not  of  it,  friend — ^when  the  young  weep 
their  tears  are  lukewarm  brine ; — firom  our  old 
eyes 
sorrow  falls  down  like  hail-drops  of  the  north, 
chilling  the  furrows  of  our  withered  cheeks, 
cold  as  our  hopes,  and  hardened  as  our  feeling; — 
theirs,  as  they  fall,  sink  sightless ; — ours  recoil, 
heap  the  £ur  plain,  and  bleaken  all  before  us. 

SIR  J.  BEAUMONT 
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301     JOY  OF  PYLADES   ON  HEARING  HIS  NATIVE 

LANGUAGE 

OH,  sweetest  voice!  Oh  blessed  familiar  sound 
of  mother-words  heard  in  the  stranger's  land ! 
I  see  the  blue  hills  of  my  native  shore, 
the  far  blue  hills  again!  those  cordial  tones 
before  the  captive  bid  them  freshly  rise 
for  ever  welcome !    Oh,  by  this  deep  joy 
know  the  true  son  of  Greece. 

F.  HEMANS,  translated  from  Goethe 


302  CONTENT 

THERE  is  a  jewel  which  no  Indian  mine  can  buy, 
no  chemic  art  can  counterfeit ; 
it  makes  men  rich  in  greatest  poverty, 
makes  water  wine,  turns  wooden  cups  to  gold  ; 
the  homely  whistle  to  sweet  music's  strain ; 
seldom  it  comes,  to  few  from  heaven  sent, 
that  much  in  little — all  in  nought— content. 
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303  FOLLY  OF  HEAPING  UP  RICHES 

GRIEVOUS  folly  to  heap  up  estates, 
losing  the  days  you  see  beneath  the  sun: 
when,  sudden,  comes  blind  unrelenting  fate, 
and  gives  the  untasted  portion  you  have  won 
with  ruthless  toil  and  many  a  wretch  undone, 
•  to  those  who  mock  you  gone  to  Pluto's  reign, 
there  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine  and  shadows  dun. 

J.  THOMSON 

304  THE  DREGS  OF  LIFE 

LIFE,  with  you, 
^  glows  in  the  brain  and  dances  in  the  arteries; 
'tis  like  the  wine  some  joyous  guest  hath  quaffed, 
that  glads  the  heart  and  elevates  the  fancy ; — . 
mine  is  the  poor  residuum  of  the^cup 
vapid  and  dull  and  tasteless,  only  soiling 
with  its  base  dregs  the  vessel  that  contains  it. 
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ET  the  earth  cover  and  protefl  its  dead  ! 
and  let  man's  breath  thither  return  in  peace 
from  whence  it  came;  his  spirit  to  the  skies, 
his  body  to  the  clay  of  which  'twas  formed, 
*  imparted  to  him  as  a  loan  for  life, 
which  he  and  all  must  render  back  again, 
to  earth,  the  common  mother  of  mankind. 

R.  CUMBERLAND 
306  THE  RESOLUTE  MAN 

All  my  life  long 
I   have  beheld  with  most  respe(fl  the  man 
who  knew  himself,  and  knew  the  ways  before  him, 
.     and  from  amongst  them  chose  considerately, 
with  a  clear  foresight,  not  a  blindfold  courage; 
and,  having  chosen,  with  a  steadfast  mind 
pursued  his  purposes. 

H.  TAYLOR 


307  LOVE— ITS  POWER   TO  TRANSFORM  CHARACTER 

LOVE   shall  suspe<5l,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear; 
rf  it  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 
it  shall  be  merciful  and  too  severe, 
and  most  deceiving,  when  it  seems  most  just ; 
it  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  events, 
and  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire ; 
subjedl  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 
as  dry  combustious  matter  is  to  fire. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

308  LOVE— ITS  ANIMATING  ENERGIES 

LOVE  to  the  slowest  subtilty  can  teach, 
-  and  to  the  dumb  give  fair  and  flowing  speech 
it  makes  the  coward  daring,  and  the  dull 
and  idle  diligent,  and  promptness  full. 
It  makes  youth  ever  youthful,  takes  from  age 
the  heavy  burthen  of  time's  pilgrimage ; 
gives  beauty  to  deformity — is  seen 
to  value  what  is  valueless  and  mean. 

JUAN  RUIZ 
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309  HAPPY   INSENSIBILITY 

NO :  'tis  the  infant  mind,  to  care  unknown, 
that  makes  the  imagined  paradise  its  own ; 
soon  as  refledlions  in  the  bosom  rise, 
light  slumbers  vanish  from  the  clouded  eyes : 
the  tear  and  smile,  that  once  together  rose, 
are  then  divorced :  the  head  and  heart  are  foes : 
enchantment  bows  to  wisdom's  serious  plan, 
and  pain  and  prudence  make  and  mar  the  man. 

G.   CRABBE 

310  WEALTH 

'npiS  money  that  obtaineth  men  their  friends ; 

-L    likewise  their  honours :  and  that  doth  condudl 
to  the  sweet  seat  of  highest  sovereignty. 
Then  too,  there's  no  one,  that's  to  wealth  a  foe ; 
or  if  foes  be,  they  do  deny  their  hate. 
For  wealth  is  skilled  to  mount  untrodden  heights 
no  less  than  trodden ;  while  the  needy  man, 
e'en  when  he  prospers,  scarce  can  gain  his  ends. 
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IRRESOLUTION 

I   STRIVE  like  to  the  vessel  in  the  tide-way, 
which,   lacking   favouring  breeze,  hath   not    the 
power 
to  stem  the  powerful  current. — Even  so, 
resolving  daily  to  forsake  my  vices, 
habit,  strong  circumstance,  renewed  temptation, 
sweep  me  to  sea  again. — ^O  heavenly  breath, 
fill  thou  my  sails,  and  aid  the  feeble  vessel, 
which  ne'er  can  reach  the  blessed  port  without  thee ! 

MIGHT  WITHOUT  RIGHT 

WHAT  tygre  or  what  other  salvage  wight 
is  soe  exceeding  furious  and  fell 
as  wrong,  when  it  hath  armed  itselfe  with  might  ? 
not  fit  'mongst  men  that  doe  with  reason  mell, 
but  'mongst  wyld  beasts  and  salvage  woods,  to  dwell; 
where  still  the  stronger  doth  the  weake  devoure, 
and  they  that  most  in  boldnesse  doe  excell 
are  dreaded  most  and  feared  for  their  powre. 

E.  SPENSER 
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313  A  SIMILE 

LIFE   ebbs   from    such   old  age,  unmarked   and 
silent, 
as  the  slow  neap-tide  leaves  yon  stranded  galley. — 
Late  she  rocked  merrily  at  the  least  impulse 
that  wind  or  wave  could  give ;  but  now  her  keel 
is  settling  on  the  sand,  her  mast  has  ta'en 
an  angle  with  the  sky,  from  which  it  shifts  not. 
Each  wave  receding  shakes  her  less  and  less, 
till,  bedded  on  the  strand,  she  shall  remain 
useless  as  motionless. 

314  SEVERANCE  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

WHO  swerves  from  innocence,  who  makes  divorce 
of  that  serene  companion,  a  good  name, 
recovers  not  his  loss;  but  walks  with  shame, 
with  doubt,  with  fear,  and  haply  with  remorse : 
and  ofttimes  he  who,  yielding  to  the  force 
of  chance  temptation,  ere  his  journey  end, 
from  chosen  comrade  turns  or  faithful  friend — 
in  vain  shall  rue  the  broken  intercourse. 

W,  WORDSWORTH 

315  JUSTICE 

/,  'IT  THAT  would'st  thou  have,  good  fellow.? 
VV    P,  Justice,  Madam. 

H,  O  ambitious  beggar,  would'st  thou  have  that 
that  lives  not  in  the  world? 
Why,  all  the  undelved  mines  cannot  buy 
an  ounce  of  justice,  'tis  a  jewel  so  inestimable 
I  tell  thee,   God  hath   engrossed  all    justice  in 

his  hands, 
and  there  is  none  but  what  comes  from  him. 

T.  KYD 

316  DEATH'S  SUMMONS 

LO,  I  am  Death ;  with  aim  as  sure  as  steady, 
all  beings  that  are  and  shall  be  I  draw  near  me  • 

I  call  thee — I  require  thee,  man!  be  ready! 
why  build  upon  tiiis  fragile  life  ?    Now  hear  me ! 
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where  is  the  power  that  does  not  own  me — ^fear  me  ? 
Who  can  escape  me  when  I  bend  my  bow? 
I  pull  the  string — thou  liest  in  dust  below, 
smitten  by  the  barb  my  minist'ring  angels  bear  me. 

DE  CARRION 
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317  AFFECTION  SHOULD  NOT  BE  CROSST  BY  PARENTS 

DO  ill  in  this, 

and  must  not  think  but  that  a  parent's  plaint 
will  move  the  heavens  to  pour  forth  misery 
upon  the  head  of  disobediency. 
Yet  reason  tells  us,  parents  are  o'erseen, 
when  with  too  stri6l  a  rein  they  do  hold  in 
their  child's  affedlions,  and  controul  that  love, 
which  the  high  powers  divine  inspire  them  with. 

R.  TAILOR 

318  POPULAR  LAWLESSNESS 

FOR  give  once  swey  unto  the  people's  lustes 
to  rush  forth  on,  and  stay  them  not  in  time, 
and  as  the  streame  that  rowleth  downe  the  hyll, 
so  will  they  headlong  runne  with  raging  thoughtes 
from  bloud  to  bloud,  from  mischiefe  unto  moc, 
to  mine  of  the  realme,  themselves  and  all; 
so  giddy  are  the  common  people's  mindes, 
so  glad  of  chaunge,  more  wavering  than  the  sea. 

T.  SACKVILLE 

319  VIRTUE'-ITS  OWN  REWARD 

GREAT  minds,  like  Heaven,  are  pleased  with  doing 
good, 
though  the  ungrateful  subjedls  of  their  favours 
are  barren  in  return.    Virtue  does  still 
with  scorn  the  mercenary  world  regard, 
where  abje<5l  souls  do  good,  and  hope  reward: 
above  the  worthless  trophies  man  can  raise, 
she  seeks  not  honour,  wealth,  nor  airy  praise, 
but  with  herself  herself  the  goddess  pays. 

N.  ROWE 


320  RULE  BY  KINDNESS,  NOT  BY  FEAR 

E  who  performs  his  duty  driven  to't 
by  fear  of  ptmishment,  while  he  believes 


H 
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his  a<5lions  are  observed,  so  long  he's  wary; 

but  if  he  hopes  for  secrecy,  returns 

to  his  old  ways  again.     But  he  whom  kindness, 

him  also  inclination  makes  your  own: 

he  bums  to  make  a  due  return,  and  a<5ls, 

present  or  absent,  evermore  the  same. 

'Tis  this  then  is  the  duty  of  a  father ; 

to  make  a  son  embrace  a  life  of  virtue, 

better  from  choice  than  terror  or  constraint 

321  THE  SAME 

THERE  is  a  way  of  winning  more  by  love 
and  urging  of  the  modesty,  than  fear: 
force  works  on  servile  natures,  not  the  free. 
He  that's  compelled  to  goodness,  may  be  good; 
but  'tis  but  for  that  fit:  where  others,  drawn 
by  softness  and  example,  get  a  habit. 
Then,  if  they  stray,  but  warn  'em ;  and  the  same 
they  should  for  virtue  have  done,  they'll  do  for  shame. 

B.  JONSON 

322  GUILT— THE  SOURCE  OF  SORROW 

TO  be  good  is  to  be  happy;  angels 
are  happier  than  men,  because  they're  better. 
Guilt  is  the  source  of  sorrow;  'tis  the  fiend, 
th'  avenging  fiend,  that  follows  us  behind 
with  whips  and  stings :  the  best  know  none  of  this, 
but  rest  in  everlasting  peace  of  mind, 
and  find  the  height  of  all  their  heaven  is  goodness. 

N,  ROWE 

323  TRUE  LIBERTY 

TRUE  liberty  always  with  right  reason  dwells, 
twinned,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being; 
reason  in  man  obscured  or  not  obeyed, 
immediately  inordinate  desires 
and  upstart  passions  catch  the  government 
from  reason,  and  to  servitude  reduce 
man,  till  then  free. 

J.  MILTON 
F.  S.     Ill  3 
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324  ADVERSITY  TRIES  FRIENDSHIP 

OSUMMER-friendship 
whose  flattering  leaves,  that  shadowed  us  in  our 
prosperity,  with  the  least  gust  drop  off 
in  the  autumn  of  adversity!    How  like 
a  prison  is  to  a  grave!  when  dead,  we  are 
with  solemn  pomp  brought  thither  and  our  heirs 
masking  their  joy  in«  false,  dissembled  tears, 
weep  o'er  the  hearse;  but  earth  no  sooner  covers 
the  earth  brought  thither,  but  they  turn  away 
with  inward  smiles,  the  dead  no  more  remembered. 

p.  MASSINGER   • 


N 


325  RETRIBUTION 

OR  custom  nor  example  nor  vast  numbers 
of  such  as  do  offend  make  less  the  sin. 
For  each  particular  crime  a  stridl  account 
will  be  exadled;  and  that  comfort  which 
the  damned  pretend,  fellows  in  misery, 
takes  nothing  from  their  torments:  every  one 
must  suffer  in  himself  the  measure  of 
his  wickedness, 

p.  MASSINGER 

326  POWER  MORE  EFFECTUAL  WITHOUT  VIOLENCE 

THUS  mighty  rivers  quietly  do  glide, 
and  do  not  by  their  rage  their  powers  profess, 
but  by  their  mighty  workings;  when  in  pride 
small  torrents  roar  more  loud,  and  work  much  less. 
Peace    greatness    best   becomes.     Calm    power   doth 

guide 
with  a  far  more  imperious  stateliness, 
than  all  the  swords  of  violence  can  do, 
and  easier  gains  those  ends  she  tends  unto. 

S.  DANIEL 

327  REMORSE 

REMORSE— she  ne'er  forsakes  us! — 
a  blood-hound   staunch — she  tracks   our  rapid 
steps 
through  the  wild  labyrinth  of  youthful  frenzy, 
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unheard,  perchance,  until  old  age  hath  tamed  us; 
then  in  our  lair,  when  time  hath  chilled  our  joints, 
and  maimed  our  hope  of  combat,  or  of  flight, 
we  hear  her  deep-mouthed  bay,  announcing  all 
of  wrath  and  woe  and  punishment  that  bides  us. 

328  PRIDE  IN  ANCESTRY 

HOW  blest  is  he  who  his  progenitors 
with  pride .  remembers,  to  the  listener  tells 
the  story  of  their  greatness,  of  their  deeds, 
and,  silently  rejoicing,  sees  himself 
linked  to  this  goodly  chain!    For  the  same  stock 
bears  not  the  monster  and  the  demigod: 
a  line,  or  good,  or  evil,  ushers  in 
the  glory  or  the  terror  of  the  world. 

A.  SWASWiCK/rom  Goethe 

329  OF  LIFE  AND  DEA  TH 

THE  ports  of  death  are  sins:  of  life,  good  deeds; 
through  which  our  merit  leads  us  to  our  meeds. 
How  wilful  blind  is  he,  then,  that  would  stray, 
and  hath  it,  in  his  powers,  to  make  his  way! 
This  world's  death's  region  is,  the  other  life's; 
and  here,  it  should  be  one  of  our  first  strifes, 
so  to  front  death,  as  men  might  judge  us  past  it: 
for  good  men  but  see  death,  the  wicked  taste  it. 

B.  JONSON 


330  VIRTUE  TRIUMPHANT  IN  THE  END 

* 

WE  only,  who  with  innocence  unshaken 
have  stood  the  assaults  of  fortune,  now  are 
happy: 
for  tho'  the  worst  of  men  by  high  permission 
a  while  may  flourish,  and  the  best  endure 
the  sharpest  trials  of  exploring  misery, 
yet  let  mankind  from  these  examples  learn, 
that  powerful  villany  at  last  shall  mourn, 
and  injured  virtue  triumph  in  its  turn. 

J.  TRAP 

3-2 
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331  CARATACirS  LAMENT  OVER  HENGO 

FAREWELL  the  hopes  of  Britain ! 
thou  royal  graft,  farewell  for  ever!    Time  and 

Death, 
ye  have  done  your  worst    Fortune,  now  see,   now 

proudly 
pluck  off  thy  veil,  and  view  thy  triumph ;  look, 
look  what  thou  hast  brought  this  land  to  \ — Oh,  fair 

flower, 
how  lovely  yet  thy  ruins  shew,  how  sweetly 
even  deatii  embraces  thee!  The  peace  of  Heaven, 
the  fellowship  of  all  great  souls,  be  with  thee ! 

J.  FLETCHER 

332  THE  PROPER   USE  OF  TALENTS 

HEAVEN  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  do; 
not  light  them  for  themselves :  for  if  our  virtues 
did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
as  if  we  had  them  not.    Spirits  are  not  finely  touched, 
but  to  fine  issues:  nor  nature  never  lends 
the  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence 
but,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
both  thanks  and  use. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


s 


333  HYPOCRISY-^GENERAL 

AY  not,  my  art  is  fraud :  all  live  by  seeming. 
The  beggar  begs  with  it,  and  the  gay  courtier 
gains  land  and  title,  rank  and  rule,  by  seeming; 
the  clergy  scorn  it  not,,  and  the  bold  soldier 
will  eke  with  it  his  service. — ^AU  admit  it, 
all  pradlise  it;  and  he  who  is  content 
with  shewing  what  he  is,  shall  have  small  credit 
in  church  or  camp  or  state. — So  wags  the  world. 


334  TRUE  RICHES 

T  is  the  mynd  that  maketh  good  or  ill, 
that  maketh  wretch  or  happie,  rich  or  poor; 
for  some  that  hath  abundance  at  his  will, 
hath  not  enough,  but  wants  in  greatest  store; 


r 
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and  other,  that  hath  litle,  asks  no  more, 
but  in  that  litle  is  both  rich  and  wise; 
for  wisedome  is  most  riches;  fooles  therefore 
they  are  which  fortune  doe  by  vowes  devise, 
sith  each  unto  himselfe  his  life  may  fortunize. 

£.  SPENSER 


A- 


335  ^^^  TRIUMPH  OF  INNOCENCE 

^LL  your  attempts 

shall  fall  on  me,  like  brittle  shafts  on  armour 
that  break  themselves;  or  like  vraves  'gainst  a  rock 
that  leave  no  sign  of  their  overboiling  fury 
but  foam  and  splinters;  my  innocence,  like  these, 
shall  stand  triumphant,  and  your  malice  serve 
but  for  a  trumpet,  to  proclaim  my  conquest; 
nor  shall  you,  though  you  do  the  worst  fate  can, 
triumph  o'er  him  whom  innocence  protedls. 

p.  MASSINGER 
33^  7-^^  PAST  IRREPARABLE 

TIME  once  past  may  never  have  recourse, 
no  more  than  may  the  running  streams  revert 
to  climb  the  hills,  when  they  been  rolled  down 
the  hollow  vales.    There  is  no  curious  art, 
nor  worldly  power,  no,  not  the  gods  can  hold 
the  sway  of  flying  time,  nor  him  return 
when  he  is  past:  all  things  unto  his  might 
must  bend,  and  yield  unto  the  iron  teeth 
of  eating  time. 

R.  WILMOT 


B 


337  MISFORTUNE  OUR  PROBATION 

UT  know,  young  prince,  that  valour  soars  above 
what  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  afflidlion. 
These  are  not  ills;  else  they  would  never  fall 
on  Heaven's  first  favourites  and  the  best  of  men : 
the  gods,  in  bounty,  work  up  storms  about  us, 
that  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
their  hidden  strength,  and  throw  out  into  practice 
virtues,  which  shun  the  day,  and  lie  concealed 
in  the  smooth  seasons  and  the  calms  of  life. 

J.  ADDISON 
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338  ADVICE  TO  CHILDREN 

BE  careful  of  our  children :  let  them  know 
that  to  be  truly  great  they  must  be  good: 
let  glory,  like  a  sea-mark,  guide  their  course 
in  the  rough  voyages  of  tempestuous  life ; 
season  their  early  youth  with  wholesome  precepts ; 
teach  them  to  merit,  not  desire  dominion ; 
but  above  all,  let  fortitude  and  courage 
prepare  their  minds  for  fortune's  fickle  turns, 
that  they  in  all  events  may  be  the  same. 

E.  HAYWOOD 


339  OF  FORTUNE 

FORTUNAM  insanam  esse  et  caecam  et  brutam 
perhibent  philosophi 
saxoque  instare  eam  globoso  praedicant  volubilem; 
ideo    quo    saxum    fors    impulerit,    cadere    fortunam 

autumant. 
Caecam  ob  eam  rem  esse  memorant,  quia  nihil  cemat 

quo  sese  applicet: 
insanam  autem  illam  aiunt,  quia  atrox  incerta  insta- 

bilisque  sit: 
brutam  autem,  quia  dignum  atque  indignum  nequeat 

internoscere. 
Sunt  autem  et  alii  philosophi,   qui  contra  fortunam 

negent 
esse  ullam  sed  temeritate  omnia  autument  regi.     Id 

magis 
verisimile  aiunt;  quod  usus  reapse  experiundo  edocet. 

M.  PACWIVS 

340  THE  MURDERER'S  CHILDREN 

OH,  what  a  life  must  theirs  be,  those  poor  inno- 
cents, 
when  they  have  grown  up  to  a  sense  of  sorrow, 
oh,  what  a  feast  will  they  be  for  rude  misery: 
honest  men's  boys  and  girls,  where'er  they  mingle, 
will  spurn  them  with  the  black  and  branded  title, 
the  murderer's  children;  infamy  will  pin 
that  pestilent  label  on  their  backs; 
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and  if  they  beg,  for  beggars  they  must  be, 

they  11  drive  them  from  their  doors  with  cruel  jeers. 

H.  M.   MILMAN 
341  VICISSITUDE 

FOR  what  is  it  on  earth, 
nay  under  heaven,  continues  at  a  stay  ? 
Ebbs  not  the  sea,  when  it  hath  overflown  ? 
Follows  not  darkness,  when  the  day  is  gone? 
And  see  we  not  sometimes  the  eye  of  heaven 
dimmed  with  overflying  clouds?  there's  not  that  work 
of  careful  nature  or  of  cunning  art 
how  strong,  how  beauteous,  or  how  rich  it  be, 
but  falls  in  time  to  ruin. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


34^ 


SHE  came  weeping  forth, 
shining  through  tears,  like  April  suns  in  showers, 
that  labour  to  overcome  the  cloud  that  loads  them: 
while  two  young  virgins,  on  whose  arms  she  leaned, 
kindly  looked  up  and  at  her  grief  grew  sad, 
as  if  they  catched  the  sorrows  that  fell  from  her ; 
even  the  lewd  rabble,  that  were  gathered  round 
to  see  that  fight,  stood  mute  when  they  beheld  her, 
governed  their  roaring  throats  and  grumbled  pity. 

T.  OTWAY 


343    NIHIL  AGERE  SEMPER  INFELICI  EST  OPTIMVM 

GIVE  me  pursuit  and  business :  keep  my  mind 
awa.ke  with  expedlation  or  enjoyment 
of  real  pleasure  and  of  adlive  good, 
if  you  would  make  me  blest.     TU  ne'er  be  buried 
alive  in  your  imagined  indolence, 
your  gloomy  sloth  mistaken  for  repose ; 
the  working  soul,  unexercised  abroad, 
like  martial  nations,  turns  its  numerous  powers 
upon  itself,  and  sunk  by  native  weight, 
begins  intestine  broils  and  war  at  home. 

JEFFERY 
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344  ATTACHED  SERVANT 

O,  my  dear  lady,  I  could  weary  stars 
and  force  the  wakeful  moon  to  lose  her  eyes, 
by  my  late  watching,  but  to  wait  on  you. 
When  at  your  prayers  you  kneel  before  the  altar, 
methinks  Pm  singing  with  some  quire  in  heaven, 
so  blest  I  hold  me  in  your  company. 
Therefore,  my  most  loved  mistress,  do  not  bid 
your  boy,  so  serviceable,  to  get  hence; 
for  then  you  break  his  heart. 

p.  MASSINGER 


I 


345  POLYPHONTES  TO  MEROPE 

ASK  thee  not  to  approve  thy  husband's  death, 
no,  nor  expe^l  thee  to  admit  the  grounds, 
in  reason  good,. which  justified  my  deed: 
with  women  the  heart  argues,  not  the  mind. 
But,  for  thy  children's  death,  I  stand  assoiled; 
I  saved  them,  meant  them  honour;  but  thy  friends 
rose,  and  with  fire  and  sword  assailed  my  house 
by  night;  in  that  blind  tumult  they  were  slain. 
To  chance  impute  their  deaths,  then,  not  to  me. 

M.  ARNOLD 

346  JUDGMENTS  ARE  OF  DIFFERENT  RANGE 

EARL  OF  SOMERSET— EARL  OF  WARWICK 

Som,    T  UDGE  you,  my  Lord  of  Warwick,  then  between  us. 
J    War,  Between  two  hawks  which  flies  the  higher 

pitch, 
between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth, 
between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  temper, 
between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best, 
between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye, 
I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment : 
but  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law, 
good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

347  PAIN 

WHAT  avails  strength,  though  matchless,  quelled 
with  pain, 
which  all  subdues,  and  makes  remiss  the  hands 
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of  mightiest  ?    Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 
spare  out  of  life,  perhaps,  and  not  repine ; 
but  live  content,  which  is  the  calmest  life; 
but  pain  is  perfedl  misery,  the  worst 
of  evils,  and  excessive  overturns 
all  patience. 

J.  MILTON 

348  REMORSE 

TURN  all  your  eyes  on  me :  here  stands  a  man 
the  falsest  and  the  basest  of  the  world. 
Set  swords  against  this  breast,  some  honest  man, 
for  I  have  lived  till  I  am  pitied! 
my  former  deeds  were  hateful:  but  this  last 
is  pitiful,  for  I  unwillingly 
have  given  the  dear  preserver  of  my  life 
unto  his  torture.     Is  it  in  the  power 
of  flesh  and  blood  to  carry  this  and  live  ? 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER 
549  PROSPECT  OF  DEA  TH  WELCOMED 

METHINKS  I'm  more  at  ease  now  death  ap- 
proaches, 
secure  of  any  future  separation 
from  her  I  love. 

We  soon  shall  meet  never  to  part  again ; 
in  that  my  hopes  are  centered,  and  by  that 
imagination  wound  so  high,  that  now 
my  soul  intent  on  Paradise  in  her, 
even  on  the  rack  its  firmness  shall  maintain, 
all  wrapt  in  thought  and  negligent  of  pain. 

J.  TRAP 
350  OUR  MOTHER  EARTH 

NOT  on  a  path  of  reprobation  runs 
the  trembling  Earth ;  God's  eye  doth  follow  her. 
Speak  no  harsh  words  of  Earth,  she  is  our  mother, 
and  few  of  us,  her  sons,  who  have  not  added 
a  wrinkle  to  her  brow.    She  gave  us  birth, 
we  drew  our  nurture  from  her  ample  breast, 
and  there  is  coming  for  us  all  an  hour 
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when  we  shall  pray  that  she  will  ope  her  arms 
and  take  us  back  again. 

A.   SMITH 
iS^  TRIAL   THE   TEST  OF  VIRTUE 

THE  hero  works  thro'  storms  his  way  to  glory, 
virtue  like  purest  gold  is  proved  in  fire. 
The  sinewy  Cyclops  his  rough  metal  steeled, 
and  arms  on  adamantine  anvils  nealed, 
with  heat  and  strength  hardened  the  massy  bar, 
and  clothed  th'  immortal  leader  of  the  war ; 
armed  with  impenetrable  mail  the  god 
triumphant  o*er  gigantic  squadrons  rode. 
'    Our  passions  are  the  legions  we  should  quell, 
and  solid  virtue  is  the  tempered  steel. 

CH.  JOHNSON 


E 


35a  MARCIA  TO  LUCIA—RESIGNATION' 

ET  US  not,  Lucia,  aggravate  our  sorrows, 
but  to  the  Gods  submit  the  event  of  things. 
Our  lives,  discolored  with  our  present  woes, 
may  still  grow  bright  and  smile  with  happier  hours. 
So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 
of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains, 
works  itself  clear  and,  as  it  runs,  refines  ; 
till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirror  shines, 
refle6is  each  flower  that  on  the  border  grows, 
and  a  new  heaven  in  its  fair  bosom  shows. 


J.   ADDISON 


353 


INVOCATION  TO  SLEEP 


CARE-CHARMING  Sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woes, 
brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyself  dispose 
on  this  aflli(fled  prince;  fall,  like  a  cloud, 
in  gentle  showers ;  give  nothing  that  is  loud 
or  painful  to  his  slumbers ;  easy,  light, 
and  as  a  purling  stream,  thou  son  of  Night, 
pass  by  his  troubled  senses ;  sing  his  pain, 
like  hollow  murmuring  wind  or  silver  rain ; 
into  this  prince  gently,  oh,  gently  slide, 
and  kiss  him  into  slumbers  like  a  bride. 

J.  FLETCHER 


L° 
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354  THE  PRISON  CHAMBER 

00 K  round  thee,  young  Astolpho :    there's   the 
place, 
which  men  (for  being  pocJr)  are  sent  to  starve  in, — 
rude  remedy,  I  trow,  for  sore  disease. 
Within  these  walls,  stifled  by  damp  and  stench, 
doth  hope's  fair  torch  expire ;  and  at  the  snuff, 
ere  yet  'tis  quite  extindl,  rude,  wild  and  wayward, 
the  desperate  revelries  of  wild  despair, 
kindling  their  hell-born  cressets,  light  to  deeds 
that  the  poor  captive  would  have  died  ere  pradliscd, 
till  bondage  sunk  his  soul  to  his  condition. 


M 


355  LOT  OF  MAN  AND    WOMAN  COMPARED 

AN  by  the  battle's  hour  immortalized 
may  fall,  yet  leave  his  name  to  living  song; 
but  of  forsaken  woman's  countless  tears 
what  recks  the  after-world.^  the  poet's  voice 
tells  nought  of  all  the  slow,  sad,  weary  days, 
and  long,  long  nights,  through  which  the  lonely  soul 
poured  itself  forth,  consumed  itself  away, 
in  passionate  adjurings,  vain  desires, 
and  ceaselsss  weepings  for  the  early  lost, 
the  loved  and  vanished. 

F.  HEMANS  from  Goethe 

356  INVOCATION  TO  COTYTTO 

AIL,  goddess  of  no6lurnal  sport, 
dark-veiled  Cotytto,  to  whom  the  secret  flame 
of  midnight  torches  burns  !  mysterious  dame, 
that  ne'er  art  called  but  when  the  dragon-womb 
of  Stygian  darkness  spets  her  thickest  gloom, 
and  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air, 
stay  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair, 
wherein  thou  ridest  with  Hecate,  and  befriend 
us  thy  vowed  priests,  till  utmost  end 
of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out. 

J.   MILTON 


H 


357  EXUBERANCE  OF  LENITY 

Y  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
and  harmful  pity  must  be  laid  aside. 


M 
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To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks? 
not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den: 
Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth  lick? 
not  his  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face: 
Who  'scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting? 
not  he  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back: 
the  smallest  worm  will  turn  being  trodden  on; 
and  doves  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood, 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
^^  TRUE  JUSTICE 

ALL  are  not  just,  because  they  do  no  wrong, 
^  but  he,  who  will  not  wrong  me  when  he  may, 
he  is  the  truly  just.     I  praise  not  them, 
who  in  thdir  petty  dealings  pilfer  not; 
but  him,  whose  conscience  spurns  a  secret  fraud, 
when  he  might  plunder  and  defy  surprise : 
his  be  the  praise,  who  looking  down  with  scorn 
on  the  false  judgment  of  the  partial  herd, 
consults  his  own  clear  heart,  and  boldly  dares 
to  be,  not  to  be  thought,  an  honest  man. 

R.  CUMBERLAND 

359       THE  ENCOUNTER  BETWEEN  MORTIMER  AND 

GLENDOWER 

WHEN  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank, 
in  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand,  * 
he  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
in  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 
Three  times  they  breathed  and  three  times  did  they 

drink, 
upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood  ; 
who  then,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 
ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
and  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank 
blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
.360  ON  SLANDER   TO  THE  DEAD 

OUND  not  the  soul  of  a  departed  man! 


w 


'tis  impious  cruelty;  let  justice  strike 
the  living,  but  in  mercy  spare  the  dead. 
And.  why  pursue  a  shadow  that  is  past? 
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Why  slander  the  deaf  earth,  that  cannot  hear, 
the  dumb,  that  cannot  utter?  When  the  soul 
no  longer  takes  account  of  human  wrongs, 
nor  joys  nor  sorrows  touch  the  mouldering  heart. 
As  well  you  may  give  feeling  to  the  tomb, 
as  what  it  covers — both  alike  defy  you. 

R.  CUMBERLAND 
361  THE  QUARRELS  OF  BROTHERS 

HATRED  hatched  at  home  is  a  tame  tiger, 
may  fawn  and  sport,  but  never  leaves  his  nature. 
The  jars  of  brothers,  two  such  mighty  ones, 
is  like  a  small  stone  thrown  into  a  river, 
the  breach  scarce  heard ;  but  view  the  beaten  current, 
and  you  shall  see  a  thousand  angry  rings 
rise  in  his  face,  still  swelling  and  still  growing; 
so  jars  circling  in  distrusts,  distrusts  breed  dangers, 
and  dangers  death,  the  greatest,  extreme  shadow, 
till  nothing  bound  'em  but  the  shore,  their  graves. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER 


362  THE  BELATED  TRAVELLER 

AS  you  have  seen  an  unskilled  traveller, 
L   charmed   with    some    shady   wood's   delightful 
prospedl, 
stretch  out  his  limbs  luxuriously  supine, 
and  sink  in  slumbers  thoughtless  of  his  journey, 
till  on  a  sudden  swift-winged  night  comes  on, 
he  starts,  and  rouses  from  his  golden  dream, 
with  aching  heart  beholds  declining  day, 
aghast  and  frighted  roams  the  trackless  wild, 
and  vainly  searches  the  forgotten  path, 
which  intercepting  darkness  bars  from  view. 

E.  HAYWOOD 


363  ADVICE  ON  CONDUCT 

FOR  your  behaviour,  let  it  be  free 
and  negligent;  not  clogged  with  ceremony 
or  observance:  give  no  man  honour,  but 
upon  equal  terms;  for  look  how  much  thou 
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giv'st  any  man  above  that,  so  much  thou 
tak'st  from  thyself;  he  that  will  once  give  the 
wall  shall  be  quickly  thrust  into  the  kennel: 
measure  not  thy  carriage  by  any  man's  eye. 
thy  speech  by  no  man's  ear;  but  be  resolute 
and  confident  in  doing  and  in  saying: 
and  this  is  the  grace  of  a  right  gentleman. 

G.  CHAPMAN 
364  PETE  CELSA 

NATURE  that  formed  us  of  four  elements, 
warring  within  our  breast  for  regiment, 
doth  teach  us  all  to  have  aspiring  niinds: 
our  souls,  whose  faculties  can  comprehend 
the  wondrous  archite(flure  of  the  world, 
and  measure  every  wandering  planet's  course, 
still  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite, 
and  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres, 
will  us  to  wear  ourselves  and  never  rest, 
until  we  reach  the  ripest  fruit  of  all. 


D 


365  BRUTUS'  REPROOF  OF  CASSIUS 

jID  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake? 
What  villain  touched  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
and  not  for  justice?    What,  shall  one  of  us, 
that  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world, 
but  for  supporting  robbers;  shall  we  now 
contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes? 
and  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours, 
for  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus? — 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
than  such  a  Roman. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

^66     GRATITUDE  OF  OSMVN  ON  RECOVERING  HIS 

WIFE  ALMERIA 

GRANT  me  but  life,  good  Heaven,  but  length  of  days, 
to  pay  some  part,  some  little  of  the  debt, 
this  countless  sum  of  tenderness  and  love, 
for  which  I  stand  engaged  to  this  all-excellence: 
then  bear  me  in  a  whirlwind  to  my  fate! 
snatch  me  from  life  and  cut  me  short  unwarned; 


o 
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then,  then  'twill  be  enough! — I  shall  be  old, 
I  shall  have  lived  beyond  all  eras  then 
of  yet  unmeasured  time,  when  I  have  made 
this  exquisite,  this  most  amazing  goodness, 
some  recompense  of  love  and  matchless  truth ! 

W.  CONGREVE 

367  THE  CARES  OF  ROYALTY 

ROYALTY!  what  joys  hast  thou  to  boast, 
to  recompense  thy  cares?    Ambition  seems 
the  passion  of  a  God.    Yet,  from  thy  throne 
have  I  with  envy  seen  the  naked  slave 
rejoicing  in  the  music  of  his  chains, 
and  singing  toil  away;  and  then,  at  eve, 
returning  peaceful  to  his  couch  of  rest: 
while  I  sat  anxious  and  perplexed  with  cares; 
proje(fling,  plotting,  fearful  of  events : 
or  like  a  wounded  snake,  lay  down  to  writhe 
the  sleepless  night  upon  a  bed  of  state. 

A.  DOWE 

368  SAMSON  TO  HIS  GUIDE 

LITTLE  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
to  these  dark  steps,  a  little  further  on; 
for  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade: 
there  I  am  wont  to  sit,  when  any  chance 
relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil, 
daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoined  me; 
where  I,  a  prisoner  chained,  scarce  freely  draw 
the  air  imprisoned  also,  close  and  damp, 
unwholesome  draught.    But  here  I  feel  amends, 
the  breath  of  heaven  fresh  blowing,  pure  and  sweet, 
with  day-spring  bom;  here  leave  me  to  respire. 

369  This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold 
to  Dagon  their  sea-idol,  and  forbid 
laborious  works — unwillingly  this  rest 

their  superstition  yields  me — ^hence,  with  leave 
retiring  from  the  popular  noise,  I  seek 
this  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease, — 
ease  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind 
from  restless  thoughts,  that,  like  a  deadly  swarm 
of  hornets  armed,  no  sooner  found  alone, 
but  rush  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
times  past,  what  once  I  was  and  what  am  now. 


A 
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370  O  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  Heaven  foretold 
twice  by  an  Angel  ?  who  at  last  in  sight 
of  both  my  parents  all  in  flames  ascended 
from  off  the  altar,  where  an  oflfering  burned, 
as  in  a  fiery  column  charioting 
his  god-like  presence,  and  from  some  great  acH: 
or  benefit  reveal'd  to  Abraham's  race. 
Why  was  my  breeding  ordered  and  prescribed 
as  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 
designed  for  great  exploits?  if  I  must  die 
betrayed,  captived,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out, 
made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze, 
to  grind  in  brazen  fetters  under  task 

271  with  this  heaven-gifted  strength  ?    O  glorious  strength 
put  to  the  labour  of  a  beast,  debased 
lower  than  bond-slave!  Promise  was  that  I 
should  Israel  from  Philistian  yoke  deliver. — 
Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
eyeless  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  slaves, 
himself  in  bonds  under  Philistian  yoke. — - 
Yet  stay,  let  me  not  rashly  call  in  doubt 
divine  predidlion.     What  if  all  foretold 
had  been  fulfilled  but  through  mine  own  default! 
Whom  have  I  to  complain  of  but  myself? 
who,  this  high  gift  of  strength  committed  to  me, 
in  what  part  lodged,  how  easily  bereft  me, 
under  the  seal  of  silence  could  not  keep, 
but  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it, 
overcome  with  importunity  and  tears. 

J.  MILTON 
37:^  LIBERTY 

EQUAL  Nature  fashioned  us 
all  in  one  mould.     The  bear  serves  not  the  bear, 
nor  the   wolf  the  wolf:  'Twas  odds  of  strength  in 

tyrants, 
that  plucked  the  first  link  from  the  golden  chain 
with  which  that  THING  OF  THINGS  bound  fh  the  world. 
Why  then,  since  we  are  taught  by  their  examples 
to  love  our  liberty,  if  not  command, 
should  the  strong  serve  the  weak,  the  fair  deformed 

ones? 
or  such  as  know  the  cause  of  things  pay  tribute 
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to  ignorant  fools?    All*s  but  the  outward  gloss 
and  politic  form  that  doth  distinguish  us. 

P.  MASSINGER 

373  THEMISTOCLES  PREDICTS    THE  RESTORATION 

OF  ATHENS 

SUPERB,  her  strudlures  shall  proclaim 
no  less  a  marvel,  than  the  matchless  bird 
the  glory  of  Arabia,  when,  consumed 
in  burning  frankincense  and  myrrh,  he  shows 
his  presence  new,  and  opening  to  the  sun 
regenerated  gloss  of  plumage,  towers, 
himself  a  species.     So  shall  Athens  rise, 
bright  from  her  ashes,  mistress  sole  of  Greece, 
From  long  Piraean  walls  her  winged  power 
shall  awe  the  Orient  and  Hesperian  worlds. 

R.  GLOVER 


374    T7VEN  to  the  utmost  I  have  been  to  thee 
X--/  a  kind  and  a  good  Father:  and  herein 
I  but  repay  a  gift  which  I  myself 
received  at  other  hands;  for,  though  now  old 
beyond  the  common  life  of  man,  I  still 
remember  them  who  loved  me  in  my  youth. 
Both  of  them  sleep  together;  here  they  lived, 
as  all  their  forefathers  had  done;  and  when 
at  length  their  time  was  come,  they  were  not  loth 
to  give  their  bodies  to  the  family  mould. 
I  wished  that  thou  should'st  live  the  life  they  lived. 


375  GRIEF^MEDICINAL 

HE  that  lacks  time  to  mourn  lacks  time  to  mend. 
Eternity  mourns  that.    'Tis  an  ill  cure 
for  life's  worst  ills,  to  have  no  time  to  feel  them. 
Where  sorrow's  held  intrusive  and  tum'd  out, 
there  wisdom  will  not  enter  nor  true  powers 
nor  ought  that  dignifies  humanity. 
Yet  such  the  barrenness  of  busy  life ! 
From  shelf  to  shelf  Ambition  clambers  up, 
to  reach  the  naked'st  pinnacle  of  all, 
F.  S.    Ill  4 
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whilst  Magnanimity,  absolved  from  toil, 
reposes  self>included  at  the  base. 

H.    TAYLOR 

376  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

DISCOMFORTABLE  cousin !  know'st  thou  not 
that  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
behind  the  globe,  that  lights  the  lower  world, 
then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen, 
in  murders  and  in  outrage,  boldly  here; 
but  when,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball, 
he  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines, 
and  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole, 
then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins, 
the  cloak  of  night  being  plucked  from  off  their  backs, 
stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves? 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

377  LOVE^HOW  TO  BE   WON 

CAN  Love  be  pleased?    Love  is  a  gentle  spirit; 
the  wind  that  blows  the  April  flowers  not  softer ; 
she's  drawn  with  doves  to  shew  her  peacefulness : 
lions  and  bloody  pards  are  Mars*s  servants. 
Would  you  serve  Love?  do  it  with  humbleness, 
without  a  noise,  with  still  prayers  and  soft  murmurs ; 
upon  her  altars  offer  your  obedience, 
and   not   your  brawls ;    she's    won   with    tears,    not 

terrors ; 
that  fire  you  kindle  to  her  deity 
is  only  grateful  when  it's  blown  with  sighs, 
and  holy  incense  flung  with  white-hand  innocence. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER 

378  QUEEN  MARGARET    TO  HENRY   VI    ON  HUMPHREY 

DUKE   OF   GLOSTER 

CAN  you  not  see?    or  will  ye  not  observe 
the  strangeness  of  his  altered  countenance? 
With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself; 
how  insolent  of  late  he  is  become, 
how  proud,  how  peremptory,  and  unlike  himself? 
We  knew  the  time  since  he  was  mild  and  affable; 
and,  if  we  did  but  glance  a  far-off  look, 
immediately  he  was  upon  his  knee. 
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But  meet  him  now,  and,  be  it  in  the  mom, 
when  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day, 
he  knits  his  brow,  and  shows  an  angry  eye. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


H 


379  ORESTES'  SOLILOQUY 

ARK!  in  the  trembling  leaves 
mysterious  whispers:  hark!  a  rushing  sound 
sweeps  through  yon  twilight  depth — e'en  now  they 

come, 
they  throng  to  greet  their  guest!  and  who  are  they 
rejoicing  each  with  each  in  stately  joy, 
as  a  king's  children  gathered  for  the  hour 
of  some  high  festival !   Exultingly 
and  kindred-hke,  and  godlike,  on  they  pass, 
the  glorious  wandering  shapes!  aged  and  youn^, 
proud  men  and  royal  women!   Lo  my  race, 
my  sire's  ancestral  race! 

F.  HEMANSyr^/«  Goethe 

380  HAMLET  TO  HIS  MOTHER 

100K  here,  upon  this  pi<flure,  and  on  this, — 
-*  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow: 
Hyperion's  cuils :  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
an  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command; 
a  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
new-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill; 
a  combination  and  a  form,  indeed, 
where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man: 
this  was  your  husband 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

381  ENEAS'  REQUEST  TO  DIDO 

SO  much  have  I  received  at  Dido's  hands, 
as,  without  blushing,  I  can  ask  no  more: 
yet,  queen  of  Afric,  are  my  ships  unrigged, 
my  sails  all  rent  in  sunder  with  the  wind, 
my  oars  broken,  and  my  tackling  lost, 
yea,  all  my  navy  split  with  rocks  and  shelves; 
nor  stem  nor  anchor  have  our  maimed  fleet: 
our  masts  the  furious  wind  strook  overboard: 

4—2 
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which  piteous  wants  if  Dido  will  supply, 
we  will  account  her  author  of  our  lives. 

C.  MARLOWE 

382  LONGING  OF  ORESTES  FOR  REPOSE 

|N£  draught  from  Lethe's  flood !  reach  me  one 
draught, 

one  last  cool  goblet  filled  with  dewy  peace! 
soon  will  the  spasm  of  life  departing  leave 
my  bosom  free!   Soon  shall  my  spirit  flow 
along  the  deep  waves  of  forgetfulness, 
calmly  and  silently!  away  to  you, 
ye  dead !    Ye  dwellers  of  the  eternal  cloud, 
take  home  the  son  of  earth,  and  let  him  steep 
his  o'er- worn  senses  in  your  dim  repose 

for  evermore. 

F.  HEMANS^/!f/  Goethe 

383  RICHES 

STILL  to  be  rich  is  still  to  be  unhappy: 
still  to  be  envied,  hated  and  abus'd: 
still  to  commence  new  law-suits,  new  vexations, 
still  to  be  carking,  still  to  be  colle<fling, 
only  to  make  your  funeral  a  feast, 
and  hoard  up  riches  for  a  thriftless  heir: 
let  me  be  light  in  purse,  and  light  in  heart; 
give  me  small  means,  but  give  content  withal, 
only  preserve  me  from  the  law,  kind  Gods ! 
and  I  will  thank  you  for  my  poverty. 

R.  CUMBERLAND 

384  PRO  ME  THE  US— FURIES 

Fur,  WJ^  are  the  ministers  of  pain  and  fear, 

VV    and  disappointment,  and  mistrust,  and  hate, 
and  clinging  crime;  and  as  lean  dogs  pursue 
through   wood  and  lake  some  struck   and   sobbing 

fawn, 
we  track  all  things  that  weep  and  bleed  and  live, 
when  the  great  King  betrays  them  to  our  will 

Pro.  Oh!  many  fearful  natures  in  one  name, 

I  know  ye;  and  these  lakes  and  echoes  know 
the  darkness  and  the  clangour  of  your  wings.   ' 
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But  why  more  hideous  than  your  loathed  selves 
gather  ye  up  in  legions  from  the  deep? 

P.  B.   SHELLEY 

385  ATi  PROLOGUS 

CONDEMNED  soul,  At6,  from  lowest  hell 
and  deadly  rivers  of  th'  infernal  Jove, 
where  bloodless  ghosts  in  pains  of  endless  date 
fill  ruthless  ears  with  never-ceasing  cries,  • 
behold,  I  come  in  place,  and  bring  beside 
the  bane  of  Troy;  behold,  the  fatal  fruit 
raught  from  the  golden  tree  of  Proserpine. 
Proud  Troy  must  fall,  so  bid  the  gods  above, 
and  stately .  Ilium's  lofty  towers  be  razed 
by  conquering  hands  of  the  viflorious  foe. 

G.  PEELE 

386  QUEEN  GUINEVERE'S  REMORSE 

GONE,— my  lord! 
gone  thro'  my  sin  to  slay  and  to  be  slain! 
and  he  forgave  me,  and  I  could  not  speak. 
Farewell?  I  should  have  answered  his  farewell 
His  mercy  choked  me.     Gone,  my  lord  the  King, 
my  own  true  lord  !  how  dare  I  call  him  mine? 
l^e  shadow  of  another  cleaves  to  me, 
and  makes  me  one  pollution :  he,  the  King 
called  me  polluted:  shall  I  kill  myself? 
what  help  in  that?    I  cannot  kill  my  sin, 
if  soul  be  soul ;  nor  can  I  kill  my  shame ; 
no,  nor  by  living  can  I  live  it  down. 

A-  TENNYSON 

387  IPHIGENIA    TO   ARKAS 

FREELY  to  breathe  alone  is  not  to  live. 
Say,  is  it  life,  within  this  holy  fane, 
like  a  poor  ghost  around  its  sepulcre 
to  linger  out  my  days  ?   Or  call  you  that 
a  life  of  conscious  happiness  and  joy, 
when  every  hour,  dream*d  listlessly  away, 
leads  to  those  dark  and  melancholy  days, 
which  the  sad  troop  of  the  departed  spend 
in  self-forgetfulness  on  Lethe's  shore? 
a  useless  life  is  but  an  early  death  ; 
this,  woman's  lot,  is  eminently  mine. 

X  SWANWICK //-!?»«  Goethe 
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388  PALAMON  TO  ARCITE  IN  PRISON  AT  ATHENS 

OH,  cousin  Arcite, 
where    is  Thebes   now?    where    is    our    noble 
country  ? 
where  are  our  friends  and  kindreds?    Never  more 
must  we  behold  those  comforts :  never  more 
shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twins  of  Honour, 
our  arms  again,  and  feel  our  fiery  horses 
like  proud  seas  under  us!   our  good  swords  now, 
(better  the  red-eyed  god  of  war  ne'er  ware) 
ravish'd  our  sides,  like  age,  must  run  to  rust, 
and  deck  the  temples  of  those  gods  that  hate  us ; 
these  hands  shall  never  draw  'em  out  like  lightning, 
to  blast  whole  armies,  more! 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER 

389  POLAND 

"T^IS  done !    and   Power,  brute    Power,   hath  now 

X        usurped 
the  throne  of  justice.    Poland  is  no  more, 
her  proud  existence,  perhaps  her  very  name, 
rased  from  the  list  of  nations.    Europe  saw 
and  interposed  not.    May  she  never  rue 
the  strong  example  of  successful  guilt. 
Farewell,  sir.     Should* st  thou  see  my  son,  salute 
him  with  a  dying  mother's  blessing :  say 
that  next  to  leaving  him  and  Poland  happy, 
the  dearest  consolation  was  to  know 
that  he  had  done  his  duty. 

R.   FERRARS 

390  ANCIENT  GOVERNMENTS 

THERE  was  a  time,  so  ancient  records  tell, 
there  were  communities,  scarce  known  by  name 
in  these  degenerate  days,  but  once  far-famed, 
when  liberty  and  justice,  hand-in-hand, 
ordered  the  common  weal ;  where  great  men  grew 
up  to  their  natural  eminence,  and  none, 
saving  the  wise,  just,  eloquent,  were  great: 
where  power  was  of  God's  gift,  to  whom  he  gave 
supremacy  of  merit,  the  sole  means 
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and  broad  highway  to  power,  that  ever  then 
was  meritoriously  administered. 

H.  TAYLOR 

391  TRIUMPHAL  RETURIT  OF  ZIPHARES 

HE  comes,  and  with  a  port  as  proud, 
as  if  he  had  subdued  the  spacious  world: 
and  all  Sinope*s  streets  are  filled  with  such 
a  glut  of  people,  you  would  think  some  God 
had  conquered  in  their  cause,  and  they  thus  ranked, 
that  he  might  make  his  entrance  on  their  heads! 
while  from  the  scaffolds,  windows,  tops  of  houses, 
are  cast  such  gaudy  showers  of  garlands  down, 
that  even  the  crowd  appear  like  conquerors, 
and  the  whole  city  seems  like  one  vast  meadow, 
set  all  with  flowers,  as  a  clear  heaven  with  stars. 

N.  LEE 
39  a  THE   VISION  OF  OBERON 

THAT  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  couldst  not) 
flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  armed:  a  certain  aim  he  took 
at  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west, 
and  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
as  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts: 
but  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon  ; 
and  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 
in  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
393  WRITTEN  IN  HIS  LIBRARY 

MY  days  among  the  dead  are  passed; 
around  me  I  behold, 
where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

the  mighty  minds  of  old : 
my  never-failing  friends  are  they, 
with  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 
With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal, 

and  seek  relief  in  woe ; 
and  then  I  understand  and  feel, 

how  much  to  them  I  owe. 

R.  SOUTHEY 
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394  DUKE  OF  YORICS  DEATH 
RICHARD — MESSENGER — EDWARD 

R,      T)  UT  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretell 
O  some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue  ? 

M,     Ah,  one  that  was  a  woeful  looker  on. 

E,      O,  speak  no  more  f  for  I  have  heard  too  much. 

R,     Say  how  he  died,  for  I  will  hear  it  alL 

M.     Environed  he  was  with  many  foes, 

and  stood  against  them  as  the  hope  of  Troy ; 
but  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds ; 
and  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 
hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timbered  oak. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

395  SUPREME  FORTUNE  FALLS  SOONEST 

YET  kings  are  gods,  and  make  the  proudest  stoop : 
yea,  but  themselves  are  still  pursued  with  hate: 
and  men  were  made  to  mount  and  then  to  droop. 
Such  chances  wait  upon  uncertain  fate, 
that  where  she  kissedi  once,  she  quelleth  twice; 
then  whoso  lives  content  is  happy,  wise. 
What  motion  moveth  this  philosophy  ? 
oh,  Sylla,  see  the  ocean  ebbs  and  floats, 
the  spring-time  wanes  when  winter  draweth  nigh: 
I,  these  are  true  and  most  assured  notes. 
Inconstant  chance  such  tickle  turns  has  lent, 
as  whoso  fears  no  fall,  must  seek  content 

T.  LODGE 

396  ACE  RON  I  A   TO  AGRIPPINA 

WELL  remember  too  (for  I  was  present) 
when  in  a  secret  and  dead  hour  of  night, 
due  sacrifice  performed  vrith  barbarous  rites 
of  muttered  charms  and  solemn  invocation, 
you  made  the  Magi  call  the  dreadful  powers, 
that  read  futurity,  to  know  the  fate 
impending  o*er  your  son :  their  answer  was, 
*  If  the  son.  reign,  the  mother  perishes.' 
'  Perish,'  you  cried,  *  the  mother !  reign  the  son ! ' 
He  reigns,  the  rest  is  heaven's ;  who  oft  has  bade, 
even  when  its  will  seemed  wrote  in  lines  of  blood, 
th'  unthought  event  disclose  a  whiter  meaning. 

T.  GRAY 
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397  A  HERO 

IS  worth  is  great;  valiant  he  is  and  temperate; 
and  one  that  never  thinks  his  life  his  own 
if  his  friend  need  it    When  he  was  a  boy, 
as  oft  as  I  returned,  (as,  without  boast, 
I  brought  home  conquest),  he  would  gaze  upon  me 
and  view  me  round,  to  find  in  what  one  limb 
the  virtue  lay  to  do  those  things  he  heard ; 
then  would  he  wish  to  see  my  sword,  and  feel 
the  quickness  of  the  edge,  and  in  his  hand 
weigh  it:  he  oft  would  make  me  smile  at  this. 
His  youth  did  promise  much,  and  his  ripe  years 
will  see  it  all  performed. 

BEAUMONT  AND   FLETCHER 

398  HENRY  BEAUFORT S  REPLY  TO   THE  CHARGES 

OP  THE  DUKE  OP  GLOSTBR 

IF   I  were  covetous,  ambitious,  or  perverse, 
as  he  will  have  me,  how  am  I   so  poor? 
or  how  haps  it  I   seek  not  to  advance 
or  raise  myself,  but  keep  my  wonted  calling? 
And  for  dissension,  who  preferreth  peace 
more  than   I   do, — except   I   be  provoked? 
No,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  that  offends ; 
it  is  not  that  that  hath  incensed  the  duke : 
it  is,  because  no  one  should  sway  but  he; 
no  one  but  he  should  be  about  the  king ; 
and  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  breast, 
and  makes  him  roar  these  accusations  forth. 

W.    SHAKESPEARE 

399  EXCLAMATIONS  OP  IPHIGENIA  ON  SEEING 

HER  BROTHER 

OH  hear  me,  look  upon  me  !    how  my  heart, 
after  long  desolation,  now  unfolds 
unto  this  new  delight,  to  kiss  thy  head, 
thou  dearest,  dearest  one  of  all   on  earth, 
to  clasp  thee  with  my  arms,  which  were  but  thrown 
on  the  void  winds  before!     Oh  give  me  way, 
give  my  soul's  rapture  way !    the  eternal  fount 
leaps  not  more  brightly  forth  from  cliff  to  cliff 
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of  high  Parnassus,  down  the  golden  vale, 
than  the  strong  joy  bursts  gushing  from  my  heart, 
and  swells  around  me  to  a  flood  of  bliss — 
Orestes! — oh,  my  brother! 

F.  HEMANsy>v»e  Goethe 

400  WALLENSTEIirS  LAMENT  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 

MAX  PICCOLOMINI 

I   SHALL  grieve  down  this  blow,  of  that  I'm  con- 
scious : 
what  does  not  man  grieve  down  ?    From  the  highest, 
as  from  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day, 
he  learns  to  wean  himself:  for  the  strong  hours 
conquer  him.    yet  I   feel  what   I   have  lost 
in  him.    The  bloom  is  vanished  from  my  life. 
For  oh,  he  stood  beside  me  like  my  youth, 
transformed  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream, 
clothing  the  palpable  and  familiar 
with  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn. 
Whatever  fortunes  wait  my  future  toils, 
the  beautiful  is  vanished — and  returns   not. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE /r^w  Schiller 

401  REFORMATION  OF  KING  HENRY  V 

MY  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave, 
for  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affe(flions ; 
and  with  his  spirit  sadly  I   survive, 
to  mock  the  expe<5lation  of  the  world, 
to  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
after  my  seeming.    The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
hath  proudly  flowed  in  vanity  till  now : 
now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea, 
where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods, 
and  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

402  OF  A  MIRACULOUS  VINE  IN  EUBOEA 

UPON   Euboea's  coast  is  seen 
a  wondrous  vine  to  shoot, 
at  sunrise  'tis  with  tendrils  green, 
at  sunset  dark  with,  fruit : 
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at  dawn  it  spreads  its  leaves  around, 

at  noontide  blooms  its  flower, 
and  soon  with  grapes  its  boughs  are  crowned, 

that  ripen  every  hour: 
and  now  more  soft,  now  purple  grown, 

the  clusters  lade"  the  vine, 
and  when  the  evening  shades  draw  on, 

the  peasant  quaffs  the  wine. 

J.  ANSTICE 


u 


403  A  PLEA  FOR  INCONSTANCY 

ET  us  examine  all  the  creatures,  read 
the  book  of  nature  through,  and  we  shall  find 
nothing  doth  still  the  same ;  the  stars  do  wander, 
and  have  their  divers  influence;  the  elements 
shuffle  into  innumerable  changes ; 
our  constitutions  vary;  herbs  and  trees 
admit  their  frosts  and  summer:   and  why  then 
should  our  desires,  that  are  so  nimble  and 
more  subtile  than  the  spirits  in  our  blood, 
be  such  staid  things  within  us,  and  not  share 
their  natural  liberty?    Shall  we  admit  a  change 
in  smaller  things,  and  not  allow  it  in 
what  most  of  all  concerns  us? 

J.  SHIRLEY 

404    T  T  EAR  now  the  woes  which  followed  upon  these  : 
XJ.  fallen  on  the  ground  her  boys  were  quitting  life, 
when  lo  !  the  hapless  mother  haps  on  them, 
sees  that  their  wounds  are  mortal  and  sobs  out — 
*  Children,  with  all  my  haste  I  come  too  late, 
too  late  to  aid' — Then,  prone  on  each  in  turn, 
she  wept,  she  mourned  the  pangs  her  heart  had  known 
with  noisy  grief,  while  helping  at  her  side 
the  sister  cries — *0  ye  to  whom  she  looked 
to  tend  her  in  old  age,  brothers,  who  leave 
a  sister  unprote<5led  and  yet  still 
are  dear,  most  dear.' 


405  A  LOVER  IN  SOLITUDE 

OW  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man! 
these  shadowy,  desert,  unfrequented  woods 


H 
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I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns: 

here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 

and  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 

tune  my  distresses  and  record  my  woes. 

O  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 

leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless, 

lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 

and  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was  I 

Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia; 

thou  gentle  nymph,  che^sh  thy  forlorn  swain ! 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
406  COURAGE  IN  DIFFICULTIES 

GREAT  lords,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss, 
but  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  overboard, 
the  cable  broke,  the  holding-anchor  lost, 
and  half  our  sailors  swallowed  in  the  flood  ? 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  is*t  meet  that  he 
should  leave  die  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 
with  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 
and  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much  ; 
whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock, 
which  industry  and  courage  might  have  saved? 
Ah,  what  a  shame !  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this ! 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


I 


407  HAMLETS  MELANCHOLY 

HAVE  of  late — ^but  wherefore  I  know  not— lost 
all  my  mirth,  forgone  all  custom  of  exercises ;  and, 
indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that 
this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile 
promontory ;  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air, 
look  you,  this  brave  overhanging  firmament,  this  ma- 
jestical  roof  fretteji  with  golden  fire, — why,  it  appears 
no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  con- 
gregation of  vapours.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man ! 
how  noble  in  reason  1  how  infinite  in  faculty !  in 
form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable !  in 
a6lion  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension  how  like 
a  god  ! 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
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408  BELISARIUS  EXPRESSING  HIS  ADMIRATION  OF 

HIS  ADOPTED  SONS'   INBORN   ROYALTY 

OTHOU  goddess, 
thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon 'st 
in  these  two  princely  boys!    They  are  as  gentle 
as  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 
not  wagging  his  sweet  head:  and  yet  as  rough, 
their  royal  blood  enchafed,  as  the  rud'st  wind, 
that  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine, 
and  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.    Tis  wonder, 
that  an  invisible  instincfl  should  frame  them  ^ 

to  royalty  unlearn 'd  ;  honour  untaught ; 
civility  not  seen  from  other ;  valour, 
that  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
as  if  it  had  been  soVd ! 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

409  DALILA    TO  SAMPSON 

SEE  thou  art  implacable,  more  deaf 
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to  prayers  than  winds  and  seas  ;  yet  winds  to  seas 
are  reconciled  at  length,  and  sea  to  shore: 
thy  anger,  unappeasable,  still  rages, 
eternal  tempest,  never  to  be  calmed. 
Why  do  I  humble  thus  myself,  and,  suing 
for  peace,  reap  nothing  but  repulse  and  hate  ? 
bid  go  with  evil  omen,  and  the  brand 
of  infamy  upon  my  name  denounced. 
To  mix  with  thy  concernments  I  desist 
henceforth,  nor  too  much  disapprove  my  own. 

J.   MILTON 


I 


410        SAMSON'S  EXPOSTULATION  WITH  DALILA 

,  BEFORE  all  the  daughters  of  my  tribe 
and  of  my  nation,  chose  thee  from  among 
my  enemies,  loved  thee,  as  too  well  thou  knewest, 
too  well;  unbosomed  all  my  secrets  to  thee, 
not  out  of  levity,  but  overpowered 
by  thy  request,  who  could  deny  thee  nothing; 
yet  now  am  judged  an  enemy.    Why  then 
didst  thou  at  first  receive  me  for  thy  husband, 
then,  as  since  then,  thy  country's  foe  professed  ? 
Being  once  a  wife,  for  me  thou  wast  to  leave 
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parents  and  country ;  nor  was   I  their  subje<^, 
nor  under  their  prote<5lion  but  my  own. 

J.  MILTON 
411  MAX  PICCOLOMINI   TO  HIS  FATHER 

IFE,  life,  my  father, 
my  venerable  father,  life  has  charms 
which  we  have  ne'er  experienced.    We  have  been 
but  voyaging  along  its  barren  coasts, 
like  some  poor  ever-roaming  horde  of  pirates, 
that,  crowded  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship, 
house  on  the  wild  sea  with  wild  usages, 
nor  know  ought  of  the  main  land  but  the  bays 
where  safeliest  they  may  venture  a  thieves'  landing. 
Whatever  in  the  inland  dales  the  land  conceals 
of  fair  and  exquisite,   O  !    nothing,  nothing, 
do  we  behold  of  that  in  our  rude  voyage. 

S.  T,  COLERIDGE /ww  Schiller 
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41a  JULIET  TO  FRIAR  LAURENCE 

l,  BID  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
from  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower ; 
or  walk  in  thievish  ways ;   or  bid  me  lurk 
where  serpents  are ;  chain  me  with  roaring  bears ; 
or  shut  me  nightly  in   a  charnel-house, 
o'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones, 
with  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  skulls ; 
or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave, 
and  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud ; 
things  that,  to  hear  them  told,  have  made  me  tremble  ; 
and  I   will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt, 
to  live  an  unstain'd  wife  to  my  sweet  love. 

w.  shakespeare 
413  Douglas:  soliloquy  in  the  wood 

THIS   is  the  place,   the  centre  of  the  grove. 
Here  stands  the  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  wood : 
how  sweet  and  solemn  is  this  midnight  scene ! 
the  silver  moon,  unclouded,  holds  her    way 
thro'  skies,  where   I   could  count  each  little  star. 
The  fanning  west-wind  scarcely  stirs  the  leaves ; 
the  river,  rushing  o'er  its  pebbled  bed, 
imposes  silence  with  a  stilly  sound. 
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In  such  a  place  as  this^  at  such  an  hour^ 
if  ancestry  can  be  in  aught  believed, 
descending  spirits  have  conversed  with  man, 
and  told  the  secrets  of  the  world   unknown. 

J.  HOME 

414  THOMAS  MOWBRAY,  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK 

HOWEVER  God  or  fortune  cast  my  lot, 
there  lives  or  dies,  true  to  King  Richard's  throne, 
a  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman : 
never  did    captive  with  a  freer  heart 
cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
his  golden  uncontrolled  enfranchisement, 
more  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
this  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary. — 
Most  mighty  liege, — and  my  companion  peers, — 
take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years: 
as  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest 
go  I  to  fight :    truth  hath  a  quiet  breast. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

415  TARQVINIVS  SVPERBVS  DE  SOMNIO  SVO 

CUM  jam  quieti  corpus  no(flumo  impetu 
dedi,  sopore  placans  artus  languidos  ; 
visum  est  in  somnis  pastorem  ad  me  appellere 
pecus  lanigerum  eximii  polchritudine : 
duos  consanguineos  arietes  inde  eligi, 
praeclarioremque  alterum  involare  me: 
deinde  ejus  germanum  comibus  connitier 
in  me  arietare,  eoque  idlu  me  ad  casum  dari : 
exin  prostratum  terri  graviter  saucium, 
resupinum ;  in  coelo  contueri  maximum 
ac  mirificum  facinus  ;  dextrorsum  orbem  flammeum, 
radiatum  soUs,  liquier  cursu  novo. 


416       CONJECTORVM  INTERPRETATIO  SVPER  EODEM 

SOMNIO  TARQVJNII 

EX,  quae  in    viti    usurpant   homines,    cogitant, 
curant,  vident, 
quaeque   agunt  vigilantes,    agitantque,    ea    si  cui   in 

somno  accidunt 
minus  minim  est:  sed  in  re  tanti  haud  temere  visa 
se  offerunt: 
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proin  vide,  ne,  quern  tu  esse  hebetem  deputes  aequ^ 

ac  pecus, 
is  sapientii  munitum  pe6lus  egregium  gerat, 
teque  regno  expellat     Nam  id  quod  de  sole  ostentum 

est  tibi, 
populo  commutationem  rerum  portendit  fore 
perpropinquam :  haec  bene  verruncent  populo.     Nam 

quod  ad  dexteram 
cepit  cursum  ab  laevi  signum  praepotens,  polcherrime 
auguratum  est,  rem    Romanam   publicam    summam 

fore. 

L.  ACCIVS 


417  LOVE  IN  BROOKS 

SEE,  gentle  brooks,  how.  quietly  they  glide, 
kissing  the  rugged  banks  on  either  side, 
while  in  their  crystal  streams  at  once  they  shew 
and  with  them  feed  the  flowers  which  they  bestow 
tho'  rudely  thronged  by  a  too  near  embrace, 
in  gentle  murmurs  they  keep  on  their  pace 
to  the  loved  sea:  for  streams  have  their  desires, 
cool  as  they  are,  they  feel  love's  powerful  fires, 
and  with  such  passion,  that  if  any  force 
stop  or  molest  them  in  their  amorous  course, 
they  swell,  break  down  with  rage  and  ravage  o'er 
the  banks  they  kissed  and  flowers  they  fed  before. 

EARL  OF  ROCHESTER 


B 


418  COURAGE   TRIUMPHING  OVER  PERIL 

THE  BASTARD  TO  KING  JOHN 

E  great  in  a6l,  as  you  have  been  in  thought; 
let  not  the  world  see  fear  and  sad  distrust 
govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye : 
be  stirring  as  the  time :  be  fire  with  fire ; 
threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the  brow 
of  bragging  horror :   so  shall  inferior  eyes, 
that  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great, 
grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
the  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 
Away,  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war, 
when  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field: 
show  boldness  and  aspiring  confidence. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
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419  SAMSON  AGONISTES 

MANOAH— CHORUS 

Man,  /^F  ruin  indeed  methought  I  heard  the  noise. 

\J  Oh!  it  continues,  they  have  slain  my  son. 
Cho,     Thy  son  is  rather  slaying  them;  that  outcry 

from  slaughter  of  one  foe  could  not  ascencL 
Man,   Some  dismal  accident  it  needs  must  be; 

what  shall  we  do,  stay  here  or  run  and  see? 
Cho,    Best  keep  together  here,  lest  running  thither, 

we  unawares  run  into  danger's  mouth. 

This  evil  on  the  Philistines  is  fallen; 

from  whom  could  else  a  general  cry  be  heard? 

the  sufferers  then  will  scarce  molest  us  here; 

from  other  hands  we  need  not  much  to  fear. 

J.  MII.TON 

420  WALLENSTEIN  TO  MAX  PJCCOLOMINI 

THINK'ST  thou,  that  fool-like,  I  shall  let  thee  go, 
and  a<5l  the  mock-magnanimous  with  thee? 
Thy  father  is  become  a  villain  to  me; 
I  hold  thee  for  his  son,  and  nothing  more: 
nor  to  no  purpose  shalt  thou  have  been  given 
into  my  power.    Think  not,  that  I  will  honour 
that  ancient  love,  which  so  remorselessly 
he  mangled.    They  are  now  past  by,  those  hours 
of  friendship  and  forgiveness.     Hate  and  vengeance 
succeed — ^tis  now  their  turn — I  too  can  throw 
all  feelings  of  the  man  aside — can  prove 
myself  as  much  a  monster  as  thy  father. 

S.  T.    COLERIDGE  y>V/«  SchilUr 


N 


421       DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  ANCIENT  CATHEDRAL 

O,  all  is  hush'd  and  still  as  death — Tis  dreadful ! 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile 
whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
to  bear  aloft  its  arch*d  and  ponderous  roof, 
by  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immoveable, 
looking  tranquilUty!     It  strikes  an  awe 
and  terror  to  my  aching  sight!  the  tombs 
and  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
and  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembUng  heart 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice; 

F.  s.    in  5 
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nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear ' 
thy  voice; — my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes. 

W.  CONGREVE 
42^  A  COMPARISON 

THE  lapse  of  time  and  rivers  is  the  same, 
both  speed  their  journey  with  a  restless  stream ; 
the  silent  pace,  with  which  they  steal  away, 
no  wealth  can  bribe,  no  prayers  persuade  to  stay, 
alike  irrevocable  both  when  past, 
and  a  wide  ocean  swallows  both  at  last. 
Though  each  resemble  each  in  every  part, 
a  difference  strikes  at  length  the  musing  heart ; 
streams  never  flow  in  vain:  where  streams  abound, 
how  laughs  the  land  with  various  plenty  crown'd! 
but  time,  that  should  enrich  the  nobler  mind, 
negledled,  leaves  a  weary  waste  behind. 

W.   COWPER 


I 


423  SOLILOQUY  ON  DEATH 

HAVE  not  lived 

after  the  rate  to  fear  another  world. 
We  come  from  nothing  into  life,  a  time 
we  measure  with  a  short  breath,  and  that  often 
made  tedious  too  with  our  own  cares  that  fill  it, 
which  like  so  many  atoms  in  a  sunbeam 
but  crowd  and  jostle  one  another.    All, 
from  the  adored  purple  to  the  hair-cloth, 
must  centre  in  a  shside;  and  they  that  have 
their  virtues  to  wait  on  them  bravely  mock 
the  rugged  storms,  which  so  much  fright  them  here, 
when  their  soul's  launched  by  death  into  a  sea 
that's  ever  calm. 

J.  SHIRLEY 
424  THE  BLESSING  OF  SELF-CONTROL 

"T*IS  not  enough,  alas!  our  power  to  extend, 

X     or  over-run  the  world  from  east  to  west, 
or  that  our  hands  the  earth  can  comprehend, 
or  that  we  proudly  do  what  like  us  best 
He  lives  more  quietly  whose  rest  is  made, 
and  can  with  reason  chasten  his  desire, 
than  he  that  blmdly  toileth  for  a  shade, 
and  is  with  other's  empire  set  on  fire. 
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Our  bliss  consists  not  in  possessions, 
but  in  commanding  our  affedlions; 
in  virtue's  choice,  and  vice's  needful  chace 
far  from  our  hearts,  for  staining  of  our  face. 

T.    KYD 


B 


425  SATAN  TO   THE  COUNCIL  OF  INFERNAL  PEERS 

UT  I  should  ill  become  this  throne,  O  Peers, 
and  this  imperial  sovranty,  adorned 
with  splendour,  armed  with  power,  if  aught  proposed 
and  judged  of  public  moment,  in  the  shape 
of  difficulty  or  danger,  could  deter 
me  from  attempting.    Wherefore  do  I  assume 
these  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign, 
refusing  to  accept  as  great  a  share 
of  hazard  as  of  honour,  due  alike 
to  him  who  reigns,  and  so  much  to  him  due 
of  hazard  more,  as  he  above  the  rest 
high  honoured  sits? 

J.   MILTON 

426  THE  LOVE  OF  KINGS 

THE  love  of  kings  is  like  the  blowing  of  winds, 
which  whistle  sometimes  gently  among  the  leaves, 
and  straightway  turn  the  trees  up  by  the  roots ;  or  fire, 
which  warmeth  afar  off,  and  burneth  near  hand ;  or  the 
sea,  which  makes  men  hoise  their  sails  in  a  flattering 
calm,  and  to  cut  their  masts  in  a  rough  storm.  They 
place  affe6lion  by  times,  by  policy,  by  appointment; 
if  they  frown,  who  dares  call  them  unconstant?  if 
bewray  secrets,  who  will  term  them  untrue.'*  if  fall 
to  other  loves,  who  trembles  not,  if  he  call  them  un- 
faithful? 

J.    LYLY 

427  ROME 

ROME,  Rome,  thou  now  resemblest  a  ship 
at  random  wandering  in  a  boisterous  sea, 
when  foaming  billows  feel  the  northern  blasts; 
thou  toil'st  in  peril,  and  the  windy  storm 
doth  topside-turvey  toss  thee  as  thou  float 'st 
Thy  mast  is  shivered  and  thy  mainsail  torn, 
thy  sides  sore  beaten,  and  thy  hatches  broke : 
thou  want' St  thy  tackling,  and  a  ship  unrigged 

5-2 
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can  make  no  shift  to  combat  with  the  sea. 

See  how  the  rocks  do  heave  their  heads  at  thee, 

which  if  thou   should  but  touch,    thou   straight  be- 

com'st 
a  spoil  to  Neptune  and  a  sportful  prey 
to  the  Glaucs  and  Tritons,  pleased  with  thy  decay. 

T.  'kyd 

428  CATILINE    TO   THE  CONSPIRATORS 

ALL  places,  honours,  offices  are  theirs, 
xV  or  where  they  will  confer  'em:  they  leave  us 
the  dangers,  the  repulses,  judgments,  wants; 
which  how  long  will  you  bear,  most  valiant  spirits? 
Were  we  not  better  to  fall  once  with  virtue, 
than  draw  a  wretched  and  dishonoured  breath, 
to  lose   with   shame,   when   these   men's   pride   will 

laugh  ? 
I  call  the  faith  of  gods  and  men  to  question, 
the  power  is  in  our  hands,  our  bodies  able, 
our  minds  as  strong;  o'  the  contrary,  in  them 
all  things  grown  aged,  with  their  wealth  and  years: 
there  wants  but  only  to  begin  the  business, 
the  issue  is  certain. 

B.    JONSON 


429  CONTEMPT  OF  LOVE  PUNISHED 

I   HAVE  done  penance  for  contemning  Love, 
whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punished  me 
with  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans, 
with  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs; 
for,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 
love  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 
and  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow. 
O,  gentle  Proteus,  Love's  a  mighty  lord, 
,and  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess, 
there  is  no  woe  to  his  corredlion, 
nor  to  his  service  no  such  joy  on  earth ! 
now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love; 
nor  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 
upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 
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430  (ENONE—HOBBINOL—DIGON 

CEn.  T^ALSE   Paris,  this  was  not  thy  vow,  when  thou 
X^      and  I  were  one, 
to  range  and  change  old  love  for  new ;  but  now  those 

days  be  gone. 
But  I  will  find  the  goddess  out,  that  she  thy  vow  may 

read. 
And  fill  these  woods  with  thy  laments  for  thy  unhappy 
deed. 
Hob.  So  fair  a  face,  so  foul  a  thought  to  harbour  in  his 
breast ! 
thy  hope  consumed,  poor  nymph,  thy  hap  is  worse 
than  all  the  rest. 
CEn,  Ah,  shepherds,  you  bin  full  of  wiles  and  whet  your 
wits  on  books, 
and  wrape  poor  maids  with  pipes  and  songs,  and  sweet 
alluring  looks ! 
Dig.  Misspeak  not  all  for  his  amiss ;  there  bin  that  keepen 
flocks, 
that  never  chose  but  once,  nor  yet  beguiled  love  with 
mocks. 
CEn,  False  Paris,  he  is  none  of  those,  his  trothless  double 
deed 
will  hurt  a  many  shepherds  else  that  might  go  nigh  to 
speed. 

G.   PEELE 

« 

431  SUSPENSION  OF  LAWS 

WE  have  stri6l  statutes  and  most  biting  laws, — 
the    needful    bits  and   curbs   for  head-strong 
steeds, — 
which  for  this  fourteen  years  we  have  let  sleep; 
even  like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cave, 
that  goes  not  out  to  prey.    Now,  as  fond  fathers, 
having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of  birch 
only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight, 
for  terror,  not  to  use,  in  time  the  rod 
becomes  more  mocked  than  feared:  So  our  decrees, 
dead  to  inflidlion,  to  themselves  are  dead; 
and  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose; 
the  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
goes  all  decorum. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 
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432  LIBERTY 

SAPRITIUS— BRITISH  SLAVE 

Sap,  "^T  THAT  would 'st  thou  do  to  gain  thy  liberty? 

VV    Slave,  Do  !    liberty  !    fight  naked  with  a  lion, 
venture  to  pluck  a  standard  from  the  heart 
of  an  arm'd  legion.     Liberty !  Td  thus 
bestride  a  vampire,  and  defiance  spit 
i*  the  face  of  death,  then,  when  tTie  battering-ram 
was  fetching  his  career  backward,  to  pash 
me  with  his  horns  in  pieces.     To  shake  my  chains  off, 
and  that  1  could  not  do't  but  by  thy  death, 
stood 'st  thou  on  this  dry  shore,  I  on  a  rock 
ten  pyramids  high,  down  would  I  leap  to  kill  thee 
or  die  myself:   what  is   for  man  to   do 
rU  venture  on,  to  be  no  more  a  slave. 

P.   MASSINGER 

433  ^^^  HEIGHT  OF  HONOUR 

Car,   OPEAK,  the  height  of  honour? 
v3  Paul,  No  man  to  offend, 
ne'er  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  a  friend; 
rather  to  suffer  than  to  do   a  wron^: 
to  make  the  heart  no  stranger  to  the  tongue  : 
provoked,  not  to  betray  an,  enemy ; 
nor  eat  his  meat   I  choke  with  flattery  ; 
blushless   to  tell  wherefore  I   wear  my  scars, 
or  for  my  conscience,  or  my  country's  wars: 
to  aim  at  just  things;  if  we  have  wildly  run 
into  offences,  wish  them  all  undone : 
'tis  poor,  in  grief  for  a  wrong  done,  to  die, 
honour,  to  dare  to  live,  and  satisfy. 

%  P.    MASSINGER 

434  KING  HENRY  VI  ON  THE  BATTLE-FIELD  AT  TO  WTO  N 

THIS  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's  war, 
when  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light, 
what  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 
can  neither  call  ♦it  perfedl  day  nor  night 
Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea 
forced  by  the  ti<k;  to  combat  with  the  wind ; 
now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  self-same  sea, 
forced  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind  : 
sometime  the  flood  prevails,  and  then  the  wind  : 


into  Greek  Tragic  Iambic  Verse  7 

DOW  iDne  the  better,  then  another  best: 
both  tugging  to  be  vi6lors,  breast  to  breast, 
yet  neither  conqueror  nor  conquered: 
so  is  the  equal  poise  of  this  fell  war. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

435  KING  EDWARD  IV—DUKE  OF  CLARENCE 
ON  THE   BATTLE  FIELD  NEAR  BAR  NET 

K,     nPHUS  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward  course, 
JL    and  we  are  graced  with  wreaths  of  vitflory. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  this  bright  shining  day, 
I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud, 
that  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 
ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed ; 
I  mean,  my  lords,  those  powers  that  the  queen 
hath  raised  in   Gallia  have  arrived  our  coast, 
and,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 
CL  A  little  gale  will  soon   disperse  that  cloud, 

and  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came: 
thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up ; 
for  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 

W.    SHAKESPEARE 

436  ADAM  PLEADING  WITH  EVE 

NOT  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love,  enjoins, 
that  I  should  mind  thee  oft,  and  mind  thou  me. 
Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve, 
since  reason  not  impd^sibly  may  meet 
some  specious  obje6l  by  the  foe  suborned, 
and  fall  into  deception  unaware, 
not  keeping  stridlest  watch,  as  she  was  warned. 
Seek  not  temptation  then,  which  to  avoid 
were  better,  and  most  likely  if  from  me 
thou  sever  not:   trial   will  come  unsought 
Wouldst  thou  approve  thy  constancy,  approve 
first  thy  obedience ;  the  other  who   can  know, 
not  seeing  thee  attempted?  who  attest? 

J.   MILTON 
437  THE  CHRISTIANS  HOPE 

UT  ours,  Olybius,  is  no  earthly  kingdom, 
no  crown,  that  with  the  lofty  head  that  wears  it 
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must  make  its  mouldering  pillow  in  the  grave. 
This  earth  disowns  our  glories:  but  when  Rome 
hath  sepulcred  the  last  of  all  her  sons, 
when  Desolation  walks  her  voiceless  streets, 
ay,  when  this  world,  and  all  its  lords  and  slaves, 
are  swept  into  the  ghastly  g^lf  of  ruin ; 
high  in  immortal  grandeur,  like  the  stars, 
but  brighter  and  more  lasting,  shall  our  souls, 
sit  in  their  empyrean  thrones,  endiadem'd 
with  amaranthine  light     Such  gifts  our  God 
hath  promised  to  his  faithful. 

H.   H.   MILMAN 
438  THE  HOURS 

THE  rocks  are  cloven,  and  through  the  purple  night 
I  see  cars  drawn  by  rainbow-winged  steeds 
which  trample  the  dim  winds  ;  in  each  there  stands 
a  wild-eyed  charioteer  urging  their  flight. 
Some  look  behind,  as  fiends  pursued  them  there, 
and  yet  I  see  no  shapes  but  the  keen  stars: 
others,  with  burning  eyes,  lean  forth  and  drink 
with  eager  lips  the  wind  of  their  own  speed, 
as  if  the  thing  they  loved  fled  on  before, 
and  now,  even  now,  they  clasped  it.    Their  bright 

locks 
stream  like  a  comet's  flashing  hair :   they  all 
sweep  onward. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY 


439  QUEEN  CATHARINE'S  DYING  WORDS 

I  THANK  you,  honest   lord.     Remember  me 
in  all  humility  unto  his  highness ; 
say  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 
out  of  this  world;  tell  him,  in  death  I  blessed  him, 
for  so   I  will. — Mine  eyes  grow  dim.— rFarewell, 
my  lord. — Griffith,  farewell. — Nay,   Patience, 
you  must  not  leave  me  yet:   I   must  to  bed; 
call  in  more  women. — When  I  am  dead,  good  wench, 
let  me  be  used  with  honour:  strew  me  over 
with  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 
I   was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave:   embalm  me, 
then  lay  me  forth:  although  unqueened,  yet  like 
a  queen,  and  daughter  to   a  king,  inter  me. 
I  can  no  more. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
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440  THE  RIGHTEOUS  KING 

THE  power  of  kings,  if  rightly  understood, 
is  but  a  grant  from  heaven  of  doing  good; 
proud  tyrants,  who  maliciously  destroy, 
and  ride  o'er  ruins  with  malignant  joy, 
humbled  in  dust,  soon  to  their  cost  shall  know 
heaven  our  avenger,  and  mankind  their  foe; 
while  gracious  monarchs  reap  the  good  they  sow : 
blessing,  are  blessed ;  far  spreads  their  just  renown, 
consenting  nations  their  dominion  own, 
and  joyful  happy  crowds   support  their  throne. 
In  vain  the  powers    of  earth  and  hell  combine, 
each  guardian  angel  shall  protect  that  line, 
who  by  their  virtues  prove  their  right  divine. 

W.  SOMERVILE 


441     (EDIPUS  ON  HEARING  HIS  NAME  CALLED  OUT 

BY  THE  GHOST 

WHEN  the  sun  sets,  shadows  that  shew'd  at  noon 
but  small,  appear  most  long  and  terrible; 
so  when  we  think  fate  hovers  o'er  our  heads, 
our  apprehensions  shoot  beyond  all  bounds, 
owls,  ravens,  crickets  seem  the  watch  of  death ! 
nature's  worst  vermin  scare  her  godlike  sons: 
echoes,  the  very  leavings  of  a  voice, 
grow  babbling  ghosts  and  call  us  to  our  graves: 
each  mole-hill  thought  swells  to  a  huge  Olympus, 
while  we  fantastic  dreamers  heave  and  puff, 
and  sweat  with  an  imagination's  weight; 
as  if  like  Atlas  with  these  mortal  shoulders 
we  could  sustain  the  burden  of  the  world. 

DRYDEN  AND  LEE 
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442  VIRTUE  AND  AMBITION 

IRTUE  hath  not  half  so  much  trouble  in  it :  it 
sleeps  quietly,  without  startings  and  affrighting 
fancies ;  it  looks  cheerfully ;  smiles  with  much  serenity  ; 
and  though  it  laughs  not  often,  yet  it  is  ever  delightful 
in  the  apprehensions  of  some  faculty;  it  fears  no 
man,  nor  no  thing,  nor  is  it  decomposed ;  and  hath 
no  concernments  in  the  great  alterations  of  the  world, 
and  entertains  death  like  a  friend,  and  reckons  the  issues 
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of  it  as  the  greatest  of  its  hopes.  But  ambition  is  full  of 
distractions ;  it  teems  with  stratagems,  and  is  swelled 
with  expedtations  ;  and  sleeps  sometimes,  as  the  wind 
in  a  storm  still  and  quiet  for  a  minute,  that  it  may 
burst  out  into  an  impetuous  blast,  till  the  cordage  of 
his  heart-strings  crack. 

443  SAMSON  TO  MANOAH 

SPARE  that  proposal,  Father;  spare  the  trouble 
of  that  solicitation.     Let  me  here, 
as  I  deserve,  pay  on  my  punishment ; 
and  expiate,  if  possible,  my  crime, 
shameful  garrulity.    To  have  revealed 
secrets  of  men,  the  secrets  of  a  friend, 
how  heinous  had  the  fa6l  been,  how  deserving 
contempt  and  scorn  of  all,   to  be  excluded 
all  friendship,  and  avoided  as  a  blab, 
the  mark  of  fool  set  on  his  front !     But  I 
God's  counsel  have  not  kept,  his  holy  secret 
presumptuously  have  published,  impiously, 
weakly  at  least,  and  shamefully. 

J.   MILTON 

444  DUTIES  RELATIVE   TO   THE  PUBLIC 

THE  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 
with  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the   mind, 
to  keep  itself  from  noyance  ;  but  much  more 
that  spirit  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest 
the  lives  of  many.     The  cease  of  majesty 
dies  not  alone;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
what's  near  it  with  it :   it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount, 
to  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd ;  which,  when  it  falls, 
each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 
attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Never  alone 
did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

445  MEROPE—POLYPHONTES 

Me.    QUCH  chance  as  killed  the  father,  killed  the  sons. 
O  Po,  One  son  at  least  I  spared,  for  still  he  lives. 
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Me,  Tyrants  think  him  they  murder  not  they  spare. 

Po,  Not  much  a  tyrant  thy  free  speech  displays  me. 

Me.  Thy  shame  secures  my  freedom,  not  thy  will. 

Po,  Shame  rarely  checks  the  genuine  tyrant's  wilL 

Me,  One  merit,  then,  thou  hast:  exult  in  that. 

Po.  Thou  standest  out,  I  see,  repellest  peace. 

Me.  Thy  sword  repelled  it  long  ago,  not  I. 

Po.  Doubtless  thou  reckonest  on  the  hope  of  friends. 

Me.  Not  help  of  men,  although,  perhaps,  of  Gods. 

Po.  What  Gods?  the  Gods  of  concord,  civil  weal? 

Me.  No:  the  avenging  Gods,  who  punish  crime. 

M.  ARNOLD 


B 


446  THE  DYING  GREEK 

UT  he  cried,  "  Phantoms  of  the  free,  we  come ! 

armies  of  the  Eternal,  ye  who   strike 
to  dust  the  citadels  of  sanguine  kings, 
and  shake  the  souls  throned  on  their  stony  hearts, 
and  thaw  their  frost-work  diadems  like  dew ; — 
O  ye  who  float  around  this  clime,   and  weave 
the  garment  of  the  glory  which  it  wears  : 
whose  fame,  though  earth  betray  the  dust  it  clasped, 
lies  sepulcred  in  monumental  thought ; — 
progenitors  of  all  that  yet  is  great, 
ascribe  to  your  bright  senate,   O   accept 
in  your  high  ministrations,  us,  your  sons — 
us  first,  and  the  more  glorious  yet  to  come!" 

p.    B.    SHELLEY 


D 


447  MALEFORTS  DESPAIR 

,0,  do  rage  on !  rend  open,  iEolus, 
thy  brazen  prison,  and  let  loose  at  once 
thy  stormy  issue !     Blustering  Boreas, 
aided  with  all  the  gales,  can't  raise  a  tempest 
through  the  vast  region  of  the  air,  like  that 
I  feel  within  me:  for  I   am  possessed 
with  whirlwinds,  and  each  guilty  thought  to  me  is 
a  dreadful  hurricaho.     Though   this  centre 
labour  to  bring  forth  earthquakes,  and  hell  open 
her  wide-stretched  jaws,  and  let  out  all  her  furies, 
they  cannot  add  an  atom  to  the  mountain 
of  fears  and  terrors  that  each  minute  threaten 
to  fall  on  my  accursed  head. 

P.  MASSINGER      ' 
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448  BEATRICE    TO  HER  FATHER  COUNT  CENCI 

RETIRE  thou,  impious  man !    Ay,  hide  thyself 
where  never  eye  can  look  upon  thee  more! 
wouldst  thou  have  honour  and  obedience, 
who  art  a  torturer?    Father,  never  dream, 
though  thou  mayst  overbear  this  company, 
but  ill  must  come  of  ill. — Frown  not  on  me ! 
haste,  hide  thyself,  lest  with  avenging  looks 
my  brothers'  ghosts  should  hunt  thee  from  thy  seat ! 
cover  thy  face  from  every  living  eye, 
and  start  if  thou  but  hear  a  human  step : 
seek  out  some  dark  and  silent  corner,  there 
bow  thy  white  head  before   offended   God, 
and  we  will  kneel  around,   and  fervently 
pray  that  he  pity  both  ourselves  and  thee. 

p.   B.  SHELLEY 

449  BEATRICE    TO   HER    STEP-MOTHER    LUCRETIA 

AFTER    THE  MURDER  OF  COUNT  CENCI 

WHAT  is  done  wisely,  is  done  well.     Be  bold 
as  thou  art  just..  'Tis  like  a  truant  child, 
to  fear  that  others  know  what  thou  hast  done, 
even  from  thine  own  strong  consciousness,  and  thus 
write  on  unsteady  eyes  and  altered  cheeks 
'  all  thou  wouldst  hide.     Be  faithful  to  thyself, 
and  fear  no  other  witness  but  thy  fear. 
For  if,   as  cannot  be,  some  circumstance 
should  rise  in  accusation,  we  can  blind 
suspicion  with  such  cheap  astonishment, 
or  overbear  it  with  such  guiltless  pride, 
as  murderers  cannot  feign.    The  deed  is  done, 
and  what  may  follow  now  regards  not  me. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY 

450  MEDEA  AND  HER  NURSE 

Med,    T  EVIS  est  dolor  qui  capere  consilium  potest 
I  ^  et  clepere  sese.     Magna  non  latitant  mala. 

Libet  ire  contra.    Nutr,  Siste  furialem  impetum, 

alumna:  vix  te  tacita  defendit  quies. 
Med,    Fortuna  fortes  metuit,  ignavos  premit 
Nutr,  Tunc  est  probanda  si  locum  virtus  habet 
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Med.    Nunquam  potest  non  esse  virtu ti  locus. 
Nutr,  Spes  nulla  monstrat  rebus  affli6lis  viam. 
Med.    Qui  nil  potest  sperare,  desperet  nihil. 
Nutr.  Abiere  Colchi:  conjugis  nulla  est  fides: 

nihilque  superest  opibus  e  tantis  tibi. 
Med,    Medea  superest:  hie  mare  et  terras  vides, 

femimque  et  ignes  et  deos  et  fulmina. 

L.  A.  SENECA 


451  MARC  J  A    THE  DAUGHTER  OF  CATO 

JUBA  TO  SYPHAX 

"TPIS  not  a  set  of  features  or  complexion, 
JL    the  tindlure  of  a  skin,  that  I  admire ; 
beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 
fades  in  his  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense. 
The  virtuous  Marcia  towers  above  her  sex: 
true,  she  is  fair — (oh  how  divinely  fair!) 
but  still  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms 
with  inward  greatness,  unaffedled  wisdom, 
and  san<flity  of  manners.     Cato's  soul 
shines  out  in  everything  she  adls  or  speaks, 
while  winning  mildness  and  attradlive  smiles 
dwell  in  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
soften  the  rigour  of  her  father's  virtues. 

J.  ADDISON 

452  IPHIGENIA   BEFORE   THOAS 

IF  I  concealed,  O  King,  my  name,  my  race, 
'twas  fear  that  prompted  me  and  not  mistrust. 
For  didst  thou  know  who  stands  before  thee  now, 
and  what  accursed  head  thy  arm  prote<fls, 
a  shuddering  horror  would  possess  thy  heart; 
and,  far  from  wishing  me  to  share  thy  throne, 
thou,  ere  the  time  appointed,  from  thy  realm 
would'st  banish  me  perchance,  and  thrust  me  forth, 
before  a  glad  re -union  with  my  friends 
and  period  to  my  wanderings  is  ordained, 
to  meet  that  sorrow,  which  in  every  clime, 
with  cold,  inhospitable,  fearful  hand, 
awaits  the  outcast^  exiled  from  his  home. 

J.   F.  GOETHE 
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453         REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FALL   OF  SE^ANUS 

AR  RUNTIUS — TERENTI U  S 

Arr.   1~\0ST  thou  hope,  Fortune,  to  redeem  thy  crimes, 
-L/  to  make  amend  for  thy  ill  placed  favours, 
with  these  strange  punishments?  Forbear,  you  things 
that  stand  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state, 
to  boast  your  slippery  height;  when  you  do  fall, 
you  pash  yourselves  in  pieces,  ne'er  to  rise; 
and  he  that  lends  you  pity  is  not  wise. 

Ter.  Let  this  example  move  the  insolent  man, 

not  to  grow  proud  and  careless  of  the  gods : 
it  is  an  odious  wisdom  to  blaspheme, 
much  more  to  slighten,  or  deny  their  powers: 
for,  whom  the  morning  saw  so  great  and  high, 
thus  low  and  little,  Yore  the  even  doth  lie. 

B.   JONSON 


454 


DORDAN  COUNSELLING  FERREX 

ALAS,  my  lord,  what  griefful  thing  is  this 
.  that  of  your  brother  you  can  thinke  so  ill? 
I  never  saw  him  utter  likelie  signe, 
whereby  a  man  might  see  or  once  misdeme 
such  hate  of  you,  ne  such  unyelding  pride: 
ill  is  their  counsell,  shamefuU  be  their  ende, 
that  raysing  such  mistrustful  feare  in  you, 
sowing  the  seede  of  such  unkindly  hate, 
travaile  by  treason  to  destroy  you  both. 
Wise  is  your  brother  and  of  noble  hope, 
worthie  to  welde  a  large  and  mighty  realme; 
so  much  a  stronger  frende  have  you  therby, 
whose  strength  is  your  strength,  if  you  'gree  in  one. 

T.  SACKVILLE 


455   ^^COURAGEMENT  TO  THE  WEAK  BY  THE   VIRTUES 
AND  PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

STRENGTHEN  ye  the  feeble  hands, 
and  confirm  the  tottering  knees, 
say  ye  to  the  faint-hearted — Be  ye  strong: 
fear  ye  not;  behold  your  God! 
He  himself  will  come,  and  will  deliver  you. 
Then  shall  be  unclosed  the  eyes  of  the  blind; 
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the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped; 

then  shall  the  lame  bound  like  a  hart, 

and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing: 

for  in  the  wilderness  shall  burst  forth  waters, 

and  torrents  in  the  desert: 

and  in  the  haunt  of  the  dragon-  shall  spring  forth 

the  grass  with  the  reed  and  the  bulrush. 

ISAIAH 


456  JOCA  S  TA—POL  YNICES 

Joe,     A^^  ^^^  didst  thou  before  thy  marriage,  son, 
r\.  maintaine  thy  life,  a  stranger  so  bestad? 

PoL    Sometyme  I  found  (though  seldom  so  it  were) 
some  gentle  heart  that  could  for  curtesie 
content  himself  to  succour  mine  estate. 

Joe.   Thy  father's  friends  and  thine,  did  they  not  help 
for  to  releeve  that  naked  need  of  thine? 

PoL   Mother,  he  hath  a  foolish  fantasie 

that  thinks  to  find  a  friend  in  misery. 

Joe,  Thou  mightest  have  help  by  thy  nobilitie. 

PoL   Covered  alas  in  cloke  of  povertie. 

G.  GASCOIGNE 


457  S PR  ETA    TAMEN  VIVUNT 

DESPISED  things  may  live,   although  they  pine 
in  paine, 
and  thyngs  oft  trodden  under  foot  may  once  yet  rise 

againe. 
The   stone,  that  lieth   full  low,   may   climb   at   last 

full  hie: 
and  stand  aloft  on  stately  towers  in  sight  of  everie  eie. 
The  cruell  ax,  whych  felles  the  tree  that  grew  full 

streight, 
is  wome  wyth  rust,  when  it  renues,  and  springeth 

up  on  height. 
The  roots  of  rotten  weeds  in  swelling  seas  are  seene ; 
and  when  each   tide  hath  tosst  his  worst  they  grow 

again  full  green. 
I  see  no  sight  on  earth,  but  it  to  change  enclines; 
as  little  clouds  oft  overcast  the  brightest  sunne  that 
.  shines. 
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No  flower  is  so  fresh,  but  frost  can  it  deface: 
no  man  so  sure  in  any  seat,  but  he  may  loose  hys 
place. 

G.    GASCOIGNE 
458  AUD4CES  FOR  TUNA   JUVAT 

IF  yeelding  feare  or  cankred  villanie 
in  Caesar's  hautie  heart  had  tane  the  charge, 
the  wals  of  Rome  had  not  bin  reared  so  hie, 
nor  yet  the  mightie  empire  left  so  large. 
If  Menelaus  could  have  rulde  his  will, 
with  foule  reproch  to  loose  his  faire  delight, 
then  had  the  stately  towres  of  Troy  stood  still 
and  Greekes  with    grudge    had    dronke    their  owne 

despight. 
If  dread  of  drenching  wanes  or  feare  of  fire 
had  staid  the  wandring  prince  amid  his  race, 
Ascanius  then,  the  fruit  of  his  desire, 
in  Lavine  land  had  not  possessed  place. 
But  true  it  is,  where  lots  do  light  by  chance, 
there  fortune  helps  the  boldest  to  advance. 

G.  GASCOIGNE 


N 


459  PROPER    USE  OF  RICHES 

OT  that  riches 

is  or  should  be  contemned,  it  being  a  blessing 
derived  from  heaven,  and  by  your  industry 
pulled  down  upon  you;  but  in  this,  dear  sir, 
you  have  many  equals:  such  a  man's  possessions 
extend  as  far  as  yours:  a  second  hath 
his  bags  as  full;  a  third  in  credit  flies 
as  high  in  the  popular  voice:  but  the  distin(5lion 
and  noble  difference  by  which  you  are 
divided  from  them,  is,  that  you  are  styled 
gentle  in  your  abundance,  good  in  plenty; 
and  that  you  feel  compassion  in  your  bowels 
of  others'  miseries,  while  they  are  curs'd 
as  rigid  and  inexorable. 

P.  MASSINGER 


460  ENID  TO  EARL  DOORM 

N  this  poor  gown  my  dear  lord  found  me  first, 
and  loved  me  serving  in  my  father's  hall: 


I 
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in  this  poor  gown  I  rode  with  him  to  court, 
and  there  the  Queen  arra/d  me  like  the  sun: 
in  this  poor  gown  he  bade  me  clothe  myself, 
when  now  he  rode  upon  this  fatal  quest 
of  honour,  where  no  honour  can  be  gain'd; 
and  this  poor  gown  I  will  not  cast  aside 
until  himself  arise  a  living  man, 
and  bid  me  cast  it     I  have  griefs  enough; 
pray  you  be  gentle,  pray  you  let  me  be: 
I  never  loved,  can  never  love  but  him: 
yea,  God,  I  pray  you  of  your  gentleness, 
he  being  as  he  is,  to  let  me  be. 

A.  TENNYSON 

461  PALLAS  TO  JUNO  AND    VENUS 

THE  beauty  that  this  subtil  prize  must  win 
no  outward  beauty  hight,  but  dwells  within, 
and  sift  it  as  you  please,  and  you  shall  find, 
this  beauty  is  the  beauty  of  the  mind: 
this  fairness,  virtue  hight  in  general, 
that  many  branches  hath  in  special; 
this  beauty  wisdom  hight,  whereof  am  I, 
by  heaven  appointed,  goddess  worthily. 
And  look  how  much  the  mind,  the  better  part, 
doth  overpass  the  body  in  desert, 
so  much  the  mistress  of  those  gifts  divine 
excels  the  beauty,  and  that  state  of  thine. 
Then  if  this  prize  be  thus  bequeathed  to  beauty, 
the  only  she  that  wins  this  prize  am  I. 

G.    P££L£ 

462  KING  EDWARD  IV—LADY  GREY 

K.  E,  "VT OW  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love  your  children ? 

L.  G.    i^    Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  myself. 

K.  E.  And  would  you  not  do  much,  to  do  them  good? 

L,  G.   To  do  thein  good,  I  would  sustain  some  harm. 

K,  E,  Then  get  your  husband's  lands,  to  do  them  good. 

L,  G.  Therefore  I  came  unto  your  majesty. 

K,  E,  1 11  tell  you,  how  these  lands  are  to  be  got. 

Z.  (r.   So  shall  you  bind  me  to  your  highness'  service. 

K,  E.  What  service  wilt  thou  do  me,  if  I  give  them. 

Z.  G,  What  you  command,  that  rests  in  me  to  do. 

AT.  E,  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to  my  boon, 

F.  S.    Ill  6 
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L.  G.   No,  gracious  Lord,  except  I  cannot  do  it 

K.  E.  Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I  mean  to  ask. 

L.  G,  Why,  then  I  will  do  what  your  grace  commands. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

463  A  FATHER'S  LEGACY 

KING  LEAR 

LET  it  be  so, — Thy  truth,  then,  be  thy  dower: 
4  for,  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun, 
the  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night; 
by  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs 
from  whom  we  do  exist  and  cease  to  be; 
here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
propinquity  and  property  of  blood, 
and  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
hold  thee,  from  this,  for  ever.  The  barbarous  Scythian, 
or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
to  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 
be  well  neighboured,  pitied  and  relieved, 
as  thou  my  sometime  daughter. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

464  TO  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  EXILES   OF  l8«3 

WISE  axe  ye  in  a  wisdom  vainly  sought 
thro'  all  the  records  of  the  historic  page ; 
it  is  not  to  be  learned  by  lengthened  age; 
scarce  by  deep  musings  of  unaided  thought: 
by  suffering  and  endurance  ye  have  bought 
a  knowledge  of  the  thousand  links  that  bind 
the  highest  with  the  lowest  of  our  kind, 
and  how  the  indissoluble  chain  is  wrought 
Ye  fell  by  your  own  mercy  once; — ^beware, 
when  your  lots  leap  again  from  fortune's  urn, 
an  heavier  error — to  be  pardoned  less: 
yours  be  it  to  the  nations  to  declare 
that  years  of  pain  and  disappointment  turn 
weak  hearts  to  gall,  but  wise  to  gentleness. 

R.  C.  TRENCH 

465  GOOD  PRECEPTS 

FLEE  fro  the  pres,  and  duelle  with  'sothfastnesse ; 
suffice  the  thy  good  though  hit  be  smale; 
for  horde  hath  hate,  and  clymbyng  tikelnesse, 
pres  hath  envye,  and  wele  is  blent  over  aUe« 
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Savoure  no  more  then  the  behove  shalle: 
rede  wel  thyself  that  other  folke  canst  rede, 
and  trouthe  the  shal  delyver,  hit  ys  no  drede. 

Peyne  the  not  eche  croked  to  redresse 
in  trust  of  hire  that  tumeth  as  a  balle, 
grete  rest  stant  in  lytil  besynesse; 
bewar  also  to  spume  ayeine  an  nalle, 
stryve  not  as  doth  a  croke  with  a  walle; 
daunt  thyselfe  that  dauntest  otheres  dede, 
and  trouthe  the  shall  delyver,  hit  ys  ho  drede. 

G.  CHAUCJIR 

466  CHOR  US  OF  SA  TVRS—  VL  YSSES 

Ch.     ly yr  AY  I,  as  in  libations  to  a  God, 

iVl  share  in  the  Minding  him  with  the  red  brand  ? 
I  would  have  some  communion  in  his  death. 

Ul.     Doubtless;  the  brand  is  a  great  brand  to  hold. 

Ch.    Oh!  I  would  lift  an  hundred  waggon- loads 

if,  like  a  wasp's  nest  I  could  scoop  the  eye  out 
of  that  detested  Cyclops.     67.    Silence  now ! 
Ye  know  the  close  device — and  when  I  call, 
look  ye  obey  the  masters  (rf  the  craft. 
I  will  not  save  myself  and  leave  behind 
my  comrades  in  the  cave;  I  might  escape, 
having  got  clear  from  that  obscure  recess, 
but  'twere  unjust  to  leave  in  jeopardy 
the  dear  companions  who  sailed  here  with  me. 

P.  B.   SHELLEY 

467  BELIAL  DISSUADING  WAR  FOR   THE  RECOVERY 

OF  HEAVEN 

SHALL  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  Heaven 
thus  trampled,  thus  expelled  to  suffer  here 
chains  and  these  torments?  better  these  than  worse, 
by  my  advice;  since  fate  inevitable 
subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree, 
the  vi(5lor*s  will.    To  suffer  as  to  do, 
our  strength  is  equal,  nor  the  law  unjust 
that  so  ordains.    This  was  at  first  resolved, 
if  we  were  wise,  against  so  great  a  foe 
contending,  and  so  doubtful  what  might  fall. 
This  horror  will  grow  mild,  this  darkness  light; 

6— a 
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besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flight 

of  future  days  may  bring,  what  chance,  what  change 

worth  waiting. 

J.  MILTON 

468  ON  HIS   DECEASED   WIFE 

METHOUGHT  I  saw  my  late-espoused  saint 
brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave, 
whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave, 
rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint 

Mine,  as  whom  washed  from  spot  of  child-bed  taint 
purification  in  the  Old  Law  did  save, 
and  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
full  sight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  restraint, 

came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind. 
Her  face  was  veird,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined 

so  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 
But  oh!  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 
I  waked,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night 

J,  MILTON 

469  COMUS—LADY 

Com,  "IT  THAT  chance,  good  Lady,  hath  bereft  you  thus? 

Lad,     VV    Dim  darkness  and  this  leafy  labyrinth. 

Com,  Could  that  divide  you  from  near-ushering  guides? 

Lad.  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf. 

Com,  By  falsehood,  or  discourtesy,  or  why? 

Lad,   To  seek  i'  the  valley  some  cool  friendly  spring. 

Com,  And  left  your  fair  side  all  unguarded.  Lady? 

Lad,  They  were  but  twain,  and  purposed  quick  return. 

Com,  Perhaps  forestalling  night  prevented  Uiem. 

Lad.  How  easy  my  misfortune  is  to  hit]  * 

Com,  Imports  their  loss,  beside  the  present  need? 

Lad,   No  less  than  if  I  should  my  brothers  lose. 

Com.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful  bloom? 

Lad,  As  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  unrazored  lips. 

470  Com,  Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  laboured  ox 
in  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came, 
and  the  swinked  hedger  at  his  supper  sat; 
1  saw  them,  under  a  green  mantling  vine 
that  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill, 
plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots; 
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Their  port  was  more  than  human  as  they  stood; 

I  took  it  for  a  faery  visittn 

of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 

that  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live, 

and  play  i'  the  plighted  clouds.     I  was  awe-struck, 

and  as  I  past,  I  worshiped.     If  those  you  seek, 

it  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  Heaven 

to  help  you  find  them. 

J.  MILTON 

471  MERCy 

THE  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain 'd, — 
it  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
upon  the  place  beneath:  it  is  twice  bless 'd, — 
it  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes: 
'tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest:  it  becomes 
the  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown; 
his  sceptre  shews  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
the  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings: 
but  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, — 
it  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
it  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
and  earthly  power  doth  then  shew  likest  God's 
when  mercy  seasons  justice. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

472  CASTABELLA   SOLICITING   THE  MERCY 

OF  D'AMVILLE    IN   FAVOUR    OF   CHARLEMONT 

O  FATHER!  Mercy  is  an  attribute 
as  high  as  justice;  an  essential  part 
of  His  unbounded  goodness,  whose  divine 
impression,  form,  and  image,  man  should  bear. 
And  (methinks)  man  should  love  to  imitate 
His  mercy;  since  the  only  countenance 
of  justice,  were  destru<5lion :  if  the  sweet 
and  loving  favour  of  His  mercy  did 
not  mediate  between  it  and  our  weakness. 
Dear  Sir!  since  by  your  greatness  you 
are  nearer  heaven  in  place,  be  nearer  it 
in  goodness.    Rich  men  should  transcend  the  poor, 
as  clouds  the  earth,  rais'd  by  the  comfort  of 
the  sun  to  water  dry  and  barren  grounds. 

C  TOURNEUR 
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473  JANE  SHORE 

YET,  yet  endure,  nor  murmur,  oh,  my  soul  I 
for  are  not  thy  transgressions  great  and  num- 
berless ? 
Do  they  not  cover  thee  like  rising  floods, 
and  press  thee  like  a  weight  of  waters  down? 
Does  not  the  Hand  of  Righteousness  afifiifl  thee? 
and  who  shall  plead  against  it?    Who  shall  say 
to  Power  Almighty,  Thou  hast  done  enough ; 
or  bid  his  dreadful  rod  of  vengeance  stay? 
Wait  then  with  patience,  till  the  circling  hours 
shall  bring  the  time  of  thy  appointed  rest, 
and  lay  thee  down  in  death.     The  hireling  thus 
with  labour  drudges  out  the  painful  day, 
and  often  looks  with  long-expe<5ling  eyes 
to  see  the  shadows  rise,  and  be  dismissed. 

N.   ROWE 

474  ADAATS  COMFORT  OF  EVE  AFTER   HEARING  HER 

RELATE  HER   DREAM 

BE  not  disheartened  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks, 
that  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene, 
than  when  fair  Morning  first  smiles  on  the  world; 
and  let  us  to  our  fresh  employments  rise, 
among  the  groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  flowers 
that  open  now  their  choicest  bosomed  smells, 
reserved  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 

So  cheered  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheered, 
but  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
from  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair. 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood, 
each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
kissed,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
and  pious  awe,  that  feared  to  have  offended. 

J.  MILTON 

475  SONNET 

WHEN,  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 
and  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 
and  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate, 
wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope. 
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featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed, 
desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope, 
with  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least : 
yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 
haply  I  think  on  thee, — and  then  my  state 
(like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
from  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate; 
for  thy  sweet  love  remember'd  such  wealth  brings, 
that  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

476  SAMSON'S  RESOLUTION  TO  OBEY  THE  SUMMONS 

OF  THE  PHILISTINES 

BRETHREN,  farewell.    Your  company  along 
1  will  not  wish,  lest  it  perhaps  offend  them 
to  see  me  girt  with  friends  ;  and  how  the  sight 
of  me,  as  of  a  common  enemy, 
so  dreaded  once,  may  now  exasperate  them, 
I  know  not.    Lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine ; 
and  the  well-feasted  priest  then  soonest  fired 
with  zeal,  if  aught  religion  seem  concerned: 
no  less  the  people,  on  their  holy-days, 
impetuous,  insolent,  unquenchable. 
Happen  what  may,  of  me  expe6l  to   hear 
nothing  dishonourable,  impure,  unworthy 
our  God,  our  Law,  my  nation,  or  myself; 
the  last  of  me  or  no  I  cannot  warrant. 

J.  MILTON 

477  WISDOM  AND   STRENGTH 

ALAS,  my  soul's  ill-married  to  my  body! 
^  I  would  be  young,  be  handsome,  be  beloved — 
could  I  but  breathe  myself  into  Adrastus, 
were  but  my  soul  in  CEdipus,  I  were  a  king ; 
then  had  I  killed  a  monster,  gained  a  battle, 
and  had  my  rival  prisoner :  brave,  brave  a<5lions ! 
why  have  I  not  done  these  ?     My  fortune  hindered  : 
there  is  it — I  have  a  soul  to  do  them  all ; 
but  fortune  will  have  nothing  done  that's  great, 
but  by  young,  handsome,  fools — body  and  brawn 
do  all  her  work.    Hercules  was  a  fool 
and  straight  grew  famous — a  mad  boisterous  fool : 
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nay  worse,  a  woman's  fool — 

*Foor  is  the  stuff  of  which  heaven  makes  a  hero. 

478  SUETONIUS^BONDUCA 

S,  'VT'OU  cannot   'scape  our  strength,  you  must  yield, 
X        lady ; 
you  must  adore  and  fear  the  power  of  Rome. 

B,     If  Rome  be  earthly,  why  should  any  knee 
with  bending  adoration  worship  her? 
She's  vicious;  and,  your  partial  selves  confess, 
aspires  the  height  of  all  impiety; 
therefore  'tis  fitter  I  should  reverence 
the  thatched  houses  where  the  Britons  dwell 
in  careless  mirth  ;  where  the  best  household  gods 
see  nought  but  chaste  and  simple  purity. 
'Tis  not  high  power  that  makes  a  place  divine, 
nor  that  the  men  from  gods  derive  their  line  ; 
but  sacred  thoughts,  in  holy  bosoms  stored, 
make  people  noble,  and  the  place  adored. 

J.  FLETCHER 

479  TIME  AND  LOVE 

INCE  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless 


s 


sea. 


but  sad  mortality  o'er-sways  their  power, 

how  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea, 

whose  acflion  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower? 

O,  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 

against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days, 

when  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout, 

nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  Time  decays  ? 

O,  fearful  meditation  !  where,  alack ! 

shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie  hid  ? 

or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back, 

or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 

O !  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might, 
that  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
480  PRIDE  OF  ANCESTRY 

'HP IS  poor  and  not  becoming  perfedl  gentry, 
X    to  build  their  glories  at  their  fathers*  cost; 
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but,  at  their  own  expense  of  blood  or  virtue, 
to  raise  them  living  monuments ;  our  birth 
is  not  our  own  adt ;  honour  upon  trust 
our  ill  deeds  forfeit;  and  the  wealthy  sum, 
purchased  by  others*  fame  or  sweat,  will  be 
our  stain,  for  we  inherit  nothing  truly 
but  what  our  adlions  make  us  worthy  of. 

G.   CHAPMAN 
481  THE  END 

TO  die  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore, 
where  billows  never  break  nor  tempests  roar: 
ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  'tis  o'er. 
The  wise  through  thought  the  insults  of  death  defy, 
the  fools  through  blessed  insensibility. 
'Tis  what  the  guilty  fear,  the  pious  crave, 
sought  by  the  wretch,  and  vanquished  by  the  brave; 
it  eases  lovers,  sets  the  captive  free, 
and  though  a  tyrant,  offers  liberty. 

S.  GARTH 
4r^7,  CIRCUMSTANCE 

TWO  children  in  two  neighbour  villages 
playing  mad  pranks  along  the  heathy  leas  ; 
two  strangers  meeting  at  a  festival ; 
two  lovers  whispering  by  an  orchard  wall ; 
two  lives  bound  fast  in  one  with  golden  ease; 
two  graves  grass-green  beside  a  gray  church-tower, 
washed  with  still  rains  and  daisy-blossomed ; 
two  children  in  one  hamlet  born  and  bred ; 
so  runs  the  round  of  life  from  hour  to  hour. 

A.  TENNYSON 
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BUT  when  we  joined  battle 
fierce  as  a  winter-storm  upon  the  main, 
I  ranged  the  field,  whilst  my  affrighted  foes, 
like  billows  at  the  angry  Neptune's  frown, 
successively  did  vanish  from  my  sight. 
Did  I  not  pour  upon  their  foremost  ranks, 
sudden  and  fierce,   as  lightning;  rush  among 
their  thickest  squadrons,  and  in  glorious  heat, 
like  thunder  breaking  from  a  teeming  cloud, 
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make  desolation  wait  upon  my  arms? 
With  my  drawn  sword  I  pointed  out  the  path 
of  dazzling  fame,  which  none  but  I   could  tread, 
whilst  all  my  army  lagged,  and  you  bflow 
trembled,  like  girls,  but  to  behold  my  daring. 

484 

DEAD  men  and  living,  vows  after  vows  sent  up 
in  hot  succession  to  the  throne  of  Heaven, 
deep  ravage  done  amongst  thy  native  fields, 
strange  tortures  suffered  by  thy  countrymen, 
call  thee  with  common  voice  to  turn  thy  wrath 
to  just  account ; — and   is  it  come  to  this, 
that  for  the  matter  of  but  one  day's  feud 
with  one  tried  friend  that  never  did  thee  hurt, 
thou  canst  forget  all  else,  and  put  thy  cause 
to  imminent  hazard  at  the  utmost  verge 
of  all  its  fortunes  and  its  ultimate  hope ! 
if  so,  I   cry  thee  mercy ;    I   mistook  thee ; 
for  I  had  counted  on  thy  aid  to-day 
to  do  the  things  that  thou  so  oft  hast  threatened. 

H.  TAYLOR 
485  SONNET 

SOME  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill, 
some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force ; 
some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill; 
some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  horse ; 
and  every  humour  hath  his  adjundl  pleasure, 
wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest : 
but  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure ; 
all  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me, 
richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments'  cost, 
of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be : 
and,  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast : 
wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  mayest  take 
all  this  away  and  me  most  wretched  make. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
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MY  all  is  thine ; 
one  common  hazard  shall  attend  us  both, 
and  both  be  fortunate,  or  both  be  wretched. 


48; 
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But  let  thy  fearful,  doubting,  heart  be  still ; 
the  saints  and  angels  have  thee  in  their  charge, 
and  all  things  shall  be  well.     Think  not,  the  good, 
the  gentle,  deeds  of  mercy  thou  hast  done, 
shall  die  forgotten  all ;  the  poor,  the  prisoner, 
the  fatherless,  the  friendless,  and  the  widow, 
who  daily  own  the  bounty  of  thy  hand, 
shall  cry  to  heaven,  and  pull  a  blessing  on  thee. 
Even  man,  the  merciless  insulter,  man, 
man,  who  rejoices  in  our  sex's  weakness, 
shall  pity  thee,  and  with  unwonted  goodness 
forget  thy  failings,  and  record  thy  praise. 


IT  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content, 
to  see  you  here  before  me.    O,  my  souFs  joy ! 
if  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms, 
may  the  winds  blow,  till  they  have  wakened  death  ; 
and  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas, 
Olympus-high,  and  duck  again  as  low 
as  hell's  from  heaven !  if  it  were  now  to  die, 
'twere  now  to  be  mosf  happy ;  for,  I  fear, 
my  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 
that  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
succeeds  an  unknown  fate. 

488  GRATIANO— OTHELLO 

Gr,     T 1  THAT  is  the  matter? 

Oih.     VV    Behold!  I  have  a  weapon; 
a  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
upon  a  soldier's  thigh:  I  have  seen  the  day, 
that,  with  this  little  arm  and  this  good  sword, 
I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
than  twenty  times  your  stop:  But,  O  vain  boast! 
who  can  control  his  fate?  'tis  not  so  now. — 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapon'd; 
here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 
and  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 
Do  you  go  back  dismayed?  'tis  a  lost  fear; 
man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast, 
and  he  retires; — ^where  should  Othello  go? 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
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489 

OH !  we  must  change  the  scene, 
in  which  the  past  delights  of  love  were  tasted ; 
the  poor  sleep  little;  we  must  learn  to  watch 
our  labours  late  and  early  every  morning, 
'midst  winter  frost  sparingly  clad  and  fed, 
rise  to  our  toils,  and  drudge  away  the  day. 
Want,  worldly  want,  that  hungry  meagre  fiend, 
is  at  our  heels,  and  chases  us  in  view. 
Can'st  thou  bear  cold  and  hunger?   Can  these  limbs, 
framed  for  the  tender  offices  of  love, 
endure  the  bitter  gripes  of  smarting  poverty! 
When  on  a  bed  of  straw  we  sink  together, 
and  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our  heads, 
wilt  thou  then  talk  to  me  thus.? 
thus  hush  my  cares,  and  shelter  me  with  love? 

T.   OTWAY 

490  yOAN  OF  ARC   TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BURGUNDY 

LOOK  on  thy  country,  look  on  fertile  France," 
^   and  see  the  cities  and  the  towns  defaced 
by  wasting  ruin  of  the  cruel  foe! 
as  looks  the  mother  on  her  lovely  babe, 
when  death  doth  close  his  tender  dying  eyes, 
see,  see  the  pining  malady  of  France: 
behold  the  wounds,  the  most  unnatural  wounds, 
which  thou  thyself  hast  given  her  woful  breast ! 
O,  turn  thy  edg^d  sword  another  way; 
strike  those  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  those  that  help! 
one  drop  of  blood  drawn  from  thy  country's  bosom, 
should  grieve  thee  more  than  streams  of  foreign  gore ; 
return  thee,  therefore,  with  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  wash  away  thy  country's  stained  spots! 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

491  THE    MISERIES  OF  CIVIL    WAR 

EUBULUS 

FOR  lo,  when  once  the  dukes  had  offered  grace 
of  pardon  sweet,  the  multitude,  misled 
by  traitorous  fraud  of  their  ungracious  heads, 
one  sort  that  saw  the  dangerous  success 
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of  stubborn  standing  in  rebellious  war, 
and  knew  the  difference  of  prince's  power 
from  headless  number  of  tumultuous  routs, 
laid  hands  upon  the  captains  of  their  band, 
and  brought  them  bound  unto  the  mighty  dukes: 
and  other  sort,  not  trusting  yet  so  well 
the  truth  of  pardon,  or  mistrusting  more 
their  own  offence  than  that  they  could  conceive 
such  hope  of  pardon  for  so  foul  misdeed, 
stole  home  by  silence  of  the  secret  night, 
49  a  The  third  unhappy  and  enraged  sort 

of  desperate  hearts,  who,  stained  in  princes'  blood, 
from  traitorous  furour  could  not  be  withdrawn 
by  love,  by  law,  by  grace,  ne  yet  by  fear, 
by  proffered  life,  ne  yet  by  threatened  death, 
with  minds  hopeless  of  life,  dreadless  of  death, 
careless  of  country,  and  aweless  of  God, 
stood  bent  to  fight,  as  furies  did  them  move, 
with  violent  death  to  close  their  traitorous  life. 
These  all  by  power  of  horsemen  were  opprest, 
and  with  revenging  sword  slayn  in  the  field, 
or  with  the  strangling  cord  hang'd  on  the  trees, 
where  yet  the  carrion  carcases  do  preach 
the  fruits  that  rebels  reap  of  their  uproars, 
•  and  of  the  murder  of  their  sacred  prince. 

T.  SACKVILLE 


493  ^^^  FATE  OF  KINGS 

I   BOW  and  give 
my  crown,  pray  take  it;  and  with    it,  give  me 
leave 
to  tell  you,  what  it  brings  the  hapless  wearer, 
beside  the  outside  glory;  for  I  am 
read  in  the  miserable  fate  of  kings. 
You  think  it  glorious  to  command,  but  are 
more  subject  than  the  poorest  pays  you  duty; 
and  must  obey  your  fears,  your  want  of  sleep, 
rebellion  from  your  vassals,  wounds  even  from 
their  very  tongues,  whose  quietness  you  sweat  for; 
for  whose   dear  health  you   waste  and   fright  your 

strength 
to  paleness  and  your  blood  into  a  frost. 


D 
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You  are  not  certain  of  a  friend  or  servant, 

to  build  your  faith  upon;  your  life  is  but 

your  subjedls'  murmur,  and  your  death  their  sacrifice. 

J.  SHIRLEY 

494  CHARACTER  OF  PHILIP   VAN  ARTEVELDE 

DUKE  OF   BURGUNDY 

I  IRE  rebel  though  he  was, 
yet  with  a  noble  nature  and  great  gifts 
was  he  endowed, — courage,  discretion,  wit, 
an  equal  temper,  and  an  ample  soul, 
rock-bound  and  fortified  against  assaults 
of  transitory  passion,  but  below 
built  on  a  surging  subterranean  fire 
that  stirred  and  lifted  him  to  high  attempts. 
So  prompt  and  capable,  and  yet  so  calm, 
he  nothing  lacked  in  sovereignty  but  the  right, 
nothing  in  soldiership  except  good  fortune. 
Wherefore  with  honour  lay  him  in  his  grave, 
and  thereby  shall  increase  of  honour  come 
unto  their  arms  who  vanquished  one  so  wise, 
so  valiant,,  so  renowned. 

H.  TAYLOR 

495  DISAPPOINTMENT 

^RE  then  the  joys  of  this  bless'd  meeting  dash'd 
so    soon,    so    soon    will    Fortune    snatctf  thee 
from  me, 
and  mock  my  vain  embraces.    Thus  like  one, 
who  in  a  dream  with  mighty  toil  and  labour 
strives  to  embrace  some  visionary  form, 
just  as  he  seems  to  clasp  the  lovely  obje(5l, 
it  slides  away  and  vanishes  to  air: 
so  I  who  thro'  opposing  difficulties, 
have  cut  my  tedious  way  to  thy  lov*d  arms, 
at  length  am  disappointed,  and  but  see  thee 
to  take  my  last  farewell.     O  slippery  state 
of  human  pleasures,  fleet  and  volatile, 
given  us  and  snatch'd  again  in  one  short  moment, 
to  mortify  our  hopes  and  edge  oiu:  sufferings. 

J.  TRAP 

496  ORPHEUS  AND   THE  SIRENS 

ULYSSES  sailing  by  the  Siren's  isle, 
sealed  first  his  comrades'  ears,  then  bade  them 
fast 


A" 
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bind  him  with  many  a  fetter  to  the  mast, 

lest  those  sweet  voices  should  their  souls  beguile, 

and  to  their  ruin  flatter  them,  the  while 

their  homeward  bark  was  sailing  swiftly  past; 

and  thus  the  peril  they  behind  them  cast, 

though  chased  by  those  weird  voices  many  a  mile. 

But  yet  a  nobler  cunning  Orpheus  used: 

no  fetter  he  put  on,  nor  stopped  his  ear, 

but  ever,  as  he  passed,  sang  high  and  clear 

the  blisses  of  the  Gods,  their  holy  joys,. 

and  with  diviner  melody  confused 

and  marred  earth's  sweetest  music  to  a  noise. 

R.  C.  TRENCH 


497  THE  HERMIT  TO  KING  ALFRED 

BUT,  Prince,  remember,  then, 
the  noble  lessons  by  afflicflion  taught; 
preserve  the  quick  humanity  it  gives, 
the  pitying  social  sense  of  human  weakness ; 
yet  keep  thy  generous  fortitude  entire, 
the  manly  heart,  that  to  another's  woe 
is  tender,  as  superior  to  its  own. 
Learn  to  submit:  yet  learn  to  conquer  fortune: 
attach  thee  firmly  to  the  virtuous  deeds 
and  offices  of  life :  to  life  itself, 
with  all  its  vain  and  transient  joys,  sit  loose : 
chief,  let  devotion  to  the  sovereign  mind, 
a  steady,  cheerful,  absolute  dependance 
on  his  best  wisest  government,  possess  thee. 

THOMSON  AND  MALLET 


498  ENGLAND 

BEAUTEOUS  Isle 
and  plenteous!  what  though  in  thy  atmosphere 
float  not  the  taintless  luxury  of  light, 
the  dazzling  azure  of  the  southern  skies ; — 
around  thee  the  rich  orb  of  thy  renown 
spreads  stainless,  and  unsullied  by  a  cloud. — 
Though  thy  hills  blush  not  with  the  purple  vine, 
and  softer  climes  excel  thee  in  the  hue 
and  fra^ance  of  thy  sunmier-fruits  and  flowers. 
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nor  flow  thy  rivers  over  golden  beds; 
thou  in  the  soul  of  man, — thy  better  wealth,— 
art  richest:  Nature's  noblest  produce  thou 
bear'st  with  an  opulence  prodigal;  this  thy  right, 
thy  privilege  of  climate  and  of  soil. 

H.   H,  MILMAN 


499  KING  HENRY  THE  FIFTH'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS 

SOLDIERS    BEFORE  HARFLEUR 


O 


,NCE  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once 
more ; 

or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead! 
In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man, 
as  modest  stillness  and  humility; 
but  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
then  imitate  the  adlion  of  the  tiger; 
stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 
disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favour'd  rage: 
then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspddl; 
let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head, 
like  the  brass  cannon;  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it, 
as  fearfully,  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
o'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

500   Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide; 
hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
to  his  full  height! — On,  on,  you  noble  English, 
whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof! 
fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
have  in  these  parts  from  morn  till  even  fought, 
and  sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument, 
dishonour  not  your  mothers;  now  attest, 
that  those  whom  you  calM  fathers  did  beget  you! 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood, 
and  teach  them  how  to  war ! — And  you,  good  yeomen, 
whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
the  mettle  of  your  pasture;  let  us  swear 
that  you  are  worth  your  breeding :  which  I  doubt  not ; 
for  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 
that  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
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501  THE  LOTOS-EATERS 

DEAR  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives, 
and  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives 
and  their  warm  tears:  but  all  hath  suffered  change; 
for  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold: 
our  sons  inherit  us:  our  looks  are  strange: 
and  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 
Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold 
have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel  sings 
before  them  of  the  ten-years'  war  in  Troy, 
and  our  great  deeds,  as  half-forgotten  things. 
Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle? 
Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 
The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile: 
'tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again, 

A.   TENNYSON 


T 


502  MAY  MDCCCXXXII 

S  this  the  merry  May  of  tale  and  song? 
Chill  breathes  the   North — the  sky   looks  chilly 
blue, 
the  waters  wear  a  cold  and  iron  hue, 
or  wrinkle  as  the  crisp  wave  creeps  along, 
much  like  an  ague  fit.    The  starry  throng 
of  flowrets  droop  o'erdone  with  drenching  dew, 
or  close  their  leaves  at  noon,  as  if  they  knew, 
and  felt,  in  helpless  wrath,  the  season's  wrong. 
Yet  in  the  half-clad  woods  the  busy  birds 
chirping  with  all  their  might  to  keep  them  warm; 
the  young  hare  flitting  from  her  ferny  form; 
the  vernal  lowing  of  the  amorous  herds ; 
and  swelling  buds  impatient  of  delay, 
declare  it  should  be,  tho'  it  is  not.  May. 

H.   COLERIDGE 

503  GOOD  OFT  NEGLECTED  WHILE  IN  POSSESSION 

FOR  it  so  falls  out 
that  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
whiles  we  enjoy  it;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 
why,  then  we  rack  the  value;  then  we  find 
the  virtue  that  possession  would  not  shew  us 
whiles  it  was  ours.    So  will  it  fare  with  Claudio: 
F.  S.    Ill  7 
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when  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, 
the  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
into  his  study  of  imagination; 
and  every  lovely  oi^an  of  her  life, 
shall  come  apparelPd  in  more  precious  habit, 
more  moving-delicate  and  full  of  life, 
into  the  eye  and  prospedl  of  his  soul, 
than  when  she  liv'd  indeed. 

W.   SHAKESP£ARE 

504  ON  NIGHT  AND  DEATH 

MYSTERIOUS    Night!    when   our   first    parent 
knew 
thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name, 
did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame, 
this  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  ? 
Yet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 
bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  fiame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 
and  lo!  creation  widened  in  man's  view: 
who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  concealed 
within  thy  beams,  O  Sun !  or  who  could  find, 
whilst  fly,  and  leaf,  and  inse6l  stood  revealed, 
that  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind! 

Why  do  we  then  shun  death,  with  anxious  strife? 

If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life? 

B.  WHITE 

505  THE  DEATH  OF  CLEOPATRA 

ALEXAS— ANTONY 

Al.     O  HE  snatch'd  her  poignard, 

O  and,  ere  we  could  prevent  the  fatal  blow, 

plung'd  it  within  her  breast:  then  turn'd  to  me. 

Go,  bear  my  lord  (said  she)  my  last  farewell; 

and  ask  him  if  he  yet  suspedl  my  faith. 

More  she  was  saying,  but  death  rush*d  betwixt 

She  half  pronounced  your  name  with  her  last  breath, 

and  buried  half  within  her. 

Ant.  Then  art  thou  innocent,  my  poor  dear  love? 
And  art  thou  dead? 

O,  those  two  words !  their  sound  should  be  divided : 
hadst  thou  been  false,  and  died;  or  hadst  thon  lived, 

and  hadst  been  true But  innocence  and  death ! 

this  shows  not  well  above. 

J.  DRYDEN 
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506  THE  FUNERAL 

SLOWLY  they  bore,  with  solemn  step,  the  dead; 
when  grief  grew  loud,  and  bitter  tears  were  shed, 
my  part  began:  a  crowd  drew  near  the  place, 
awe  in  each  eye,  alarm  in  every  face; 
so  swift  the  ill,  and  of  so  fierce  a  kind, 
that  fear  with  pity  mingled  in  each  mind; 
friends  with  the  husband  came,  their  griefs,  to  blend ; 
for  good-man  Frankford  was  to  all  a  friend. 
The  last-bom  boy  they  held  above  the  bier; 
he  knew  not  grief,  but  cries  expressed  his  fear; 
each  different  age  and  sex  reveaPd  its  pain, 
in  now  a  louder,  now  a  lower  strain! 
while  the  meek  father,  listening  to  their  tones, 
swell'd  the  full  cadence  of  the  grief  by  groans. 

G.  CRABBE 

507  INVOCATION  OF  SLEEP 

CARE-CHARMER  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night, 
brother  to  death,  in  silent  darkness  bom, 
relieve  my  languish,  and  restore  the  light, 
with  dark  forgetting  of  my  care's  return ; 
and  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourn 
the  shipwreck  of  my  ill-adventur'd  youth ; 
let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn, 
without  the  torment  of  the  night's  untruth. 
Cease,  dreams,  the  images  of  day-desires, 
to  model  forth  the  passions  of  the  morrow; 
never  let  rising  sun  approve  you  liars, 
to  add  more  grief  to  aggravate  my  sorrow. 
Still  let  me  sleep,  embracing  clouds  in  vain, 
and  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdain. 

•  J.   FLETCHER 
508  TIME 

FOR  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 
that  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand ; 
and  with  his  arms  out-stretched,  as  he  would  fly, 
grasps-in  the  comer:   welcome  ever  smiles, 
and  farewell  goes  out  sighing.     O,  let  not  virtue  seek 
remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was; 
for  beauty,  wit, 
high  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 

7-2 
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love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subje<5ls  all 

to  envious  and  calumniating  time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 

that  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bom  gawds, 

though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past ; 

and  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 

more  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  obje<5l. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

509  \X7^'^^  war-songs  and  wild  music  they  came  on: 
VV    we  the  while  kneeling  raised  with  one  accord 
the  hymn  of  supplication.     Front  to  front, 
and  now  th'  embattled  armies  stood:  a  band 
of  priests,  all  sable-garmented,  advanced : 
they  piled  a  heap  of  sedge  before  our  host, 
and  warned  us — "  Sons  of  Ocean !  from  the  land 
of  Atlan,  while  ye  may,  depart  in  peace ! 
before  the  fire  shall  be  extinguished,  hence! 
or,  even  as  yon  dry  sedge  amid  the  flame, 
so  shall  ye  be  consumed.*'    The  arid  heap 
they  kindled  and  the  rapid  flame  ran  up, 
and  blazed  and  died  away.    Then  from  his  bow, 
with  steady  hand,  their  chosen  archer  loosed 
the  arrow  of  the  Omen. 


510    BEATRICE  PARTING  FROM  HER  BROTHER  BERNARDO 

FAREWELL,  my  tender  brother.    Think 
of  our  sad  fate  with  gentleness,  as  now: 
and  let  mild,  pitying  thoughts  lighten  for  thee 
thy  sorrow's  load.     Err  not  in  harsh  despair, 
but  tears  and  patience.     One  thing  more,  my  child: 
for  thine  own  sake  be  constant  to  the  love 
thou  bearest  us;  and  to  the  faith  that  I 
lived  ever  holy  and  unstained.    And  though 
ill  tongues  shall  wound  me,  and  our  common  name 
be  as  a  mark  stamped  on  thy  innocent  brow 
for  men  to  point  at  as  they  pass,  do  thou 
forbear  and  never  think  a  thought  unkind 
of  those  who  perhaps  love  thee  in  their  graves. 
So  mayest  thou  die  as  I  do;  fear  and  pain 
being  subdued.     Farewell!   Farewell!   Farewell! 

p.  B.  SHELLEY 


■  .^  "  ■— «^lf^«>»^ 


E 
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511  ASIA  TO  PANTHEA 

00 K, 'sister,  ere  the  vapour  dim  thy  brain: 
beneath  is  a  wide  plain  of  billowy  mist, 
as  a  lake,  paving  in  the  morning  sky, 
with  azure  waves  which  burst  in  silver  light, 
some  Indian  vale.    Behold  it  rolling  on 
under  the  curdling  winds,  and  islanding 
the  peak  whereon  we  stand,  midway,  around, 
encindlured  by  the  dark  and  blooming  forests, 
dim  twilight-lawns,  and  stream-illumined  caves, 
and  wind-enchanted  shapes  of  wandering  mist; 
and  far  on  high  the  keen  sky-cleaving  mountains 
from  icy  spires  of  sun-like  radiance  fling 
the  dawn,  as  lifted  Ocean's  dazzling  spray, 
from  some  Atlantic  islet  scattered  up, 
spangles  the  wind  with  lamp-like  water-drops. 

p.   B.  SHEI^LEY 

512  CHARACTER  OF  A  GENTLEWOMAN 

NOBLE  she  is  by  birth,  made  good  by  virtue, 
exceeding  fair,  and  her  behaviour  to  it 
is  like  a  singular  musician 
to  a  sweet  instrument,  or  else  as  dodlrine 
is  to  the  soul,  that  puts  it  into  a<5l, 
and  prints  it  full  of  admirable  forms. 
Her  eminent  judgment  to  dispose  those  parts 
sits  on  her  brow,  and  holds  a  silver  sceptre, 
with  which  she  keeps  time  to  the  several  musics, 
placed  in  the  sacred  concert  of  her  beauties : 
love's  complete  armoury  is  managed  in  her, 
to  stir  affedlion,  and  the  discipline 
to  check,  and  to  affright  it  from  attempting 
any  attaint  might  disproportion  her, 
or  make  her  graces  less  than  circular. 

G.  CHAPMAN   . 

513  CONSOLATION   OF   EARLY  DEATH 

VIROLET  TO  ASCANIO 

SWEET  prince,  the  name  of  death  was  never  terrible 
to  him  that  knew  to  live;  nor  the  loud  torrent 
of  all  afflidlions,  singing  as  they  swim, 
a  gall  of  heart  but  to  a  guilty  conscience; 
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whilst  we  stand  fair,  though  by  a  two-edged  storm 

we  find  untimely  falls,  like  early  rose^ 

bent  to  the  earth,  we  bear  our  native  sweetness. 

The  memory  and  monuments  of  good  men 

are  more  than  lives;  and  though  their  tombs  want 

tongues, 
yet  have  they  eyes  that  daily  sweat  their  losses, 
and  such  a  tear  from  stone  no  time  can  value. 
To  die  both  young  and  good  are  Nature's  curses, 
as  the  world  says ;    ask  Truth,  they  are  bounteous 

blessings ; 
for  then  we  reach  at  Heaven  in  our  full  virtues, 
and  ^  ourselves  new  stars,  crown'd  with  our  goodness. 

J.  FLETCHER 


514  KING  ARTHUR   TO  THE  KNIGHT 

TO  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath : 
"Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 
unknightly,  traitor-hearted!     Woe  is  me! 
authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 
laid  widow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
that  bow'd  the  will.     I  see  thee  what  thou  art, 
for  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights, 
in  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all, 
thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious  hilt; 
either  from  lust  of  gold  or  like  a  girl 
valuing  the  giddy  pleasures  of  the  eyes. 
Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice, 
and  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee  hence: 
but,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  ExcaJibur, 
I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands." 

A.  TENNYSON" 


515       FRIAR  LAURENCE  ENTERING  HIS  CELL    WITH 

A  BASKET 

THE  grey-eyed  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  night, 
chequering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light ; 
and  flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
from  forth  day's  path  and  Titan's  fiery  wheels: 
now,  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye, 
the  day  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry. 
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J  must  up-flll  this  osier  cage  of  ours, 

with  baleful  weeds,  and  pr-ecious-juic^d  flowers. 

The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb; 

what  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb: 

and  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 

we  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom  find; 

many  for  many  virtues  excellent, 

none  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  different. 

516  O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 

in  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities: 

for  naug;ht  so  vile,  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 

but  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give; 

nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strain'd  from  that  fair  use, 

revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse: 

virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied; 

and  vice  sometimes  by  adlion  dignified. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 

poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power: 

for  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part  cheers  each  part ; 

being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 

Two  such  opposed  kings  encamp  them  still 

in  man  as  well  as  herbs, — grace,  and  rude  will, 

and  where  the  worser  is  predominant, 

full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

517  THESEUS  GOING  A  HUNTING 

AND  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day, 
xjL  my  love  shall  hear  the  musick  of  my  hounds : 
uncouple  in  the  western  valley;  let  them  go: — 
dispatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. — 
-We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
and  mark  the  niusical  confusion 
of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjun(5lion. 
My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
so  flewed,  so  sanded;   and  their  heads  are  hung 
with  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew; 
crook-knee'd,  and  dew-lapped  like  Thessalian  bulls; 
slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells, 
each  under  each.    A  cry  more  tuneable 
was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn, 
in  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
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518  ANTONY  OVER   THE  BODY  OF  CMSAR 

COME  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts; 

I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is: 
but,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 
that  love  my  friend:   and  that  they  know  full  well 
that  gave  me  publick  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
adlion,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
to  stir  men's  blood:    I  only  speak  right  on: 
I  tell  you  that,  which  you  yourselves  da  know; 
shew  you  sweet   Caesa?s  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb 

mouths, 
and  bid  them  speak  for  me:   But  were  I  Brutus, 
and  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
in  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
the  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

519  nPHEN  he  grew  proud,  yet  gentle  in  his  pride, 

A    and  full  of  tears,  which  well  became  his  youth, 
as  showers  do  spring.     For  he  was  quickly  moved, 
and  joy*d  to  hear  sad  stories  that  we  told 
of  what  we  saw  on  earth,  of  death  and  woe, 
and  all  the  waste  of  time.    Then  would  he  swear 
that  he  would  conquer  time;   that  in  his  reig^ 
it  never  should  be  winter;   he  would  have 
no  pain,  no  growing  old,  no  death  at  all: 
and  that  the  pretty  damsels,  whom  we  said 
he  must  not  love,  for  they  would  die  and  leave  him, 
should  evermore  be  young  and  beautiful; 
or,  if  they  must  go,  they  should  come  again, 
like  as  the  flowers  did.    Thus  he  used  to  prate, 
till  we  almost  believed  him. 


520     LEONATO  LAMENTING  HIS  DAUGHTER  HEROTS 

SHAME 

DO  not  live.  Hero ;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes ; 
for  did  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  quickly  die, 
thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shjames, 
myself  would>  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches, 
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strike  at  thy  life.     Grieved  I,  I  had  but  one? 
chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature's  frame? 
O,  one  too  much  by  thee!    Why  had  I  one? 
why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes? 
why  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand, 
took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates ; 
who  smirched  thus,  and  mired  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said,  No  part  of  it  is  mine, 
this  shame  derives  itself  from  unknown  loins, 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 


521  THE  APPROACH  OF  MACBETH S  FATE 

MACBETH— SEYTON 

M.   ^T  rHAT  is  that  noise? 

VV    S.    It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 

M.    I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears : 

the  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cooFd 
to  hear  a  night-shriek;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
as  life  were  in  't:   I  have  supp'd  full  with  horrors; 
direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts, 
cannot  once  start  me. — Wherefore  was  that  cry? 

S.     The  Queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

M,    Life's  but  a  walking  shadow;   a  poor  player, 
that  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
and  then  is  heard  no  more:  it  is  a  tale 
told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

522  A     GRIM  old  king, 

x\  whose  blood  leapt  madly  when  the  trumpets  brayed 

to  joyous  battle  'mid  a  storm  of  steeds, 

won  a  rich  kingdom  on  a  battle-day; 

but  in  the  sunset  he  was  ebbing  fast, 

ringed  by  his  weeping  lords.     His  left  hand  held 

his  white  steed,  to  the  belly  splashed  with  blood, 

that  seemed  to  mourn  him  with  its  drooping  head; 

his  right,  his  broken  brand;   and  in  his  ear 

his  old  viflorious  banners  flap  the  winds. 

He  called  his  faithful  herald  to  his  side, — 

'Go!   tell  the  dead  I  comel'    With  a  proud  smile. 
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the  warrior  with  a  stab  let  out  his  soul, 
which  fled  and  shrieked  through  all  the  other  world, 
'  Ye  dead !  my  master  comes !'   And  there  was  pause 
till  the  great  shade  should  enter. 

A.  SMITH 


523  CALANTHA,  DAUGHTER   TO  THE  KING  OF 
LACONIA,  PLACING  A   CHAP  LET  UPON  ITHOCLES 

Col.    /^HRISTALLA,  Philema,  the  chaplet— Ithocles, 
v^  upon  the  wings  of  fame,  the  singular 
and  chosen  fortune  of  an  high  attempt, 
is  borne  to  past  the  view  of  common  sight, 
that  I  myself,  with  mine  own  hands,  have  wrought 
to  crown  thy  temples,  this  provincial  garland; 
accept,  wear,  and  enjoy  it  as  our  gift 
deserved,  not  purchased. 

/M.    Let  me  blush, 

acknowledging  how  poorly  I  have  served, 

what  nothings  I  have  done,  compared  with  the  honours 

heaped  on  the  issue  of  a  willing  mind; 

in  that  lay  mine  ability,  that  only: 

for  who  is  he  so  sluggish  from  his  birth, 

that  owes  not  out  of  gratitude  for  life 

a  debt  of  service,  in  what  kind  soever 

safety  or  counsel  of  the  commonwealth 

524  requires,  for  payment? — Whom  heaven 

is  pleased  to  style  vi<florious,  there,  to  such, 
applause  runs  madding,  like  the  drunken  priests 
in  Bacchus'  sacrifices,  without  reason, 
voicing  the  leader-on  a  demigod; 
whenas,  indeed,  each  common  soldier's  blood 
drops  down  as  current  coin  in  that  hard  purchase, 
as  his,  whose  much  more  delicate  condition 
hath  sucked  the  milk  of  ease :  judgment  commands, 
but  resolution  executes.     I  use  not, 
before  this  royal  presence,  these  fit  slights^ 
as  in  contempt  of  such  as  can  dire<fl; 
my  speech  hath  other  end;  not  to  attribute 
all  praise  to  one  man's  fortune;  for,  in  a  word, 
all  there  did  strive  their  best,  and  'twas  our  duty. 

J.  FORD 
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Ca.   TVJOT  kill  her?    Rack  me, 

i  ^  ye  powers  above,  with  all  your  choicest  torments^ 

if  I  not  praiflise  cruelty  upon  her, 

and  wreak  revenge  some  way  yet  never  known. 

Mo,  That  task  myself  have  finished,  I  shall  die 

before  we  part:   I  have  drank  a  healing  draught 
for  all  my  cares,  and  never  more  shall  wrong  thee. 
When  I  am  laid  low  in  the  grave,  and  quite  forgotten, 
mayest  thou  be  happy  in  a  fairer  bride; 
when  I  am  dead,  as  presently  I  shall  be, 
for  the  grim  tyrant  grasps  my  heart  already, 
speak  well  of  me ;   and  if  thou  find  ill  tongues 
too  busy  with  my  fame,  don't  hear  me  wronged; 
'twill  be  a  nobler  justice  to  the  memory 
of  a  poor  wretch  once  honoured  with  thy  love. 


^26  DESCRIPTION  OF  PARADISE 

THUS  was  this  place 
a  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view ; 
groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm ; 
betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed, 
or  palmy  hillock,  or  the  flowery  lap 
of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  .store, 
flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thoru  the  rose. 
Another  side,  umbrageous  grots  and  caves 
of  cool  recess,  o'er  which  the  mantling  vine 
lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
luxuriant     Meanwhile  murmuring  waters  fall 
down  the  slope  hills  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake, 
that  to  the  fringed  bank,  with  myrtle  crowned, 
her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 

J.  MILTON 

527  nPHEN  secret  let  it  be:  I  urge  no  further. 
JL    The  eldest  of  our  valiant  father's  hopes, 
so  sadly  orphaned,  side  by  side  we  stood, 
like  two  young  trees,  whose  bougl^  in  early  strength 
screen  the  weak  saplings  of  the  rising  grove, 
and  brave  the  storm  together. 
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I  have  so  long,  as  if  by  Nature's  right, 

thy  bosom's  inmate  and  adviser  been, 

I  thought  through  life  I  should  have  so  remained^ 

nor  ever  known  a  change.    Forgive  me,  brother, 

a  humbler  station  will  I  take  by  thee; 

the  close  attendant  of  thy  wandering  steps, 

the  cheerer  of  this  home,  with  strangers  sought, 

the  soother  of  those  griefs  I  must  not  know.  , 

This  is  mine  office  now:   I  ask  no  more. 

528  jENEAS  to  VENUS  DISGUISED 

OF  Troy  am  I,  iEneas  is  my  name ; 
who,  driven  by  war  from  forth  my  native  world, 
put  sails  to  sea  to  seek  out  Italy; 
and  my  divine  descent  from  sceptred  Jove : 
with  twice  twelve  Phrygian  ships  I  ploughed  the  deep, 
and  made  that  way  my  mother  Venus  led ; 
but  of  them  all  scarce  seven  do  anchor  safe, 
and  they  so  wrack'd  and  welter'd  by  the  waves, 
as  every  tide  tilts  'twixt  their  oaken  sides ; 
and  all  of  them,  unburthen'd  of  their  load, 
are  ballassed  with  billows'  watery  weight. 
But  hapless  I,  God  wot,  poor  and  unknown, 
do  trace  these  Libyan  deserts  all  despis'd, 
exird  forth  Europe  and  wide  Asia  both, 
and  have  not  any  coverture  but  heaven. 

C.  MARLOWE 


529    THE  A  TTENDANT  SPIRIT,  HABITED  LIKE   THYRSIS 
A   SHEPHERD— ELDER  BROTHER— SECOND  BROTHER 

Sp.  'IT  THAT  voice  is  that?  my  young  lord  1  speak  again. 
V  V    2  Br,  O  Brother,  'tis  my  father's  shepherd,  sure, 
I  Br.  Thyrsis  !   whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delayed 
the  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal, 
and  sweetened  every  musk-rose  of  the  dale  ? 
How  cam' St  thou  here,  good  swain?    Hath  any  ram 
slipped  from  the  fold,  or  young  kid  lost  its  dain, 
or  straggling  wether  the  pent  flock  forsook? 
How  could'st  thou  find  this  dark  sequestered  nook? 

sp,  O  my  loved  ^piaster's  heir,  and  his  next  joy, 
I  came  not  here  on  such  a  trivial  toy 
as  a  strayed  ewe,  or  to  pursue  the  stealth 
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of  pilfering  wolf;  not  all  the  fleecy  wealth 

that  doth  enrich  these  downs  is  worth  a  thought 

to  this  my  errand,  and  the  care  it  brought 

530  Buty  oh!  my  virgin  Lady,  where  is  she? 
How  chance  she  is  not  in  your  company? 

1  Br,  To  tell  thee  sadly.  Shepherd,  without  blame 

or  our  negle<n,  we  lost  her  as  we  came. 
Sp.  Ay  me  unhappy!  then  my  fears  are  true. 

I  Br,  What  fears,  good  Thyrsis  ?    Prythee  briefly  shew. 
Sp,  111  tell  ye.    'Tis  not  vain  or  fabulous 

— though  so  esteemed  by  shallow  ignorance — 

what  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse, 

storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse, 

of  dire  Chimeras  and  enchanted  isles, 

and  rifted  rocks  whose  entrance  leads  to  Hell ; 

for  such  there  be,  but  unbelief  is  blind. 

53^   Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 

immured  in  cypress  shades  a 'sorcerer  dwells, 

of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe  bom,  great  Comus, 

deep-skilled  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries ; 

and  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer 

by  sly  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup, 

with  many  murmurs  mix'd,  whose  pleasing  poison 

the  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 

and  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 

fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason's  mintage 

charadlered  in  the  face:  This  have  I  learnt 

tending  my  flocks  hard  by,  i'  the  hilly  crofts, 

that  brow  this  bottom-glade,  whence  night  by  night 

he  and  his  monstrous  rout  are  heard  to  howl, 

like  stabled  wolves,  or  tigers  at  their  prey, 

doing  abhorred  rites  to  Hecate, 

in  their  obscured  haunts  of  inward  bowers. 

532  Yet  have  they  many  baits,  and  guileful  spells, 
to  inveigle  and  invite  the  unwary  sense 
of  them  that  pass  unweeting  by  the  way. 
This  evening  late,  by  then  the  chewing  flocks 
had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savoury  herb 
of  knot-grass  dew-besprent,  and  were  in  fold, 
I  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
with  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
with  flaunting  honey-suckle,  and  began, 
wrapt  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy, 
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to  meditate  my  rural  minstrdsy, 
till  Fancy  had  her  fill.    But  ere  a  close, 
the  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods, 
and  fill'd  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance; 
at  which  I  ceased,  and  listened  them  awhile, 
till  an  unusual  stop  of  sudden  silence 
gave  respite  to  the  drowsy  frighted  steeds, 
that  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtained  Sleep. 

J.   MILTON 


533  QUEEN  CATHARINE*S  SPEECH 


s 


IR,  I  desire  you  do  me  right  and  justice; 
and  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me:  for 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger, 
bom  out  of  your  dominions ;  having  here 
no  judge  indiffereslt,  nor  no  more  assurance 
of  equal  friendship  and  proceeding.    Alas,  Sir, 
in  what  have  I  offended  you?  what  cause 
hath  my  behaviour  given  to  your  displeasure,* 
that  thus  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  off, 
and  take  your  good  grace  from  me  1  Heaven  witness, 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 
at  all  times  to  your  will  conformable: 
ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike, 
yea,  subjedl  to  your  countenance, — glad,  or  sorry, 
534  as  I  saw  it  inclin'd.     When  was  the  hour, 
I  ever  contradidled  your  desire, 
or  made  it  not  mine  too  ?   Or  which  of  your  friends 
have  I  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew 
he  were  mine  enemy?  what  friend  of  mine 
that  had  to  him  deriv'd  your  anger,  did  I 
continue  in  my  liking?  nay,  gave  notice 
he  was  from  thence  discharged?    Sir,  call  to  mind 
that  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience, 
upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  blest 
with  many  children  by  you:  If,  in  the  course 
and  process  of  this  time,  you  can  report, 
and  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught, 
my  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty, 
against  your  sacred  person,  in  God's  name, 
turn  me  away ;  and  let  the  fouU'st  contempt 
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shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  givie  me  up 

535  ^^  ^^  sharpest  kind  of  justice.    Please  you,  Sir, 
the  king,  your  father,  was  reputed  for 

a  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 

and  unmatch'd  wit  and  judgement :  Ferdinand 

my  father,  king  of  Spain,  was  reckon'd  one 

the  wisest  prince,  that  there  had  reign'd  by  many 

a  year  before :  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 

that  they  had  gathered  a  wise  council  to  them 

of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  this  business, 

yrho  deem'd  our  marriage  lawful :  wherefore  I  humbly 

beseech  you,  Sir,  to  spare  me,  till  I  may  • 

be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advis'd  ;  whose  counsel 

I  will  implore :  if  not,  i'  the  name  of  God 

your  pleasure  be  fulfilled ! 

W.  SHAKESPIARE 

536  LUCIUS  SON  OF  TITUS  ANDRONICUS— GOTHS 

Luc,     A  PPROVED  warriors  and  my  faithful  friends, 
x\.  I  have  received  letters  from  great  Rome 
which  signify,  what  hate  they  bear  their  emperor, 
and  how  desirous  of  our  sight  they  are. 
Therefore,  great  lords,  impatient  of  your  wrongs, 
wherein  the  prince  hath  done  you  any  scath, 
let  him  make  treble  satisfadlion. 

1  Goth,  Brave  slip,  sprung  from  the  great  Andronicus, 

thy  name  was  once  our  terror,  now  our  comfort: 
whose  high  exploits  and  honourable  deeds 
ingrateful  Rome  requites  with  foul  contempt, 
be  bold  in  us;  well  follow  where  thou  lead'st, — 
and  be  avenged  on  the  accursed  queen. 

Goths,   And  as  he  saith,  so  say  we  all  with  him. 
Luc,    I  humbly  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you  alL 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

537  QUEEN  CATHARINE— CARDINAL    WOLSEY 

Kath,   ly/f  Y  lords,  I  thank  you  both  for  your  good  wills; 
iVx     ye    speak  like  honest  men,  (pray   God,  ye 

prove  so !) 
but  how  to  make  ye  suddenly  an  answer, 
in  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour 
(naore  near  my  life,  I  fear),  with  my  weak  wit, 
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and  to  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning, 
in  truth,  I  know  not     I  was  set  at  work 
among  my  maids ;  full  little,  God  knows,  looking 
either  for  such  men  or  such  business. 
For  her  sake  that  I  have  been,  (for  I  feel 
the  last  fit  of  my  greatness,)  good  your  graces, 
let  me  have  time  and  counsel  for  my  cause; 
alas,  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless  ! 
Wols.  Madam,  you  wrong  the  king's  love  with  these  fears ; 
your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

538  CHARACTER    OF   LAUNOY 

PHILIP  VAN  ARTEVELDE 

NEVER  looked  that  he  should  live  so  long. 

He  was  a  man  of  that  unsleeping  spirit, 
he  seemed  to  live  by  miracle:  his  food 
was  glory,  which  was  poison  to  his  mind 
and  peril  to  his  body.     He  was  one 
of  many  thousand  such  that  die  betimes, 
whose  story  is  a  fragment,  known  to  few. 
Then  comes  the  man  who  has  the  luck  to  live, 
and  he's  a  prodigy.     Compute  the  chances, 
and  deem  there's  ne'er  a  one  in  dangerous  times 
who  wins  the  race  of  glory,  but  than  him 
a  thousand  men  more  gloriously  endowed 
have  fallen  upon  the  course :  a  thousand  others 
have  had  their  fortunes  foundered  by  a  chance. 
The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men. 

H.  TAYLOR 


I 
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539  REMORSE 

Y  eyes  are  witness  to  his  sad  complaints; 
how  the  good  hermit  seems  to  share  his  moans, 
which  in  the  day-time  he  deplores  'mongst  trees, 
and  in  the  night-  his  cave  is  fiU'd  with  sighs ; 
no  other  bed  doth  his  weak  limb  support 
than  the  cold  earth  :  no  other  harmony 
to  rock  his  cares  asleep,  but  blustering  winds^ 
or  some  swift  current,  headlong  rushing  down 
from  a  high  mountain's  top,  pouring  his  force 
into  the  ocean's  gulph,  where  being  swallow 'd 
seems  to  bewail  his  fsdl  with  hideous  words : 
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no  other  sustentation  to  suffice 
what  nature  claims,  but  raw  unsavoury  roots, 
with  troubled  waters,  where  untamed  beasts 
do  bathe  themselves. 

R.  TAILOR 

540  GENTLENESS 

I   BUT  the  milder  passions  shew  the  man; 
,  for  as  the  leaf  doth  beautify  the  tree, 
the  pleasant  flowers  bedeck  the  painted  spring, 
even  so,  in  men  of  greatest  reach  and  power, 
a  mild  and  piteous  thought  augments  renown. 
Old  Anthony  did  never  see,  my  lord, 
a  swelling  shower  that  did  continue  long, 
a  climbing  tower  that  did  not  taste  the  wind, 
a  wrathful  man  not  wasted  with  repent 
I  speak  of  love,  my  Sylla,  and  of  joy, 
to  see  how  fortune  lends  a  pleasant  gale 
unto  the  spreading  sails  of  thy  desires  ; 
and  loving  thee  must  counsel  thee  withal: 
for,  as  by  cutting  fruitful  vines  increase, 
so  faithful  counsels  work  a  prince's  peace.. 

T.  LODGE 

541  AllLUS  DIDIUS   WITH  ROMANS  ENTERING  THE 

DRUIDS'  CONSECRATED  GROVE  IN  MONA 

THIS  is  the  secret  centre  of  the  isle; 
here,  Romans,  pause,  and  let  the  eye  of  wonder 
gaze  on  the  solemn  scene  ;  behold  yon  oak, 
how  stern  he  frowns,  and  with  his  broad  brown  arms 
chills  the  pale  plain  beneath  him :  mark  yon  altar, 
the  dark  stream  brawling  round  its  rugged  base, 
these  cliffs,  these  yawning  caverns,  this  wide  circus, 
skirted  with  unhewn  stone :  they  awe  my  soul, 
as  if  the  very  Genius  of  the  place 
himself  appeared  and  with  terrific  tread 
stalk'd  through  his  drear  domain.  And  yet,  my  friends, 
(if  shapes  like  his  be  but  the  fancy's  coinage) 
surely  there  is  a  hidden  power,  that  reigns 
'mid  the  lone  majesty  of  untamed  nature, 
controlling  sober  reason. 

W.  MASON 
F.  S.     Ill  8 
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542  THE  FALL  OF  ROME 

METHINKS  I  hear  a  host  in  tumult  flying, 
steeds  rushing  on,  as  o'er  a  battle-field, 
and  the  loud  brazen  clash  of  shield  and  spear. 
Now  nearer  yet  the  trumpet's  voice  is  swelling, 
and  lo!  the  foeman  in  the  regal  halls 
bursts  on  a  fated  band  of  revellers. 
Fallen  is  the  golden  city,  in  the  dust 
spoiled  of  her  crown,  dismantled  of  her  state ; 
she  that  had  trusted  in  her  strength  of  towers 
weeps,  like  a  desolate  mother,  o'er  her  dead. 
She  that  beheld  the  nations  at  her  feet 
thronging  in  homage  shall  be  called  no  more 
queen  of  the  kingdoms.    Who  shall  mourn  her  fate, 
her  power  o'erthrown,  her  spoils  and  triumphs  gone  ? 
what  widowed  land  her  widowhood  shall  deplore? 

543  \PETRUCHIO  TO  KATHARINA 

WELL,  come,  my  Kate ;  we  will  unto  your  father's, 
even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments; 
our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor : 
for  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich; 
and  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
so  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye? 
O,  no,  good  Kate ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
for  this  poor  furniture,  and  mean  array. 
If  thou  account'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me: 
and,  therefore,  frolic;  we  will  hence  forthwith, 
to  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


H 


544  FRIAR  LAURENCE  TO  ROMEO 

OLD  thy  desperate  hand: 
art  thou  a  man?  thy  form  cries  out  thoa  art; 
thy  tears  are  womanish;  thy  wild  adls  denote 
the  imreasonable  fury  of  a  beast: 
unseemly  woman  in  a  seeming  man! 
or  ill-beseeming  beast  in  seeming  both! 
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thou  hast  amazed  me;  by  my  holy  order, 

I  thought  thy  disposition  better  tempered. 

Hast  thou  slain  Tybalt?  wilt  thou. slay  thyself? 

and  slay  thy  lady  too  that  lives  in  thee, 

by  doing  damned  hate  upon  thyself? 

Why  rail'st  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven,  and  earth  ? 

since  birth,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  all  three  do  meet 

in  thee  at  once;  which  thou  at  once  wouldst  lose. 

Fie,  fie,  thou  sham'st  thy  shape,  thy  love  thy  wit. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


w 


545  KING  RICHARD  II 

HAT  must  the  king  do  now?  Must  he  submit? 
The  king  shall  do  it.     Must  he  be  deposed? 
The  king  shall  be  contented:  Must  he  lose 
the  name  of  king?  o'  God's  name,  let  it  go: 
1 11  give  my  jewels,  for  a  set  of  beads ; 
my  gorgeous  palace,  for  a  hermitage; 
my  gay  apparel,  for  an  alms-man's  gown; 
my  figured  goblets,  for  a  dish  of  wood; 
my  sceptre,  for  a  palmer's  walking-staff, 
my  subjefls,  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints; 
and  my  large  kingdom,  for  a  little  grave, 
a  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave: — 
or  I'll  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway, 
some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjedls'  feet 
may  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
546  ANTIGONE— PENEUS 

AnL  *  I  ^HERE  is  no  help  for  me  in  heaven  or  earth. 
Pen,    J.    There  is,  there  is;  despair  not,  sorrowful  maid, 

all  will  be  well.     I'm  going  to  the  King, 

and  will  with  pow'rTul  reasons  bind  his  hands; 

and  something  in  me  says  I  shall  prevail. 

But  to  whose  care  shall  I  leave  thee  the  while? — 

for  oh!  I  dare  not  trust  thee  to  thy  grief. 
AnL  111  be  disposed  of,  father,  as  you  please, 

till  I  receive  the  blest  or  dreadful  doom. 
Pen,  Then  come,  dear  daughter,  lean  upon  my  arm, 

which  (^  and  weak  is  stronger  yet  than  thine; 

thy  youth  hath  known  more  sorrow  than  my  age. 

J  never  hear  of  grief,  but  when  I'm  here; 

8-2 
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but  one  day's  diet  here  of  sighs  and  tears 
returns  me  elder  home  by  many  years. 

R.    CROWNE 

247    npO  be  the  chief  of  honourable  men 

JL    is  honour;  and  if  dangerous,  yet  faith 
still  binds  them  faster  as  the  danger  grows. 
To  be  the  head  of  villains, — what  is  that 
but  to  be  mind  to  an  unwholesome  body. 
These  hands  are  spotless  yet — 
yea,  white  as  when  in  infancy  they  strayed 
unconscious  o'er  my  mother's  face,  or  closed 
with  that  small  grasp  which  mothers  love  to  feel. 
No  stain  has  come  upon  them  since  that  time — 
they  have  done  nothing  violent — 
of  a  calm  will  untroubled  servants  they, 
and  went  about  their  ofifices,  if  here 
I  must  not  say  in  purity,  in  peace. 
But  he  they  served, — he  is  not  what  he  was. 

548  MIRANDA-PROSPERO 

Mir.  TF  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
A  put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them. 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch, 
but  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek, 
dashes  the  fire  out.     O,  I  have  suffered 
with  those  that  I  saw  suffer!  a  brave  vessel, 
who  had,  no  doubt,  some  noble  creatures  in  her, 
dash'd  all  to  pieces.     O,  the  cry  did  knock 
against  my  very  heart!  Poor  souls,  they  perish 'd. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er 
it  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd  and  • 
the  fraughting  souls  within  her.    Pro.   Be  coUe^^ed; 
no  more  amazement:  tell  your  piteous  heart 
there's  no  harm  done, 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


549  HELENA 

AM  undone:  there  is  no  living,  none 
if  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  sdl  one 
that  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 
and  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me: 


I 
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in  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 

must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 

The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself; 

the  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 

must  die  for  love.    'Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague, 

to  see  him  every  hour;  to  sit  and  draw 

his  archdd  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 

in  our  heart's  table, — heart  too  capable 

of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour: 

but  now  he's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 

must  sandlify  his  relics. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

550       PuAlC  ENTRY  OF  BOLINGBROKE  INTO  LONDON 

DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF  YORK 

Duke,  npHEN,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bolingbroke, — 
A    mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed, 
■    which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, — 
with  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  his  course, 
while  all  tongues  cried  *  God  save  thee,  Bolingbroke !' 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake, 
so  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
upon  his  visage;  and  that  all  the  walls 
with  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once, — 
*Jesu  preserve  thee!  welcome,  Bolingbroke!' 
whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning, 
bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
bespake  them  thus, — /  thank  you,  countrymen : 
and  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 

55^  Duck,  Alas,  poor  Richard!  where  rides  he  the  while? 

Duke.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 

after  a  well-graced  adlor  leaves  the  stage, 

are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 

thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious: 

even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 

did  scowl  on  Richard ;  no  man  cried,  *God  save  him ;' 

no  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home: 

but  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head; 

which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off, — 

his  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 

the  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience, — 

that  had  not  God,  fpr  some  strong  purpose,  steel'd 
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the  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted, 
and  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
^^%  SAMSON 

Y  griefs  not  only  pain  me 
as  a  lingering  disease, 
but,  finding  no  redress,  ferment  and  rage; 
nor  less  than  wounds  immedicable, 
rankle  and  fester  and  gangrene, 
to  black  mortification. 

Thoughts,  my  tormentors,  armed  with  deadly  stingy, 
mangle  my  apprehensive  tenderest  parts, 
exasperate,  exulcerate  and  raise 
dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb 
or  medicinal  liquor  can  assuage, 
nor  breath  of  vernal  air  from  snowy  Alp. 
Sleep  hath  forsook  and  given  me  o'er 
to  death's  benumbing  opium  as  my  only  cure; 
thence  faintings,  swoonings  of  despair, 
and  sense  of  Heaven's  desertion. 

J.  MILTON 

553  ^^^  EARTH  TO  PROMETHEUS 

FOR  know  there  are  two  worlds  of  life  and  death : 
one  that  which  thou  beholdest;  but  the  other 
is  underneath  the  grave,  where  do  inhabit 
the  shadows  of  all  forms  that  think  and  live 
till  death  unite  them  and  they  part  no  more; 
dreams  and  the  light  imaginings  of  men^ 
and  all  that  faith  creates  or  love  desires, 
terrible,  strange,  sublime,  and  beauteous  shapes. 
There  thou  art,  and  dost  hang,  a  writhing  shade 
'mid  whirlwind-peopled  mountains;  all  the  gods 
are  there,  and  all  the  powers  of  nameless  worlds, 
vast  sceptred  phantoms,  heroes,  men,  and  beasts; 
and  Demogorgon,  a  tremendous  gloom; 
and  he,  the  supreme  Tyrant,  on  his  throne 
of  biuixing  gold. 

p.  B.  SHELLEY 

554  THE  PARENTS'   WARNING 

THREE  children  sliding  on  the  ice 
all  on  a  summer's  day, 
as  it  fell  out,  they  all  fell  in, 
the  rest  they  ran  away* 
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Now  had  these  children  been  at  school, 

or  sliding  on  dry  ground, 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  one  penny 

they  had  not  all  been  drowned. 
You  parents  that  have  children  dear 

and  eke  you  that  have  none, 
if  you  will  have  them  safe  abroad, 

pray  keep  them  safe  at  home. 

GAMMER  GURTON 


555  MILTON  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER 

PLACE  me  once  more,  my  daughter,  where  the  sun 
may  shine  upon  my  old  and  time-worn  head, 
for  the  last  time  perchance.    My  race  is  run; 
and  soon  amidst  the  dead  I  must  repose. 
Child,  is  the  sun  abroad?    I  feel  my  hair 
borne  up  and  wafted  by  the  gentle  wind, 
I  feel  the  odours  that  perfume  the  air, 
and  almost  can  forget  that  I  am  blind 
and  old,  and  hated  by  my  fellow  men. 
Yet  would  I  fain  once  more  behold  the  light 
of  day  before  I  die,  and  gaze  again 
upon  its  living  and  rejoicing  face. 
Fain  would  I  see  thy  countenance,  my  child, 
but  I  will  bend  me  calmly  to  my  doom, 
and  wait  the  hour  which  is  approaching  fast. 

W.  E.  AYTOUN 


556  KING  ARTHUR'S  FAREWELL  TO  QUEEN  GUINEVERE 

*1^0W  must  I  hence. 

IN  Thro*  the  thick  night  I  hear  the  trumpet  blow: 
they  summon  me  their  King  to  lead  mine  hosts 
far  down  to  that  great  battle  in  the  west, 
where  I  must  strike  against  my  sister's  son, 
leagued  with  the  lords  of  the  White  Horse  and  knights 
once  mine,  and  strike  him  dead,  and  meet  myself 
death,  or  I  know  not  what  mysterious  doom. 
And  thou  remaining  here  wilt  learn  the  event; 
but  hither  shall  I  never  come  again, 
never  lie  by  thy  side,  see  thee  no  more, 
iaiewell!' 
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And  while  she  grovelled  at  his  feet, 
she  felt  the  King's  breath  wander  o'er  her  neck, 
and  in  the  darkness  o'er  her  fallen  head, 
perceived  the  waving  of  his  hands  that  blest 

A.   TENNYSON 


B 


557  THE  NIGHTINGALE 

UT  let  not  chief  the  nightingale  lament 
her  ruined  care,  too  delicately  framed 
to  brook  the  harsh  confinement  of  the  cage. 
Oft  when,  returning  with  her  loaded  bill, 
the  astonished  mother  finds  a  vacant  nest, 
by  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  clowns 
robbed,  to  the  ground  the  vain  provision  falls; 
her  pinions  ruflUe,  and,  low-drooping,  scarce 
can  bear  the  mourner  to  the  poplar  shade; 
where,  all  abandoned  to  despair,  she  sings 
her  sorrows  through  the  night;  and,  on  the  bough 
sole  sitting,  still  at  every  dying  fall 
takes  up  again  her  lamentable  strain 
of  winding  woe ;  till,  wide  around,  the  woods ' 
sigh  to  her  song,  and  with  her  wail  resound. 


558  VV' 


/"E  have  gone  too  far 

to  think  now  of  retiring;  in  our  courage, 
and  daring,  lies  our  safety:  if  you  are  not 
slaves  in  your  abjecfl  minds,  as  in  your  fortunes, 
since  to  die  is  the  worst,  better  expose 
our  naked  breasts  to  their  keen  swords,  and  sell 
our  lives  with  the  most  advantage,  than  to  trust 
in  a  forestalled  remission,  or  yield  up 
our  bodies  to  the  furnace  of  their  fury, 
thrice  heated  with  revenge.     Hear  and  obey  me: 
and  I  will  either  save  you,  or  fall  with  you. 
Man  the  walls  strongly,  and  make  good  the  ports; 
boldly  deny  their  entrance — ^'Tis  no  time 
to  talk,  but  do:  a  glorious  end,  or  freedom, 
is  now  proposed  us:  stand  resolved  for  either, 
and  live  or  die  together. 

559  EUPHRASIA— ERIXENA 

Euph,  nrmS  way,  my  virgins,  this  way  bend  your  steps. 
A    Lo !  the  sad  sepulchre  where,  hearsed  in  death. 
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the  pale  remains  of  my  dear  mother  lie. 
There,  while  the  vidlims  at  yon  altar  bleed 
and  with  your  prayers  the  lofty  roof  resounds, 
there  let  me  pay  the  tribute  of  a  tear. 

Erix,    Forbear,  Euphrasia,  to  renew  your  sorrows. 

Euph,  My  tears  have  dried  their  source ;  then  let  me  here 
pay  this  sad  visit  to  the  honoured  one 
who  moulders  in  the  tomb.     These  sacred  viands 
111  bum  an  offering  to  a  parent's  shade, 
and  sprinkle  with  this  wine  the  hallowed  mould, 
that  duty  paid,  I  will  return  my  virgins. 

Erix,    Look  down,  propitious  powers!  behold  that  virtue; 
and  heal  the  pangs  that  desolate  her  souL 

560  EVANDER-^EUPHRASIA 

Evan,  npHE  blood  but  loiters  in  these  frozen  veins. 

A     Do  you,  whose  youthful  spirit  glows  with  life, 
do  you  go  forth,  and  leave  the  mouldering  corpse. 
To  me  had  Heav'n  decreed  a  longer  date, 
iX  ne'er  had  suffered  a  fell  monster's  reign, 
nor  let  me  see  the  carnage  of  my  people. 
Farewell,  Euphrasia;  in  one  lov'd  embrace 
to  these  remains  pay  the  last  obsequies, 
and  leave  me  here  to  sink  to  silent  dust 

Euph.  And  will  you  then,  on  self-destrudlion  bent, 

reje<fl  my  prayer,  nor  trust  your  fate  with  me? 

Evan.  Tho'  life's  a  burden  I  could  well  lay  down, 
yet  I  will  prize  it,  since  bestowed  by  thee. 
Oh  thou  art  good;  thy  virtue  soars  a  flight 
for  the  wide  world  to  wonder  at. 

561.  DONUSA  ATTEMPTING  TO  CONVERT  VITELLI  TO 
THE  MOHAMMEDAN  FAITH,  IN  ORDER   TO 
SAVE  HERSELF 

BE  wise  and  weigh 
the  prosperous  success  of  things ;  if  blessings 
are  donatives  from  heaven,  (which,  you  must  grant, 
were  blasphemy  to  question,)  and  that 
they  are  call'd  down  and  pour'd  on  such  as  are 
most  gracious  with  the  great  Disposer  of  them, 
look  on  our  flourishing  empire,  if  the  splendor, 
the  majesty  and  glory  of  it  dim  not 
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your  feeble  sight:  and  then  turn  back  and  see 

the  narrow  bounds  of  yours,  yet  that  poor  remnant' 

rent  in  as  many  fadlions  and  opinions 

as  you  have  petty  kingdoms ;— and  then,  if 

you  are  not  obstinate  against  truth  and  reason, 

you  must  confess  the  Deity  you  worship 

wants  care  or  power  to  help  you. 

p.  MASSINGER 

d^%  'T*HINK  not  with  impotent  parade  of  words 

A    to  shake  my  steady  purpose;  for  thy  threats 
and  boasted  power  I  equally  contemn. 
I  know  thou  pridest  thee  in  supposed  possession 
of  art  and  courage:  which  thou 'It  find  too  late 
a  weak  resource.     Thy  disaffected  nobles 
are  anxious  for  occasion  to  shake  off 
with  fair  pretext  the  galling  yoke  they  bear, 
to  pay  with  happier  omens  their  allegiance. 
None  but  through  fear  or  hope  of  aggrandizement 
obey  or  follow  thee;  and  such,  if  once 
thy  rapid  fortunes  stop  in  their  career,  * 

will  instantly  fly  off  and  leave  thee  friendless. 
I  came  not  hither  for  thy  sage  advice,' 
to  learn  of  thee  the  art  of  government. 

MARSDEN 
563  THE  KING  AND  PIRATE 

THERE  lived  a  King  in  the  most  Eastern  East, 
less  old  than  I,  yet  older,  for  my  blood 
hath  earnest  in  it  of  far  springs  to  be. 
A  tawny  pirate  anchored  in  his  port, 
whose  bark  had  plundered  twenty  nameless  isles; 
and  passing  one,  at  the  high  peep  of  dawn, 
he  saw  two  cities  in  a  thousand  boats, 
all  fighting  for  a  woman  on  the  sea. 
And,  pushing  his  black  craft  among  them  all, 
he  lightly  scattered  theirs,  and  brought  her  off, 
with  loss  of  half  his  people,  arrow-slain ; 
a  maid  so  smooth,  so  white,  so  wonderful, 
they  said  a  light  came  from  her,  when  she  moved; 
and  since  the  pirate  would  not  yield  her  up, 
the  King  impaled  him  for  his  piracy. 

A.  TENNYSON 
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564  PHOHBAS—CREUSA 

Phorb.  /^^URB  not  thy  passion,  give  it  vent,  great  Queen, 
V-^  and  let  it  burst  in  thunder  on  thy  foes. 

Creu.    It  shall,  by  heaven  it  shall:  I  thought  till  now 
my  griefs  were  sacred,  but  this  monster  dares 
insult  even  misery  itself.     O  Phorbas, 
forgive  me  if  my  tears  will  force  a  passage. 
Now  they  are  gone,  and  I  will  weep  no  more. 
Come,  faithful  counsellor  of  vengeance,  come, 
instrufl  me  how  to  adl,  steel  all  my  soul; 
let  not  remorse  or  pity's  coward  voice 
the  bane  of  noble  deeds  intrude  to  cross  us. 
Nicander's  injured  ghost  shall  aid  our  counsels. 
Say,  shsdl  he  die? 

Phorb.  Not  yet,  first  be  his  schemes 

abortive  all,  his  politic  designs, 
then  let  him  die  despised. 

565  PHILIP  VAN  ARTEVELDE  QUESTIONED  BY  ELENA 

CONCERNING  HIS   VISION 

TOUCHING  this  eye-creation; 
what  is  it  to  surprise  us?    Here  we  are 
engendered  out  of  nothing  cognisable. 
If  this  be  not  a, wonder,  nothing  is; 
if  this  be  wonderful,  then  all  is  so. 
Man's  grosser  attributes  can  generate 
what  is  not,  and  has  never  been  at  all; 
what  should  forbid  his  fancy  to  restore 
a  being  passed  away?    The  wonder  lies 
in  the  mind  merely  of  the  wondering  man. 
Treading  the  steps  of  common  life  with  eyes 
of  curious  inquisition,  some  will  stare 
at  each  discovery  of  nature's  ways, 
as  it  were  new  to  find  that  God  contrives. 
The  contrary  were  marvellous  to  me, 
and  till  I  find  it  I  shall  marvel  not. 
Or  all  is  wonderful,  or  nothing  is. 

H.  TAYLOR 


566  THE  RUINS  OF  AN  ANCIENT  ABBEY 

DO  love  these  ancient  ruins. 

We  never  tread  upon  them,  but  we  set 


I 
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our  foot  upon  some  reverend  history; 

and,  questionless,  here  in  this  open  court, 

which  now  lies  naked  to  the  injuries 

of  stormy  weather,  some  men  lie  interred, 

loved  the  church  so  well,  and  gave  so  largely  to  it, 

they  thought  it  should  have  canopied  their  bones 

till  dooms-day :  but  all  things  have  their  end ; 

churches  and  cities,  which  have  diseases  like  to  men, 

•must  have  like  death  that  we  have. 

J.    WEBSTER 

567  EFFECTS  OF  SLANDER 

WHERE  may  a  maiden  live  securely  free 
keeping  her  honour  safe  ?  Not  with  the  living ; 
they  feed  upon  opinions,  errors,  dreams, 
and  make  'em  truth;  they  draw  a  nourishment 
out  of  defamings,  grow  upon  disgrace; 
and,  when  they  see  a  virtue  fortified 
strongly  above  the  battery  of  their  tongues, 
oh,  how  they  dart  to  sink  it;  and,  defeated, 
soul-sick  with  poison,  strike  the  monuments 
where  noble  names  lie  sleeping,  till  they  sweat 
and  the  cold  marble  melt. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER 

568  A  GARLAND  FOR   VOl^NG  MEN 

PROSERPINA, 
'>  for  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  lett'st  fall 
from  Dis's  wagon! — daffodils, 
that  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
the  winds  of  March  with  beauty;  violets,  dim, 
but  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 
or  Cytherea's  breath;  pale  primroses, 
that  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength — O,  these  I  lack, 
to  make  you  garlands  of,  and  my  sweet  friend, 
to  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er! 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 


o, 


569  COMMON  FRIENDSHIPS 

CORIOLANUS 

WORLD,  thy  slippery  turns !   Friends  now  fast 
sworn, 
whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart,. 


o, 
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whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and  exercise, 

are  still  together,  who  twin,  as  'twere,  in  love 

unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour, 

on  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 

to  bitterest  enmity:  so,  fellest  foes, 

whose  passions   and  whose   plots  have   broke  their 

sleep 
to  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance, 
some  trick  not  worth  an  ^%%y  shall  grow  dear  friends, 
and  interjoin  their  issues. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
570  AN  APOLOGY  FOR  A  BLACK  COMPLEXION 

THE  PRINCE  .OF  MOROCCO 

MISLIKE  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
the  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burnished  sun, 
to  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born, 
where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles, 
and  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love, 
to  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his,  or  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  asp^dl  of  mine 
hath  fear'd  the  valiant;  by  my  love,  I  swear 
the  best-regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
have  lov'd  it  too:  I  would  not  change  this  hue, 
except  to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
571  JANE  SHORE 

SUBMISSIVE,  sad  and  lonely  was  her  look, 
a  burning  taper  in  her  hand  she  bore 
and  on  her  shoulders  carelessly  confined 
with  loose  negledl  her  lovely  tresses  hung: 
upon  her  cheek  a  faintish  blush  was  spread ; 
feeble  she  seemed  and  sorely  smit  with  pain, 
while  barefoot  as  she  trod  the  flinty  pavement, 
her  footsteps  all  along  were  marked  with  blood, 
yet  silent  still  she  seemed  and  unrepining; 
her  streaming  eye  bent  ever  on  the  earth, 
except  when  in  some  bitter  pang  of  sorrow, 
to  heaven  she  seemed  in  fervent  zeal  to  raise 
and  beg  that  mercy  man  denied  here. 

N.  ROWE 
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57a       OLIVER  TELLING  GANYMEDE  HO]V  ORLANDO 

HAD  SA  VED  HIS  LIFE 

IN  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke, 
who  gave  me  fresh  array  and  entertainment, 
committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love; 
who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave, 
there  stripp'd  himself,  and  here  upon  his  arm 
the  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away, 
which  all  this  while  had  bled ;  and  now  he  fainted, 
and  cried,  in  fainting,  upon  Rosalind. 
Brief,  I  recovered  him,  bound  up  his  wound; 
and,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart, 
he  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am, 
to  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 
his  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkin, 
dy'd  in  his  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 
that  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
573  PROSPERO— ARIEL 

Pros.  C\^  the  king's  ship, 

\J    the  mariners,*  say,  how  thou  hast  disposed, 
and  all  the  rest  o'the  fleet? 

Ar.  Safely  in  harbour 

is  the  king's  ship ;  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 

thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 

from  the  still-vexed  Bermoothes,  there  she's  hid: 

the  mariners  all  under  hatches  stowed: 

who,  with  a  charm  joined  to  their  suffered  labour, 

I  have  left  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'the  fleet 

which  I  dispersed,  they  all  have  met  again ; 

and  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  fiote, 

bound  sadly  home  for  Naples: 

supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wrecked 

and  his  great  person  perish. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


574 


GREATNESS 

GREATNESS,  with  private  men 
esteemed  a  blessing,  is  to  me  a  curse; 
and  we,  whom,  for  our  high  births,  they  conclude 
the  only  freemen,  are  the  only  slaves. 
Happy  the  golden  mean !  had  I  been  bom 
in  a  poor  sordid  cottage,  not  nursed  up 
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with  expe<flation  to  command  a  court, 

I  might,  like  such  of  your  condition,  sweetest, 

have  ta'en  a  safe  and  middle  course,  and  not, 

as  I  am  now,  against  my  choice,  compelled 

or  to  lie  grovelling  on  the  earth,  or  raised 

so  high  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state, 

that  I  must  either  keep  my  height  with  danger, 

or  fall  with  certain  ruin. 

P.   MASSINGER 

^7^    T^ROM  the  turret  of  the  fort, 

r    by  the  rising  clouds  of  dust,  through  which,  like 

lightning, 
the    splendour    of    bright    arms    sometimes    brake 

through, 
I  did  descry  some  forces  making  towards  us ; 
and  from  the  camp,  as  emulous  of  their  glory, 
the  general — for  I  knew  him  by  his  horse — 
and  bravely  seconded,  encountered  them. 
Their  greetings    were    too   rough   for   friends,    their 

swords, 
and  not  their  tongues,  exchanging  courtesies. 
By  this  the  main  battalias  are  joined ; 
and  if  you  please  to  be  spedlators  of 
the  horrid  issue,  I  will  bring  you  where, 
as  in  a  theatre,  you  may  see  their  fates 
in  purple  gore  presented. 

576  RIVAL  ARMIES 

THEY  have  drawn,  to  the  field 
two  royal  armies,  full  of  fiery  youth ; 
of  equal  spirit  to  dare,  and  power  to  do : 
so  near  intrench'd,  that  'tis  beyond  all  hope 
of  human  counsel  they  can  e*er  be  severed, 
until  it  be  determined  by  the  sword, 
who  hath  the  better  cause :  for  the  success 
concludes  the  vidlor  innocent,  and  the  vanquished 
most  miserably  guilty.    How  uncertain 
the  fortune  of  the  war  is,  children  know ; 
and,  it  being  in  suspense,  on  whose  fair  tent 
wii^red  Vi<5lory  will  make  her  glorious  stand, 
you  cannot  blame  the  duke,  though  he  appear 
perplexed  and  troubled. 

P.  MASSINGER 
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577  BLINDNESS 

HAPPINESS  of  blindness !  now  no  beauty 
inflames  my  lust ;  no  others'  good,  my  envy ; 
or  misery,  my  pity ;  no  man's  wealth 
draws  my  respedl ;  nor  poverty,  my  scorn ; 
yet  still  I  see  enough !  man  to  himself 
is  a  large  prospedl,  raised  above  the  level 
of  his  low  creeping  thoughts  ;  if  then  I  have 
a  world  within  myself,  that  world  shall  be 
my  empire ;  there  Pll  reign,  commanding  freely, 
and  willingly  obey'd,  secure  from  fear 
of  foreign  forces,  or  domestick  treasons, 
and  hold  a  monarchy  more  free,  more  absolute 
than  in  my  father's  seat;  and  looking  down 
with  scorn,  or  pity,  on  the  slippery  state 
of  kings,  will  tread  upon  the  neck  of  fate. 

SIR  J.   DENHAM 


K 


578  TRUE  LOVE  EVER  CROSSED 

LYSANDER 

^Y  me!  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 
could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth : 
but,  either  it  was  different  in  blood; 
or  else  misgraffifd  in  respedl  of  years  ; 
or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends ; 
or,  if  there  was  a  sympathy  in  choice, 
war,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it; 
making  it  momentany  as  a  sound, 
swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream; 
brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 
that,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth, 
and  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say.  Behold ! 
the  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  ; 
so  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

579  CONSOLATION  OF  DEATH 

DEATH  is  unwelcome  never, 
unless  it  be  to  tortured  minds  and  sick  souls 
that  make  their  own  hells ;  it  is  such  a  benefit 
when  it  comes  crowned  with  honour,  shows  so  sweet 
too! 
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though  they  paint  it  ugly,  that's  but  to  restrain  us, 

for  every  living  thing  would  love  it  else, 

fly  boldly  to  their  peace  ere  Nature  calM  'em : 

the  rest  we  have  from  labour  and  from  trouble 

is  some  incitement ;  everything  alike, 

the  poor  slave  that  lies  private  has  his  liberty 

as  amply  as  his  master  in  that  tomb, 

the  earth  as  light  upon  him,  and  the  flowers 

that  grow  about  him  smell  as  sweet,  and  flourish; 

but,  when  we  love  with  honour  to  our  ends, 

when  Memory  and  Virtue  are  our  mourners, 

what  pleasures  there !  they  are  infinite,  Evanthe. 

J.   FLETCHER 


L* 


580  PORTENTS 

SERAPION 

AST  night,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one, 
in  a  lone  aisle  o'  th'  temple  while  I  walked, 
•a  whirlwind  rose,  that  with  a  violent  blast 
shook  all  the  dome;  the  doors  around  me  clapt; 
the  iron  wicket,  that  defends  the  vault, 
where  the  long  race  of  Ptolemies  is  laid, 
burst  open,  and  disclosed  the  mighty  dead. 
From  out  each  monument,  in  order  placed, 
an  armdd  ghost  starts  up :  the  boy-king  last 
reared  his  inglorious  head.    A  peal  of  groans 
then  followed  and  a  lamentable  voice 
cried,  *  Egypt  is  no  more.'    My  blood  ran  back, 
my  shaking  knees  against  each  other  knocked, 
on  the  cold  pavement  down  I  fell  entranced, 
and  so  unfinished  left  the  horrid  scene. 

J.  DRYDEN 

581  PRINCE  HENRY'S  PATHETIC  SPEECH  ON  THE 

DEATH  OF  HOTSPUR 

BRAVE  Percy,  fare  thee  well,  great  heart! — 
lU-weaved  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk ! 
when  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
a  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound; 
but  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
is  room  enough: — this  earth  that  bears  thee  dead 
F.  s.    Tii  9 
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bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal : — 
but  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face; 
and,  even  in  thy  behalf,  I'll  thank  myself 
for*  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  heaven! 
thy  ignomy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave, 
*  but  not  remembered  in  thy  epitaph ! 

W.    SHAKESPEARE 


o 


583  ANTONY'S  LAMENT  OVER  C^SAR 

MIGHTY  Caesar!  dost  thou  lie  so  low? 

Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
shrunk  to  this  little  measure? — Fare  thee  welL— 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend, 
who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank: 
if  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
as  Caesar's  death's  hour ;  nor  no  instrument 
of  half  that  worth,  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 
with  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard, 
now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke, 
fulfil  your  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die: 
no  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 
as  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  .cut  off, 
the  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


I 


583    CjESAR  on  receiving  news  of  ANTONY'S  DEATH 

HAVE  followed  thee  to  this ; — But  we  do  lance 
diseases  in  our  bodies:  I  must  perforce 
have  shown  to  thee  such  a  declining  day, 
or  look  on  thine ;  we  could  not  stall  together 
in  the  whole  world :  but  yet  let  me  lament, 
with  tears  as  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts, 
that  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
in  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire, 
friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war, 
the  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heart 
where  mine  his  thoughts  did  kindle,— that  our  stars 
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unreconciliable^  should  divide 

ouTfcqualness  to  this. — Hear  me,  good  friends, — 

but  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season; 

[Enter  a  Messenger 
the  lousiness  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him ; 
we'll  hear  him  what  he  says. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

584  VIRGINIUS'   SPkECH    TO  HIS  DAUGHTER   BEFORE 

HE  KILLS  HER 

FAREWELL,  my  sweet  Virginia:  never,  never 
shall  I  taste  fruit  of  the  most  blessdd  hope 
I  had  in  thee.    Let  me  forget  the  thought 
of  thy  most  pretty  infancy ;  when  first 
returning  from  the  wars,  I  took  delight 
to  rock  thee  in  my  target:  when  my  girl 
would  kiss  her  father  in  his  burganet 
of  glittering  steel  hung /bout  his  arm^d  neck 
and,  viewing  the  bright  metal,  smile  to  see 
another  fair  Virginia  smile  on  thee; 
when  I  first  taught  thee  how  to  go,  to  speak ; 
and  when  my  wounds  have  smarted,  I  have  sung 
with  an  unskilful,  yet  a  willing  voice, 
to  bring  my  girl  asleep.     O  my  Virginia, 
when  we  begun  to  be,  begun  our  woes, 
increasing  still,  as  dying  life  still  grows! 

J.   WEBSTER 

585  DESPAIRING  SOLILOQUY  OF  THE  KING  OF  DENMARK 

THEN  111  look  up; 
my  feult  is  past     But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer 
can  serve  my  turn?    Forgive  me  my  foul  murder! 
that  cannot  be ;  since  I  am  still  possess'd 
of  those  effedls  for  which  I  did  the  murder, — 
my  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retam  the  offence? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove-by  justice ; 
and  oft  'tis  seen  the  wicked  prize  itself 
buys  out  the  law:  but  'tis  not  so  above: 
there  is  no  shuffling,.— there  the  a<flion  lies 
in  his  true  nature;  and  we  ourselves  compelld,  . 
even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 

9-2 
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to  give  in  evidence.    What  then?  what  rests? 
Try  what  repentance  can:  what  can  it  not? 
yet  what  can  it  when  one  can  not  repent? 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


B 


586  THE  DUKE  TO  CL AUDIO 

£  absolute  for  death ;  either  death  or  life 

shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.    Reason  thus  with 

life:— 
if  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
that  none  but  fools  would  keep :  a  breath  thou  art, 
servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences 
that  do  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st, 
hourly  affli(fl:  merely,  thou  art  death^s  fool; 
for  him  thou  labourist  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 
and  yet  runn'st  toward  him  still.  Thou  art  not  noble ; 
for  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st 
are  nursed  by  baseness.     Thou   art  by  no   means 

valiant ; 
for  thou  dost  fear  the  sofl  and  tender  fork 
of  a  poor  worm.  Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep, 
and  that  thou  oft  provoVst;  yet  grossly  fear'st 

587  thy  death,  which  is  no  more.    Thou  art  not  thyself; 
for  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 

that  issue  out  of  dust.    Happy  thou  art  not ; 

for  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to  get ; 

and  what  thou  hast,  forgett'st   Thou  art  not  certain ; 

for  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effe(fls, 

after  the  moon:  if  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor; 

for,  like  an  ass  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 

thou  bears't  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 

and  death  unloads  thee. — 

Thou  hast  nor  youth  nor  age; 

but,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep, 

dreaming  on  both:  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 

becomes  as  ag^d,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

of  palsied  eld;  and  when  thou  art  old  and  rich, 

thou  hast  neither  heat,  affedlion,  limb,  nor  beaut>', 

to  make  thy  riches  pleasant    What's  yet  in  this 

that  bears  the  name  of  life?    Yet  in  this  life 

lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths:  yet  death  we  fear, 

that  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
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588  PAGANISM  EXPOSED 

DOROTHEA  TO   CALISTA 

ARE  they  immortal  then,  that  did  partake 
>^  of  human  weakness,  and  had  ample  share 
in  men's  most  base  affe^ions ;  subjedl  to 
unchaste  loves,  anger,  bondage,  wounds,  as  men  are? 
Here,  Jupiter,  to  serve  his  lust,  turned  bull, 
the  shape,  indeed,  in  which  he  stole  Europa; 
Neptune,  for  gain,  builds  up  the  walls  of  Troy, 
as  a  day-labourer ;  Apollo  keeps 
Admetus'  sheep  for  bread ;  the  Lemnian  smith 
sweats  at  the  forge  for  hire ;  Prometheus  here, 
with  his  still-growing  liver,  feeds  the  vulture ; 
Saturn  bound  fast  in  hell  with  adamant  chains ; 
and  thousands  more,  on  whom  abused  error 
bestows  a  deity.    Will  you  then,  dear  sisters, 
for.  I  would  have  you  such,  pay  your  devotions 
to  things  of  less  power  than  yourselves  ? 

MASSINGER  AND  DECKER 
589  DIONVSIUS—E  UB  UL  US 

Di,  T  ET  fame  talke  what  she  lyst,  so  I  may  lyve  in 

I  ^      safetie. 
Eu.  The  only  meane  to  that  is,  to  use  mercie. 
Di,  A  milde  prince  the  people  despiseth. 
£u.  A  cruell  kinge  the  people  hateth. 
Di.  Let  them  hate  me,  so  they  feare  me. 
Eu.  That  is  not  the  way  to  lyve  in  safetie. 
Di,  My  sword  and  power  shall  purchase  my  quietnesse. 
Eu,  That  is  sooner  procured  by  mercy  and  gentlenesse. 
DL  Dionysius  ought  to  be  feared. 
Eu,  Better  for  him  to  be  wel  beloved. 
Di,  Fortune  maketh  all  thinges  subjedl  to  my  power. 
Eu,  Beleeve  her  not,  she   is  a  light  goddesse ;   she  can 

laugh  and  lowre. 
Di,  A  kinges  prayse    standeth   in  the   revenging  of  his 

enemie. 
Fu,  A  greater  prayse  to  win  him  by  clemencie. 
Di,  To  suffer  the  wicked  to  live  it  is  no  mercie. 
Eu,  To  kill  the  innocent  it  is  great  crueltie. 

R.  EDWARDS 
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590  JULIET—NURSE 

Nu.  "IT  TILL   you  speak  well  of  him  that  killed  your 
V  V        cousin  ? 

Ju,  Shall  I  speak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  husband  ? 

Ah,    poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall   smooth  thy 

name, 
when  I,  thy  three-hours  wife,  have  mangled  it? — 
But  wherefore,  villain,  did'st  thou  kill  my  cousin  ? 
That  villain  cousin  would  have  killed  my  husband: 
back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native  spring; 
your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe, 
which  you,  mistaking,  offer  up  to  joy. 
My  husband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have  slain ; 
and  Tybalt's  dead,  that  would  have  slain  my  husband : 
all  this  is  comfort ;  wherefore  weep  I,  then  ? 
some  word  there  was,  worser  than  Tybalt's  death, 
that  murdered  me ;  I  would  forget  it  fain  ; , 
but,  O,  it  presses  to  my  memory, 
like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners'  minds. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


59 1  MERCUR  Y—PROME  THEUS 

Mer,    AWFUL  sufferer ! 

/jL  to  thee  unwilling,  most  unwillingly 

I  come,  by  the  g^eat  Father's  will  driven  down, 

to  execute  a  doom  of  new  revenge. 

Alas !  I  pity  thee,  and  hate  myself 

that  I  can  do  no  more  :  aye  from  thy  sight 

returning,  for  a  season,  hea^fen  seems  hell, 

so  thy  worn  form  pursues  me  night  and  day, 

smiling  reproach.     Wise  art  thou,  firm  and  good, 

but  vainly  wouldst  stand  forth  alone  in  strife 

against  the  Omnipotent :  as  yon  clear  lamps, 

that  measure  and  divide  the  weary  years 

from  which  there  is  no  refuge,  long  have  taught, 

592  and  long  must  teach.    Even  now  ;thy  Torturer  arms 
with  the  strange  might  of  unimagined  pains 
the  powers  who  scheme  slow  agonies  in  Hell, 
and  my  commission  is  to  lead  them  here, 
or  what  more  subtle,  foul,  or  savage  fiends 
people  the  abyss,  and  leave  them  to  their  task. 
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Be  it  not  so!  there  is  a  secret  known 
to  thee,  and  to  none  else  of  living  things, 
which  may  transfer  the  sceptre  of  wide  Heavfen, 
the  fear  of  which  perplexes  the  Supreme : 
clpthe  it  in  words,  and  bid  it  clasp  his  throne 
in  intercession;  bend  thy  soul  in  prayer, 
.  and  like  a  suppliant  in  some  gorgeous  fane, 
let  the  will  kneel  within  thy  haughty  heart: 
for  benefits  and  meek  submission  tame 
.the  fiercest  and  the  mightiest 

593  Prom,  Evil  minds 

change  good  to  their  own  nature.     I   gave  all 
he  has ;  and  in  return  he  chains  me  here 
years,  ages,  night  and  day  ;  whether  the  Sun 
split  my  parched  skin,  or  in  the  moony  night 
the  crystal-wingdd  snow  cling  round  my  hair : 
whilst  my  beloved  race  is  trampled  down 
by  his  thought-executing  ministers. 
Such  is  the  tyrant's  recompense :  'tis  just : 
he  who  is  evil  can  receive  no  good  ; 
and  for  a  world  bestowed,  or  a  friend  lost, 
he  can  feel  hate,  fear,  shame ;  not  gratitude : 
he  but  requites  me  for  his  own  misdeed. 

p.  R  SHELLEY 

594  THE  JOYS  OF  PARENTS 

SWEET  is  the  lovely  blush  of  orient  morn 
and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  blue  serene 
in  ocean's  mirror ;  sweet  the  fragrant  earth 
arra/d  in  vernal  bloom,  pleasant  the  stream 
rolling  its  grateful  tide  after  sweet  showers, 
and  other  visions  the  gay   Muse  could  dream; 
but  neither  orient  morn  when  she  ascends 
with  charm  of  earliest  dawn,  nor  blue  serene 
on  the  unruffled  forehead  of  the  deep, 
nor  vernal  earth,   nor  river's  swelling  pride, 
nor  all  the  visions  the  gay   Muse  could  dream, 
so  sweetly  ravish  the  delighted  eye, 
or  bathe  the  soul  in  bliss  so  exquisite, 
as  the  far-beaming  light  from  infant  heir 
to  the  fond  parent,  whose  soft  yearning  heart 
full  many  a  day  has  pined  in  deep  despair. 

.    R.  P.  JODDRELL 
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595  THE   VICES  OF  TYRANNY 

THINK'ST  thou  there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 
of  blood  and  chains  ?    The  despotism  of  vice — 
the  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxury — 
the  negligence,  the  apathy,  the  evils, 
of  sensual  sloth — ^produce  jten  thousand  tyrants, 
whose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 
the  worse  a6ls  of  one  energetic  master, 
however  harsh  and  hard  in  his  own  bearing. 
The  false  and  fond  example  of  thy  lusts 
corrupt  no  less  than  they  oppress,  and  sap 
in  the  same  moment  all  thy  pageant  power 
and  those  who  should  sustain  it:  so  that  whether 
a  foreign  foe  invade,  or  civil  broil 
distradl  within,  both  will  alike  prove  fatal: 
the  first  thy  subjedls  have  no  heart  to  conquer ; 
the  last  they  rather  would  assist  than  vanquish. 

LORD  BYRON 

596  MAR  TIUS-^  UINTUS 

M,  "IT  THY  dost  not  comfort  me  and  help  me  out 
VV    from  this  unhallowed  and  blood-staindd  hole 

Q.  I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear, 

a  chilling  sweat  overruns  my  trembling  joints, 
my  heart  suspe<fls  more  than  mine  eye  can  see. 

M.  To  prove  thou  hast  a  true  divining  heart, 
Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den, 
and  see  a  fearful  sight  of  blood  and  death. 

Q.  Aaron  is  gone;  and  my  compassionate  heart 
will  not  permit  mine  eyes  once  to  behold 
the  thing  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise: 
Oh,  tell  me  how  it  is;  for  ne'er  till  now 
was   I   a  child  to  fear  I  know   not  what 

M,  Lord  Bassianus  lies  embrew^d  here 

all  on  a  heap,  like  to  a  slaughtered  lamb, 
in  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 

Q,  If  it  be  dark,  how  dost  thou  know  tis  he? 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

597  SATANS  DESPAIR 

FOR  never  can  true  reconcilement   grow 
where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierced  so 
deep: 
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which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  wors^  relapse 
and  heavier  fall:  so  should   I  purchase  dear 
short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart. 
This  knows  my  Punisher;  therefore  as  far 
from  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging,  peace. 
All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold  in  stead 
of  us  outcast,  exiled,  his  new  delight, 
mankind  created,  and  for  him  this  World! 
So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  farewell  fear, 
farewell  remorse  I  all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 
evil  be  thou  my  good:   by  thee  at  least 
divided  empire  with  Heaven's  King  I  hold, 
by  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  reign: 
as  Man  ere  long  and  this  new  World  shall  know. 

J.  MILTON 
598  LUCIUS— BOY 

Luc,  r^Qi^'£.  hither,  boy ;   come,  come  and  learn  of  us 
V-^  to  melt  in  showers.    Thy  grandsire  loved  thee 

well ; 
many  a  time  he  danced  thee  on  his  knee, 
sung  thee  asleep,  his  loving  breast  thy  pillow; 
many  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee, 
meet  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy  ; 
in  that  respedl,  then,  like  a  loving  child, 
shed  yet  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender  spring, 
because  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so  : 
friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe. 
Bid  him  farewell,  commit  him  to  the  grave ; 
do  him  that  kindness,  and  take  leave  of  him. 

Boy,  O,  grandsire,  grandsire,  even  with  all  my  heart 
would  I  were  dead,  so  you  did  live  again ! 
O,  Lord,  I  cannot  speak  to   him  for  weeping ; 
my  tears  will  choke  me  if  I  ope  my  mouth. 


H 


599  THE  DUKE  OF  SESSE   TO  HIS  FOLLOWERS 

E  that  fears  death  or  tortures,  let  him  leave  me : 
the  stops  that  we  have  met  with  crown  our 
conquest 
Conmion  attempts  are  fit  for  common  men ; 
the  rare,  the  rarest  spirits.     Can  we  be  daunted? 
we  that  have  smiled  at  sea  at  certain  ruins, 
which  men  on  shore,  but  hazarded,  would  shake  at  ? 
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we  that  have  liv'd  free  in  despite  of  fortuhe,* 

laughed  at  the  outstretched  arm  of  tyranny, 

as  still  too  short  to  reach  us,  shall  we  faint  now? 

No,  my  brave  mates,   I  know  your  fiery  temper, 

and  that  you  can  and  dare  as  much  as  men. 

Calamity,  that   severs  worldly  friendships, 

could  ne'er  divide  us ;  you  are  still  the  same, 

the  constant  followers  of  my  banished  fortunes, 

the  instruments  of  my  revenge,  the  hands 

by  which  I  work  and  fashion  all  my  projects. 

J.   FLETCHER 

600   MYRRHA,  AN  IONIAN  SLA  VE,  THE  FA  VOURITE   OF 

SARDANAPALUS 

GO  forth,  and  conquer!    Now  I  am  alone, 
all  are  gone  forth,  and.  of  that  aU  how  few 
perhaps  return.    Let  him  but  vanquish,  and 
me  perish!    If  he  vanquish  not,  I  perish; 
for  I  will  not  outlive  him.     He  has  wound 
about  my  heart,  I  know  not  how  nor  why. 
Not  for  that  he  is  a  king:  for  now  his  kingdom 
rocks  underneath  his  throne,  and  the  earth  yawns 
to  yield  him  no  more  of  it  than  a  grave : 
and  yet  I  love  him  more.    Oh,  mighty  Jove! 
forgive  this  monstrous  love  for  a  barbarian, 
who  knows  not  of  Olympus!  yes,   1  love  him 
now,  now,  far  more  than — Hark— to  the  war  shout! 
methinks  it  nears  me.     If  it  should  be  so, 
this  cunning  Colchian  poison,  which  my  father 
leam'd  to  compound  on  Euxine  shores  and  taught  me 
how  to  preserve,  shall  free  me. 

LORD   BYRON 
601  SOHRAB  TO  RUSTUM 

AND,  with  a  grave  mild  voice,  Sohrab  replied: — 
^  "Desire  not  that,  my  father;  thou  must  live. 
For  some  are  bom  to  do  great  deeds,  and  live, 
as  some  are  born  to  be  obscured,  and  die. 
Do  thou  the  deeds  I  die  too  young  to  do, 
and  reap  a  second  glory  in  thine  age. 
But  carry  me  with  thee  to  Seistan, 
and  place  me  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for  me, 
and  thou  must  lay  me  in  that  lovely  earth,  . 
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•  and  heap  a  stately  mound  above  my  bones, 
and  plant  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all: 
that  so  the  passing  horseman  on  the  waste 
may  see  my  tomb  a  great  way  off,  and  say — 
Sohraby  the  mighty  Rustum^s  son,  lies  there, 
whom  his  great  father  did  in  ignorance  kill^ 
and  I  be  not  forgotten  in  my  grave." 

M.   ARNOLD 

6oa    ASP  ATI  A,    FORSAKEN  BY  HER   LOVER,   FINDS  HER 
MAID  ANTIPHILA   WORKING  A  PICTURE  OF  ARIADNE 

THEN,  my  good  girls,  be  more  than  women  wise ; 
at  least  be  more  than  I  was:  and  be  sure 
you  credit  any  thing  the  light  gives  life  to, 
before  a  man.     Rather  believe  the  sea 
weeps  for  the  ruin'd  merchant  when  he  roars; 
rather,  the  wind  courts  but  the  pregnant  sails, 
when  the  strong  cordage  cracks ;  rather,  the  sun 
comes  but  to  kiss  the  fruit  in  wealthy  autumn, 
when  all  falls  blasted.    If  you  needs  must  love, 
(forced  by  ill  fate,)  take  to  your  maiden-bosoms 
two  dead-cold  aspicks,  and  of  them  make  lovers: 
they  cannot  flatter  nor  forswear. — 

Come,  let's  be  sad,  my  girls; 
that  down-cast  of  thine  eye,  Olympias, 
shews  a  fine  sorrow. — Mark,  Antiphila; 
just  such  another  was  the  nymph  CEnone, 
when  Paris  brought  home  Helen. 

BEAUMONT  AND    FLETCHER 
603    THE  THREE  QUEENS'  PETITION  TO  THESEUS 

WE  are  three  queens,  whose  sovereigns  fell  before 
the  wrath  of  cruel  Creon;  who  endure 
the  beaks  of  ravens,  talents  of  the  kites, 
and  pecks  of  crows,  in  the  foul  fields  of  Thebes : 
he  will  not  suffer  us  to  burn  their  bones, 
to  urn  their  ashes,  nor  to  take  th'  offence 
of  mortal  loathsomeness  from  the  blest  eye 
of  holy  Phoebus,  but  infedls  the  winds 
with  stench  of  our  slain  lords.     Oh,  pity,  duke ! 
thou  purger  of  the  earth,  draw  thy  fear'd  sword, 
that  does  good  turns  to  the  world ;  give  us  the  bones 
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of  our  dead  kings,  that  we  may  chapel  them ; 
and,  of  thy  boundless  goodness,  take  some  note 
that  for  our  crowned  heads  we  have  no  roof 
save  this,  which  is  the  lion's  and  the  bear's, 
and  vault  to  every  thing! 

J.    FLETCHER 
604  HENRY  V.   TO  THE  CONSPIRATORS 

GOD  quit  you  in  his  mercy!   Hear  your  sentence. 
You  have  conspired  against  our  royal  person, 
joined  with  an  enemy  proclaimed  and  from  his  coffers 
received  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death ; 
wherein  you  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter, 
his  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude, 
his  subje(fls  to  oppression  and  contempt, 
and  his  whole  kingdom  into  desolation. 
Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge; 
but  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender, 
whose  ruin  you  have  sought,  that  to  her  laws 
we  do  deliver  you.     Get  you,  therefore,  hence, 
poor  miserable  wretches,  to  your  death: 
the  taste  whereof,  God  of  his  mercy  give 
you  patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 
of  all  your  dear  offences! 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
605  THE   TEMPTATION 

EMPRESS  of  this  fair  world,  resplendent  Eve ! 
easy  to  me  it  is  to  tell  thee  all 
what  thou  commandest,  and  right  thou  shouldest  be 

obeyed. 
I  was  at  first,  as  other  beasts  that  graze 
the  trodden  herb,  of  abje<fl  thoughts  and  low, 
as  was  my  food;  nor  aught  but  food  discerned 
or  sex,  and  apprehended  nothing  high; 
till  on  a  day,  roving  the  field,  I  chanc'd 
a  goodly  tree  far  distant  to  behold, 
loaden  with  fruit  of  fairest  colours  mixed, 
ruddy  and  gold.     I  nearer  drew  to  gaze; 
when  from  the  boughs  a  savoury  odour  blown, 
grateful  to  appetite,  more  pleased  my  sense 
than  smell  of  sweetest  fennel,  or  the  teats 
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of  ewe  or  goat  dropping  with  milk  at  even, 
unsucked  of  lamb  or  kid  that  tend  their  play. 

J.  MILTON 

606  THYESTES,  WHO  HAS  BEEN  LIVING  IN  THE  WOODS 
TO  ELUDE  THE  VENGEANCE  OF  ATREUS,  INVITED 
BY  PHILISTHENES  HIS  SON  TO  RETURN 

Thy,    ^T  rELCOME  to  my  arms, 

VV     my    hope,    my   comfort!     Time   has    rolled 

about 
several  months  since  I  have  seen  thy  face, 
and  in  its  progress  has  done  wond'rous  things. 

PhU,   Strange  things  indeed,  to  chase  you  to  this  sad 
dismal  abode;  nay,  and  to  age,  I  think: 
I  see  that  winter  thrusting  itself  forth 
long,  long  before  its  time,  in  silver  hairs. 

Thy,    My  fault,  my  son ;  I  would  be  great  and  high ; 
snow  lies  in  summer  on  some  mountain  tops. 
Ah,  Son!    Pm  sorry  for  thy  noble  youth, 
thou  hast  so  bad  a  father;   I'm  afraid, 
fortune  will  quarrel  with  thee  for  my  sake: 
thou  wilt  derive  unhappiness  from  me, 
like  an  hereditary  ill  disease. 

J.  CROWNE 

607  THYESTES  IS  WON  FROM  HIS  RETIREMENT  BY 
PHILISTHENES  AND  PENEUS  TO  VISIT  MYCEN^ 
^HIS  CONFIDENCE  IN  ATREUST  GOOD  FAITH;  HIS 
RETURNING  MISGIVINGS 

Thy,    r\  WONDROUS  pleasure  to  a  banish'd  man. 
V^    I  feel  my  lov'd  long-look'd-for  native  soil! 
and  oh !   my  weary  eyes,  that  aU  the  day 
had  from  some  mountain  travelled  toward  this  place, 
now  rest  themselves  upon  the  royal  towers 
of  that  great  palace  where  I  had  my  birth. 
O  sacred  towers,  sacred  in  your  height, 
mingling  with  clouds,  the  villas  of  the  gods, 
whither  for  sacred  pleasures  they  retire; 
your  lofty  looks  boast  your  divine  descent; 
and  the  proud  city  which  lies  at  yoiur  feet, 
and  would  give  place  to  nothing  but  to  you, 
owns  her  original  is  short  of  yours. 
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And  now  a  thousand  obje(fls  more  ride  fast 

on  morning  beams,  and  meet  my  eyes  in  throngs; 

and  see,  all  Argos  meets  me  with  loud  shouts! 
608  PhiL   O  joyful  sound! 
Thy,    But  with  them  Atreus  too — 
PhiL   What  ails  my  father,  that  he  stops  and  shakes. 

and  now  retires? 
Thy,  Return  with  me  my  son 

and  old  friend  Peneus  to  the  honest  beasts, 

and  faithful  desert  and  well-seated  caves; 

trees  shelter  man,  by  whom  they  often  die, 

and  never  seek  revenge:  no  villainy 

lies  in  the  prospe<5l  of  an  humble  cave. 
Pen,    Talk  you  of  villainy,  of  foes,  and  fraud? 
Thy,    I  talk  of  Atreus. 

Pen,  What  are  these  to  him? 

Thy,    Nearer  than  I  am,  for  they  are  himself. 
Pen,    Gods  drive  these  impious  thoughts  out  of  your  mind. 
Thy,    The  Gods  for  all  our  safety  put  them  there. — 

Return,  return  with  me. 
Pen,  Against  our  oaths? 

I  cannot  stem  the  vengeance  of  the  gods. 
Thy,    Here  are  no  gods;  theyVe  left  this  dire  abode. 
Pen,    True  race  of  Tantalus!  who  parent-like 

are  doomed  in  midst  of  plenty  to  be  starved. 

J,  CROWNE 
609  IN  TRUST  IS   TREASON 

THE  straightest  tree  that  growes  upon  one  only 
roote, 
if  that  root  fayle,  wil  quickly  fade,  no  props  can  do 

it  boote. 
I  am  that  fading  plant,  which  on  thy  grace  did  growe, 
thy  grace  is  gone,   wherfore  I  mone  and  wither  all 

in  woe. 
The.tadlest  ship  that  sayles,   if  she  to  anchors  trust, 
when  anchor  slips  and  cables  breake,  her  helpe  lies 

in  the  dust. 
I  am  that  ship  my  selfe,  mine  anchor  was  thy  faith, 
which    now  is  fled,  thy  promise  broke,    and   I   am 

driven  to  death. 
By  thee  I  thought  to  live,  by  thee  now  must  I  die; 
J  made  thee  my  physician,  thou  art  my  malladie. 
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For  thee  I   longde  to   live,  for   thee   now  welcome 

death ; 
and  welcome  be  that  happy  pangue,  that  stops  my 

gasping  breath. 
Twise    happy  were    that  axe  would  cut   my  rootes 

downright ; 
and   sacred  were    that    swelling    sea,    which    would 

consume  me  quite. 
Blest  were  that  bowe  would  breake,  to  bring  downe 

clyming  youth, 
which  cracks  aloft  and   quakes  full  oft  for  feare  of 

thine  untrueth. 

G.   GASCOIGNE 

610  POL  YNICES—E  TEOCLES 

Pol,    r\  ALTARES   of  my  country  soile. 

Ete,   ^<J  Whom  thou  art  come  to  spoile  and  to  deface. 

Pol,    O    Gods,  give  eare  unto  my  honest  cause. 

Ete,   With  foren  power  his  countrie  to  invade. 

Pol.    O  holy  temples  of  the  heavenly  gods. 

Ete,   That  ifor  thy  wicked  deeds  do  hate  thy  name. 

Pol,    Out  of  my  kingdom  am  I   driven  by  force. 

Ete.   Out  of  the  which  thou   camest  me  for  to  drive.- 

Pol.    Punish,   O   Gods,  this  wicked  tyrant  here. 

Ete,   Pray  to  the   Gods  in  Greece  and  not  in  Thebes. 

Pol,   No  savage  beast  so  cruell   nor  unjust. 

Ete.    Not  cruell  to  my  country  like  to  thee. 

Pol.    Since  from  my  right   I   am  wyth  wrong   deprived. 

Ete.   Eke  from  thy  life,  if  long  thou  tarry  here. 

PoL    O  father,  heare  what  injuries  I  take. 

Ete.  As  though  thy  divellish  deeds  were  hid  from  him. 

G.   GASCOIGNE 

611  CR  EON— ANTIGONE 

C.  T^OEST  thou  refuse  the  maryage  of  my  sonne  1 

A.  JL/  I  wil  nor  him  nor  any  other  wed. 

C.  Against  thy  will  then  must  I  thee  constrayne? 

A.  If  thou  me  force,  I  sweare  thou  shalt  repent. 

C.  What  canst  thou  cause,  that  I  should  once  repent? 

A.  With  bloody  knife  I  can  this  knot  unknit. 

C.  And  what  a  foole  were  thou  to  kill  thy  selfe! 

A.  I  wil  ensue  some  worthy  woman's  steps. 

C.  Speake  out  Antigone  that  I  may  heare. 
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A,  This  hardy  hand  shall  soon  dispatch  his  life. 

C  O  simple  foole,  and  darest  thou  be  so  bold? 

A,  Why  should  I  dread  to  do  so  doughty  deede? 

C.  And  wherefore  dost  thou  wedlock  so  despise? 

A,  In  cruell  exile  for  to  follow  him. 

C,  What  others  might  beseem,  beseems  not  thee. 

A.  If  need  require,  with  him  eke  will  I  die. 

G.  GASCOIGNE 

6 1  a  CREON—E TEOCLES 

Cre.  WJ^  be  but  few  and  they  in  number  great 

£te,    VV     Our  men  have  got  more  courage  farre  than 

they. 
Cre,  That  know  I  not,  nor  am  I   sure  to  say. 
Ete.  Those  eyes  of  thine  in  little  space  shall  see 

how  many  I  myself  can  bring  to  ground. 
Cre.  That  would  I  like,  but  hard  it  is  to  do. 
Ete.  I  wil  pen  up  our  men  within  the  walles. 
Cre.   In  councel  yet  the  vidlory  consists. 
Ete.  And  wilt  thou  then  I  use  some  other  reade? 
Cre.  What  els?  be  stil  a  while,  for  hast  makes  wast 
Ete.  By  night  I  wil  the  cammassado  give. 
Cre.   So  may  you  do  and  take  the  overthrow. 
Ete,  The  vantage  is  to  him  that  doth  assault 
Cre.  Yet  skirmish  given  by  night  is  perilous. 
Ete.  Amid  their  trenches  shall  we  them  invade? 
Cre.  As  who  should  say  were  none  to  make  defence. 
6l^  Ete.  Should  I  then  yeld  the  citie  to  my  foes? 
Cre.  No,  but  advise  yourself  if  you  be  wise. 
Ete.  That  were  thy  part  that  knowest  more  than  I. 
Cre.  Then  shall  I  say  that  best  doth  seeme  to  me? 
Ete.  Yea,  Creon,  yea,  thy  councel  hold  I  deare. 
Cre.  Seven  men  of  courage  have  they  chosen  out 
Ete.  A  slender  number  for  so  great  emprize. 
Cre.  But  they  them  chose  for  guydes  and  capitans. 
Ete.  To  such  an  host?  why  they  may  not  suffice. 
Cre.  Nay,  to  assault  the  seven  gates  of  the  citie. 
Ete.  What  then  behoveth  so  bestad  to  done? 
Cre.  With  equall  number  see  you  doe  them  match. 
Ete,  And  then  commit  our  men  in  charge  to  them? 
Cre.  Chusing  the  best  and  boldest  bloods  in  Thebes. 
Ete.  And  shall  I  choose  the  boldest  or  the  wisest? 
Cre.  Nay  both,  for  one  wythout  that  other  failes. 

G.  GASCOIGNE 
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614  PHILIP   VAN  ARTEVELDE   TO  ADRIAN  A 

BE  calm ; 
and  let  me  warn  thee,  ere  thy  choice  be  fixed, 
what  fate  thou  mayst  be  wedded  to  with  me. 
Thou  hast  beheld  me  living  heretofore 
as  one  retired  in  staid  tranquillity: 
the  dweller  in  the  mountains,  on  whose  ear 
the  accustomed  cataradl  thunders  unobserved; 
the  seaman  who  sleeps  sound  upon  the  deck 
nor  hears  the  loud  lamenting  of  the  blast 
nor  heeds  the  weltering  of  the  plangent  wave, — 
these  have  not  lived  more  undisturbed  than  I: 
but  build  not  upon  this;  the  swollen  stream 
may  shake  the  cottage  of  the  mountaineer 
and  drive  him  forth ;.  the  seaman  roused  at  length 
leaps  from  his  slumber  on  the  wave-wash'd  deck; 
and  now  the  time  comes  fast  when  here  in  Ghent 
he,  who  would  live  exempt  from  injuries 
of  arm^d  men,  must  be  himself  in  arms. 

H.  TAYLOR 

615  CICERO  TO  CATILINE 

WHITHER    at    length    wilt    thou    abuse    our 
patience  ? 
Still  shall  thy  fury  mock  us!  to  what  license 
dares  thy  unbridled  boldness  run  itself? 
Dost  thou  not  feel  thy  counsels  all  laid  open, 
and  see  thy  wild  conspiracy  bound  in 
with  each  man's  knowledge?  Which  of  all  this  order 
can'st  thou  think  ignorant,  if  they  will  but  utter 
their  conscience  to  the  right,  of  what  thou  didst 
last  night,  what  on  the  former,  where  thou  wert, 
whom  thou  didst  call  together,  what  your  plots  were  ? 
O  age  and  manners!  this  the  consul  sees, 
the  senate  understands,  yet  this  man  lives! 
lives!  ay,  and  comes  here  into  council  with  us, 
partakes  the  public  cares,  and  with  his  eye 
marks  and  points  out  each  man  of  us  to  slaughter. 
And  we,  good  men,  do  satisfy  the  state, 
if  we  can  shun  but  this  man's  sword  and  madness. 

B.  JONSON 
F.S.    Ill  10 
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616     PORREX  EXPLAINS  TO  HIS  FATHER  GORBODUC 

THE   TREACHERY  OF  FERREX 

WHAN  thus  I  sawe  the  knot  of  love  unknitte, 
all  honest  league  and  faithfull  promise  broke, 
the  law  of  kinde  and  trouth  thus  rent  in  twaine, 
his  hart  on  mischiefe  set  and  in  his  brest 
black  treason  hid;  then,  then  did  I  despeire 
that  ever  time  could  winne  him  frend  to  me, 
then  saw  I  how  he  smiled  with  slaying  knife 
wrapped  under  cloke,  then  saw  I  depe  deceite 
lurke  in  his  face  and  death  prepared  for  me; 
even  nature  moved  me  then  to  holde  my  life 
more  deare  to  me  then  his,  and  bad  this  hand, 
since  by  his  life  my  death  must  nedes  ensue, 
and  by  his  death  my  life  mote  be  preserved, 
to  shed  his  bloud  and  seeke  my  safetie  so. 
And  wisdome  willed  me  without  protradi 
in  speedie  wise  to  put  the  same  in  ure. 

T.    SACKVILLE 


617  MAX  PICCOLOMINI—WALLENSTEIN 

Max.   T^HOU  art  rich 

JL     and  glorious;  with  an  unpolluted  heart 
thou  canst  make  conquest  of  whatever  seems  highest ; 
but  he,  who  once  hath  acfled  infamy, 
does  nothing  more  in  this  world. 

Wal.  Calmly,   Max.! 

much  that  is  great  and  excellent  will  we 
perform  together  yet.     And  if  we  only 
stand  on  the  height  with  dignity,  'tis  soon 
forgotten.  Max.,  by  what  road  we  ascended. 
Believe  me,  many  a  crown  shines  spotless  now, 
that  yet  was  deeply  sullied  in  the  winning. 
To  the  evil  spirit  doth  the  earth  belong, 
not  to  the  good.    All  that  the  powers  divine 
send  from  above  are  universal  blessings: 
their  light  rejoices  us,  their  air  refreshes, 
but  never  yet  was  man  enrichdd  by  them. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE /r^w  Schiller 
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618  ARCHIL  A  us  REFUSES  TO  LEAVE  THE  PRINCE 
ZIP  HARES,  SUSPECTING  HIS  DESIGN  OF  DESTROYING 
HIMSELF 

Zi.     *nniS  late :  the  gathering  clouds  like  meeting  armies 
X     come  on  apace,  and  mortals  now  must  die 
till  the  bright  ruler  of  the  rising  day 
creates  them  new:  the  wakeful  bird  of  night 
claps  her  dark  wings  to  th'  windows  of  the  dying. 
General,  good  night. 

Ar.  Sir,  TU  not  leave  you  yet: 

I  do  not  like  the  dusky  boding  eve. 
Well  I  remember.  Sir,  how  you  and  I 
have  often  on  the  watch  in  winter  walked, 
clad  in  cold  armour,  round  the  sleeping  camp, 
till,  covered  o'er  from  head  to  foot  with  snow, 
the  sentinels  have  started  at  our  march, 
and  thought  us  ghosts  stalking  in  winding-sheets:- 
and  do  you  think  I  cannot  watch  you  now, 
thus  cover'd,  and  beneath  this  bounteous  roof? 
Sleep,  Sir;  rH  guard  you  from  suspedled  danger. 

619  Ah,  prince,  you  cannot   hide 

your  purpose  from  your  narrow-searching  friend: 
I  find  it  by  the  sinking  of  your  spirits, 
your  hollow  speech,  deep  musings,  eager  looks, 
whose  fatal  longings  quite  devour  their  objecfls, 
you  have  decreed,  by  all  the  gods  you  have, 
this  night  to  end  your  noble  life. 

Zi,  Away, 

I  never  thought  thee  troublesome  till  now. 

Ar.       I  care  not;  spite  of  all  that  you  can  do, 
111  stay  and  weep  you  into  gentleness: 
your  faithful  soldier,  this  old  doting  fool, 
shall  be  more  troublesome  than  one  that's  wiser. 
By  heaven  you  shall  not  hurt  your  precious  life, 
ril  stay  and  wait  you,  wake  here  till  I  die; 
follow  you  as  a  fond  and  fearful  father 
would  watch  a  desperate  child. 

N.   LEE 

620  KING  JOHN— HUBERT 

K,y.  T  T  OW  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 

-LX  makes  deeds  ill  done !  Hadst  not  thou  been  by, 
a  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd, 
•    quoted,  and  signed,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, 

10—2 
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this  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind: 
but,  taking  note  of  thy  abhorred  asp^dl, 
finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villany, 
apt,  liable  to  be  employed  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death ; 
and  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 
made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 
Hub.  My  lord, — 

621  K.J,  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  or  made  a  pause, 
when  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed  ; 

or  tum'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face, 

as  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words ; 

deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  off, 

and  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me : 

but  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs, 

and  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin ; 

yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent, 

and  consequently  thy  rude  hand  to  adl 

the  deed,  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to  name. — 

Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more ! 

my  nobles  leave  me ;  and  my  state  is  braved, 

even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers ; 

nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land, 

this  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 

hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 

between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin's  death. 

622  Hub.  Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies, 
111  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive :  this  hand  of  mine 

is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand, 
not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bosom  never  entered  yet 
the  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderous  thought ; 
and  you  have  slandered  nature  in  my  form, 
which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly, 
is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind, 
than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 
K.J,  Doth  Arthur  live?    O,  haste  thee  to  the  peers, 
throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage, 
and  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience ! 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
upon  thy  feature ;  for  my  rage  was  blind. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


1 
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623  CLORIN 

SURE  I  am  mortal, 
the  daughter  of  a  shepherd ;  he  was  mortal, 
and  she  that  bore  me  mortal :  prick  my  hand, 
and  it  will  bleed ;  a  fever  shakes  me,  and 
the  selfsame  wind  that  makes  the  young  lambs  shrink 
makes  me  a-cold :  my  fear  says  I  am  mortal. 
Yet  I  have  heard,  (my  mother  told  it  me, 
and  now  I  do  believe  it,)  if  I  keep 
my  virgin-flower  uncropt,  pure,  chaste,  and  fair, 
no  goblin,  wood-god,  fairy,  elf,  or  fiend, 
satyr,  or  other  power  that  haunts  the  groves, 
shsill  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illusion 
draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires ; 
or  voices  calling  me  in  dead  of  night, 
to  make  me  follow,  and  so  tole  me  on, 
through  mire  and  standing  pools,  to  find  my  ruin. 

J.  FLETCHER 

624  WAR  NOT  A  GAME  TO  BE  PLA  VED  AT  BY  PRINCES 

GREAT  princes  have  great  playthings.    Some  have 
played 
at  hewing  mountains  into  men,  and  some 
at  building  human  wonders  mountain-high. 
Some  have  amused  the  dull  sad  years  of  life, 
life  spent  in  indolence  and  therefore  sad, 
with  schemes  of  monumental  fame :  and  sought 
by  pyramid  and  mausolean  pomp 
shortlived  themselves,  t'  immortalize  their  bones. 
Some  seek  diversion  in  the  tented  field 
and  make  the  sorrows  of  mankind  their  sport. 
But  war's  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
kings  would  not  play  at.     Nations  would  do  well 
to  extort  their  truncheons  from  the  puny  hands 
of  heroes  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 
are  gratified  with  mischief:   and  who  spoil, 
because  men  suffer  it,  their  toy  the  World. 

625  ANTONY 

WHY  was  I  framed  with  this  plain  honest  heart, 
which  knows  not   to   disguise  its  griefs  and 
weakness, 
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but  bears  its  workings  outward  to  the  world? 

I  should  have  kept  the  mighty  anguish  in, 

and  forced  a  smile  at  Cleopatra's  falsehood: 

Octavia  had  believed  it,  and  had  stayed; 

but  I  am  made  a  shallow-forded  stream, 

seen  to  the  bottom :  all  my  clearness  scorned, 

and  all  my  faults  exposed ! — See  where  he  comes, 

who  has  profaned  the  sacred  name  of  friend, 

and  worn  it  into  vileness! 

With  how  secure-  a  brow  and  specious  form 

he  guilds  the  secret  villain!     Sure  that  face 

was  meant  for  honesty:    but  heaven  mismatched  it, 

and  furnished  treason  out  with  Nature's  pomp, 

to  make  its  work  more  easy. 

y   DRYDEN 

626  WALLENSTEIN  TO  MAX.  PICCOLOMINI 

AT  that  time  did  I  take  thee  in  my  arms, 
^l\.  and  with  thy  mantle  did  I  cover  thee: 
I   was  thy  nurse:   no  woman  could  have  been 
a  kinder  to  thee :  I  was  not  ashamed 
to  do  for  thee  all  httle  offices, 
however  strange  to  me :    I  tended  thee 
till  life  returned ;  and  when  thine  eyes  first  opened, 
I  had  thee  in  my  arms.     Since  then,  when  have  1 
altered  my  feelings  towards  thee?    Many  thousands 
have  I  made  rich,  presented  them  with  lands ; 
rewarded  them  with  dignities  and  honours  ; 
thee  have  I  loved :   my  heart,  myself,  I  gave 
to  thee !     They  all  were  aliens :  thou  wert 
our  child  and  inmate.    Max. !  thou  canst  not  leave  me ; 
it  cannot  be ;    I  may  not,  will  not  think 
that  Max.  can  leave  me. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE  ^^/«  Schiller 

627  PROMETHEUS 

E  told  the  hidden  power  of  herbs  and  springs, 
and  Disease  drank  and  slept.     Death  grew  like 

sleep. 
He  taught  the  implicated  orbits  woven 
of  the  wide-wandering  stars;  and  how  the  sun 
changes  his  lair,  and  by  secret  spell 
the  pale  moon  is  transformed,  when  her  broad  eye 
gazes  not  on  the  interlunar  sea: 
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he  taught  to  rule,  as  life  diredls  the  limbs, 

the  tempest-winged  chariots  of  the  ocean, 

and  the  Celt  knew  the  Indian.    Cities  then 

were    built     and    through   their    snow-like    columns 

flowed 
the  warm  winds,  and  the  azure  aether  shone, 
and  the  blue  sea  and  shadowy  hills  were  seen. 
Such,  the  alleviations  of  his  state, 
Prometheus  gave  to  man,  for  which  he  hangs 
withering  in  destined  pain. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY 

628    LADY  MACBETH  AFTER  READING  HER  HUSBAND'S 

LETTER 

G  LAM  IS  thou  art  and  Cawdor;  and  shalt  be 
what  thou  art  promised: — yet   do   I  fear  thy 

nature ; 
it  is  too  full  o*  the  milk  o'  human  kindness 
to  catch  the  nearest  way :  thou  would 'st  be  great, 
art  not  without  ambition  ;  but  without 
the    illness    should   attend    it:    what    thou    would *st 

highly, 
that  would 'st  thou  holily ;  would 'st  not  play  false, 
and  yet  would 'st  wrongly  win:   thou'dst  have,  great 

Glamis, 
that  which  cries.  Thus  thou  must  do^  if  thou  have  it; 
and  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do, 
than  wishest  should  be  undone.     Hie  thee  hither, 
that  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear ; 
and  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
all  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
to  have  thee  crown'd  withal. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
629  PIERRE  TO  yAFFIER 

CURSE  thy  dull  stars,  and  the  worse  fate  of  Venice, 
where  brothers,  friends,  and  fathers  all  are  false ; 
where  there's  no  trust,  no  truth ;  where  innocence 
stoops  under  vile  oppression  ;  and  vice  lords  it. 
Hadst  thou  but  seen,  as  I  did,  how  at  last 
thy  beauteous  Belvidera,  like  a  wretch 
that's  doomed  to  banishment,  came  weeping  forth, 
shining  through  tears,  like  April-suns  in  showers 
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that  labour  to  o'ercome  the  cloud  that  loads  'em ; 
whilst  two  young  virgins,  on  whose  arm  she  lean'd, 
kindly  looked  up,  and  at  her  grief  grew  sad, 
as  if  they  catched  the  sorrows  that  fell  from  her : 
e'en  the  lewd  rabble  that  were  gathered  round 
to  see  the  sight,  stood  mute  when  they  beheld  her; 
governed  their  roaring  throats,  and  grumbled  pity: 
I  could  have  hugg'd  the  greasy  rogues :  they  pleas'd 
me. 

T.  OTWAY 

630  TO  HENRY  WRIOTHESLY,  EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON 

Non  fert  vllvm  ictvm  illcBsa  felicitas 

E  who  hath  never  warr'd  with  misery, 
nor  ever  tugg'd  with  fortune  and  distress, 
hath  had  n'  occasion,  nor  no  field  to  try 
the  strength  and  forces  of  his  worthiness: 
those  parts  of  judgment  which  felicity 
keeps  as  conceal' d«  afflidlion  must  express  ; 
and  only  men  show  their  abilities, 
and  what  they  are,  in  their  extremities. 
The  world  had  never  taken  so  full  note 
of  what  thou  art,  had'st  thou  not  been  undone ; 
and  only  thy  afflidlion  hath  begot 
more  fame,  than  thy  best  fortunes  could  have  done: 
for  ever  by  adversity  are  wrought 
the  greatest  works  of  admiration ; 
and  all  the  fair  examples  of  renown 
out  of  distress  and  misery  are  grown. 

631  Not  to  be  unhappy  is  unhappiness, 
and  misery  not  to  have  known  misery : 
for  the  best  way  unto  discretion,  is 
the  way  that  leads  us  by  adversity: 

and  men  are  better  shewed  what  is  amiss 

by  th'  expert  finger  of  calamity, 

than  they  can  be  with  all  that  fortune  brings, 

who  never  shows  them  the  true  face  of  things. 

How  could  we  know  that  thou  could'st  have  endur'd, 

with  a  reposed  cheer,  wrong,  and  disgrace ; 

and  with  a  heart  and  countenance  assur'd, 

have  look'd  stern  death  and  horrour  in  the  face! 

How  should  we  know  thy  soul  hath  been  secured, 

in  honest  counsels,  and  in  way  unbase; 
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had'st  thou  not  stood  to  show  us  what  thou  wer't, 
by  thy  afflidlion  that  descr/d  thy  heart ! 
632  It  is  not  but  the  tempest  that  doth  show 

the  sea-man*s  cunning,  but  the  field  that  tries 

the  captain's  courage;  and  we  come  to  know 

best  what  men  are,  in  their  worst  jeopardies. 

For  lo  !  how  many  have  we  seen  to  g^ow 

to  high  renown  from  lowest  miseries, 

out  of  the  hands  of  death  ?    And  many  a  one 

to  have  been  undone,  had  they  not  been  undone? 

He  that  endures  for  what  his  conscience  knows 

not  to  be  ill,  doth  from  a  patience  high 

look  only  on  the  cause  whereto  he  owes 

those  sufferings,  not  on  his  misery; 

the  more  he  endures,  the  more  his  glory  grows: 

which  never  grows  froni  imbecillity : 

only  the  best  composed  and  worthiest  hearts 

God  sets  to  a<fl  the  hardest  and  constant'st  parts. 

S.  DANIEL 


633     GOD  FORETELLS  SATAN'S  SUCCESS  IN  PERVERTING 

MANKIND 

SO  will  fall 
he  and  his  faithless  progeny.    Whose  fault? 
whose  but  his  own  ?     Ingrate,  he  had  of  Me 
all  he  cjould  have.    I  made  him  just  and  right, 
sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 
Such  as  I  created  all  the  ethereal  Powers 
and  Spirits,   both  them    who  stood   and  them  who 

failed  ; 
freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell. 
Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 
of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love, 
where  only  what  they  needs  must  do  appeared, 
not  what  they  would?  what  praise  could  they  receive? 
what  pleasure  I  from  such  obedience  paid, 
when  will  and  reason  (reason  also  is  choice) 
useless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoiled 
made  passive  both,  had  served  necessity, 
not  Me. 

J.  MILTON 
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634  DARKNESS 

HAD  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream. 

The  bright  sun  was  extinguished,  and  the  stars 
did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 
rayless,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air  ; 
mom  came  and  went — and  came,  and  brought  no  day, 
the  rivers,  lakes  and  ocean  all  stood  still, 
and  nothing  stirred  within  their  silent  depths; 
ships   sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea, 
and  their  masts  fell  down  piece-meal :   as  they  dropp'd 
they  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge — 
the  waves  were  dead:  the  tides  were  in  their  grave, 
the   Moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before; 
the  winds  were  withered  in  the   stagnant  air, 
and  the  clouds  perished!    Darkness  had  no  need 
of  aid  from  them — She  was  the  Universe. 

LORD    BYRON 

6'>^^     ZIP  HARES  CONVINCED  OF  THE  INCONSTANCY  OF 

SEMANDRA 

OH  my  hard  fate!  why  did  I  trust  her  ever? 
What  story  is  not  full  of  woman's  falsehood! 
the  sex  is  all  a  sea  of  wide  destrucflion  : 
w£  are  the  venturous  barks  that  leave  our  home, 
for  those  sure  dangers  which  their  smiles  conceal : 
at  first  they  draw  us  in  with  flattering  looks 
of  summer-calms  and  a  soft  gale  of  sighs : 
sometimes,  like  Sirens,  charm  us  with  their  songs, 
dance  on  the  wave,  and  shew  their  golden  locks: 
but  when  the  tempest  comes,  then,  then  they  leave  us, 
or  rather  help  the  new  calamity, 
and  the  whole  storm  is  one  injurious  woman. 
The  lightning,  followed  with  a  thuuderbolt, 
is  marble-hearted  woman  ;  all  the  shelves, 
the  faithless  winds,  blind  rocks,  and  sinking  sands, 
are  women  all;  the  wracks  of  wretched  men. 

N.  LEE 

636  CATILINE'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  ARMY 

YOU  might  have  lived  in  servitude,  or  exile, 
or  safe  at  Rome,  depending  on  the  great  ones; 
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but  that  you  thought  those  things  unfit  for  men: 

and,  in  that  thought,  you  then  were  valiant; 

for  no  man  ever  yet  changed  peace  for  war, 

but  he  that  meant  to  conquer.     Hold  that  purpose. 

There's  more  necessity  you  should  be  such, 

in  fighting  for  yourselves,  than  they  for  others. 

He's  base  that  trusts  his  feet,  whose  hands  are  arm'd. 

Methinks  I  see  Death  and  the  Furies  waiting 

what  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heaven  at  leisure 

for  the  great  spedlacle.     Draw  then  your  swords; 

and  if  our  destiny  envy  our  virtue 

the  honour  of  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 

to  sell  ourselves  at  such  a  price  as  may 

undo  the  world  to  buy  us. 

B.  JONSON 
637  EVE   TO  ADAM 

SWEET  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet, 
with  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun, 
when  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
his  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit  and  flower, 
ghstering  with  dew;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
after  soft  showers;  and  sweet  the  coming-on 
of  grateful  evening  mild ;  then  silent  night 
with  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
and  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train : 
but  neither  breath  of  morn  when  she  ascends 
with  charm  of  earliest  birds;   nor  rising  sun 
on  this  delightful  land;   nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
glistering  with  dew;  nor  fragrance  after  showers; 
nor  grateful  evening  mild;  nor  silent  night, 
with  this  her  solemn  bird;  nor  walk  by  moon, 
or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 

J.   MILTON 
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638  MAtrS  SUREST  STAY 

AN  is  a  torch  borne  in  the  wind:  a  dream 
but  of  a  shadow,  summ'd  with  all  his  substance ; 
and  as  great  seamen,  using  all  their  wealth 
and  skills  in  Neptune's  deep  invisible  paths, 
in  tall  ships  richly  built  and  ribb'd  with  brass, 
to  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  world, 
when  they  have  done  it  (coming  near  their  haven) 
are  fain  to  give  a  warning  piece,  and  call 
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a  poor  stayed  fisherman,  that  never  past 
his  country's  sight,  to  waft  and  guide  them  in: 
so  when  we  wander  furthest  through  the  waves 
of  glassy  glory  and  the  gulfs  of  state, 
topped  with  all  titles,  spreading  all  our  reaches, 
as  if  each  private  arm  would  sphere  the  earth, 
we  must  to  virtue  for  her  guide  resort, 
or  we  shall  shipwreck  in  our  safest  port. 

G.   CHAPMAN 

639  CARATACH  GENERAL  OF  THE  BRITONS 

HIS  ADDRESS  TO  AND  ATE 

DIVINE  Andate,  thou  who  hold'st  the  reins 
of  furious  battles  and  disordered  war, 
and  proudly  rolPst  thy  swarty  chariot-wheels 
over  the  heaps  of  wounds  and  carcasses, 
sailing  through  seas  of  blood;  thou  sure-steeFd  stern- 
ness, 
give  us  this  day  good  hearts,  good  enemies, 
good  blows  o'  both  sides,  wounds  that  fear  or  flight 
can  claim  no  share  in;  steel  us  both  with  angers 
and*  warlike  executions  fit  thy  viewing; 
let  Rome  put  on  her  best  strength,  and  thy  Britain, 
thy  little  Britain,  but  as  great  in  fortune, 
meet  her  as  strong  as  she,  as  proud,  as  daring! 
and  then  look  on,  thou  red-ey'd  god:  who  does  best, 
reward  with  honour;  who  despair  makes  fly, 
unarm  for  ever,  and  brand  with  infamy! 
Grant  this,  divine  Andate!  *tis  but  justice. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER 

640  CORIOLANUS  TO  THOSE   WHO  BANISHED  HIM 

YOU  common  cry  of  curs!  whose  breath  I  hate 
as  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
as  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men, 
that  do  corrupt  my  air, — I  banish  you; 
and  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty! 
let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts! 
your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes, 
fan  you  into  despair!     Have  the  power  still 
to  banish  your  defenders;   till  at  length 
your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not  till  it  feels), 
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making  not  reservation  of  yourselves, 
(still  your  own  foes),  deliver  you,  as  most 
abated  captives,  to  some  nation 
that  won  you  without  blows!     Despising 
for  you  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back: 
there  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


N' 


641  THE  ANGELS'  CAMP  BY  NIGHT 

OW  when  ambrosial  night,  with  clouds  exhaled 
from  that  high  mount  of  God,  whence  light  and 

shade 
spring  both,  the  face  of  brightest  heaven  had  changed 
to  grateful  twilight — for  night  comes  not  there 
in  darker  veil — and  roseate  dews  disposed 
all  but  the  unsleeping  eyes  of  God  to  rest: 
wide  over  all  the  plain,  and  wider  far 
than  all  this  globous  earth  in  plain  outspread — 
such  are  the  courts  of  God — the  angelic  throng, 
dispersed  in  bands  and  files,  their  camp  extend 
by  living  streams  among  the  trees  of  life, 
pavilions  numberless,  and  sudden  reared, 
celestial  tabernacles,  where  they  slept 
fanned  with  cool  winds ;  save  those  who,  in  their  course, 
melodious  hymns  about  the  sovran  throne 
alternate  all  night  long. 

J.  MILTON 

643   ANTONIO  AT  THE  VAULT  IN  WHICH  HIS  FATHER'S 

BODY  IS  PLACED 

OST  honoured  sepulcre,  vouchsafe  a  wretch 
leave  to  weep  o'er  thee.    Tomb,  I  '11  not  be  long 
ere  I  creep  in  thee,  and  with  bloodless  lips 
kiss  my  cold  father's  cheek.     I  prythee,  grave, 
provide  soft  mould  to  wrap  my  carcase  in. 
Thou  royal  spirit  of  Andrugio,  where'er  thou  hoverest, 
once  every  night  I'll  dew  thy  funeral  hearse 
with  my  religious  tears. 
O  blessed  father  of  a  cursed  son, 
thou  diedst  most  happy,  since  thou  livedst  not 
to  see  thy  son  most  wretched,  and  thy  wife 
pursued  by  him  that  seeks  my  guiltless  blood. 
0,  in  what  orb  thy  mighty  spirit  soars, 
stoop  and  beat  down  this  rising  fog  of  shame, 
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that  strives  to  blur  thy  blood,  and  girt  defame 
about  my  innocent  and  spotless  brows. 


J.   MARSTON 


643  FEAR 


HOW  vain  and  vile  a  passion  is  this"  fear, 
what  base  uncomely  things  it  makes  men  do! 
suspedl  their  noblest  friends,  as  I  did  this, 
flatter  poor  enemies,  entreat  their  servants, 
stoop,  court  and  catch  at  the  benevolence 
of  creatures,  unto  whom,  within  this  hour, 
I  would  not  have  vouchsafed  a  quarter-look, 
or  piece  of  face !     Now  you  that  fools  call  gods, 
hang  all  the  sky  with  your  prodigious  signs, 
fill  earth  with  monsters,  drop  the  scorpion  down 
out  of  the  zodiac,  or  the  fiercer  lion, 
roll  all  the  world  in  darkness,  and  let  loose 
the  enraged  winds  to  turn  up  groves  and  towns! 
When  I  do  fear  again,  let  me  be  struck 
with  forked  fire,  and  unpitied  die; 
who  fears,  is  worthy  of  calamity. 


644  CICERO 

GREAT  honours  are  great  burdens,  but  on  whom 
they're  cast  with  envy,  he  doth  bear  two  loads, 
his  cares  must  still  be  double  to  his  joys 
in  any  dignity ;  where,  if  he  err, 
he  finds  no  pardon:  and  for  doing  well 
a  most  small  praise,  and  that  wrung  out  by  force. 
I  speak  thus,  Romans,  knowing  what  the  weight 
of  the  high  charge,  you  have  trusted  to  me,  is. 
Not  that  thereby  I  would  with  art  decline 
the  good,  or  greatness  of  your  benefit ; 
for  I  ascribe  it  to  your  singular  grace, 
and  vow  to  owe  it  to  no  title  else, 
except  the  gods,  that  Cicero  is  your  consul. 
I  have  no  urns,  no  dusty  monuments, 
no  broken  images  of  ancestors; 
but  for  myself  I  have  prepared  this  strength. 

B.  JONSON. 
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645  CATaS  THOUGHTS  OF  DEATH 

POOR  Slaves,  how  terrible  this  Death  is  to  them ! — 
If  men  would  sleep,  they  would  "be  wrath  with  all 
that  interrupt  them:  physic  take,  to  take 
the  golden  rest  it  brings;  both  pay  and  pray 
for  good  and  soundest  naps:   all  friends  consenting 
in  those  invocations;  praying  all 
"  Good  rest  the  Gods  vouchsafe  you."  But  when  Death, 
Sleep's  natural  brother,  comes;  that's  nothing  worse, 
but  better  (being  more  rich — and  keeps  the  store — 
sleep  ever  fickle,  wayward  still,  and  poor); 
O  how  men  grudge  and  shake  and  fear  and  fly 
his  stem  approaches!  all  their  comforts,  taken 
in  faith,  and  knowledge  of  the  bliss  and  beauties 
that  watch  their  wakings  in  an  endless  life, 
drown'd  in  the  pains  and  horrors  of  their  sense 
sustained  but  for  an  hour. 

G.  CHAPMAN 

646  THE   TERRORS  OF  A   PROFLIGATE   YOUNG  MAN 

CONDEMNED   TO  DIE 

CLAUDIO— ISABELLA 

CI.   "TAEATH  is  a  fearful  thing. 

L/     Is.    And  shamed  life  a  hateful. 

CI.  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where; 
to  lie  in  cold  obstru6lion  and  to  rot; 
this  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
a  kneaded  clod;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
to  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside- 
in  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
and  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
the  pendent  world;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
of  those,  that  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughts 
imagine  howling! — 'tis  too  horrible! 
the  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
that  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
to  what  we  fear  of  death. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
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647  WALLENSTEIN'S  SOLILOQUY  ON  DEATH 

TO  die— 
why,  'tis  man's  nature,  not  his  punishment 
With  this  condition  we  all  enter  life, 
to  put  it  off  again;  'tis  but  a  garment, 
and  cannot  last  for  ever;  both  its  fashion 
and  stuff  will  soon  wear  out :  why  then  should  death 
to  me  be  terrible,  since  'tis  main  folly 
to  fear  that  which  we  no  way  can  avoid? 
Oh!  but  to  die  surcharged  with  mortal  sins, 
such  as  can  kill  our  everlasting  beings — 
our  souls — and  send  them  hence  to  bathe  in  floods 
of  living  fire ;  there,  that's  the  frightful  mischief ; 
the  other's  but  a  trifle:   I,  who  never 
could  fear  the  other,  at  the  thought  of  this 
am  more  with  death  already;  my  vast  crimes, 
my  horrid  murders,  fill  that  conscience  in  me, 
which  makes  me  know  my  guilt— that  conscience' 
which,  as  my  shadow,  follows  me. 

H.  GLAPTHORNE 


648  CA  TILJNE  TO  THE  CONSPIRA  TORS 

WELL,  there's  now 
no  time  of  calling  back,  or  standing  stilL 
Friends,  be  yourselves ;  keep  the  same  Roman  hearts 
and  ready  minds  you  had  yester-night.     Prepare 
to  execute  what  we  resolved;  and  let  not 
labour,  or  danger,  or  discovery  fright  you. 
I'll  to  the  army:  you,  the  while,  mature 
things  here  at  home:  draw  to  you  any  aids 
that  you  think  fit,  of  men  of  all  conditions, 
of  any  fortunes,  that  may  help  a  war. 
I'll  bleed  a  life,  or  win  an  empire  for  you. 
Within  these  few  days  look  to  see  my  ensigns 
here  at  the  walls:   be  you  but  firm  within, 
mean  time,  to  draw  an  envy  on  the  consul 
and  give  a  less  suspicion  of  our  course, 
let  it  be  given  out  hiere  in  the  city, 
that  I  am  gone  an  innocent  man  to  exile. 

B.  JONSON 
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649  MAXIMUS  REJOICING  OVER   THE  DEATH  OF 

VALENTINIAN 

GODS,  what  a  sluice  of  blood  have  I  let  open ! 
My  happy  ends  are  come  to  birth;  he's  dead, 
and  I  revenged;  the  empire  's  all  a-fire, 
and  desolation  everjwhere  inhabits; 
and  shall  I  live,  that  am  the  author  of  it, 
to  know  Rome,  from  the  awe  o'  the  world,  the  pity? 
My  friends  are  gone  before  too,  of  my  sending ; 
and  shall  I  stay?  is  aught  else  to  be  lived  for? 
Is  there  another  friend,  another  wife, 
to  linger  here  alive  for?  is  not  virtue, 
in  their  two  everlasting  souls,  departed, 
and  in  their  bodies'  first  flame  fled  to  heaven? 
Can  any  man  discover  this  and  love  me? 
for,  though  my  justice  were  as  white  as  truth, 
my  way  was  crooked  to  it;   that  condemns  me. 

J.   FLETCHER 

650  MPYTUS  AND  ME  ROPE 

jEp.  AND  to  what  friends  should  I  for  aid  apply? 

Mer.  -lS.  The  royal  race  of  Temenus,  in  Argos — 

^p.  That  house,  like  ours,  intestine  murder  maims. 

Mer.  Thy  Spartan  cousins,  Procles  and  his  brother — 

^p.  Love  a  won  cause,  but  not  a  cause  to  win. 

Mer  My  father,  then,  and  his  Arcadian  chiefs — 

.^p.  Mean  still  to  keep  aloof  from  Dorian  broiL 

Mer.  Wait,  then,  until  sufficient  help  appears. 

^p.  Orestes  in  Mycenae  had  no  more. 

Mer.  He  to  fulfil  an  order  rais'd  his  hand. 

jEp.  What  order  more  precise  had  he  than  I? 

Mer.  Apollo  peal'd  it  from  his  Delphian  cave. 

^p.  A  mother's  murder  needed  best  divine. 

Mer.  He  had  a  best,  at  least,  and  thou  hast  none. 

Ai^p.  The  Gods  command  not  where  the  heart  speaks  clear. 

Mer.  Thou  wilt  destroy,  I  see,  thyself  and  us. 

M.  ARNOLD 

651       CATO   TO   THE  SENATE   ON  THE  APPROACH  OF 

C^SAR    IVITH  HIS  ARMY 

FATHERS,  I  cannot  see  that  our  affairs 
are  grown  thus  desperate.    We  •  have  bulwarks 
round  us; 
F.s.    Ill  11 
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within  our  walls  are  troops  inured  to  toil 
in  Afric's  heat,  and  seasoned  to  the  sun; 
Numidia's  spacious  kingdom  lies  behind  us, 
ready  to  rise  at  its  young  prince's  calL 
While  there  is  hope,  do  not  disturb  the  gods ; 
but  wait  at  least  till  Caesar's  near  approach 
force  us  to  yield.    'Twill  never  be  too  late 
to  sue  for  chains  and  own  a  conqueror. 
Why  should  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time? 
No,  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
in  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last, 
so  shall  we  gain  still  one  day's  liberty; 
and  let  me  perish,  but,  in  Cato's  judgment, 
a  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty 
is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage. 

J.   ADDISON 

652  GOMERA'S  LAMENT  OVER  HIS  WIFE  ORIANA,  WHO 
BEING  WRONGLY  TAXED  OF  UNFAITHFULNESS  BY 
HIM,  HAD  FALLEN  INTO  A  SWOON,  AND  WAS  TAKEN 
UP  FOR  DEAD 

HOW  like  a  murderer  I  stand! — Look  up 
and  hear  me  curse  myself,  or  but  behold 
the  vengeance  I  will  take  for't,  Oriana, 
and  then  in  peace  forsake  me!  Jealousy, 
thou  loathsome  vomit  of  the  fiends  below, 
what  desperate  hunger  made  me  to  receive  thee 
into  my  heart  and  soul?     Ill  let  thee  forth, 
and  so  in  death  find  ease.    And  does  my  fault,  then, 
deserve  no  greater  punishment?  no;  I'll  live 
to  keep  thee  for  a  Fury  to  torment  me, 
and  make  me  know  what  hell  is  on  the  earth. 
All  joys  and  hopes  forsake  me!   all  men's  malice, 
and  all  the  plagues  they  can  inflidl,  I  wish  it, 
fall  thick  upon  me!   let  my  tears  be  laughed  at, 
and  may  my  enemies  smile  to  hear  me  groan; 
and  dead,  may  I  be  pitied  of  none  I 

J.   FLETCHER 

653  ELEGY  TO   THE  MEMORY  OF  AN  UNFORTUNATE 

YOUNG  LADY 


B 


Y  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed, 
by  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed, 
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by  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned, 
by  strangers  honoured,  and  by  strangers  mourned! 
What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 
and  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
to  midnight  dances  and  the  public  show? 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room, 
nor  hallowed  dirge  be  muttered  o'er  thy  tomb? 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dressed, 
and  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast  : 
there  shall  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow, 
there  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow; 
while  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershade 
the  ground,  now  sacred  by  thy  reliques  made. 

A.   POPE 
654  CAMENA—SOLYMAN 

C      "\Tl  7HILE  he  is  yet  alive,  he  may  be  slain; 

V  V     but  from  the  dead  no  flesh  comes  back  again. 
.S'.      While  he  remains  alive,  I  live  in  fear. 
C.      Though  he  were  dead,  that'  doubt  still  living  were. 
S\      None  hath  the  power  to  end  what  he  begun. 
C      The  same  occasion  follows  every  son. 
.S'.      Their  greatness,  or  their  worth,  is  not  so  much. 
C      And  shall  the  best  be  slain  for  being  such? 
S.      Thy  mother,  or  thy  brother,  are  amiss; 

I  am  betrayed,  and  one  of  them  it  is. 
C\      My  mother  if  she  errs,  errs  virtuously; 

and  let  her  err,  ere  Mustapha  should  die. 
.S*.      Kings  for  their  safety  must  not  blame  mistrust 
C      Nor  for  surmises  sacrifice  the  just. 
S,      Well,  dear  Camena,  keep  this  secretly; 

I  will  be  well  advised  before  he  die. 

LORD  BROOKE 


o 


6j5  TNE  DEATH  OF  POMPEY 

jNE  self-same  ship  contained  us,  when  I  saw 
the  murd'ring  Egyptians  bereave  his  life; 
and  when  the  man,  that  had  afright  the  earth, 
did  homage  to  it  with  his  dearest  blood; 
o'er  whom  I  shed  full  many  a  bitter  tear, 
and  did  perform  his  exequies  with  sighs: 
and  on  the  strand  upon  the  river  side 
(where  to  my  sighs  the  waters  seemed  to  turn) 

ii~  2 
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I  wove  a  coffin  for  his  corse,  of  seggs, 

that  with  the  wind  did  wave  like  bannerets, 

and  laid  his  body  to  be  burned  thereon; 

which,  when  it  was  consum'd,  I  kindly  took, 

and  sadly  closed  within  an  earthen  urn 

the  ashy  reliques  of  his  hapless  bones; 

which,  having  'scaped  the  rage  of  wind  and  sea, 

I  bring  to  fair  Cornelia,  to  interr 

within  his  elders*  tomb  that  honoured  her, 

T.    KYD 

656  HELENA   OWNS  HER  LOVE  FOR  BERTRAM 

THEN  I  confess, 
here  on  my  knee,  before  high  heaven  and  you, 
that  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 
I  love  your  son: — 

my  friends  were  poor  but  honest;  so's  my  love: 
be  not  offended ;   for  it  hurts  not  him 
that  he  is  loved  of  me:  I  follow  him  not 
with  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
nor  would  I  have  him  till  I  do  deserve  him; 
yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be: 
I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope  ; 
yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve, 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 
and  lack  not  to  lose  still:  thus,  Indian-like, 
religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
the  sun  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper 
but  knows  of  him  no  more. 

W.   SHAKESPE-\RK 

657  LEONORA— PRINCESS 

Leon.  TF  friendship's  soothing  words  console  thee  not, 

J-   this    beauteous  world's  calm   power,  and  healing 

time, 
will  imperceptibly  restore  thy  heart. 

Prin,  Ay,  beauteous  is  the  world,  and  many  a  joy 
floats  through  its  wide  dominion.     But,  alas, 
when  we  would  seize  the  winged  good,  it  flies 
and,  step  by  step,  along  the  path  of  life 
allures  our  yearning  spirits  to  the  grave. 
To  mortal  man  so  seldom  is  it  given 
to  find  what  seem'd  his  heaven-appointed  bliss; 
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alas,  so  seldom  he  retains  the  good 

which,  in  auspicious  hour,  his  hand  had  grasped  ; 

the  treasure  to  our  heart  that  came  unsought 

doth  tear  itself  away,  and  we  ourselves 

yield  that  which  once  with  eagerness  we  seized. 

There  is  a  bliss,  but  'tis  to  us  unknown — 

'tis  known  indeed,  but  yet  we  prize  it  not 

A.  SWANWlCKy>vw  Goethe 

6j8        SEBASTIAN  CAPTIVE    TO  HIS  CONQUEROR    THE 
MOORISH  EMPEROR  MULEY  MOLUCH 

HERE  satiate  all  your  fury; 
let  fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me ; 
I  have  a  soul  that,  like  an  ample  shield, 
can  take  in  all ;  and  verge  enough  for  more. 
I  would  have  conquered  you;  and  ventured  only 
a  narrow  neck  of  land  for  a  third  world ; 
to  give  my  loosened  subjedls  room  to  play. 
Fate  was  not  mine, 

nor  am  I  fate's :   now  have  I  pleased  my  longing, 
and  trod  the  ground  which  I  beheld  from  far, 
I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mouldering  clay; 
for  if  you  give  it  burial,  there  it  takes 
possession  of  your  earth  ; 
if  burned  and  scattered  in  the  air,  the  winds 
that  strew  my  dust,  diffuse  my  royalty, 
and  spread  me  o'er  your  clime ;  for  where  one  atom 
of  mine  shall  light,  know,  there  Sebastian  reigns. 

J.  DRYDEN 

M,  T^HE  blessed  sleep  you  know  not,    whose    sweet 
A      influence, 
ere  he  can  stretch  his  labour-aching  limbs, 
softly  seals  up  the  peasant's  weary  lids. 
On  the  cold  earth,  with  over-watching  spent, 
you  stir  and  fret  with  feverish  wakefulness  ; 
till  nature  wearied  out  at  length  o'ercomes 
the  strong  conceit  of  fear,  and  'gins  to  dose : 
but  as  oblivion  steals  upon  your  senses, 
the  hollow- groaning  wind  uprears  you  quick, 
and  you  sit  catching  with  suspended  breath. 
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well  as  the  beating  of  your  heart  will  let  you, 

the  fancied  step  of  justice. 
R,  Hark  !   who's  there  ? 

M,   No  one,  my  son, 
R,    Again !  'tis  a  man's  footing. 
M,  I  hear  nothing  ; 

nor  aught  do  I  behold  save  on  yon  tree 
.    the  miserable  remnant  of  a  wretch, 

that  was  hanged  there  for  murder. 


660  WALLENSTEIN— GORDON 

WaL  "IT  THO  now  persists  in  calling  Fortune  false? 

VV    To  me  she  has  proved  faithful,  with  fond  love 
took  me  from  out  the  common  ranks  of  men, 
and  like  a  mother  goddess,  with  strong  arm 
carried  me  swiftly  up  the  steps  of  life. 
Nothing  is  common  in  my  destiny, 
nor  in  the  furrows  of  my  hand.    Who  dares 
interpret  then  my  life  for  me  as  'twere 
one  of  the  undistinguishable  many  ? 
True  in  this  present  moment  I  appear 
fall'n  low  indeed ;   but  I  shall  rise  again. 
The  high  flood  will  soon  follow  on  this  ebb. 

Got,  And  yet  remember  I  the  good  old  proverb. 
Let  the  night  come  before  we  praise  the  day. 
I  would  be  slow  from  long  continued  fortune 
to  gather  hope :  for  hope  is  the  companion 
given  to  the  unfortunate  by  pitying  Heaven. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE  y>v»«  Schiller 


661     WALLENSTEIN  ON  HEARING  OF  THE  DESERTION 

OF  I  SO  LAN  I 

LET  that  go  by: 
^  I  never  reckoned  yet  on  gratitude. 
And  wherein  doth  he  wrong  in  going  from  me? 
He  follows  still  the  god  whom  all  his  life 
he  has  worshipped  at  the  gaming  table.    With 
my  Fortune,  and  my  seeming  destiny, 
he  made  the  bond,  and  broke  it  not  with  me.* 
I  am  but  the  ship  in  which  his  hopes  were  stowed. 
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and  with  the  which  well-pleased  and  confident 
he  traversed  the  open  sea:  now  he  beholds  it 
in  imminent  jeopardy  amongst  the  coast-rocks, 
and  hurries  to  preserve  his  wares.    As  light 
as  the  free  bird  from  the  hospitable  twig 
where  it  had  nested,  he  flies  off  from  me : 
no  human  tie  is  snapped  betwixt  us  two. 
Yea,  he  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived, 
who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  unthinking  man. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE /n?»«  Schiller 

662  TO  TITUS  BEFORE  THE  WALLS  OF  JERUSALEM 

SON  of  Vespasian !  I  have  been  a  soldier, 
till  the  helm  hath  worn  mine  ag^d  temples  bare. 
Battles  have  been  familiar  to  mine  eyes 
as  is  the  sunlight,  and  the  angry  Mars 
wears  not  a  terror  to  appal  the  souls 
of  constant  men,  but  I  have  fronted  it. 
I  have  seen  the  painted   Briton  sweep  to  battle 
on  his  scythed  car,  and,  when  he  fell,  he  fell 
as  one  that  honoured  death  by  nobly  dying. 
And   I  have  been  where  flying  Parthians  showered 
their  arrows,  making  the  pursuer  check 
his  fierce  steed  with  the  sudden  grasp  of  death. 
But  war  like  this,  so  frantic  and  so  desperate, 
man  ne*er  beheld     Our  swords  are  blunt  with  slaying, 
.    and  yet,  as  though  the  earth   cast  up  again 
souls  discontented  with  a  single  death, 
they  grow  beneath  the  slaughter. 

H.  H.   MILMAN 

663  NATHAN  TO  DAVID 

THUS  Nathan  saith  unto  his  lord  the  king: 
*  There  were  two  men  both  dwellers  in  one  town, 
the  one  was  mighty  and  exceeding  rich 
in  oxen,  sheep,  and  cattle  of  the  field; 
the  other  poor,  having  nor  ox,  nor  calf, 
nor  other  cattle,  save  one  little  lamb, 
which  he  had  bought  and  nourished  by  the  hand  ; 
and  it  grew  up,  and  fed  with   him  and  his, 
and  eat  and  drank,  as  he  and  his  were  wont, 
and  in  his  bosom  slept,  and  was  to  live 
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as  was  his  daughter  or  his  dearest  child. 

There  came  a  stranger  to  this  weahhy  man : 

and  he  refused,  and  spared  to  take  his  own, 

or  of  his  store  to  dress  or  make  him  meat, 

but  took  the  poor  man's  sheep,  partly,  poor  man's  store, 

and  dress'd  it  for  this  stranger  in  his  house. 

What,  tell  me,  shall  be  done  to  him  for  this?* 

G.  PEELE 

664  BALIOL^KING  EDWARD  I 

BaL    T  F  cunning  hath  power  to  win  the  king, 
JL  let  those  employ  it  that  can  flatter  him ; 
if  honour'd  deed  may  reconcile  the  king, 
it  lies  in  me  to  give  and  him  to   take. 

Lo,    Why,  what  remains  for  Baliol  now  to  give  ? 

BaL  Allegiance,  as  becomes  a  royal  king. 

Lo,    What  league  of  faith,  where  league  is  broken  once.^ 

BaL  The  greater  hope  in  them  that  once  have  fallen. 

Lo,    But  foolish  are  those  monarchs,  that  do  yield 
a  conquered  realm  upon  submissive  .vows. 

BaL  There,  take  my  crown,  and  so  redeem  my  life. 

Lo,    Ay,  sir;  that  was  the  choicest  plea  of  both; 
for  whoso  quells  the  pomp  of  haughty  minds, 
and  breaks  their  staff  whereon  they  build  their  trust, 
is  sure  in  wanting  power  they  cannot  harm. 
Baliol  shall  live  ;  but  yet  within  such  bounds 
that  if  his  wings  grow  flig,  they  may  be  dipt. 

G.   PEELE 

665  A  KING'S  CONFESSION 

'OUPPOSE  this  done,  or  were  it  possible 
O    I  could  rise  higher  still,  I  am  a  man  : 
and  all  these  glories,  empires  heaped  upon  me, 
confirmed  by  constant  friends  and  faithful  guards^ 
cannot  defend  me  from  a  shaking  fever, 
or  bribe  the  uncorrupted  dart  of  Death 
to  spare  me  one  short  minute.     Thus  adorned 
in  these  triumphant  robes,  a  sword's  sharp  point 
enters  my  flesh  as  far ;    dreams  break  my  sleep, 
as  when  I  was  a  private  man  ;  my  passions 
are  stronger  tyrants  on  me ;  nor  is  greatness 
a  saving  antidote  to  keep  me  from 
a  traitor's  poison.    Shall  I  praise  my  Fortune, 
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or  raise  the  building  of  my  happiness 

on  her  uncertain  favour?  or  presume 

she  is  my  own,  and  sure,  that  yet  was  never 

constant  to  any? 

J.   FLETCHER 
(i^6  SAMSON 

YOUR  coming,  friends,  revives  me ;  for  I  learn 
now  of  my  own  experience,  not  by  talk, 
how  counterfeit  a  coin  they  are  who  friends 
bear  in  their  superscription,  (of  the  most 
I  would  be  understood).     In  prosperous  days 
they  swarm,  but  in  adverse  withdraw  their  head, 
not  to  be  found  though  sought.    Ye  see,  O  friends, 
how  many  evils  have  enclosed  me  round ; 
yet  that  which  was  the  worst  how  least  afflifls  me, 
blindness  ;  for  had  I  sight,  confused  with  shame, 
how  could  I  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  head? 
Who,  like  a  foolish  pilot,  have  shipwrecked 
my  vessel,  trusted  to  me  from  above, 
gloriously  rigged;  and  for  a  word,  a  tear, 
fool !   have  divulged  the  secret  gift  of  God 
to  a  deceitful  woman. 

J.   MILTON 

667      TIRES  IAS,  FEELING  THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  GOD 
TO  HIS  DAUGHTER  MANTO  WHO  IS  LEADING  HIM 

I   FEEL  him  now, 
like  a  strong  spirit  charmed  into  a  tree, 
that  leaps,  and  moves  the  wood  without  a  wind. 
The  roused  God,  as  all  this  while  he  lay 
intombed  alive,  starts  and  dilates  himself; 
he  struggles,  and  he  tears  my  agdd  trunk 
with  holy  fury,  my  old  arteries  burst, 
my  rivell'd  skin, 

like  parchment,  crackles  at  the  hallow 'd  fire ; 
I  shall  be  young  again :  Manto,  my  daughter, 
thou  hast  a  voice  that  might  have  sav'd  the  bard 
of  Thrace,  and  forced  the  raging  bacchanals, 
with  lifted  prongs,  to  listen  to  thy  airs; 
O  charm  this  god,  this  fury  in  my  bosom, 
lull  him  with  tuneful  notes,  and  artful  strings, 
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with  powerful  strains;   Manto,  my   lovely  child, 
sooth  the  unruly  god-head  to  be  mild. 

DRYDEN  AND   LEE 

668    T  T  E  plucked  aside  the  curtain  of  the  couch,    • 

JL  A  and  there  two  children's  bodies  lay  composed. 

They  seemed  like  twins  of  some  ten  years  of  age, 

and  they  had  died  so  nearly  both  together 

he  scarce  could  say  which  first :  and  -being  dead, 

he  put  them,  for  some  fanciful  aflfedlion, 

each  with  its  arm  about  the  other's  neck, 

so  that  a  fairer  sight  I  had  not  seen 

than  those  two  children. 

I  looked  upon  them  long,  and  for  a  while 

I  wished  myself  their  sister,  and  to  lie 

with  them  in  death  as  they  did  with  each  other ; 

I  thought  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 

I  could  have  loved  so  much  ;  and  then  I  wept. 

And  when  he  saw  I  wept,  his  own  tears  fell, 

and  he  was  sorely  shaken  and  convulsed, 

through  weakness  of  his  frame  and  his  great  grief. 

669     ALMERIA   AND  LEONORA  IN  THE  AISLE  OF  A 

CA  THEDRAL 

AL   XT  was  a  fancied  noise,  for  all  is  hushed. 

Le.    -L   It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

AL  It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient  wind 
whistling  through  hollows  of  the  vaulted  aisle. 

Le,  Let  us  return ;  the  horror  of  this  place 
and  silence  will  increase  your  melancholy. 

AL  It  may  my  fears:  but  cannot  add  to  that. 
No,  I  will  on;  show  me  Anselmo*s  tomb, 
lead  me  o'er  bones  and  sculls  and  mouldering  earth 
of  human  bodies ;  for  I  '11  mix  with  them : 
or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corse 
yet  green  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
of  Garcia's  more  detested  bed:  that  thought 
exerts  my  spirits;  and  my  present  fears 
are  lost  in  dread  of  greater  ill.    Then  show  me: 
lead  me,  for  I  am  bolder  grown:  lead  on 
where  I  may  kneel  and  pay  my  vows  again 
to  him,  to  heaven,  and  my  Alphonso's  soul. 

W.  CONGREVE 


I 
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670  CATILINE   TO  HIS  ARMY 

NEVER  yet  knew,  soldiers,  that  in  fight 
words  added  virtue  unto  valiant  men; 
or  that  a  general's  oration  made 
an  army  fall  or  stand;  but  how  much  prowess 
habitual  or  natural,  each  man's  breast 
was  owner  of,  so  much  in  a6l  it  shewed. 
Whom  neither  glory  or  danger  can  excite, 
'tis  vain  to  attempt  with  speech;  for  the  mind's  fear 
keeps  all  brave  sounds  from  entering  at  that  ear. 
I  yet  would  warn  you  some  few  things,  my  friends, 
and  give  you  reason  of  my  present  counsels. 

B.  JONSON 

671  SATIS  SVFFICIT 

THE  vaine  excesse  of  flattering  fortune's  gifts 
envenometh  the  mind  with  vanitie, 
and  beats  the  restlesse  braine  with  endlesse  drifts, 
to  stay  the  staffe  of  worldly  dignitie: 
the  begger  stands  in  like  extremitie. 
By  too  too  much  Dan  Croesus  caught  his  death, 
and  bought  with  blood  the  price  of  glittering  golde, 
by  too  too  lyttle  many  one  lackes  breath, 
and  sterves  in  streets  a  mirrour  to  behold; 
so  pride  for  heat  and  poverty  pines  for  colde. 
The  conqueror  with  uncontented  sway 
doth  raise  up  rebels  by  hys  avarice, 
the  recreant  doth  yeeld  himself  a  pray 
to  forren  spoile  by  slouth  and  cowardice: 
so  too  much  and  too  little  both  be  nice: 
wherefore  to  lacke  the  most  and  leave  the  least, 
I  count  enough  as  good  as  any  feast 

G.  GASCOIGNE 

672  KING  HENRY  IV  TO  HIS  SON 

K.H.r^OYi  pardon  thee! — ^yet  let  me  wonder,  Harry, 
v>J     at  thy  affedlions,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors. 
Thy  place  in  council  thou  hast  rudely  lost, 
which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  supplied; 
and  art  almost  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
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of  all  the  court  and  princes  of  my  blood : 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
is  ruin'd  ;  and  the  soul  of  every  man        • 
prophetically  does  fore-think  thy  fall. 
Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been, 
so  common- hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
so  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company ; 
opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 
had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession; 
and  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment, 
a  fellow  of  no  mark,  nor  likelihood. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 


673       KING  HENRY  IV— DUKE  OF  CLARENCE  HIS  SON 

Cia.   1^1  THAT  would  my  lord  and  father? 

K,H,  VV    Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of  Clarence. 
How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  prince  thy  brother? 
He  loves  thee,  and  thou  dost  negledl  him,  Thomas; 
thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  affedlion 
than  all  thy  brothers:  cherish  it,  my  boy; 
and  noble  offices  thou  may'st  effe<fl 
of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead, 
between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren : — 
therefore  omit  him  not ;  blunt  not  his  love : 
nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace 
by  seeming  cold  or  careless  of  his  will  : 
for  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observed ; 
he  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
open  as  day  for  melting  charity : 
yet  notwithstanding,  being  incensed,  he*s  flint ; 
as  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
as  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
674  LAODAMIA 

SHE    looked    upon    him,    and    was    calmed    and 
cheered  ; 
his  ghastly  colour  from  his  lips  had  fled  ; 
in  his  deportment,  shape,  and  mien,  appeared 
Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace, 
brought  from  a  pensive  though  a  happy  place. 
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He  jspake  of  love,  such  love  as  Spirits  feel 

in  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure: 

no  fears  to  beat  away — no  strife  to  heal — 

the  past  unsighed  for,  and  the  future  sure; 

spake  of  heroic  arts  in  graver  mood 

revived,  with  finer  harmony  pursued ; 

of  all  that  is  most  beauteous — imaged  there 

in  happier  beauty ;  more  pellucid  streams, 

an  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 

and  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams  ; 

climes  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the  brightest  day 

earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey. 

W.  WORDSWORTH 
675  CASSANDRA^HECTOR 

Cos.   /^^RY,  Trojans,  cry!   lend  me  ten  thousand  eyes, 
V-'  and  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears. 

Hec,  Peace,  sister,  peace ! 

Cos.  Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled  old, 
soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry, 
add  to  my  clamours !     Let  us  pay  betimes 
a  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry !    pradlise  your  eyes  with  tears  \ 
Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  I  lion  stand ; 
our  fire-brand  brother,  Paris,  bums  us  alL 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry !   a  Helen  and  a  woe : 
cry,  cry !     Troy  burns,  or  else  let  Helen  go. 

Hec.  Now,  youthful  Troilus,  do  not  these  high  strains 
of  divination  in  our  sister  work 
some  touches  of  remorse  }  or  is  your  blood 
so  madly  hot,  that  no  discourse  of  reason, 
nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause, 
can  qualify  the  same  ? 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
676  CHORUS  OF  DANITES— SAMSON 

Cho.   T^  ESI  RE  of  wine  and  all  delicious  drinks, 
JL^  which  many  a  famous  warrior  overturns, 
thou  couldest  repress;  nor  did  the  dancing  ruby, 
sparkling,  out-poured,  the  flavour,  or  the  smell, 
or  taste  that  cheers  the  heart  of  gods  and  men, 
allure  thee  from  the  cool  crystalline  stream. 
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Sam.  Wherever  fountain  or  fresh  current  flowed 
against  the  eastern  ray,  translucent,  pure 
with  touch  ethereal  of  Heaven's  fiery  rod, 
I  drank,  from  the  clear  milky  juice  allaying 
thirst,  and  refreshed :   nor  envied  them  the  grape 
whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes. 

Cho,  O  madness !  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines 

and  strongest  drinks  our  chief  support  of  health  ; 
when  God  with  these  forbidden  made  choice  to  rear 
his  mighty  champion,  strong  above  compare, 
whose  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  brook. 

677  Sam.  But  what  availed  this  temperance,  not  complete 
against  another  objedl  more  enticing? 

What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence, 

and  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe, 

effeminately  vanquished?  by  which  means, 

now  blind,  disheartened,  shamed,  dishonoured,  quelled, 

to  what  can  I  be  useful,  wherein  serve 

my  nation,  and  the  work  from  Heaven  imposed  ? 

but  to  sit  idle  on  the  household  hearth, 

a  burdenous  drone ;  to  visitants  a  gaze, 

or  pitied  obje(I:"l,  these  redundant  locks, 

robustious  to  no  purpose,  clustering  down, 

vain  monument  of  strength  ;  till  length  of  years 

and  sedentary  numbness  craze  my  limbs, 

to  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure. 

Here  rather  let  me  drudge,  and  earn  my  bread ; 

till  vermin,  or  the  draff  of  servile  food, 

consume  me,  and  oft-invocated  death 

hasten  the  welcome  end  of  all  my  pains. 

J.  MILTON^ 

678  OCTAVIO  PICCOLOMINI  TO  HIS  SON  MAX. 

MY  son  !  of  those  old  narrow  ordinances 
let  us  not  hold  too  lightly.    They  are  weights 
of  priceless  value,  which  oppressed  mankind 
tied  to  the  volatile  will  of  their  oppressors. 
For  always  formidable  was  the  league 
and  partnership  of  free  power  with  free  wilL 
The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it  winds, 
is  yet  no  deviorfs  way.     Straight  forward  goes 
the  lightning's  path,  and  straight  the  fearful  path 
of  the  cannon-balL     Diredl  it  flies  and  rapid^ 
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shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering   what  it 

reaches. 
My  son !  the  road,  the  human  being  travels, 
that,  on  which  blessing  comes  and  goes,  doth  follow 
the  river's  course,  the  valley's  playful  windings, 
curves  round  the  corn-field  and  the  hill  of  vines, 
honouring  the  holy  bounds  of  property ! 
and  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  end. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE  ^<?W  SchilUr 

679  ELGJVA—LEOLF 

EL     TS  there  danger  still? 

L€,      A    But  little  here:  the  dangers  of  the  road, 

I  trust,  are  left  behind. 
EL  Oh,  Leolf!  much 

I  owe  you,  and  if  aught  a  kingdom's  wealth 

affords,  could  pay  the  debt... 
2>.  A  kingdom's  wealth! 

Elgiva!  by  the  heart  the  heart  is  paid. 

You  have  your  kingdom,  my  heart  hath  its  love. 

We  are  provided. 
EL  Oh!  in  deeds  so. kind, 

and  can  you  be  so  bitter  in  your  words! 

Have  I  no  offerings  of  the  heart,  wherewith 

love's  service  to  requite? 
Ee.  The  least  of  boons 

scattered  by  Royal  charity's  careless  hand 

o'erpays  my  service.     To  requite  the  rest, 

all  you  possess  is  but  a  bankrupt's  bond. 

H.  TAYLOR 

680  MORTON  TO   THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND 

THE  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 
lean  on  your  health ;  the  which  if  you  give  o'er 
to  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay. 
You  cast  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord, 
and  summ'd  the  account  of  chance,  before  you  said, — 
Let  us  make  head.     It  was  your  presurmise, 
that,  in  the  dole  of  blows,  your  son  might  drop ; 
you  knew,  he  walk'd  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge, 
more  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o'er; 
you  were  advis'd,  his  flesh  was  capable 
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of  wounds  and  scars,  and  that  his  forward  spirit 
would  lift  him  where  most  trade  of  danger  ranged: 
yet  did  you  say,  Go  forth ;  and  none  of  this, 
though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
the  stiff-borne  adlion:  what  hath,  then,  befallen, 
or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprise  brought  forth, 
more  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be? 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

681  CATO—yULIUS  C^SAR— CHORUS 

Cat.    /^UR  need  made  thee  our  consul,  and  thy  virtue. 

CcBS,   v^  Cato,  you  will  undo  him  with  your  praise. 

Cat,  Caesar  will  hurt  himself  with  his  own  envy. 

Cho,  The  voice  of  Cato  is  the  voice  of  Rome. 

Cat,  The  voice  of  Rome  is  the  consent  of  heaven! 
and  that  hath  placed  thee,  Cicero,  at  the  helm, 
where  thou  must  render  now  thyself  a  man, 
and  master  of  thy  art.     Each  petty  hand 
can  steer  a  ship  becalmed;  but  he  that  will 
govern  and  carry  her  to  her  ends,  must  know 
his  tides,  his  currents;    how  to  shift  his  sails; 
what  she  will  bear  in  foul,  what  in  fair  weathers; 
what  sands,  what  shelves,  what  rocks  do  threaten  her ; 
the  forces  and  the  natures  of  all  winds, 
gusts,  storms  and  tempests;  when  her  keel  ploughs 

hell, 
and  deck  knocks  heaven;  then  to  manage  her, 
becomes  the  name  and  office  of  a  pilot. 

B.  JONSON 

682  DIDaS  SOLILOQUY  BEFORE   THROWING  HERSELF 

INTO   THE  FLAMES 

NOW,  Dido,  with  these  reliques  bum  thyself, 
and  make  i^neas  famous  through  the  world 
for  perjury  and  slaughter  of  a  queen. 
Here  lies  the  sword  that  in  the  darksome  cave 
he  drew,  and  swore  by,  to  be  true  to  me: 
thou  shalt  bum  first;  thy  crime  is  worse  than  his. 
Here  lies  the  garment  which  I  clothed  him  in 
when  first  he  came  on  shore :  perish  thou  too. 
These  letters,  lines,  and  perjur'd  papers,  all 
shall  burn  to  cinders  in  this  precious  flame. 
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And  now,  ye  gods,  that  guide  the  starry  frame, 
and  order  all  things  at  your  high  dispose, 
grant,  though  the  traitors  land  in  Italy, 
they  may  be  still  tormented  with  unrest: 
and  from  mine  ashes  let  a  conqueror  rise, 
that  may  revenge  this  treason  to  a  queen 
by  ploughing  up  his  countries  with  the  sword  ! 

C.  MARLOWE 

683  THE  SOLDIER'S  RETURN 

O!  DAY  thrice  lovely !  when  at  length  the  soldier 
returns  home  into  life ;  when  he  becomes  ' 
a  fellow-man  among  his  fellow-men. 
The  colours  are  unfurled,  the  cavalcade 
marshals,  and  now  the  buzz  is  hushed,  and  hark ! 
now  the  soft  peace-march  beats,  home,  brothers,  home ! 
the  caps  and  helmets  are  all  garlanded 
with  green  boughs,  the  last  plundering  of  the  fields. 
The  city  gates  fly  open  of  themselves, 
the  ramparts  are  all  filled  with  men  and  women, 
with  peaceful  men  and  women,  that  send  onwards 
kisses  and  welcomings  upon  the  air: 
from  all  the  towers  rings  out  the  merry  peal, 
the  joyous  vespers  of  a  bloody  day. 

0  happy  man,  O  fortunate !  for  whom 

the  well-known  door,  the  faithful  arms  are  open, 
the  faithful  tender  arms  with  mute  embracing. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE /r^w  Schiller 

684  OTHELLO   UPBRAIDING  DESDEMONA 

HAD  it  pleas'd  heaven 
to  try  me  with  afflidlion;  had  they  rain'd 
all  kinds  of  sores,  and  shames,  on  my  bare  head  ; 
steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips ; 
given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes ; 

1  should  have  found  in  some  place  of  my  soul  ■ 
a  drop  of  patience :  but,  alas,  to  make  me 

the  fixdd  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn 
to  point  his  slow  and  moving  finger  at! — 
yet  could  I  bear  that  too  ;  well,  very  well : 
but  there,  where  I  have  garnered  up  my  heart, 
where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life, — 
r.s.    Ill  12 
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the  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs, 
or  else  dries  up ;  to  be  discarded  thence ! 

Turn  thy  complexion  there, 

patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipp'd  cherubin, — 
ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell ! 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


685  JON—ADRASTUS 

Ion,  T  T  is  most  true ; 

JL    thou  sparedst  my  life,  and  therefore  do  the  gods 
ordain  me  to  this  office,  lest  thy  fall 
seem  the  chance  forfeit  of  some  single  sin, 
and  not  the  great  redress  of  Argos.     Now — 
now,  while  I  parley — Spirits  that  have  left 
within  this  hour,  their  plague-tormented  flesh 
to  rot  untombed,  glide  by,  and  frown  on  me, 
their  slow  Avenger — and  the  chamber  swarms 
with  looks  of  Furies. — ^Yet  a  moment  wait, 
ye  dreadful  prompters  ! — If  there  is  a  friend, 
whom  dying  thou  would'st  greet  by  word  or  token, 
speak  thy  last  bidding. 

Adr,  I  have  none  on  earth. 

If  thou  hast  courage,  end  me !    strike  the  blow 
at  once!  my  hour  is  come;  and  now  in  thee 
I  recognise  the  minister  of  Jove, 
and,  kneeling  thus,  submit  me  to  his  power. 

T.  N.  TALFOURD 


686    T'M  fallen  so  low,  have  grown  so  poor  withal, 
X    I  must  recall  to  thee  our  childhood's  years, — 
must  ask  thee  payment  of  a  debt  incurred 
when  thou  and  I  were  scarce  to  boyhood  grown. 
Dost  thou  remember,  how  we  grew  together, 
two  daring  youths,  like  brothers,  side  by  side? 
I  had  no  sorrow  but  to  see  myself 
eclipsed  by  thy  bright  genius.    So  I  vow'd, 
since  I  might  never  cope  with  thee  in  power, 
that  I  would  love  thee  with  excess  of  love. 
Then  with  a  thousand  shows  of  tenderness, 
and  warm  affedlion,  I  besieged  thy  heart, 
which  cold  and  proudly  still  repulsed  them  all 
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Oft  have  I  stood,  and — yet  thou  saVst  it  never — 
hot  bitter  tear-drops  brimming  in  mine  eyes, 
when  I  have  mark'd  thee,  passing  me  unheeded, 
fold  to  thy  bosom  youths  of  humbler  birth. 

687  CATILINE  TO   THE  CONSPIRATORS 

NOBLE  confederates,  thus  far  is  perfe6l. 
Only  your  suffrages  I  will  expe<fl 
at  the  assembly  for  the  choosing  consuls, 
and  all  the  voices  you  can  make  by  friends 
to  my  election :   then  let  me  work  out 
your  fortunes  and  mine  own.     Meanwhile,  all  rest 
sealed  up  and  silent,  as  when  rigid  frosts 
have  bound  up  brooks  and  rivers,  forced  wild  beasts 
unto  their  caves,  and  birds  into  the  woods, 
clowns  to  their  houses,  and  the  country  sleeps; 
that,  when  the  sudden  thaw  comes,  we  may  break 
upon  them  like  a  deluge,  bearing  down 
half  Rome  before  us,  and  invade  the  rest 
with  cries,  and  noise,  able  to  wake  the  urns 
of  those  are  dead,  and  make  their  ashes  fear. 
The  horrors  that  do  strike  the  world,  should  come 
loud,  and  imlooldd  for;  till  they  strike,  be  dumb. 

B.  JONSON 

688  KING  HENRY  VI-QUEEN  MARGARET 

K.H,  T  MUSE,  my  lord  of  Gloster  is  not  come: 
i.  'tis  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man, 
whatever  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

Q.  M,  Can  you  not  see  ?  or  will  ye  not  observe 
the  strangeness  of  his  altered  countenance  ? 
with  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself; 
how  insolent  of  late  he  is  become, 
how  proud,  how  peremptory,  and  unlike  himself? 
we  know  the  time  since  he  was  mild  and  affable ; 
and,  if  we  did  but  glance  a  far-off  look, 
immediately  he  was  upon  his  knee, 
that  all  the  court  admir'd  him  for  submission: 
but  meet  him  now,  and,  be  it  in  the  mom, 
when  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day, 
he  knits  his  brow,  and  shows  an  angry  eye, 

12—2 
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and  passeth  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee, 
disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

689  BEGGARY 

KNOWELL  TO  BRAINWORM 

ART  thou  a  man,  and  sham'st  thou  not  to  beg, 
±\.  to  pradlise  such  a  servile  kind  of  life? 
Why,  were  thy  education  ne'er  so  mean, 
having  thy  limbs,  a  thousand  fairer  courses 
offer  themselves  to  thy  eledlion. 
Either  the  wars  might  still  supply  thy  wants, 
or  service  of  some  virtuous  gentleman, 
or  honest  labour;  nay,  what  can  I  name, 
but  would  become  thee  better  than  to  beg? 
But  men  of  thy  condition  feed  on  sloth, 
as  doth  the  beetle  on  the  dung  she  breeds  in; 
not  caring  how  the  metal  of  your  minds 
is  eaten  with  the  rust  of  idleness. 
Now,  afore  me,  whate'er  he  be,  that  should 
relieve  a  person  of  thy  quality, 
while  thou  insist 'st  in  this  loose  desperate  course, 
I  would  esteem  the  sin  not  thine  but  his. 

B.  JONSON 


u 


690  ARCITA    TO  PALAMON  IN  PRISON 

ET'S  think  this  prison  holy  sandluary, 
^  to  keep  us  from  corruption  of  worse  men : 
we  are  an  endless  mine  to  one  another; 
we're  father,  friends,  acquaintance; 
we  are,  in  one  another,  families; 
I  am  your  heir,  and  you  are  mine;  this  place 
is  our  inheritance;  no  hard  oppressor 
dare  take  this  from  us;  here  with  a  little  patience 
we  shall  live  long  and  loving;  no  surfeits  seek  us: 
the  hand  of  war  hurts  none  here,  nor  the  seas 
swallow  their  youth:  were  we  at  liberty, 
a  wife  might  part  us  lawfully,  or  business; 
quarrels  consume  us;   envy  of  ill  men 
grave  our  acquaintance;   I  might  sicken,  cousin, 
where  you  should  never  know  it,  and  so  perish 
without  your  noble  hand  to  close  mine  eyes, 
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or  prayers  to  the  gods ;  a  thousand  chances, 
were  we  from  hence,  would  sever  us. 

J.  FLETCHER 

691  EULOGY  OF  A   GOOD  WIFE 

CYNANCHE— STRAZZA 

Cyn,  T  TOW  fares  it  now,  my  dear  lord  and  husband? 

Sir,    1^1.  Come  near  me,  wife,  I  fare  the  better  far, 
for  the  sweet  food  of  thy  divine  advice. 
Let  no  man  value  at  a  little  price 
a  virtuous  woman's  counsaile:  her  winged  spirit 
is  feathered  oftentimes  with  heavenly  words: 
the  weaker  bodie,  still  the  stronger  soul. 
O  what  a  treasure  is  a  virtuous  wife, 
discreet  and  loving;  not  one  gift  on  earth 
makes  a  man's  life  so  highly  bound  to  heaven; 
she  gives  him  double  forces,  to  endure 
and  to  enjoy ;  by  being  one  with  Him, 
feeling  his  joies  and  griefes  with  equal  sense; 
if  he  lament,  she  melts  herself  in  teares ; 
if  he  be  glad,  she  triumphs :  if  he  stirre, 
she  mooves  his  way:  in  all  things  his  sweet  ape: 
all  store  without  her,  leaves  a  man  but  poore; 
and  with  her,  poverty  is  exceeding  store. 

G.  CHAPMAN 

692  ROMEO  TO  BALTHASAR 

GIVE  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching  iron. 
Hold,  take  this  letter;  early  in  the  morning 
see  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the  light:   upon  thy  life  I  charge  thee, 
whatever  thou  hear'st  or  seest,  stand  all  aloof, 
and  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course. 
Why  I  descend  into  this  bed  of  death, 
is,  partly,  to  behold  my  lady's  face: 
but  chiefly  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger 
a  precious  ring, — a  ring  that  I  must  use 
in  dear  employment:  therefore  hence,  be  gone: — 
but  if  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry 
in  what  I  further  shall  intend  to  do, 
by  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint, 
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and  strew  this  hungry  church-yard  with  thy  limbs. 
The  time,  and  my  intents  are  savage-wild, 
more  fierce  and  more  inexorable  far 
than  empty  tigers  or  the  roaring  sea. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


693  GREATNESS  STILL  LIABLE  TO  FEAR 

DISTURBED  thoughts  drive  me  from  company, 
and  dry  my  marrow  with  their  watchfulness ; 
continual  trouble  of  my  moody  brain 
feebles  my  body  by  excess  of  drink, 
and  nips  me  as  the  bitter  north-east  wind 
doth  check  the  tender  blossom  in  the  spring. 
Well  fares  the  man,  howe'er  his  cates  do  taste, 
that  tables  not  with  foul  suspicion; 
and  he  but  pines  among  his  delicates 
whose  troubled  mind  is  stufTd  with  discontent. 
My  golden  time  was  when  I  had  no  gold; 
though  then  I  wanted,  yet  I  slept  secure; 
my  daily  toil  begat  me  night's  repose, 
my  nighfs  repose  made  daylight  fresh  to  me: 
but  since  I  climb' d  the  top  bough  of  the  tree, 
and  sought  to  build  my  nest  among  the  clouds, 
each  gentle  stary  gale  doth  shake  my  bed, 
and  makes  me  dread  my  downfall  to  the  earth. 


694   T  HAD  a  husband  once  who  loved  me ;  now 
JL   he  ever  wears  a  frown  upon  his  brow; 
and  yet  I  cannot  hate. — O !  there  were  hours 
when  I  could  hang  for  ever  on  his  eye; 
and  Time,  who  stole  with  silent  swiftness  by, 
strewed,  as  he  hurried  on,  his  path  with  flowers. 
I  loved  him  then;  he  loved  me  too;  my  heart 
still  finds  its  fondness  kindle,  if  he  smile: 
the  memory  of  our  loves  will  ne'er  depart ; 
and  though  he  often  stings  me  with  a  dart 
venom'd  and  barbed,  and  wastes  upon  the  vile 
caresses  which  his  babe  and  mine  should  share, 
though  he  should  spurn  me,  I  will  calmly  bear 
his  madness;  and  should  sickness  come,  and  lay 
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its  paralyzing  hand  upon  him,  then 
I  would  with  kindness  all  my  wrongs  repay, 
until  the  penitent  should  weep,  and  say 
how  injured  and  how  faithful  I  had  been. 

695  PYLADES—IPHIGENIA 

P.  TT  THEREFORE,  all  at  once, 

VV  doth  anxious  thought  o'ercloud  thy  brow  serene? 
/.    Forgive  me !   as  light  clouds  athwart  the  sun, 

so  cares  and  fears  float  darkling  o'er  my  souL 
P.  O,  banish  fear!  with  danger  it  hath  formed 

a  close  alliance, — they  are  constant  friends. 
/.    It  is  an  honest  scruple,  which  forbids 

that  I  should  cunningly  deceive  the  king, 

and  plunder  him  who  was  my  second  sire. 
P,  Him  thou  dost  fly,  who  would  have  slain  thy  brother. 
/.    To  me,  at  least,  he  hath  been  ever  kind. 
P,  What  Fate  commands  is  not  ingratitude. 
/.    Alas !   it  still  remains  ingratitude ; 

necessity  alone  can  justify  it. 
P,  Thee,  before  gods  and  men  it  justifies. 
/.    But  my  own  heart  is  still  unsatisfied. 
P,  Scruples  too  rigid  are  a  cloak  for  pride. 
/.    I  cannot  argue,  I  can  only  feeL 
P,  Conscious  of  right,  thou  should'st  respedl  thyself. 

A.  swANWiCK/r^w  Goethe 

696  PROSPERO 

YE    elves    of  hills,    brooks,    standing  lakes,  and 
groves ; 
and  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
when  he  comes  back;  you  demi-puppets,  that 
by  moon-shine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make, 
whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms,  that  rejoice 
to  hear  the  solemn  curfew;  by  whose  aid — 
weak  masters  though  ye  be — I  have  bedimm'd 
the  noontide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
and  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
set  roaring  war:  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
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have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
with  his  own  bolt:  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
the  pine  and  cedar:  graves  at  my  command 
have  wak'd  their  sleepers,  op'd  and  let  'em  forth, 
by  my  so  potent  art 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

697  RICHARD  III  PLEADING  HIS  LOVE  FOR  THE  WIDOW 
OF  PRINCE  EDWARD  BEFORE  ELIZABETH,  QUEEN  OF 
KING  EDWARD  IV 

R,    TNFER  fair  England's  peace  by  this  alliance. 

E,    X  Which  she  shall  purchase  with  still-lasting  war. 

R,    Tell  her,  the  king,  that  may  command,  entreats. 

E,  That  at  her  hands  which  the  king's  King  forbids. 

R,    Say,  she  shall  be  a  high  and  mighty  queen. 

E,  To  wail  the  title,  as  her  mother  doth. 

R,   Say,  I  will  love  her  everlastingly. 

E,   But  how  long  shall  that  title  *ever*  last.f* 

/?.    Sweetly  in  force  unto  her  fair  life's  end. 

E,   But  how  long  fairly  shall  her  sweet  life  last? 

R,    As  long  as  heaven  and  nature  lengthens  it. 

E,  As  long  as  hell  and  Richard  likes  of  it. 

R,    Say,  I,  her  sovereign,  am  her  subje^l  low. 

E,   But  she,  your  subjedl,  loathes  such  sovereignty. 

R,   Be  eloquent  in  my  behalf  to  her. 

E,  An  honest  tale  speeds  best  being  plainly  told. 

R,   Then  plainly  to  her  tell  my  loving  tale. 

E»    Plain  and  not  honest  is  too  harsh  a  style. 

698  R*  As  I  intend  to  prosper,  and  repent ! 
so  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt 

of  hostile  arms !   myself  myself  confound  ! 

Heaven  and  fortune  bar  me  happy  hours ! 

day,  yield  me  not  thy  light ;  nor,  night,  thy  rest ! 

be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 

to  my  proceeding! — if,  with  pure  heart's  love, 

inmiaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 

I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter! 

In  her  consists  my  happiness,  and  thine ; 

without  her,  follows  to  myself  and  thee, 

herself,  the  land,  and  many  a  Christian  soul, 

death,  desolation,  ruin,  and  decay : 

it  cannot  be  avoided  but  by  this  ; 
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it  will  not  be  avoided  but  by  this. 

Therefore,  dear  mother,  (I  must  call  you  so), 

be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her, 

plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been; 

not  my  deserts,  but  what  I  will  deserve: 

urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times, 

and  be  not  peevish  found  in  great  designs. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

699   "V  T  OT  by  the  justice  that  my  father  spumed, 

1^      not  for  the  thousands  whom  my  father  slew, 

altars  unfed,  and  temples  overturned, 

cold  hearts  and  thankless  tongues,  where  thanks  were 

due; 
fell  this  late  voice  from^  lips  that  cannot  lie, 
stem  sentence  of  the  powers  of  Destiny. 

I  will  unfold  my  sentence  and  my  crime ; 
my  crime  that,  rapt  in  reverential  awe, 
I  sat  obedient,  in   the  fiery  prime 
of  youth,  self-governed,  at  the  feet  of  Law: 
ennobling  this  dull  pomp,  the  life  of  kings, 
by  contemplation  of  diviner  things. 

My  father  loved  injustice  and  lived  long : 
crowned  with  grey  hairs  he  died,  and  full  of  sway: 
I  loved  the  good  he  scorned  and  hated  wrong ; 
the  gods  declare  my  recompence  to-day. 
I  looked  for  life  more  lasting,  rule  more  high ; 
and  when  six  years  are  measured,  lo!   I  die. 
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700  LOVE 

OST  sacred  fyre,  that  bumest  mightily 
in  living  brests,  ykindled  first  above 
emongst  th'  eternall  spheres  and  lamping  sky, 
and  thence  pourd  into  men,  which  men  call  Love! 
Not  that  same  which  doth  base  affections  move 
in  brutish  mindes,  and  filthy  lust  inflame, 
but  that  sweete  fit  that  doth  true  beautie  love, 
and  choseth  vertue  for  his  dearest  Dame, 
whence  spring  all  noble  deedes  and  never-dying  fame ; 

Well  did  Antiquity  a  god  thee  deeme, 
that  over  mortall  mindes  hast  so  great  might, 
to  order  them  as  best  to  thee  doth  seeme, 
and  aU  their  actions  to  diredl  aright; 
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the  fatall  purpose  of  divine  foresight 

thou  doest  efFedl  in  destined  descents, 

through  deepe  impression  of  thy  secret  might, 

and  stirredst  up  th'  heroes  high  intents, 

which  the  late  world  admyres  for  wondrous  moniments. 

E.   SPENSER 
70 1  BR  UTUS^POR  TIA 

Br,    "\/0U  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife: 
Jl     as  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 

that  visit  my  sad  heart. 
Por,  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this  secret. 

I  grant  I  am  a  woman;  but  withal 

a  woman  that  Lord  Brutus  took  to  wife : 

I  grant,  I  am  a  woman;  but,  withal, 

a  woman  well-reputed ; — Cato's  daughter. 

Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 

being  so  fathered  and  so  husbanded? 

Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  'em: 

I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy, 

giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 

here,  in  the  thigh:  Can  I  bear  that  with  patience, 

and  not  my  husband's  secrets  .f* 
Br,  O  ye  gods, 

render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife ! 

Hark!  hark!  one  knocks.     Portia,  go  in  awhile; 

and  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 

the  secrets  of  my  heart. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

70a  THE  FEARFULNESS  OF  GUILT 

TAMYRA— D'AMBOIS 

Tarn.       "DEFORE  I  was  secure  'gainst  death  and  hell; 
13  but  now  am  subject  to  the  heartless  fear 
of  every  shadow,  and  of  every  breath, 
and  would  change  firmness  with  an  aspen-leaf; 
so  confident  a  spotless  conscience  is; 
so  weak  a  guilty:  oh,  the  dangerous  siege 
sin  lays  about  us!  and  the  tyranny 
he  exercises  when  he  hath  expugn'd. 
Like  to  the  horror  of  a  winter's  thunder, 
mix'd  with  a  gushing  storm,  that  suffer  nothing 
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to  stir  abroad  on  earth,  but  their  own  rages, 
is  sin,  when  it  hath  gathered  head  above  us; 
no  roof,  no  shelter,  can  secure  us  so; 
but  he  will  drown  our  cheeks  in  fear  or  woe. 
UAmb.  Sin  is  a  coward,  madam,  and  insults 

but  on  our  weakness,  in  his  truest  valour; 
and  so  our  ignorance  tames  us,  that  we  let 
his  shadows  fright  us. 

G.  CHAPMAN 

703  VOLUMNIA    TO  CORIOLANUS 
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AY,  go  not  from  us  thus. 
If  it  were  so,  that  our  request  did  tend 
to  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 
the  Volsces  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condemn  us, 
as  poisonous  of  your  honour :  no ;  our  suit 
is,  that  you  reconcile  them:  while  the  Volsces 
may  say.  This  mercy  have  we  shouted;  the  Romans, 
This  we  received;  and  each  in  either  side 
give  the  all-hail  to  thee  and  cry,  Be  blessed 
for  making  up  this  peace!    Thou  know*st,  great  son, 
the  end  of  war's  uncertain ;  but  this  certain, 
that,  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap  is  such  a  name, 
whose  repetition  will  be  dogg*d  with  curses: 
whose  chronicle  thus  writ, — The  man  was  noble, 
but  with  his  last  attempt  he  wifd  it  out; 
destroyed  his  country ;  and  his  name  remains 
to  tic  ensuing  age  abhorred, 

704  Speak  to  me,  son: 

thou  hast  affedled  the  fine  strains  of  honour, 
to  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods ; 
to  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'the  air, 
and  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt 
that  should  but  rive  an  oak.    Why  dost  not  speak? 
think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 
still  to  remember  wrongs? — Daughter,  speak  you: 
he  cares  not  for  your  weeping. — Speak  thou,  boy: 
perhaps,  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
than  can  our  reasons. — There  is  no  man  in  the  world 
more  bound  to  his  mother ;  yet  here  he  lets  me  prate 
like  one  i'the  stocks. — ^Thou  hast  never  in  thy  life 
show'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy; 
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when  she  (poor  hen),  fond  of  no  second  brood, 
has  cluck'd  thee  to  the  wars,  and  safely  home, 
loaden  with  honour.    Say  my  request's  unjust, 
and  spurn  nie  back:  but  if  it  be  not  so, 
thou  art  not  honest;  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee, 
that  thou  restrain* St  from  me  the  duty  which 
to  a  mother's  part  belongs. — He  turns  away: 
down,  ladies;  let  us  shame  him  with  our  knees. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

705  CARATACH,  GENERAL  OF  THE  BRITONS,  SCOUTS 
THE  IDEA    OF  PEACE    WITH  THE  ROMANS 

HAD  we  a  difference  with  some  petty  isle, 
or  with  our  neighbours,  lady,  for  our  land-marks, 
the  taking  in  of  some  rebellious  lord, 
or  making  a  head  against  commotions, 
after  a  day  of  blood,  peace  might  be  argu*d : 
but  where  we  grapple  for  the  ground  we  live  on, 
the  liberty  we  hold  as  dear  as  life, 
the  gods  we  worship,  and,  next  those,  our  honours, 
and  with  those  swords  that  know  no  end  of  battle, 
those  men,  beside  themselves,  allow  no  neighboiir, 
those  minds  that  where  the  day  is  claim  inheritance, 
and  where  the  sun  makes  ripe  the  fruits,  their  harvest, 
and  where  they  march,  but  measure  out  more  ground 
to  add  to  Rome,  and  here  i'  the  bowels  on  us; 
it  must  not  be.     No,  as  they  are  our  foes, 
and  those  that  must  be  so  until  we  tire  'em, 
let's  use  the  peace  of  honour,  that's  fair  dealing, 
but  in  our  ends  our  swords. 

J.   FLETCHER 
706  THE  HORSE—THE  HAWK— THE  EAGLE 

HAST  thou  given  the  horse  strength?  hast  thou 
clothed  his  neck  with  thunder.?  Canst  thou 
make  him  afraid  as  a  grasshopper?  the  glory  of  his 
nostrils  is  terrible.  He  paweth  in  the  valley  and  re- 
joiceth  in  his  strength  :  he  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed 
men.  He  mocketh  at  fear  and  is  not  affrighted:  nei- 
ther turneth  he  back  from  the  sword.  The  quiver 
rattleth  against  him,  the  glittering  spear,  and  the 
shield.    He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and 
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rage:  neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet.  He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha ;  and 
he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  cap- 
tains, and  the  shouting.  Doth  the  hawk  fly  by  thy 
wisdom,  and  stretch  her  wings  towards  the  South? 
Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command  and  make 
her  nest  on  high?  She  dwelleth  and  abideth  on  the 
rock,  upon  the  crag  of  the  rock,  and  the  strong  place. 
From  thence  she  seeketh  the  prey,  and  her  eyes  behold 
afar  off.  Her  young  ones  also  suck  up  blood;  and 
where  the  slain  are,  there  is  she. 

BOOK   OF  JOB 
707  A   FATHER'S  REPROOF 

MALEFORT   SEN.  TO  MALEFORT  JUN, 

AVE  I  SO  far  lost 


H 


a  father's  power,  that  I  must  give  account 
of  my  adlions  to  my  son?  or  must  I  plead 
as  a  fearful  prisoner  at  the  bar,  while  he 
tliat  owes  his  being  to  me  sits  a  judge 
to  censure  that,  which  only  by  myself 
ought  to  be  questioned?  mountains  sooner  fall 
•  beneath  their  valleys,  and  the  lofty  pine 
pay  homage  to  the  bramble,  or  what  else  is 
preposterous  in  nature,  ere  my  tongue 
in  one  short  syllable  yields  satisfadlion 
to  any  doubt  of  thine ;  nay,  though  it  were 
a  certainty  disdaining  argument! 
Since,  though  my  deeds  wore  helPs  black  livery, 
to  thee  they  should  appear  triumphal  robes, 
set  off  with  glorious  honour,  thou  being  bound 
to  see  with  my  eyes,  and  to  hold  that  reason 
that  takes  or  birth  or  fashion  from  my  will. 
708  Who  trained  thee  up  in  arms  but  I  ?    Who  taught  thee 
men  were  men  only  when  they  durst  look  down 
with  scorn  on  death  and  danger,  and  contemned 
all  opposition,  till  plumed  Vidlory 
had  made  her  constant  stand  upon  their  helmets? 
Under  my  shield  thou  hast  fought  as  securely 
as  the  young  eaglet,  covered  with  the  wings 
of  her  fierce  dam,  learns  how  and  where  to  prey. 
All  that  is  manly  in  thee,  I  call  mine; 
but  what  is  weak  and  womanish,  thine  own. 
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And  what  I  gave,  since  thou  art  proud,  ungrateful, 

presuming  to  contend  with  him,  to  whom 

submission  is  due,  I  will  take  from  thee. 

Look,  therefore,  for  extremities,  and  expeil  not 

I  will  correal  thee  as  a  son,  but  kill  thee 

as  a  serpent  swollen  with  poison;  who  surviving 

a  little  longer,  with  infedlious  breath 

would  render  all  things  near  him,  like  itself, 

contagious. 

P.  MASSINGER 
709  ILLO  TO  WALLENSTEIN 

THIS  is  that  moment.     See,  our  army  chieftains, 
our  best,  our  noblest,  are  assembled  around  you, 
their  kinglike  leader!  On  your  nod  they  wait 
The  single  threads,  which  here  your  prosperous  fortime 
hath  woven  together  in  one  potent  web 
instindl  with  destiny,  O  let  them  not 
unravel  of  themselves.     If  you  permit 
these  chiefs  to  separate,  so  unanimous 
bring  you  them  not  a  second  time  together. 
'Tis  the  high  tide  that  heaves  the  stranded  ship, 
and  every  individual's  spirit  waxes 
in  the  great  stream  of  multitudes.     Behold  • 

they  are  still  here,  here  still!  But  soon  the  war 
bursts  them  once  more  asunder.    He,  who  to-day 
forgets  himself,  forced  onward  with  the  stream, 
will  become  sober,  seeing  but  himself, 
feel  only  his  own  weakness,  and  with  speed 
will  face  about,  and  march  on  in  the  old 

high  road  of  duty. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE /r<7»j  Schiller 
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710  THE  AGED  MAN  AT  ARMS 

IS  golden  locks  time  hath  to  silver  turned; 
O  time  too  swift,  O  swiftness  never  ceasing! 
his  youth  'gainst  time  and  age  hath  ever  spurn 'd, 

but  spum'd  in  vain ;  youth  waneth  by  increasing : 
beauty,  strength,  youth  are  flowers  but  fading  seen, 
duty,  faith,  love,  are  roots  and  ever  green. 

His  helmet  now  shall  make  a  hive  for  bees 
and  lover's  sonnets  tum*d  to  holy  psalms; 

a  man  at  arms  must  now  serve  on  his  knees, 
and  feed  on  prayers,  which  are  age  his  alms: 
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but  though  from  court  to  cottage  he  depart, 
his  saint  is  sure  of  his  unspotted  heart. 

And  when  he  saddest  sits  in  homely  cell, 
hell  teach  his  swains  this  carol  for  a  song; 

blest  be  the  hearts  that  wish  my  sovereign  well, 
curs'd  be  the  souls  that  think  her  any  wrong: 

goddess,  allow  this  aged  man  his  right, 

to  be  your  beadsman  now  that  was  your  knight. 

G.   PEELE 

711  SA  TYRANE 

HIS  loving  mother  came  upon  a  day 
unto  the  woodes,  to  see  her  little  sonne ; 
and  chaunst  unwares  to  meet  him  in  the  way 
after  his  sportes  and  cruell  pastime  donne; 
when  after  him  a  lyonesse  did  runne, 
that  roaring  all  with  rage  did  lowd  requere 
her  children  deare,  whom  he  away  had  wonne: 
the  lyon  whelpes  she  saw  how  he  did  beare, 
and  lull  in  rugged  arms  withouten  childish  feare. 
The  fearefull  dame  all  quaked  at  the  sight, 
and  turning  backe  gan  fast  to  fly  away ; 
untill,  with  love  revokt  from  vaine  affright, 
she  hardly  yet  perswaded  was  to  stay, 
and  then  to  him  these  womanish  words  g^n  say: 
"Ah,  Satyrane,  my  dearling  and  my  joy, 
for  love  of  me  leave  off  this  dreadfuU  play ; 
to  dally  thus  with  death  is  no  fit  toy : 
go,  find  some  other  play-fellowes,  mine  own  sweet  boy." 

E.    SPENSER 

712  HAMLET  TO  HORATIO 

NAY,  do  not  think  I  flatter: 
for  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
that  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits, 
to  feed  and  clothe  thee  ?    Why  should   the  poor  be 

flattered  ? 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp; 
and  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.     Dost  thou  hear? 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice, 
and  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  ele6lion 
hath  sealed  thee  for  herself:  for  thou  hast  been 
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as  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing; 

a  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 

hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks :  and  bless'd  are  those, 

whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co-mingled, 

that  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  firfger 

to  sound  what  stop  she  please.     Give  me  that  man 

that  is  not  passion's  slave;  and  I  will  wear  him 

in  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 

as  I  do  thee. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

713  PRINCE  ARTHUR'S  ADDRESS  TO  NIGHT 

NIGHT !  thou  foule  mother  of  annoyaunce  sad, 
sister  of  heavie  Death,  and  nourse  of  Woe, 
which  wast  begot  in  heaven,  but  for  thy  bad 
and  brutish  shape  thrust  downe  to  hell  below, 
where,  by  the  grim  floud  of  Cocytus  slow, 
thy  dwelling  is  in  Herebus'  black  hous, 
(black  Herebus,  thy  husband,  is  the  foe 
of  all  the  gods),  where  thou  ungratious 
half  of  thy  days  dost  lead  in  horror  hideous ; 
what  had  th'  eternall  Maker  need  of  thee 
the  world  in  his  continuall  course  to  keepe, 
that  dost  all  thinges  deface,  ne  lettest  see 
the  beauty  of  His  worke  ?    Indeed,  in  sleepe 
the  slouthful  body  that  doth  love  to  steep 
his  lustlesse  limbes,  and  drowne  his  baser  mind, 
doth  praise  thee  oft,  and  oft  from  Stygian  deepe 
calls  thee  his  goddesse,  in  his  errour  blind, 
and  great  Dame  Nature's  handmaide  chearing  ever)' 
kind. 

E.  SPENSER 

714  GISMUNDA  -  TANCRED 

Gi,  TTATHER,  these  tears  love  challengeth  of  due. 
A      Ta,    But  reason  saith,  thou  shouldst  the  same 
subdue. 

Gu  His  funerals  are  yet  before  my  sight 

Ta,  In  endless  moans  princes  should  not  delight. 

Gu  The  turtle  pines  in  loss  of  her  true  mate. 

Ta.  And  so  continues  poor  and  desolate. 

Gi,  Who  can  forget  a  jewel  of  such  price  ? 

Ta*  She  that  hath  learned  to  master  her  desires. 
Let  reason  work,  what  time  doth  easily  frame 
in  meanest  wits,  to  bear  the  greatest  ills. 


u 
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Gi,  So  plenteous  are  the  springs 

of  sorrows  that  increase  my  passion^ 
as  neither  reason  can  recure  my  smart, 
nor  can  yoiur  care,  nor  fatherly  comfort, 
appease  the  stormy  combats  of  my  thoughts ; 
such  is  the  sweet  remembrance  of  his  life. 
Then  give  me  leave,  of  pity,  pity  me ; 
and  as  I  can  I  shall  allay  these  griefs. 

R.  WILMOT 

715  EDGAR'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  DISCOVERING  HIMSELF 

TO  HIS  FATHER    KING  LEAR 

1ST  a  brief  tale;— 
and,  when  'tis  told,  O,  that  my  heart  would  burst ! — 
the  bloody  proclamation  to  escape, 
that  followed  me  so  near,  (O,  our  lives*  sweetness  ! 
that  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  die, 
rather  than  die  at  once!)  taught  me  to  shift 
into  a  madman's  rags ;  to  assume  a  semblance 
that  very  dogs  disdained:  and  in  this  habit 
met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
their  precious  stones  new  lost ;  became  his  guide, 
led  him,  begg'd  for  him,  sav'd  him  from  despair; 
never  (O  fault !)  reveal'd  myself  unto  him, 
until  some  half  hour  past,  when  I  was  arm'd ; 
not  sure,  though  hoping,  of  this  good  success, 
I  ask'd  his  blessing,  and  from  first  to  last 
told  him  my  pilgrimage:  but  his  flaw'd  heart, — 
alack,  too  weak   the  conflidl  to  support ! — 
'twixt  too  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief, 
burst  smilingly. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

716  ARNOLD-STRANGER 

Tke  shade  of  Achilles  arises 

Am,  /CONTENT  I  wiU  fix  here. 

Str,   V-^  I  must  commend 

your  choice.    The  godlike  son  of  the  sea-goddess, 
the  unshorn  boy  of  Peleus,  with  his  locks 
as  beautiful  and  clear  as  the  amber  waves 
of  rich  Padlolus,  rolled  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
softened  by  intervening  crystal,  and 
rippled  like  flowing  waters  by  the  wind, 
all  vowed  to  Sperchius  as  they  were — behold  them! 
and  him — as  he  stood  by  Polixena, 
F.  s.    Ill  13 
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with  sandlioned  and  with  softened  love,  before 
the  altar,  gazing  on  his  Trojan  bride, 
with  some  remorse  within  for  Hecflor  slain 
and  Priam  weeping,  mingled  with  deep  passion 
for  the  sweet  downcast  virgin,  whose  young  hand 
trembled  in  his  who  slew  her  brother.    So 
he  stood  i'  the  temple !  look  upon  him  as 
Greece  looked  her  last  upon  her  best,  the  instant 
ere  Paris'  arrow  flew. 

LORD  BYRON 

717       MEN'S  GLORIES  ECLIPSED  WHEN  THEY  TURN 

TRAITORS 

AS  when  the  moon  hath  comforted  the  night, 
xV  and  set  the  world  in  silver  of  her  light, 
the  planets,  asterisms,  and  whole  State  of  Heaven, 
in  beams  of  gold  descending:  all  the  winds 
bound  up  in  caves,  charged  not  to  drive  abroad 
their  cloudy  heads:  an  universal  peace 
(proclaimed  in  silence)  of  the  quiet  earth: 
soon  as  her  hot  and  dry  fumes  are  let  loose, 
storms  and  clouds  mixing  suddenly  put  out 
the  eyes  of  all  those  glories ;  the  creation 
tum'd  into  Chaos;  and  we  then  desire, 
for  all  our  joy  of  life,  the  death  of  sleep. 
So  when  the  glories  of  our  lives,  (men's  loves, 
clear  consciences,  our  fames  and  loyalties,) 
that  did  us  worthy  comfort,  are  eclips'd: 
grief  and  disgrace  invade  us ;  and  for  all 
our  night  of  life  besides,  our  misery  craves 
dark  earth  would  ope  and  hide  us  in  our  g^ves. 

G.  CHAPMAN 


o 


718     MELCHTAL    TO    WALTHER   FUERST  AND    WERNER 

STAUFFACHER 

|H,  sage  and  reverend  fathers  of  this  land, 
here  do  I  stand  before  your  riper  years, 
an  unskilled  youth,  whose  voice  must  in  the  Diet 
still  be  subdued  into  respedlful  silence. 
Do  not,  because  that  I  am  young,  and  want 
experience,  slight  my  counsel  and  my  words. 
'Tis  not  the  wantonness  of  youthful  blood 
that  fires  my  spirit;  but  a  pang  so  deep 
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that  e'en  the  flinty  rocks  must  pity  me. 

You,  too,  are  fathers,  heads  of  families, 

and  you  must  wish  to  have  a  virtuous  son, 

to  reverence  your  grey  hairs,  and  shield  your  eyes 

with  pious  and  affedlionate  regard. 

Do  not,  I  pray,  because  in  limb  and  fortune 

you  still  are  unassail'd,  and  still  your  eyes 

revolve  undimm'd  and  sparkling  in  their  spheres; 

oh,  do  not,  therefore,  disregard  our  wrongs! 

above  you,  too,  doth  hang  the  tyrant's  sword. 

Translated  from  Schiller 

719  INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  GROTTO 

TO  me,  whom  in  their  lays  the  shepherds  call 
A<5laea,  daughter  of  the  neighbouring,  stream, 
this  cave  belongs.    The  fig-tree  and  the  vine, 
which  o'er  the  rocky  entrance  downward  shoot, 
were  placed  by  Glycon.     He  with  cowslips  pale, 
primrose,  and  purple  lychnis,  deck'd  the  green 
before  my  threshold,  and  my  shelving  walls 
with  honeysuckle  covered.     Here  at  noon, 
lull'd  by  the  murmur  of  my  rising  fount, 
1  slumber;  here  my  clustering  fruits  I  tend; 
or  from  the  humid  flowers,  at  break  of  day, 
fresh  garlands  weave,  and  chace  from  all  my  bounds 
each  thing  impure  or  noxious.    Enter  in, 
O  stranger,  undismayed.     Nor  bat,  nor  toad 
here  lurks ;  and  if  thy  breast  of  blameless  thoughts 
approve  thee,  not  unwelcome  shalt  thou  tread 
my  quiet  mansions:  chiefly,  if  thy  name 
wise  Pallas  and  the  immortal  Muses  own. 

M.  AKENSIDE 

720  yOAN  LA  PUCELLE  BEFORE   THE  DAUPHIN 

DAUPHIN,  I  am  by  birth  a  shepherd's  daughter, 
my  wit  untrain'd  in  any  kind  of  art. 
Heaven  and  our  Lady  gracious  hath  it  pleas'd 
to  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate: 
lo,  whilst  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs^ 
and  to  sun's  parching  heat  display'd  my  cheeks, 
God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me; 
and,  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty, 

13—2 
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wiird  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation, 

and  free  my  country  from  calamity: 

her  aid  she  promised,  and  assur'd  success: 

in  complete  glory  she  reveaPd  herself; 

and,  whereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before, 

with  those  clear  rays  which  she  infused  on  me, 

that  beauty  am  I  bless'd  with,  which  you  may  see. 

Ask  me  what  question  thou  canst  possible, 

and  I  will  answer  unpremeditated: 

my  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'st, 

and  thou  shalt  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


721  JOAN  LA  PUCEt^LE   TO    THE  DUKE  OF  YORK  AND 

EARL  OF  WARWICK 

FIRST,  let  me  teU  you  whom  you  have  condenm'd; 
not  one  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain, 
but  issued  from  the  progeny  of  kings; 
virtuous  and  holy:  chosen  from  above, 
by  inspiration  of  celestial  grace, 
to  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 
I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits: 
but  you, — that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts, 
stain'd  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents, 
corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices, — 
because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have, 
you  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
to  compass  wonders,  but  by  help  of  devils. 
No,  misconceived !  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
a  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy, 
chaste  and  inmiaculate  in  very  thought; 
whose  maiden  blood,  thus  rigorously  effus'd, 
will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

722  JOAN  OF  ARC  TO  KING  CHARLES 

HARD  by  the  village  wherein  I  was  bom, 
stands  an  old  ahrine,  an  image  of  our  Lady, 
by  many  a  pious  pilgrim  visited; 
and  close  beside  it  is  a  sacred  oak 
renowned  for  many  miracles:   and  much 
I  loved  to  sit  there  and  to  tend  my  flock 
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under  the  shadow  of  the  holy  tree. 
My  heart  still  drew  me  there,  and  oftentimes, 
if  I  had  lost  a  lamb  on  the  bleak  mountains, 
I  saw  it  in  my  dreams  when  I  lay  down 
and  slept  beneath  the  shadow  of  this  tree. 
And  once,  when  I  had  spent  a  weary  night 
in  lonely  thought,  and  strove  with  drowsiness, 
the  Virgin  suddenly  appeared  to  me 
bearing  a  sword  and  banner,  in  all  else 
a  shepherdess  like  me;  and  thus  she  said; 
'It  is  I;  stand  up,  Johanna:  leave  thy  flock; 
for  other  work  the  Lord  hath  need  of  thee.' 

Translated  from  Schiller 

723  PHILIP  VAN ARTEVELDE—HIS  FAREWELL  TO  GHENT 

THEN  fare  ye  well,  ye  citizens  of  Ghent ! 
this  is  the  last  time  you  will  see  me  here, 
unless  God  prosper  me  past  human  hope. 
I  thank  you  for  the  dutiful  demeanour 
which  never— no  not  once — in  any  of  you 
have  I  found  wanting,  though  severely  tried 
when  discipline  might  seem  without  reward. 
Fortune  has  not  been  kind  to  me,  good  friends; 
but  let  not  that  deprive  me  of  your  loves, 
or  of  your  good  reportl    Be  this  the  word ; 
my  rule  was  brief,  calamitous — but  just. 
No  glory  which  a  prosperous  fortune  gilds, 
if  shorn  of  this  addition,  could  suffice 
to  lift  my  heart  so  high  as  it  is  now. 
This  is  that  joy  in  which  my  soul  is  strong, 
that  there  is  not  a  man  amongst  you  all, 
who  can  reproach  me  that  I  used  my  power 
to  do  him  an  injustice. 

H.  TAYLOR 

724  EVE*S  FAREWELL  TO  PARADISE 

O  UNEXPECTED  stroke,  worse  than  of  Death ! 
must  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise?  thus  leave 
thee,  native  soil!  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
fit  haunt  of  Gods?  where  I  had  hope  to  spend, 
quiet  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
that  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    O  flowers, 
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that  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 

my  early  visitation,  and  my  last 

at  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 

from  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names! 

who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 

your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount? 

thee  lastly,  nuptial  bower!   by  roe  adorned 

with  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 

how  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 

into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 

and  wild?    How  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 

less  pure,  accustomed  to  inmiortal  fruits? 

J.  MILTON 

725  DEFIANCE  ANSWERED 

UBERTI— FARNEZE 

Ub.  r^  RANT  me  license 

V-X  to  answer  this  defiance.    What  intelligence 

holds  your  proud  master  with  the  will  of  heaven, 

that,  ere  the  uncertain  die  of  war  be  thrown, 

he  dares  assure  himself  the  victory? 

Are  his  unjust  invading  arms  of  fire? 

Or  those  we  put  on  in  defence  of  right, 

like  chaff,  to  be  consumed  in  the  encounter? 

I  look  on  your  dimensions  and  find  not 

mine  own  of  lesser  size:  the  blood,  that  fills 

my  veins,  as  hot  as  yours:  my  sword  as  sharp, 

my  nerves  of  equal  strength,  my  heart  as  good; 

and,  confident  we  have  the  better  cause, 

why  should  we  fear  the  trial?    Far,  You  presume 

you  are  superior  in  numbers;  we 

lay  hold  upon  the  surest  anchor,  virtue; 

which,  when  the  tempest  of  the  war  roars  loudest, 

must  prove  a  strong  protection. 

P.  MASSINGER 

726  PERDITA—FLORIZEL 

Per.     r^  BUT,  Sir, 

V^  your  resolution  cannot  hold,  when  'tis 
opposed,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  power  o'  the  king: 
one  of  these  two  must  be  necessities, 
which  then  will  speak, — that  you  must  change  this 
purpose. 
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or  I  my  life. 

Flor,  Thou  dearest  Perdita, 

with  these  forced  thoughts,  I  prithee,  darken  not 

the  mirth  o'  the  feast;  or  I'll  be  thine,  my  fair, 

or  not  my  father's:  for  I  cannot  be 

mine  own,  nor  any  thing  to  any,  if 

I  be  not  thine.    To  this  I  am  most  constant 

though  destiny  say  no.    Be  merry,  gentle; 

strangle  such  thoughts  as  these  with  any  thing, 

that  you  behold  the  while.    Your  guests  are  coming « 

lift  up  your  countenance,  as  'twere  the  day 

of  celebration  of  that  nuptial  which 

we  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 

Per,  O  Lady  Fortune, 

stand  you  auspicious! 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

727  THE  COURT  LIVEL  Y  PAINTED 

• 

THE  simple  man  whose  marvell  is  so  great 
at  stately  courts  and  princes  regall  seat, 
with  gazing  eye  but  only  doth  regard 
the  golden  glosse  that  outwardly  appeares, 
the  glittering  mace,  the  pompe  of  swarming  traine, 
the  mightie  halles  heapt  full  of  flattering  freends, 
but  never  views  wyth  eye  of  inward  thought 
the  painfull  tode,  the  great  and  greevous  cares, 
troubles  still,  the  new-increasing  feares, 
that  princes  nourish  in  their  jealous  breasts, 
he  weigheth  not  the  charge  that  Jove  hath  laid 
on  princes,  how  for  themselves  they  raigne  not: 
he  weenes  the  law  must  stoup  to  princely  will, 
but  princes  frame  their  noble  wils  to  lawe: 
he  knoweth  not  that  as  the  boistrous  winde 
doth  shake  the  tops  of  highest  reared  towres, 
so  doth  the  force  of  froward  fortune  strike 
the  wight  that  highest  sits  in  haughtie  state. 

F.   KINWELMARSH 

728  THE  GOOD  KING 

HE  loved  his  people,  deem'd  them  all  his  children ; 
the  good  exalted  and  depressed  the  bad: 
he  spum'd  the  flattering  crew,  with  scorn  rejedled 
their  smooth  advice  that  only  means  themselves, 
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their  schemes  to  aggrandize  him  into  baseness: 
nor  did  he  less  disdain  the  secret  breath 
the  whispered  tale^  that  blights  a  virtuous  name. 
He  sought  alone  the  good  of  those  for  whom 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  sovereign  power; 
well  knowing  that  a  people,  in  their  rights 
and  industry  protedled,  living  safe 
beneath  the  sacred  shelter  of  the  laws ; 
encouraged  in  their  genius,  arts  and  labours; 
and  happy  each  as  he  himself  deserves, 
are  ne'er  ungrateful.    With  unsparing  hand 
they  will  for  him  provide:  their  filial  love 
and  confidence  are  his  unfailing  treasure; 
and  every  honest  man,  his  faithful  guard. 

J.   THOMSON 


I 


729  NESTOR  WELCOMES  HECTOR 

HAVE,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  oft, 
labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
through  ranks  of  Greekish  youth;  and  I  have  seen 

thee, 
as  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed, 
despising  many  forfeits  and  subduements; 
when  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i'  the  air, 
not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declined; 
that  I  have  said  to  some  my  standers-by, 
Loy  yupiter  is  yonder^  dealing  life  I 
and  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath, 
when  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  has  hemmed  thee  in, 
like  an  Olympian  wrestling;  this  have  I  seen: 
but  this  thy  countenance,  still  locked  in  steel, 
1  never  saw  till  now.     I  knew  thy  grandsire, 
and  once  fought  with  him;  he  was  a  soldier  good, 
but,  by  great  Mars,  the  captain  of  us  all, 
never  like  thee.    Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee, 
and,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


730 


TYPHCEUS 


IF  I  for  fear  obey  the  Destinies; 
then  I  no  better  were  than  unsouled  clay, 
or  sorry  beast,  or  leopard  of  the  hills. 
If  I  for  fear  echo  to  his  behest; 
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and  lay  aside,  but  at  the  will  of  Zeus, 
my  unused  strength;  I  little  better  were 
than  unskilled  slave,  that  supples  at  the  whip, 
and  gets  a  slow  reprieve  by  cringing  prayers. 
That  were  to  make  myself  a  less  than  he. 
But  if  1  bear  that  which  there  is  to  bear, 
not  of  constraint,  but  of  my  own  proud  will ; 
if  I  put  on  an  energy  to  keep 
my  heart  content,  and  suffer  willingly; 
then  I  say  not  *I  suffer'  any  more, 
but  call  it  triumph.     It  is  vidlory. 
Vidlory, — not  of  ZeuS; — ^but  I  myself 
subdue  myself.    So  then  I  am  a  god: 
so  then  I  am  a  greater  than  myself. 

T.  ASHE 
73  X  lAGO— OTHELLO 

la,  "pATIENCE,   I    say ;    your    mind,    perhaps,   may 
JT    change. 
0th,  Never,  lago.     Like  to  the  Pontic  sea, 
whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  coiu-se 
ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
to  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont ; 
even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace, 
shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
swallow  them  up. — Now,  by  yond  marble  heaven, 
in  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  vow 
I  here  engage  my  word.     la.  Do  not  rise  yet. — 
Witness  you  ever-burning  lights  above, 
you  elements  that  clip  us  round  about, — 
witness  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
the  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart, 
to  wronged  Othello's  service !    Let  him  command, 
and  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse 
what  bloody  business  ever. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


732  PEACE  AFTER  CIVIL  WAR 

KING  HENRY  IV 

O  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care, 
find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
and  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils: 
to  be  commenced  in  strands  afar  remote. 


S' 
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No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil 

shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood ; 

no  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields, 

nor  bruise  her  flowerets  with  the  arm^d  hoofs 

of  hostile  paces :  those  opposed  eyes, 

which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven, 

all  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred, 

did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 

and  furious  close  of  civil  butchery, 

shall  now,  in  mutual  well-beseeming  ranks, 

march  all  one  way,  and  be  no  more  opposed 

against  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies: 

the  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathdd  knife> 

no  more  shall  cut  his  master. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

733  SOHRAB  TO  RUSTUM 

FATHER,  forbear:  for  I  but  meet  to-day 
the  doom  that  at  my  birth  was  written  down 
in  Heaven,  and  thou  art  Heaven's  unconscious  hand. 
Surely  my  heart  cried  out  that  it  was  thou, 
when  first  I  saw  thee;  and  thy  heart  spoke  too, 
I  know  it :   but  Fate  trod  those  promptings  down 
under  its  iron  heel ;   Fate,  Fate  engaged 
the  strife,  and  hurl'd  me  on  my  father's  spear. 
But  let  us  speak  no  more  of  this:  1  find 
my  father;  let  me  feel  that  I  have  found. 
Come,  sit  beside  me  on  this  sand,  and  take 
my  head  betwixt  thy  hands,  and  kiss  my  cheeks, 
and  wash  them  with  thy  tears,  and  say,  *  My  Son  !* 
quick !  quick !   for  number'd  are  my  sands  of  life, 
and  swift ;  for  like  the  lightning  to  this  field 
I  came,  and  like  the  wind  I  go  away — 
sudden,  and  swift,  and  like  a  passing  wind. 
But  it  was  writ  in  Heaven  that  this  should  be. 

M.  ARNOLD 

734  THE  CHORUS  OF  MESSENIAN  MAIDENS^MEROPE 

Ch,  nPHE  dead  hath  now  his  offerings  duly  paid. 

JL    But  whither  go'st  thou  hence,  O  Queen,  away? 
Me,  To  receive  Areas,  who  to-day  should  come, 

bringing  me  of  my  boy  the  annual  news. 
CA.  No  certain  news  if  lil^  the  rest  it  run. 
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Me,  Certain  in  this,  that  'tis  uncertain  still. 
Ch,  What  keeps  him  in  Arcadia  from  return  ? 
Me.  His  grandsire  and  his  uncles  fear  the  risk. 
Ch.  Of  what?  it  lies  with  them  to  make  risk  none. 
Me,  Discovery  of  a  visit  made  by  stealth. 
Ch,  With  arms  then  they  should  send  him,  not  by  stealth. 
Me.  With  arms  they  dare  not,  and  by  stealth  they  fear. 
Ch,  I  doubt  their  caution  little  suits  their  ward. 
Me.  The  heart  of  youth  I  know ;  that  most  I  fear. 
Ch,  I  argue  thou  wilt  hear  some  bold  resolve. 
Me,  I  dare  not  wish  it;  but,  at  least,  to  hear 

that  my  son  still  survives,  in  health,  in  bloom; 

to  hear  that  still  he  loves,  still  longs  for,  me. 

M.  ARNOLD 
735  ROMEO 

OMY  love!  my  wife! 
death,  that  hath  suck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 
hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty; 
thou  art  not  conquered;  beauty's  ensign  yet 
is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
and  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 
Tybalt,  liest  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet? 
O,  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee, 
than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain 
to  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enemy? 
Forgive  me,  cousin! — Ah,  dear  Juliet, 
why  art  thou  yet  so  fair?  shall  I  believe 
that  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous; 
and  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 
thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramoiur? 
for  fear  of  that,  I  will  still  stay  with  thee ; 
and  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 
depart  again;  here,  here  will  I  remain 
with  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids. 

W.    SHAKESPEARE 


736  SAMSON  TO  DALILA 

|UT,  out,  Hyena,  these  are  thy  wonted  arts, 
and  arts  of  every  woman  false  like  thee, 
to  break  all  faith,  all  vows,  deceive,  betray, 
then,  as  repentant,  to  submit,  beseech, 
and  reconcilement  n\ove  with  feigned  remorse. 


o 
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confess,  and  promise  wonders  in  her  change,— 

not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 

her  husband,  how  far  urg'd  his  patience  bears, 

his  virtue  or  weakness  which  way  to  assail; 

then,  with  more  cautious  and  instrudled  skill, 

again  transgresses,  and  again  submits; 

that  wisest  and  best  men,  full  oft  beguiled, 

with  goodness  principled  not  to  reje<5l 

the  penitent,  but  ever  to  forgive, 

are  drawn  to  wear  out  miserable  days, 

intangFd  with  a  poisonous  bosom-snake, 

if  not  by  quick  destrudlion  soon  cut  off, 

as  I  by  thee,  to  ages  an  example. 

J.   MILTON 

737  MALEFORT,  ADMIRAL  OF  MARSEILLES,  ACCUSED  OF 
HAVING  CONNIVED  AT  HIS  SONS  ATTACK  ON  THE 
HARBOUR  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  PIRATES 

WHAT  have  I 
omitted,  in  the  power  of  flesh  and  blood, 
even  in  the  birth  to  strangle  the  designs  of 
this  hell-bred  wolf,  my  son?  alas!  my  lords, 
I  am  no  god,  nor  like  him  could  foresee 
his  cruel  thoughts,  and  cursed  purposes: 
nor  would  the  sun  at  my  command  forbear 
to  make  his  progress  to  the  other  world, 
affording  to  us  one  continued  light. 
Nor  could  my  breath  disperse  those  foggy  mists, 
covered  with  which,  and  darkness  of  the  night, 
their  navy  undiscemed,  without  resistance, 
beset  our  harbour:  make  not  that  my  fault, 
which  you  in  justice  must  ascribe  to  fortune. — 
But  if  that  nor  my  former  a<5ls,  nor  what 
I  have  delivered,  can  prevail  with  you, 
to  make  good  my  integrity  and  truth; 
rip  up  this  bosom,  and  pluck  out  the  heart 
that  hath  been  ever  loyal. 

P.  MASSINGER 

738  JULIET  TO  ROMEO 

FAIN  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny 
what  I  have  spoke:  but  farewell  compliment! 
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dost  thou  love  me?     I  know,  thou  wilt  say,  Ay; 
and  I  will  take  thy  word;  yet,  if  thou  swear'st, 
thou  mayst  prove  false :  at  lovers'  perjuries, 
they  say,  Jove  laughs.    O  gentle  Romeo, 
if  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully: 
or  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
m  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
so  thou  wilt  woo;  but,  else,  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond ; 
and  therefore  thou  mayst  think  my  haviour  light: 
but  trust  me,  gentleman.  111  prove  more  true 
than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange. 
I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess, 
but  that  thou  over-heard'st,  ere  I  was  ware, 
my  true  love's  passion :  therefore,  pardon  me ; 
and  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 
739  THEOPHIL  US—MAXIMINUS—DIOCLESIAN 

The,    TT  TERE  my  voice 

VV     as  loud  as  is  His  thunder,  to  be  heard 
through  all  the  world,  all  potentates  on  earth 
ready  to  burst  with  rage,  should  they  but  hear  it; 
though  hell,  to  aid  their  malice,  leiit  her  furies, 
yet  I  would  speak  and  speak  again,  and  boldly, 
M  am  a  Christian,  and  the  Powers  you  worship, 
but  dreams  of  fools  and  madmen.' 

Max,  Lay  hands  on  him! 

DiocL  Thou  twice  a  child !  for  doating  age  so  makes  thee ; 
thou  couldst  not  else,  thy  pilgrimage  of  life 
being  almost  past  through,  in  this  last  moment 
destroy  whate'er  thou  hast  done  good  or  great — 
thy  youth  did  promise  much;  and,  grown  a  man, 
thou  mad'st  it  good,  and,  with  increase  of  years, 
thy  adlions  still  better'd;  as  the  sun, 
thou  did'st  rise  gloriously,  kept'st  a  constant  course 
in  all  thy  journey;  and  now,  in  the  evening, 
when  thou  should'st  pass  with  honour  to  thy  rest, 
wilt  thou  fall  like  a  meteor? 

P.   MASSINGER 
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740  THE  EXECUTION  OF  ST  CATHARINE 

YOUR  pity  comes  too  late. 
Betwixt  her  guards  she  seem'd  by  bride-men  led, 
her  cheeks  with  cheerful  blushes  were  overspread, 
when,  smiling,  to  the  axe  she  bowed  her  head. 
Just  at  the  stroke — 
aetherial  music  did  her  death  prepare, 
like  joyful  sounds  of  spousals  in  the  air. 
A  radiant  light  did  her  crowned  temples  gild, 
and  all  the  place  with  fragrant  scents  was  filled; 
the  balmy  mist  came  thickening  to  the  ground, 
and  sacred  silence  covered  all  around. 
But  when  (its  work  performed)  the  cloud  withdrew, 
and  day  restored  us  to  each  other's  view, 
I  sought  her  head,  to  bring  it  on  my  spear: 
in  vain  I  sought  it,  for  it  was  not  there. 
No  part  remained,  but  from  afar  our  sight 
discovered,  in  the  air,  long  tracks  of  light ; 
of  charming  notes  we  heard  the  last  rebounds ; 
and  musick  dying  in  remoter  sounds. 

J.    DRYDEN 


741  CORIOLANUS^AUFIDIUSy   THE  VOLSCIAN 

Cor,    IVJOW,  this  extremity 

1^    hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth;  not  out  of  hope, 

mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  life;  for  if 

I  had  feared  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  the  world 

I  would  have  Voided  thee;  but  in  mere  spite, 

to  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banishers, 

stand  I  before  thee  here.    Then  if  thou  hast 

a  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,  that  wilt  revenge 

thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maims 

of   shame    seen    through    thy    country,    speed    thee 

straight, 
an^d  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn;  so  use  it, 
that  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 
as  benefits  to  thee.     But  if  so  b& 
thou  dar^st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more  fortunes 
thou  art  tired,  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 
longer  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 
my  throat  to  thee  and  to  thy  ancient  malice. 
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742  Auf,   O  Marcius,  Marcius! 

each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my  heart 

a  root  of  ancient  envy.     If  Jupiter 

should  from  yond  cloud  speak  divine  things, 

and  say,  Tis  true,  V6.  not  believe  them  more 

than  thee,  all  noble  Marcius.— Let  me  twine 

mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 

my  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 

and  scared  the  moon  with  splinters:  here  I  clip 

the  anvil  of  my  sword ;  and  do  contest 

as  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love 

as  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 

contend  against  thy  valour.     Know  thou  first, 

I  loved  the  maid  I  married;  never  man 

sigh'd  truer  breath;  but  that  I  see  thee  here, 

thou  noble  thing!  more  dances  my  rapt  heart 

than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 

bestride  my  threshold. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 


743    COMBAT  BETWEEN  BUSSV  UAMBOIS  AND  BARRISOR 

AT  last,  the  deadly  bitten  point  tugg'd  off, 
/\  on  fell  his  yet  undaunted  foe  so  fiercely 
that  (only  made  more  horrid  with  his  wound) 
great  D'Ambois  shrunk,  and  gave  a  little  ground: 
but  soon  retum'd,  redoubled  in  his  danger, 
and  at  the  heart  of  Barrisor  seal'd  his  anger. 
Then,  as  in  Arden  I  have  seen  an  oak 
long  shook  with  tempests,  and  his  lofty  top 
bent  to  his  root,  which  being  at  length  made  loose, 
(even  groaning  with  his  weight)  he  'gan  to  nod 
this  way  and  that,  as  loth  his  curled  brows, 
(which  he  had  oft  wrapt  in  the  sky  with  storms) 
should  stoop;  and  yet,  his  radical  fibres  burst, 
storm-like  he  fell,  and  hid  the  fear-cold  earth: 
so  fell  stout  Barrisor,  that  had  stood  the  shocks 
of  ten  set  battles  in  your  highness'  war, 
'gainst  the  sole  soldier  of  the  world  Navarre. 

G.   CHAPMAN 
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744  ANTONIO— TORQUATO   TASSO 

A,     nPHOU  know'st  as  little  who,  as  where  thou  art 
T,       J-     Thy  spirit  desecrates  this  paradise; 

not  the  indignant  heaving  of  my  breast, 

which  toils  to  wipe  away  the  slightest  stain, 
A.     What  a  great  spirit  in  a  narrow  breast. 
7".      Here  there  is  space  to  vent  the  bosom's  rage. 
A,     The  rabble  also  vent  their  rage  in  words. 
T,      Art  thou  of  noble  blood,  as  I  am,  draw. 
A.     I  am,  but  I  remember  where  I  stand. 
T,      Come  then  below,  where  weapons  may  avaiL    . 
A,      Thou  shouldst  not  challenge,  therefore  111  not  follow. 
T.      To  cowards  welcome  such  impediments. 
A.     The  coward  only  threats  where  he's  secure. 
T,     With  joy  would  I  relinquish  this  defence. 
A,      Demean  thyself;  degrade  the  place  thou  can'st  not 
T.     The  place  forgive  me  that  I  suffered  it ! 

or  draw  or  follow,  if,  as  now  I  hate, 

I'm  not  to  scorn  thee  to  eternity! 

A.  svfKtrNiCYi  from  Goethe 

745  FRIAR  LAURENCE— BALTHASAR 

Fru   T  T /"HO  is  it  that  consorts,  so  late,  the  dead? 
BaL    V  V    Here 's  one,  a  friend,  and  one  that  knows  you 

welL 
Fri.  Bliss  be  upon  you !    Tell  me,  good  my  friend, 

what  torch  is  yond',  that  vainly  lends  his  light 

to  grubs  and  eyeless  sculls?  as  I  discern, 

it  bumeth  in  the  Capels'  monument 
Bal*  It  doth  so,  holy  sir;  and  there's  my  master, 

one  that  you  love. 
Fri,  Who  is  it? 

BaL  Romeo. 

Fri.  How  long  hath  he  been  there? 
Bed,  Full  half  an  hour. 

Fri,  Go  with  me  to  the  vault 
BaL  I  dare  not,  sir: 

my  master  knows  not,  but  I  am  gone  hence ; 

and  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death, 

if  I  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents. 
Fri,  Stay  then,  111  go  alone: — Fear  comes  upon  me: 

O,  much  I  fear  some  ill  unlucky  thing. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


J 
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746  HERMIA—LYSANDER— HELENA 

Her,  "DUT  why  unkindly  didst  thou  leave  me  so? 

Lys,  J3   Why  should  he  stay,  whom  love  doth  press  to  go  ? 

Her,  What  love  could  press  Lysander  from  my  side  ? 

Lys,  Lysander's  love,  that  would  not  let  him  bide, — 
fair  Helena;  who  more  engilds  the  night 
than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light. 
Why  seek'st  thou  me  ?  could  not  this  make  thee  know, 
the  hate  I  bare  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so? 

Her,  You  speak  not  as  you      "'•k;   it  cannot  be. 

Hel,  Lo,  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy ! 

now  I  perceive  they  havfe  conjoined  all  three 

to  fashion  this  false  sport,  in  spite  of  me. 

Injurious  Hermia !   most  ungrateful  maid ! 

have  you  conspir'd,  have  you  with  these  contrived 

to  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision  ? 

is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 

the  sisters*  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 

when  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 

for  parting  us, — O,  and  is  all  forgot? 

W,   SHAKESPEARE 


747  HAMLET 

OWHAT  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
*  is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here, 
but  in  a  fidlion,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
could  force  his  soul  to  his  own  conceit, 
that,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann'd; 
tears  in  his  eyes,  distradlion  in's  asp6<5l, 
a  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  fundlion  suiting 
with  forms  to  his  conceit?  and  all  for  nothing! 
for  Hecuba! 

what's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
that  he  should  weep  for  her?    What  would  he  do, 
had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion 
that  I  have  ?    He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears, 
and  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech ; 
make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free, 
confound  the  ignorant;  and  amaze,  indeed, 
the  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
F.S.    Ill  14 
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748  LEONATO— FRIAR 

Leo,    T  KNOW  not;   If  they  speak  but  truth  of  her, 

i-    these  hands  shall  tear  her;    if  they  wrong  her 

honour, 
the  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 
Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine, 
nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention, 
nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means, 
nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  of  friends, 
but  they  shall  find,  awak'd  in  such  a  kind, 
both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind, 
ability  in  means  and  choice  of  friends, 
to  quit  me  of  them  throughly. 

Fri,  Pause  a  while, 

and  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case. 
Your  daughter  here  the  princes  left  for  dead ; 
let  her  awhile  be  secretly  kept  in, 
and  publish  it,  that  she  is  dead  indeed: 
maintain  a  mourning  ostentation; 
and  on  your  family's  old  monument 
hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
that  appertain  unto  a  burial. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

749  THE  SOUVS  ASPIRATIONS 

WHO  that  from  Alpine  heights  his  labouring  eye 
shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 
Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 
thro'  mountains,  plains,  thro'  empires  black  with  shade 
and  continents  of  sand;   will  turn  his  gaze 
to  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 
that  murmurs  at  his  feet?    The  high-born  soul 
disdains  to  rest  her  heaven-aspiring  wing 
beneath  its  native  quarry.     Tired  of  earth 
and  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
through  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  flying  storm  ; 
rides  on  the  vollied  lightning  through  the  heavens, 
or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast, 
sweeps  the  long  tradl  of  day.    Then  high  she  soars 
the  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  sun 
beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 
of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
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bend  the  reludlant  planets  to  absolve 
the  fated  rounds  of  Time. 

M.  AKENSIDE 

750  HENR  Y  THE  FIFTITS  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SOLDIERS 

IC.H,^\  THAT'S  he  that  wishes  so? 

V  V   My  cousin  Westmoreland  ? — No,  my  fair  cousin : 
if  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enow 
to  do  our  country  loss;  and  if  to  live, 
the  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
God's  will !    I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold ; 
nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
it  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 
such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires; 
but,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 
No,  'faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  England  : 
rather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  my  host, 
that  he,  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 
let  him  depart ;  his  passport  shall  be  made, 
and  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse: 
we  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company, 
that  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 

751  This  day  is  call'd  the  feast  of  Crispian: 

he,  that  outlives  this  day  and  comes  safe  home, 

will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named, 

and  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 

He,  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 

will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours, 

and  say,  To-morrow  is  Saint  Crispian; 

then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve  and  show  his  scars, 

and  say,  These  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day. 

Old  men  forget;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot, 

but  he'll  remember,  with  advantages, 

what  feats  he  did  that  day:  then  shall  our  names, 

familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words, — 

Harry  the  king,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster, — 

be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember'^d. 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son ; 

-and  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by, 

from  this  day.  to  the  endiug  of  the  world, 

14—2 
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but  we  in  it  shall  be  remember^ : 

we  fewt  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers. 


W.  SHAKESPEARE 
75a  ^UNO  TO  IRAKIS 

NAY,  ^epherd,  look  upon  my  stately  grace, 
and  for  thy  meed,  sith  I  am  queen  of  riches, 
shepherd,  I  will  reward  thee  with  great  monarchies, 
empires  and  kingdoms,  heaps  of  massy  gold, 
^eptres  and  diadems  curious  to  behold, 
rich  robes,  of  sumptuous  workmanship  and  cost, 
s^d  thousand  things  whereof  I  make  no  boast: 
the  mould  whereon  thou  treadest  shall  be  of  Tagus' 

sands, 
and  Xanthus  shall  run  liquid  gold  for  thee  to  wash 

thy  hsmds^; 
and  if  thou  like  to  tend  thy  flock,  and  not  from  them 

to  fly, 
their  fleeces  shall   be   curi^  gold  to    please   their 

master's  eye; 
and  last,  to  set  thy  heart  on  fiie,  give  this  one  fruit  to 

n^e, 
and,  shepherd,  lo^  this  tree  of  gold  wiU  I  bestow  on 

thee! 
The  ground  whereon  it  grows,  the  grass,  the  root  of 

gold, 
the  body  and  the  bark  of  gold,  all  glistering  to  behold, 
the  leaves  of  bumish'd  gold,  the  fritits  that  thereon 

grow, 
are  diadems  set  with  pearl  in  gold,  in  gorgeous  glis- 
tering show: 
and  if  this  tree  of  gold  in  lieu  may  not  suffice, 
require  a  grove  of  g*olden  trees,  so  Juno  bear  the 

prize. 

a  PEELE 
753  WALLENSTEIN 

THE  night 
before  the  adlion  in  the  plains  of  Liitzen, 
leaning  against  a  tree,  thoughts  crowding  thoughts, 
I  looked  out  far  upon  the  ominous  plain. 
My  whole  life,  past  and  future,  in  this  moment 
before  my  mind's  eye  gUded  in  procession. 
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Then  said  I  also  to  myself,  ''So  many- 
dost  thou  command.    They  follow  all  thy  stars 
and  as  on  some  great  number  set  their  All 
upon  thy  single  head,  and  only  man 
the  vessel  of  thy  fortune.    Yet  a  day 
will  come,  when  destiny  shall  once  more  scatter 
all  these  in  many  a  several  diredlion: 
few  be  they  who  will  stand  out  faithful  to  thee.^ 
I  yeam'd  to  know  which  one  was  faithfuUest 
of  all,  this  camp  included.     Great  Destiny, 
give  me  a  sign  \    And  he  shall  be  the  man, 
who  on  the  approaching  morning  comes  the  first 
to  meet  me  with  a  token  of  his  love. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE  yr«w  SchilUr 

754  THE  GRIEF  OF  ASPASIA  AT  BEING  FORSAKEN 

BY  AMINTOR 

THIS  lady 
walks  discontented,  with  her  watery  eyes 
bent  on  the  earth.    The  unfrequented  woods 
are  her  delight ;  where,  when  she  sees  a  bank 
stuck  full  of  flowers,  she  with  a  sigh  will  tell 
her  servants  what  a  pretty  place  it  were 
to  bury  lovers  in ;  and  make  her  maids 
pluck  'em,  and  strew  her  over  like  a  corse. 
She  carries  with  her  an  infedlious  grief, 
that  strikes  all  her  beholders ;  she  will  sing 
the  moumfuFst  things  that  ever  ear  hath  heard, 
and  sigh,  and  sing  again:   and  when  the  rest 
of  our  young  ladies,  in  their  wanton  blood, 
tell  mirthful  tales  in  course,  that  fill  the  room 
with  laughter,  she  will,  with  so  sad  a  look, 
bring  forth  a  story  of  the  silent  death 
of  some  forsaken  virgin,  which  her  grief 
will  put  in  such  a  phrase  that,  ere  she  end, 
she'll  send  them  weeping  one  by  one  away. 

J.  FLETCHER 

755  ADAM  AND  ORLANDO 

Adam  13  UT  do  not  so.     I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
-D  the  thrifty  hire  I  saVd  under  your  father, 
which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse, 
when  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
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and  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown  r 
take  that;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 
be  comfort  to  my  age !    Here  is  the  gold ; 
all  this  I  give  you.     Let  me  be  your  servant: 
though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 
for  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood; 
nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
the  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
frosty,  but  kindly ;  let  me  go  with  you : 
ni  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
in  all  your  business  and  necessities. 
75^  Or/.   O  !  good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  appears, 
the  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
when  service  swet  for  duty,  not  for  meed! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times,   \ 
where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion; 
and,  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
even  with  the  having;  'tis  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree, 
that  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield 
in  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 
But  come  thy  ways;  we'll  go  along  together, 
and,  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent, 
we'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 
Adam   Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee 

to  the  last  gasp  with  truth  and  loyalty. — 
From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore 
here  liv^d  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek, 
but  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week : 
yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better 
than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor. 

.    W.  SHAKESPEARE 
757  INJURY 

THE  purpose  of  an  injury  'tis  to  vex 
and  trouble  me ;  now  nothing  can  do  that 
to  him  that's  valiant.     He  that  is  affe<5led 
with  the  least  injury,  is  less  than  it. 


M 
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It  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude 

that  should  be  stronger  still  which  hurts,  tlian  that 

which  is  hurt.     Now  no  wickedness  is  stronger 

than  what  opposeth  it;  not  fortune's  self, 

when  she  encounters  virtue,  but  comes  off 

both  lame  and  less !  why  should  a  wise  man  then 

confess  himself  the  weaker,  by  the  feeling 

of  a  fooPs  wrong  ?    There  may  ah  injury 

be  meant  me.     I  may  choose,  if  I  will  take  it. 

But  we  are  now  come  to  that  delicacy 

and  tenderness  of  sense,  we  think  an  insolence 

worse  than  an  injury,  bare  words  worse  than  deeds; 

we  are  not  so  much  troubled  with  the  wrong, 

as  with  the  opinion  of  the  wrong ;  like  children 

we  are  made  afraid  of  visors. 

R  JONSON 

758  A   MOTHER'S  APPEAL    TO  HER  DAUGHTER 

Y  dearest  daughter,  at  your  feet  I  fall; 
hear,  oh  yet  hear  your  wretched  mother's  call. 
Think,  at  your  birth,  ah  think  what  pains  I  bore, 
and  can  your  eyes  behold  me  suffer  more? 
You  were  the  child  which  from  your  infancy 
I  still  loved   best,  and  then  you  best  loved  me. 
About  my  neck  your  little  arms  you  spread, 
nor  could  you  sleep  without  me  in  the  bed ; 
but  sought  my  bosom  when  you  went  to  rest, 
and  all  night  long  would-be  across  my  breast. 
Nor  without  cause  did  you  that  fondness  shew : 
you  may  remember  when  our  Nile  did  flow, 
while  on  the  bank  you  innocently  stood, 
and  with  a  wand  made  circles  in  the  flood, 
it  rose,  and  just  was  hurrying  you  to  death, 
when  I,  from  far,  all  pale  and  out  of  breath, 
ran  and  rush'd   in: 

and  from  my  waves  my  floating  pledge  did  bear, 
so  much  my  love  was  stronger  than  my  fear. 

J.  DRYDEN 

759  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY 

YOUR  glorious  father,  my  victorious  lord, 
loaden  with  spoils,  and  ever-living  laurels, 
is  entering  now,  in  martial  pomp,  the  palace: 
five  hundred  mules  precede  his  solemn  march, 
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which  groan  beneath  the  weight  of  Moorish  wealth; 
chariots  of  war,  adom'd  with  glitt'ring  gems, 
succeed;  and  next  a  hundred  neighing  steeds, 
white  as  the  fleecy  ram  on  Alpine  hills, 
that  bound,  and  foam,  and  champ  the  golden  bit, 
as  they  disdained  the  vi<5lory  they  grace; 
pris'ners  of  war  in  shining  fetters  follow, 
and  captains, 'of  the  noblest  blood  of  Africk, 
sweat  by  his  chariot  wheels,  and  lick,  and  grind, 
with  gnashing  teeth,  the  dust  his  triumphs  raise; 
the  swarming  pop'lace  spread  on  every  wall, 
and  cling,  as  if  with  claws  they  did  enforce, 
their  hold  through  clifted  stones,  stretching  and  staring 
as  they  were  all  eyes,  and  every  limb    . 
would  feed  its  faculty  of  admiration. 

W.  CONGREVE 


760  ION  APPROACHING  THE  ALTAR  AND  LIFTING  UP 
THE  KNIFE,  GIVEN  HIM  BY  KTESIPHON,  VOWS  VEN- 
GEANCE AGAINST  ADRASTUS,  KING  OF  ARGOS 

YE  eldest  gods, 
who  mindful  of  the  empire  which  ye  held 
over  dim  Chaos,  keep  revengeful  wrath 
on  falling  nations,  and  on  kingly  lines 
about  to  sink  for  ever;  ye,  who  shed 
into  the  passions  of  earth's  giant  brood 
and  their  fierce  usages  the  sense  of  justice; 
who  clothe  the  fated  battlements  of  tyranny 
with  blackness  as  a  funeral  pall,  and  breathe 
through  the  proud  halls  of  time-embolden'd  guilt 
portents  of  ruin,  hear  me! — In  your  presence, 
for  now  I  feel  ye  nigh,  I  dedicate 
this  arm  to  the  destrudlion  of  the  king 
and  of  his  race:   O  keep  me  pitiless; 
expel  all  human  weakness  from  my  frame, 
.  that  this  keen  weapon  shake  not  when  his  heart 
should  feel  its  point;  and  if  he  has  a  child 
whose  blood  is  needful  to  the  sacrifice 
my  country  asks,  harden  my  soul  to  shed  it! 

T.  N.  TALFOURD 
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761  POLONIUS'  ADVICE  TO  HIS  SON  LAERTES  ON  HIS 

DEPARTURE  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

GIVE  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
nor  any  unproportion*d  thought  his  adl. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ; 
but  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
of  each  new-hatch' d,  unfledg'd  comrade.    Beware 
of  entrance  to  a  quarrel :  but  being  in, 
bear't,  that  th'  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice: 
take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
but  not  expressed  in  fancy:   rich,  not  gaudy. 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be : 
for  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend ; 
and  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all, — to  thine  ownself  be  true; 
and  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

762  TROIL  US 

AGAMEMNON— ULYSSES 

A.  TT[  THAT  Trojan  is  that  same  that  looks  so  heav>\? 

U.    V  V    The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a  true  knight  5 
not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless :  firm  of  word ; 
speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue; 
not  soon  provok'd,  nor  being  provok'd  soon  calm'd: 
his  heart  and  hand  both  open  and  both  free; 
for  what  he  has  he  gives,  what  thinks  he  shows ; 
yet  gives  he  not  till  judgement  guide  his  bounty, 
nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath : 
manly  as  Hetflor,  but  more  dangerous ; 
for  Hedlor,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
to  tender  objedls ;  but  he,  in  heat  of  a<5lion, 
is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love : 
they  call  him  Troilus :  and  on  him  eredl 
a  second  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hedlor. 
Thus  says  ^Eneas;  one  that  knows  the  youth 
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even  to  his  inches,  and,  with  private  soul, 
did  in  great  IHon  thus  translate  him  to  me. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

763  PROMETHEUS 

THEN  Prometheus 
gave  wisdom,  which  is  strength,  to  Jupiter, 
and  with  this  law  alone,  "Let  man  be  free," 
clothed  him  with  the  dominion  of  wide  Heaven. 
To  know  nor  faith,  nor  love,  nor  law :  to  be 
omnipotent  but  friendless  is  to  reign ; 
and  Jove  now  reigned ;  for  on  the  race  of  man 
first  famine,  and  then  toil,  and  then  disease, 
strife,  wounds,  and  ghastly  death  unseen  before, 
fell ;  and  the  unseasonable  seasons  drove, 
with  alternating  shafts  of  frost  and  fire, 
their  shelterless,  pale  tribes  to  mountain  caves: 
and  in  their  desert  hearts  fierce  wants  he  sent, 
and  mad  disquietudes,  and  shadows  idle 
of  unreal  good,  which  levied  mutual  war, 
so  ruining  the  lair  wherein  they  raged. 
Prometheus  saw,  and  waked  the  legioned  hopes 
which  sleep  within  folded  Elysian  flowers. 
Nepenthe,  Moly,  Amaranth,  fadeless  blooms, 
that  they  might  hide  with  these  and  rainbow  wings 
the  shape  of  Death. 

P.  B.   SHELLEY 

764  HARPAX 

LOOK  on  the  Vestals, 
*  the  holy  pledges  that  the  gods  have  given  you, 
your  chaste,  fair  daughters.    Were't  not  to  upbraid 
a  service  to  a  master  not  unthankful, 
I  could  say  these,  in  spite  of  your  prevention, 
seduced  by  an  imagined  faith,  not  reason, 
(which  is  the  strength  of  nature,)  quite  forsaking 
the  Gentile  gods,  had  yielded  up  themselves 
to  this  new-found  religion.    This  I  cross'd, 
discovered  their  intents,  taught  you  to  use, 
with  gentle  words  and  mild  persuasions, 
the  power  and  authority  of  a  father, 
set  off  with  cruel  threats ;  and  so  reclaimed  them : 
and,  whereas  they  with  torment  should  have  died, 
(hell's  furies  to  me,  had  they  undergone  it !) 
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they  are  now  votaries  in  great  Jupiter's  temple, 
and,  by  his  priest  instru6led,  grown  familiar 
with  all  the  mysteries,  nay  the  most  abstruse  ones, 
belonging  to  his  deity. 

P.  MASSINGER 

765  SCENICAL  PERSONATION 

'npiS  better  in  a  play 
X    be  Agamemnon,  than  himself  indeed. 
How  oft,  with  danger  of  the  field  beset, 
or  with  home-mutinies,  would  he  un-be 
himself;  or,  over  cruel  altars  weeping, 
wish,  that  with  putting  off  a  vizard  he 
might  his  true  inward  sorrow  lay  aside ! 
The  shows  of  things  are  better  than  themselves, 
how  doth  it  stir  this  airy  part  of  us 
to  hear  our  poets  tell  imagined  fights 
and  the  strange  blows  that  feigndd  courage  gives. 
When  I  Achilles  hear  upon  the  stage 
speak  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  soul, 
methinks  I  too  could  on  a  Phrygian  spear 
run  boldly,  and  make  tales  for  after  times: 
but  when  we  come  to  a<5l  it  in  the  deed, 
death  mars  this  bravery,  and  the  ugly  fears 
of  th'  other  world  sit  on  the  proudest  brow: 
and  boasting  valour  loseth  his  red  cheek. 

ANON. 

766  PROMETHEUS 

NO  change,  no  pause,  no  hope!    Yet  I  endure. 
I  ask  the  Earthy  have  not  the  mountains  felt? 
I  ask  yon  Heaven,  the  all-beholding  Sun, 
has  it  not  seen?    The  Sea,  in  storm  or  calm. 
Heaven's  ever-changing  Shadow,  spread  below, 
have  its  deaf  waves  not  heard  my  agony? 
ah  me !   alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever ! 
The  crawling  glaciers  pierce  me  with  the  spears 
of  their  moon-freezing  crystals;  the  bright  chains 
eat  with  their  burning  cold  into  my  bones. 
Heaven's  winged  hound,  polluting  from  thy  lips 
his  beak  in  poison  not  his  own,  tears  up 
my  heart;  and  shapeless  sights  come  wandering  by, 
the  ghastly  people  of  the  realm  of  dream, 
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mocking  me :  and  the  Earthquake-fiends  are  charged 
to  wrench  the  rivets  from  my  quivering  wounds 
when  the  rocks  split  and  close  again  behind: 
while  from  their  loud  abysses  howling  throng 
the  genii  of  the  storm,  urging  the  rage 
of  whirlwind,  and  afflidl  me  with  keen  hail. 

p.   B.   SHELLEY 

767  MESSENGER-QUEEN  ELIZABETH— DUCHESS  OF 

YORK 

M,  npHE  sum  of  all  I  can,  I  have  disclosed ; 

-L    why,  or  for  what,  the  nobles  were  committed 
is  all  unknown  to  me,  my  gracious  lady. 

Q,E,Ky  me,  I  see  the  ruin  of  my  house! 

the  tiger  now  hath  seized  the  gentle  hind; 
insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jet 
upon  the  innocent  and  awless  throne: — 
welcome,  destrudlion,  blood,  and  massacre! 
I  see,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all. 

D,  V,  Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days ! 

how  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld? 
my  husband  lost  his  life  to  get  the  crown; 
and  often  up  and  down  my  sons  were  tossed, 
for  me  to  joy,  and  weep,  their  gain  and  loss ; 
and  being  seated,  and  domestic  broils 
clean  over-blown,  themselves,  the  conquerors, 
make  war  upon  themselves :  brother  to  brother, 
blood  to  blood,  self  'gainst  self: — O,  preposterous 
and  frantic  outrage,  end  thy  damned  spleen; 
or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more! 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

768  OBSTINATE  GRIEF  DISCOMMENDED 
QUEEN  OF  DENMARK — HAMLET — KING  OF  DENMARK 

Qu.  /^^OOD  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour  off, 

V-X  and  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 

Do  not  for  ever  with  thy  vailed  lids 

seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust: 

thou  know'st  'tis  common;  all  that  lives  must  die, 

passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ha.  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 
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Qu,  If  it  be, 

why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee? 

Ha,  Seems,  madam !   nay,  it  is ;   I  know  not  seems. 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath, 
no,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 
nor  the  dejedled  haviour  of  the  visage, 
together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief, 
that  can  denote  me  truly:   these,  indeed,  seem, 
for  they  are  adlions  that  a  man  might  play: 
but  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show; 
these  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

769  K,   Tis    sweet    and   commendable   in   your  nature, 
Hamlet, 
to  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father: 
but,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father; 
that  father  lost,  lost  his ;  and  the  survivor  bound, 
in  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 
to  do  obsequious  sorrow:  but  to  pers^ver 
in  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 
of  impious  stubbornness ;  'tis  unmanly  grief: 
it  shows  a  will  most  incorre<fl  to  heaven, 
a  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient; 
an  understanding  simple  and  unschool'd : 
for  what  we  know  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
as  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense, 
why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition, 
take  it  to  heart?    Fie!   'tis  a  fault  to  heaven, 
a  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature^ 
to  reason  most  absurd ;  whose  common  theme 
is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried, 
from  the  first  corse  till  he  that  died  to>day, 
This  must  be  so, 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

770  PERPETUAL  EXILE 

DUKE  OF  NORFOLK  TO  KING  RICHARD  H 

A  HEAVY  sentence,  my  most  sovereign  liege, 
and  all  unlook'd-for  from  your  highness'  mouth ; 
a  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 
as  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 
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have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hands. 

The  language  I  have  leam'd  these  forty  years, 

my  native  English,  now  I  must  forego 

and  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 

than  an  unstring^d  viol  or  a  harp; 

or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up, 

or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 

that  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony: 

within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue, 

doubly  portcullis'd  with  my  teeth  and  lips; 

and  dull  unfeeling  barren  ignorance 

is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 

I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse, 

too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now: 

what  is  thy  sentence,  then,  but  speechless  death, 

which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath? 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


771       CHARACTER  OF  A  NOBLE  COURTIER  BY  AN  OLD 

CONTEMPORA  R  V 

THE  KING  OF  FRANCE  TO  BERTRAM 

I  WOULD  I  had  that  corporal  soundness  now, 
as  when  thy  father  and  myself,  in  friendship 
first  tried  our  soldiership !     He  did  look  far 
into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
discipled  of  the  bravest:  he  lasted  long; 
but  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on, 
and  wore  us  out  of  adl.     It  much  repairs  me 
to  talk  of  your  good  father.    In  his  youth 
he  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe 
to-day  in  our  young  lords ;  but  they  may  jest, 
till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted, 
ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour. 
So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  not  bitterness 
were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness;  if  they  were, 
his  equal  had  awak*d  them;  and. his  honour, 
clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
exception  bid  him  speak,  and  at  this  time 
his  tongue  obey'd  his  hand:  who  were  below  him 
he  used  as  creatures  of  another  place ; 
and  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 
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making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 

772  in  their  poor  praise  he  humbled.    Such  a  man 
might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times; 

which,  followed  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 

but  goers  backward. 

Would,  I  were  with  him !     He  would  always  say, 

(methinks,  I  hear  him  now;  his  plausive  words 

he  scattered  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 

to  grow  there,  and  to  bear,) — *  Let  me  not  live, — 

thus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began, 

on  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime, 

when  it  was  out, — Let  me  not  live,  (|uoth  he, 

after  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 

of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 

all  but  new  things  disdain ;  whose  judgements  are 

mere  fathers  of  their  garments ;  whose  constancies 

expire  before  their  fashions:* this  he  wish'd: 

I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wish  too, 
since  I  nor  wax,  nor  honey,  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive, 
to  give  some  labourers  room. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

773  CREON^TIRESIAS 

Cre.  "VXJUY  wouldest  thou  that  he  should  not  be  here.'^ 
Tir.    VV    I  would  not  have  him  heare,  what  I  should  say. 
Cre.   He  is  my  sonne,  ne  will  he  it  reveale. 
Tir,  And  shall  I  then  while  he  is  present  speake? 
Cre.   \esL^  be  thou  sure  that  he  no  lesse  than  I 

doth  wish  ful  well  unto  this  commonweale. 
Tir.  Then,  Creon,  shalt  thou  know:   the  meane  to  save 

this  citie,  is  that  thou  shalt  slea  thy  sonne 

for  his  countrey. 
Cre.  Oh,  oh  what  hast  thou  said, 

thou  cruell  soothsayer! 
Tir.  Even  that  that  Heaven 

hath  ordered  once  and  needes  it  must  ensue. 
Cre,   How  many  evils  hast  thou  knit  up  in  one? 
Tir.  Though  evil  for  thee,  yet  for  thy  countrey  good. 
Cre.  And  let  my  countrey  perish,  what  care  I? 
Tir.  Above  all  things  we  ought  to  hold  it  deare. 
Cre.    Cruel  were  he  that  would  not  love  his  child. 
Tir.  For  common  weale  were  well  that  one  man  wayle. 
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Cre,  To  lose  mine  owne,  I  list  none  other  save. 

Tir  Best  citizens  are  least  for  private  gayne. 

Cre,  Depart  for  now  with  all  thy  prophecies. 

774  Tir  Lo  thus  the  trueth  doth  alwayes  hatred  get 

Cre,  Yet  pray  I  thee  by  these  thy  silver  heares. 

Tir.  The  harme  that  comes  from  heaven  cannot  be  scapte. 

Cre.  And  by  thy  holy  spirit  of  prophecie. 

Tir,  What  heaven  hath  done,  that  cannot  I  undoe. 

Cre,  That  to  no  moe  this  secret  thou  reveale. 

Tir,  And  wouldst  thou  have  me  learne  to  make  a  lie? 

Cre,  I  pray  thee  keep  full  close  this  secret  greefe. 

Tir,  I  neither  ought  ne  will  keepe  it  so  close. 

Cre,  Shal  I  be  then  the  murtherer  of  mine  owne.^ 

Tir,  Ne  blame  not  me,  but  blame  the  starres  for  thys. 

Cre,  Can  heavens  condemne  but  hym  alone  to  die? 

Tir,  We  ought  believe  the  cause  is  good  and  just 

Cre,  Unjust  is  he  condemns  the  innocent. 

Tir,  A  fool  is  he  accuseth  heaven  of  wrongs. 

Cre,  There  can  no  ill  thing  come  from  heavens  above. 

Tir,  Then  this  that  heaven  commands  cannot  be  ilL 

Cre,  I  not  believe  that  thou  hast  talkt  wyth  God. 

Tir,  Because  I  tell  thee  that  dooth  thee  displease. 

Cre,  Out  of  my  sight,  accursed  lying  wretch. 

G.  GASCOIGNE 


775  BOLINGBROKE^YORK—KING  RICHARD  IT 

Bol,      O  EE,  see  king  Richard  doth  himself  appear, 
O  as  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
from  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east, 
when  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
to  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident 

York,  Yet  looks  he  like  a  king:  behold,  his  eye, 
as  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
controlling  majesty: — alack,  alack,  for  woe, 
that  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show! 

K,  R,  We  are  amaz'd ;  and  thus  long  have  we  stood 
to  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee, 
because  we  thought  ourselves  thy  lawful  king: 
and  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
to  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence? 
if  we  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  God 
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that  hath  dismissed  us  from  our  stewardships 
for  well  we  know,  no  hand,  of  blood  and  bone 
can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre, 
unless  he  do  profane,  steal  or  usurp. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

776  A  LOVER'S  BANISHMENT 

DUKE  OF  MILAN — ^VALENTINE — LAUNCE— PROTEUS 

Duke,  T)  EGONE,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse ; 

D  but,  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

VaL    And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  torment? 
to  die,  is  to  be  banished  from  myself; 
and  Silvia  is  myself:  banish'd  from  her, 
is  self  from  self ;  a  deadly  banishment ! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen  ? 
what  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by? 
unless  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by, 
and  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfedlion. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night, 
there  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale ; 
unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day, 
there  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon  : 
she  is  my  essence;  and  I  leave  to  be, 
if  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
foster'd,  illumined,  cherished,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom: 
tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death; 
but,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

777  P^o.     Run,  boy,  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out. 
Laun,  So-ho !   so-ho ! 

Pro,     What  seest  thou? 

Laun.VLxvci  we  go  to  find:  there's  not  a  hair  on's  head 

but  'tis  a  Valentine. 
Pro,    Valentine? 
Val,     No. 

Pro,     Who  then?  his  spirit? 
Vol,     Neither. 
Pro.     What  then? 
VaL     Nothing. 

Laun,  Can  nothing  speak?  master,  shall  I  strike? 
Pro,     Whom  would'st  thou  strike? 
Laun,  Nothing. 
Pro.     Villain,  forbear. 

r.  s.    Ill  15 
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Z/z««.  Why,  Sir,  TU  strike  nothing:    I  pray  you, — 

Pro.     Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear:  Friend  Valentine,  a  word. 

VaL     My  ears  are  stoppM,  and  cannot  hear  good  news, 
so  much  of  bad  already  hath  possessed  them. 

Pro>     Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine, 
for  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

VaL     Is  Silvia  dead? 

Pro,     No,  Valentine. 

VaL     No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia! — 
Hath  she  forsworn  me? 

Pro,     No,  Valentine. 

VaL     No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me! — 
what  is  your  news? 

77^  Laun.  Sir,  there's  a  proclamation  that  you  're  vanished. 

Pro,     That  thou  art  banished — O,  that's  the  news, — 
from  hence,  from  Silvia  and  from  me  thy  friend. 

VaL    O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already, 

and  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished? 

Pro,    Ay,  ay;  and  she  hath  offer 'd  to  the  doom, — 
which,  unreversed,  stands  in  effedlual  force — 
a  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears: 
those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tender'd; 
with  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became  them 
as  if  but  now  they  waxdd  pale  for  woe: 
but  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 
sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears, 
could  penetrate  her  uncompassidhate  sire; 
but  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chaf'd  him^so, 
when  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant, 
that  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her, 
with  many  bitter  threats  of  biding  there. 

779    ^<^^'    No  more;  unless  the  next  word  that  thou  speaks't 
have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life; 
if  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  my  ear. 

Pro,     Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help, 
and  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament' st 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love; 
besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lovei^s  staff:  walk  hence  with  that, 
and  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
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Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence ; 

which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  delivered 

even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love. 

The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate: 

come,  ru  convey  thee  through  the  city-gfate: 

and,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 

of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-affairs. 

As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself,  j 

regard  thy  danger  and  along  with  me.  ! 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

780  FORTUNE  ' 

COME  not  here,  you  gods,  to  plead  the  right 

by  which  antiquity  assigned  my  deity, 
though  no  peculiar  station  'mongst  the  stars, 
yet  general  power  to  rule  their  influence, 
or  boast  the  title  of  omnipotent, 
ascribed  me  then,  by  which  I  rivalPd  J6v6, 
since  you  have  cancelled  all  those  old  records; 
but  confident  in  my  good  cause  and  merit, 
claim  a  succession  in  the  vacant  orb ; 
for  since  Astraea  fled  to  heaven,  I  sit 
her  deputy  on  earth ;   I  hold  her  scales, 
and  weigh  men's  fates  out,  who  have  made  me  blind 
because  themselves  want  eyes  to  see  my  causes : 
call  me  inconstant,  'cause  my  works  surpass 
the  shallow  fathom  of  their  human  reason ; 
yet  here,  like  blinded  Justice,  I  dispense 
with  their  impartial  hands  their  constant  lots, 
and  if  desertless,  impious  men  engross 
my  best  rewards,  the  fault  is  yours,  ye  gods, 
that  scant  your  graces  to  mortality. 

T.   CAREW 

781  SENSATIONS  OF   THEODORE   UPON  THE  APPROACH 

OF  SOME  SUPERNATURAL  DANGER 

E  wander'd  on,  unknowing  \vhere  he  went, 
lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  love  intent; 
the  day  already  half  his  race  had  run, 
and  summoned  him  to  due  repast  at  noon ; 
but  love  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his  own. 
Whilst  listening  to  the  murmuring  leaves  he  stood, 
more  than  a  mile  immersed  within  the  wood, 
at  once  the  wind  was  laid;  the  whispering  sound 
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was  dumb;  a  rising  earthquake  rocked  the  ground; 
with  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread; 
a  sudden  horror  seized  his  giddy  head, 
and  his  ears  tingled,  and  his  colour  fled ; 
nature  was  in  alarm ;  some  danger  nigh 
seem'd  threatened,  though  unseen  to  mortal  eye. 
Unused  to  fear,  he  sunmioned  all  his  soul, 
and  stood  colle<fled  in  himself,  and  whole ; 
not  long:  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around, 
and  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound, 
as  of  a  dame  distressed,  who  cried  for  aid, 
and  filled  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

J.  DRYDEN 
78a  DIDO 

^Y,  ay,  larbas;  after  this  is  done, 

none  in  the  world  shall  have  my  love  but  thou. 

[  They  make  afire. 
So,  leave  me  now;  let  none  approach  this  place — 
Now,  Dido,  with  these  reliques  bum  thyself, 
and  make  ^Eneas  famous  through  the  world 
for  perjury  and  slaughter  of  a  queen. 
Here  lies  the  sword  that  in  the  darksome  cave 
he  drew,  and  swore  by,  to  be  true  to  me: 
thou  shalt  bum  first;  thy  crime  is  worse  than  his. 
Here  lies  the  garment  which  I  cloth'd  him  in 
when  first  he  came  on  shore;  perish  thou  too. 
These  letters,  lines,  and  perjur'd  papers,  all 
shall  bum  to  cinders  in  this  precious  flame. 
And  now,  ye  gods,  that  guide  the  starry  frame, 
and  order  all  things  at  your  high  dispose, 
grant,  though  the  traitors  land  in  Italy, 
they  may  be  still  tormented  with  unrest ; 
and  from  mine  ashes  let  a  conqueror  rise, 
that  may  revenge  this  treason  to  a  queen 
by  ploughing  up  his  countries  with  the  sword! 

a  MARLOWS 
783  ALPHONSO 

THOU  art  a  brave  man,  and  canst  not  be  provoked, 
I  see,  to  wound  thy  honest  fame ;  so  just 
to  virtue,  that  thou  darest  prefer  her  cause 
to  thy  own  life,  and  rather  violate 
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the  laws  of  nature  to  thy  son,  than  leave 

the  privilege  of  honour  undefenced. 

Thus  we  embrace  thee— do  not  kneel,  Alphonso, 

unless  you'd  bring  us  lower:  thus  as  a  friend 

we  circle  thee ;  and  next  as  to  a  soldier, 

able  in  spite  of  age  and  adlive  still, 

we  give  these  arms ;  this  sword  the  best  in  all 

my  father's  armory,  and  used  to  conquest, 

take  from  thy  prince,  and  fight,  fight  for  thy  country 

and  purchase  new  wreaths  to  thy  honoured  brows 

before  the  old  be  withered.    I  do  see  thee 

already  mounted  as  a  challenger, 

the  proud  steed  taking  fire  and  metal  from 

the  rider,  all.  bedewed  with  his  white  foam, 

flying  to  meet  thy  son,  whose  once  fair  plume 

is  stained  with  blood  of  his  own  countrymen. 

J.  SHIRLEY 
784   ANTHROPOS  TO  CRAFT,  LUCRE,  VANITY,  PLEASURE 

MISERABLE  creatures, 
bom  to  support  and  beautify  your  master, 
the  godlike  Man,  set  here  to  do  me  service, 
the  children  of  my  will,  why,  or  how  dare  ye, 
created  to  my  use  alone,  disgrace  me? 
Beasts  have  more  courtesy:  they  live  about  me, 
offering  their  warm  wool  to  the  shearer's  hand 
to  clothe  me  with,  their  bodies  to  my  labours; 
nay,  even#their  lives  they  daily  sacrifice, 
and  proudly  press  with  garlands  to  the  altars, 
to  fill  the  gods'  oblations.     Birds  bow  to  me, 
striking  their  downy  sails  to  do  me  service, 
their  sweet  airs  ever  echoing  to  my  honour, 
and  to  my  rest  their  plumy  softs  they  send  me. 
Fishes,  and  plants,  and  all  where  life  inhabits, 
but  mine  own  cursed  kind,  obey  their  ruler; 
mine  have  forgot  me,  miserable  mine, 
into  whose  stony  hearts  negledl  of  duty, 
squint-eyed  Deceit,  and  Self-love,  are  crept  closely! 
none  feel  my  wants?  not  one  friend  with  me? 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER 
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785  OCTAVIO  PICCOLOMJNI  ON  WALLENSTEIN 

I   KNOW  not  what  it  is  that  so  attra(5ls 
and  links  him  both  to  me  and  to  my  son. 
Comrades  and  friends  we  always  were — long  habit, 
adventurous  deeds  performed  in  company, 
and  all  those  many  and  various  incidents 
which  store  a  soldier*s  memory  with  affe<5lions, 
had  bound  us  long  and  early  to  each  other — 
yet  I  can  name  the  day,  when  all  at  once 
his  heart  rose  on  me,  and  his  confidence 
shot  out  in  sudden  growth.     It  was  the  morning 
before  the  memorable  fight  at  Liitzner. 
Urged  by  an  ugly  dream,  I  sought  him  out, 
to  press  him  to  accept  another  charger. 
At  distance  from  the  tents,  beneath  a  tree, 
I  found  him  in  a  sleep.     When  I  had  waked  him, 
and  had  related  all  my  bodings  to  him, 
long  time  he  stared  upon  me,  like  a  man 
astounded ;  thereon  fell  upon  my  neck, 
and  manifested  to  me  an  emotion 
that  far  outstripped  the  worth  of  that  small  service. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE  y>V7W  Schiller 

786  ADRIANA    VAN  MERESTYN  TO  PHILIP   VAN 

ARTEVELDE 

OH  never  vex  thy  heart  for  that; 
nor  think  of  me  so  all  unworthily, 
nor  fancy  for  me  fears  I  have  not — No, 
1 11  follow  thee  through  sunshine  and  through  storm ; 
I  will  be  with  thee  in  thy  weal  and  woe, 
in  thy  afflidlions,  should  they  fall  upon  thee, 
in  thy  temptations  when  bad  men  beset  thee, 
in  all  the  perils  which  must  now  press  round  thee, 
and,  should  they  crush  thee,  in  the  hour  of  death. 
If  thy  ambition,  late  aroused,  was  that 
which  pushed  thee  on  this  perilous  adventure, 
then  /  will  be  ambitious  too, — if  not, 
and  it  was  thy  ill  fortune  drove  thee  to  it, 
then  I  will  be  unfortunate  no  less. 
I  will  resemble  thee  in  that  and  all  things 
wherein  a  woman  may:  grave  will  I  be 
and  thoughtful,  for  already  is  it  gone — 
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God's  blessing  on  my  earlier  years  bestowed, 
the  clear  contentment  of  a  heart  at  ease. 
All  will  I  part  with  to  partake  thy  cares, 
let  but  thy  love  my  lesser  joys  outlast 

H.  TAYLOR 

787        CLORIN  A   SHEPHERDESS  WA  TCHING  BY  THE 
GRAVE  OF  HER  LOVER  IS  FOUND  BY  A  SATYR 
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AIL,  holy  earth,  whose  cold  arms  do  embrace 
the  truest  man  that  ever  fed  his  flocks 
by  the  fat  plains  of  fruitful  Thessaly! 
Thus  I  salute  thy  grave;  thus  do  I  pay 
my  early  vows  and  tribute  of  mine  eyes 
to  thy  still-lov^d  ashes ;  thus  I  free 
myself  from  all  ensuing  heats  and  fires 
of  love ;  all  sports,  delights,  and  jolly  games, 
that  shepherds  hold  full  dear,  thus  put  I  off; 
now  no  more  shall  these  smooth  brows  be  begirt 
with  youthful  coronals,  and  lead  the  dance; 
no  more  the  company  of  fresh  fair  maids 
and  wanton  shepherds  be  to  me  delightful, 
nor  the  shrill  pleasing  sound  of  merry  pipes 
under  some  shady  dell,  when  the  cool  wind 
plays  on  the  leaves:  all  be  far  away, 
since  thou  art  far  away,  by  whose  dear  side 
how  often  have  I  sat  crown'd  with  fresh  flow'rs 
for  summer's  queen,  whilst  every  shepherd's  boy 
puts  on  his  lusty  green,  with  gaudy  hook, 
and  hanging  scrip  of  finest  cordevan ! 
788  But  thou  art  gone,  and  these  are  gone  with  thee, 
and  all  are  dead  but  thy  dear  memory; 
that  shall  outlive  thee,  and  shall  ever  spring, 
while  there  are  pipes  or  jolly  shepherds  sing. 
And  here  will  I,  in  honour  of  thy  love, 
dwell  by  thy  grave,  forgetting  all  those  joys 
that  former  times  made  precious  to  mine  eyes; 
only  remembering  what  my  youth  did  gain 
in  the  dark,  hidden  virtuous  use  of  herbs : 
that  will  I  pradlise,  and  as  freely  give 
all  my  endeavours  as  I  gain'd  them  free. 
Of  all  green  wounds  I  know  the  remedies 
in  men  or  cattle,  be  they  stung  with  snakes, 
or  charmed  with  powerful  words  of  wicked  art, 
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or  be  they  love-sick,  or  through  too  much  heat 
grown  wild  or  lunatic,  their  eyes  or  ears 
thicken'd  with  misty  film  of  dulling  rheum ; 
these  I  can  cure,  such  secret  virtue  Ues 
in  herbs  applied  by  a  virgin's  hand. 

J.    FLETCHER 


789  KING  RICHARD  III— DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM 

K,  R,  O  TAND  all  apart ! — Cousin  of  Buckingham, — 

Buck,  O    My  gracious  sovereign  ? 

K,  R,  Give  me  thy  hand.     Thus  high,  by  thy  advice 
and  thy  assistance,  is  King  Richard  seated: 
but  shall  we  wear  these  glories  for  a  day? 
or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them? 

Buck,  Still  live  they,  and  for  ever  let  them  last! 

K,  R.  Ah,  Buckingham,  now  do  I  'play  the  touch, 
to  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed: — 
young   Edward   lives ; — think    now   what    I    would 
speak. 

Buck.  Say  on,  my  loving  lord. 

K,  R,  Why,  Buckingham,  I  say,  I  would  be  king. 

Buck,  Why  so  you  are,  my  thrice-renowned  liege. 

K,  R.  Ha !  am  I  king  ?    'Tis  so : — but  Edward  lives. 

Buck.  True,  noble  Prince. 

JC,  R.  O  bitter  consequence, 

that  Edward  still  should  live, — true,  noble  prince! — 
cousin,  thou  wast  not  wont  to  be  so-  dull: — 
shall  I  be  plain? — I  wish  the  bastards  dead: 
and  I  would  have  it  suddenly  performed. 
What  say'st  thou  now?  speak  suddenly,  be  brief. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
790  ARKAS—IPHIGENIA 

A.      "pRIESTESS,  with  speed  conclude  the  sacrifice! 

A      impatiently  the  king  and  people  wait. 
/.        I  had  performed  my  duty  and  thy  will, 

had  not  an  unforeseen  impediment 

the  execution  of  my  purpose  thwarted. 
A,     What  is  it  that  obstrudls  the  king's  commands? 
/.       Chance,  which  from  mortals  will  not  brook  control. 
A,      Possess  me  with  the  reason,  that  with  speed 
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I  may  infonn  the  king^  who  hath  decreed 

the  death  of  both. 
/.  The  gods  have  not  decreed  it. 

The  elder  of  these  men  doth  bear  the  guilt 

of  kindred  murder ;  on  his  steps  attend 

the  dread  Eumenides.    They  seiz'd  their  prey 

within  the  inner  fane,  polluting  thus 

the  holy  sandluary.     I  hasten  now, 

together  with  my  virgin-train,  to  bathe 

Diana's  image  in  the  sea,  and  there 

with  solemn  rites  its  purity  restore. 

Let  none  presume  our  silent  march  to  follow! 
79^  A.  This  hindrance  to  the  monarch  I'll  announce: 

do  not  commence  the  rite  till  he  permit. 
/.      The  priestess  interferes  alone  in  this. 
A.     An  incident  so  strange  the  king  should  know. 
/.       Here,  nor  his  counsel  nor  command  avails. 
A,     Oft  are  the  great  consulted  out  of  form. 
/.       Do  not  insist  on  what  I  must  refuse. 
A,     E'en  now  'tis  not  too  late  to  change  thy  mind. 
/.      To  do  so  is  alas  beyond  our  power. 
A,     WTiat  thou  wouldst  shun,  thou  deem'st  impossible. 
/.      Thy  wish  doth  make  thee  deem  it  possible. 
A.     Wilt  thou  so  calmly  venture  everything? 
/.      My  fate  I  have  committed  to  the  gods. 
A,     The  gods  are  wont  to  save  by  human  means. 
/.      By  their  appointment  everything  is  done. 
A.     Believe  me  all  doth  now  depend  on  thee. 
/.       Shake  not  my  spirit,  which  thou  canst  not  bend. 

A.  SWANWICK  y?^«j  Goethe 

792      MYRRH  A  AN  IONIAN  SLAVE   THE'  FAVOURITE  OF 

SARDANAPAL  US 

WHY  do  I  love  this  man  ?   My  country's  daughters 
love  none  but  heroes.     But  I  have  no  country  ! 
the  slave  hath  lost  all  save  her  bonds.  I   love  him ; 
and  that's  the  heaviest  link  of  the  long  chain — 
to  love  whom  we  esteem  not     Be  it  so: 
the  hour  is  coming  when  he'll  need  all  love, 
and  find  none.    To  fall  from  him  now  were  baser 
than  to  have  stabbed  him  on  his  throne  when  highest 
would  have  been  noble  in  my  country's  creed : 
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I  was  not  made  for  either.     Could  I  save  him, 
I  should  not  love  him  better,  but  myself; 
and  I  have  need  of  the  last,  for  I  have  fallen 
in  my  own  thoughts,  by  loving  this  soft  stranger : 
and  yet  methinks   I  love  him  more,  perceiving 
that  he  is  hated  by  his  own  barbarians, 
the  natural  foes  of  all  the  blood  of  Greece. 
Could  I   but  wake  a  single  thought  like  those 
which  even  the  Phrygians  felt  when  battling  long 
'twixt  I  lion  and  the  sea,  within  his  heart, 
he  would  tread    down    the    barbarous    crowds,    and 
triumph. 

LORD  BYRON 


A' 


793  ACHITOPHEVS  ADDRESS  TO  ABSALOM 

USPICIOUS   prince,  at  whose  nativity 
some  royal  planet  ruled  the  southern  sky; 
thy  longing  country's  darling  and  desire, 
their  cloudy  pillar  and  their  guardian  fire; 
their  second   Moses,  whose   extended  wand 
divides  the  seas,  and  shows  the  promised  land; 
whose  dawning  day  in  every  distant  age 
has  exercised  the  sacred  prophet's  rage : 
the  people's  prayer,  the  glad  diviner's  theme, 
the  young  men's  vision,  and  the  old  men's  dream ! 
thee.  Saviour,  thee,  the  nation's  vows  confess, 
and,  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  bless : 
swift  unbespoken  pomps  thy  steps  proclaim, 
and  stammering  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name. 
How  long  wilt  thou  the  general  joy  detain, 
starve  and  defraud  the  people  of  thy  reign ! 
content  ingloriously  to  pass  thy  days, 
like  one  of  virtue's  fools  that  feed  on  praise ; 
till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  bright, 
grow  stale,  and  tarnish  with  our  daily  sight! 

J.  DRYDEN 


794  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  KINGS 

DUTY  well  discharged  is  never  followed 
by  sad  repentance ;  nor  did  your  highness  ever 
make  payment  of  the  debt  you  owed  her  better 
than  in  your  late  reproofs,  not  of  her,  but 
those  crimes  that  made  her  worthy  of  reproof. 


A 
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The  most  remarkable  point  in  which  kings  differ 

from  private  men,  is  that  they  not  alone 

stand  bound  to  be  in  themselves  innocenti 

but  that  all  such  as  are  allied  to  them 

in  nearness  or  dependance  by  their  care 

should  be  free  from  suspicion  of  all  crime. 

And  you  have  reaped  a  double  benefit 

from  this  last  great  acfl ;  first,  in  the  restraint 

of  her  lost  pleasures  you  remove  the  example 

from  others  of  the  like  licentiousness ; 

then,  when  'tis   known  th?it  your  severity 

extended  to  your  mother,  who  dares  hope  for 

the  least  indulgence  or  connivance  in 

the  easiest  slips  that  may  prove  dangerous 

to  you  or  to  the  kingdom? 

BEAUMONT  AND   FLETCHER 


795       SPEECH  OF  VALERIO    TO  RYNALDO,  IN  ANSWER 
TO  HIS  BITTER  INVECTIVE  AGAINST  THE  SEX 

I   TELL  thee  love  is  nature's  second  sun, 
causing  a  spring  of  virtues  where  he  shines. 
And  as  without  the  sun,  the  world's  great  eye, 
all  colours,  beauties,  both  of  art  and  nature, 
are  giv'n  in  v^in  to  men ;  so  without  love 
all  beauties  bred  in  women  are  in  vain, 
all  virtues  born  in  men  lie  buried, 
for  love  informs  them  as  the  sun  doth  colours. 
And  as  the  sun,  refle<5ling  his  warm  beams 
against  the  earth,  begets  all  fruits  and  flowers, 
so  love,  fair  shining  in  the  inward  man, 
brings  forth  in  him  the  honorable  fruits 
of  valour,  wit,  virtue,  and  haughty  thoughts, 
brave  resolution,  and  divine  discourse. 
0  'tis  the  paradise!  the  heaven  of  earth! 
and  didst  thou  know  the  comfort  of  two  hearts 
in  one  delicious  harmony  united, 
as  to  joy  one  joy,  and  think  both  one  thought, 
love  hath  one  life,  and  there  in  double  life, 
thou  wouldst  abhor  thy  tongue  for  blasphemy. 

G.   CHAPMAN 
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796  AN  OLD  MAN^ROSS 

Old M, ''  I  ^HREE  score  and  ten  I  can  remember  well; 
X    within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen 
hours  dreadful  and  things  strange ;  but  this  sore 

night 
hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Ross.  Ah,  good  father, 

thou  seest,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's  adt, 
threaten  his  bloody  stage :  by  the  clock,  'tis  day, 
and  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp : 
is't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame, 
that  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb, 
when  living  light  should  kiss  it? 

OldM,  'Tis  unnatural, 

even  like  the  deed  that's  done.    On  Tuesday  last 
a  falcon,  tow 'ring  in  her  pride  of  place, 
was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  killed. 

Ross,     And  Duncan's  horses,  (a  thing  most  strange  and 
certain,) 
beauteous  and  swifl,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
turn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out, 
contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
make  war  with  mankind. 

Old  M.  'Tis  said,  they  ate  each  other. 

Ross,     They  did  so, — to  the  amazement  of  mine  eyes, 
that  look'd  upon't 

W.    SHAKESPEARE 
797  TIMON  OF  ATHENS  TO   THE  BANDITTI 

YET  thanks  I  must  you  con, 
that  you  are  thieves  profess 'd ;  that  you  work  not 
in  holier  shapes:  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
in  limited  professions.    Rascal  thieves, 
here's  gold.    Go,  suck  the  subtle  blood  o*  the  grape, 
till  the  high  fever  seethe  your  blood  to  froth, 
.and  so  scape  hanging;  trust  not  the  physician; 
his  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
more  than  you  rob ;  take  wealth  and  lives  together ; 
do  villany,  do,  since  you  protest  to  do't, 
like  workmen.     I  '11  example  you  with  thievery : 
the  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
robs  the  vast  sea :  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief, 
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and  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun : 
the  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
the  moon  into  salt  tears:  the  earth's  a  thief, 
that  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  comppsture  stol'n 
from  general  excrement  ;  each  thing's  a  thief; 
the  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  r6ugh  power 
have  uncheck'd  theft 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
798  FRIAR  LAURENCE  AND  ROMEO 

Fr,  CO  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  a(5l, 
O  that  after-hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not ! 

Ro,  Amen,  amen !  but  come  what  sorrow  can, 
it  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
that  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight : 
do  thou  but  close  our  hands  with  holy  words, 
then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare, — 
it  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Fr,  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

and  in  their  triumph  die:  like  fire  and  powder, 
which,  as  they  kiss,  consume :  the  sweetest  honey 
is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness, 
and  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite: 
therefore,  love  moderately;  long  love  doth  so: 
too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. — 

Here  comes  the  lady: O,  so  light  a  foot 

will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint: 
a  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer 
that  idles  in  the  wanton  sunmier  air, 
and  yet  not  fall;  so  light  is  vanity. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
799  PMSTUM 

"T^IS  said  a  stranger  in  the  days  of  old 

X    (some  say  a  Dorian,  some  a  Sybarite: 
but  distant  things  are  ever  lost  in  clouds) 
'tis  said  a  stranger  came,  and,  with  his  plough, 
traced  out  the  site ;  and  Posidonia  rose, 
severely  great,  Neptune  the  tutelar  God; 
a  Homer's  language  murmuring  in  her  streets, 
and  in  her  haven  many  a  mast  from  Tyre, 
Then  came  another,  an  unbidden  guest, 
he  knocked  and  entered  with  a  train  in  arms ; 
and  all  was  changed,  her  very  name  and  language ! 
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The  Tyrian  merchant,  shipping  at  his  door 
ivory  and  gold  and  silk  and  frankincense, 
sailed  as  before,  but,  saiHng,  cried  *For  Psestum!* 
And  now  a  Virgil,  now  an  Ovid  sung 
Paestum's  twice-blowing  roses:  while,  within, 
parents  and  children  mourned — and,  every  year 
('twas  on  the  day  of  some  old  festival,) 
met  to  give  way  to  tears,  and  once  again, 
talk  in  the  ancient  tongue  of  things  gone  by. 

S.  ROGERS 

800  THE  LOVER'S  PLEA 

WHY  striv'st  thou  to  be  gone  ? 
why  should'st  thou  so  desire  to  be  alone? 
thy  cheek  is  never  fair  when  none  is  by : 
for  what  is  red  and  white  but  to  the  eye? 
and  for  that  cause  the  heavens  are  dark  at  night, 
because  all  creatures  close  their  weary  sight : 
for  there's  no  mortal  can  so  early  rise, 
but  still  the  morning  waits  upon  his  eyes. 
The  early  rising  and  soon-singing  lark 
can  never  chant  her  sweet  notes  in  the  dark; 
for  sleep  she  ne'er  so  little  or  so  long, 
yet  still  the  morning  will  attend  her  song. 
All  creatures  that  beneath  bright  Cynthia  be, 
have  appetite  unto  society: 
the  overflowing  waves  would  have  a  bound 
within  the  confines  of  the  spacious  ground, 
and  all  their  shady  currents  would  be  placed 
in  hollow  of  the  solitary  vast, 
but  that  they  loathe  to  let  their  soft  streams  sing 
where  none  can  hear  their  gentle  murmuring. 

F.  BEAUMONT 

801  EVE'S  RELATION  OF  HER  DREAM  TO  ADAM 

OSOLE  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 
my  glory,  my  perfedlion,  glad  I  see 
thy  face,  and  morn  returned;  for  I  this  night — 
such  night  till  this  I  never  passed — have  dreamed, 
if  dreamed,  not  as  I  oft  am  wont,  of  thee, 
works  of  day  past,  or  morrow's  next  design, 
but  of  offence  and  trouble,  which  my  mind 
knew  never  till  this  irksome  night.    Methought, 
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close  at  mine  ear,  one  called  me  forth  to  walk 
with  gentle  voice— I  thought  it  thine.     It  said, 
'Why  sleepest  thou.  Eve?  now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
the  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
to  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
tunes  sweetest  his  love-laboured  song:  now  reigns 
full-orbed  the  moon  and,  with  more  pleasing  light, 
shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things ;  in  vain, 
if  none  regard.     Heaven  wakes  with  all  his  eyes, 
whom  to  behold  but  thee.  Nature's  desire? 
in  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment 
attra<5led  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze.' 

802  I  rose  as  at  thy  call,  but  found  thee  not; 
to  find  thee  I  diredled  then  my  walk; 

and  on,  methought,  alone  I  passed  through  ways 

that  brought  me  on  a  sudden  to  the  tree 

of  interdidled  knowledge.     Fair  it  seemed, 

much  fairer  to  my  fancy,  than  by  day ; 

and,  as  I  wondering  looked,  beside  it  stood 

one  shaped  and  winged  like  one  of  those  from  Heaven, 

by  us  oft  seen :  his  deWy  locks  distilled 

ambrosia.     On  that  tree  he  also  gazed ; 

and  *0  fair  plant,'  said  he,  'with  fruit  surcharged, 

deigns  none  to  ease  thy  load  and  taste  thy  sweet, 

nor  God,  nor  man!  is  knowledge  so  despised? 

or  envy  or  what  reserve  forbids  to  taste? 

forbid  who  will, 'none  shall  from  me  withhold 

longer  thy  offered  good";  why  else  set  here?' 

This  said,  he  paused  not,  but  with  venturous  arm 

he  plucked,  he  tasted.     Me  damp  horror  chilled 

at  such  bold  words,  vouched  with  a  deed  so  bold; 

but  he  thus  overjoyed :  *  O  fruit  divine 

sweet  of  thyself,  but  much  more  sweet  thus  cropt, 

forbidden  here,  it  seems  as  only  fit 

for  Gods,  yet  able  to  make  Gods  of  men. 

803  And  why  not  Gods  of  men,  since  good,  the  more 
communicated,  more  abundant  grows, 

the  author  not  impaired,  but  honoured  more? 
Here,  happy  creature,  fair  angelic  Eve ! 
partake  thou  also  ;  happy  though  thou  art, 
happier  thou  mayest  be,  worthier  canst  not  be. 
Taste  this  and  be  henceforth  among  the  Gods, 
thyself  a  Goddess,  not  to  earth  confined, 
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but  sometimes  in  the  air,  as  we,  sometimes 

ascend  to  Heaven,  by  merit  thine,  and  see 

what  life  the  Gods  Hve  there,  and  such  live  thou/ 

So  saying  he  drew  nigh,  and  to  me  held, 

even  to  my  mouth  of  that  same  fruit  held  part 

which  he  had  plucked:  the  pleasant  savoury  smell 

so  quickened  appetite,  that  I,  methought, 

could  not  but  taste.     Forthwith  up  to  the  clouds 

with  him  I  flew  and  underneath  beheld 

the  earth  outstretched  immense,  a  prospedl  wide 

and  various.     Wondering  at  my  flight  and  change 

to  this  high  exaltation,  suddenly 

my  guide  was  gone,  and   I,  methought,  sunk  down 

and  fell  asleep ;  but  oh,  how  glad  I  waked 

to  And  this  but  a  dream  !' 

J.   MILTON 
804  LADY  MACBETH^MACBETH 

Z.J/.TT  THY,  worthy  thane, 

VV    you  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
so  brainsickly  of  things. — Go,  get  some  water, 
and  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. — 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place? 
they  must  lie  there :  go,  carry  them ;  and  smear 
the  sleepy  grooms  with  blood, 

M.  ril  go  no  more  : 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
look  on't  again  I  dare  not. 

L,M,  Infirm  of  purpose  ! 

Give  me  the  daggers:  the  sleeping  and  the  dead 
are  but  as  picflures :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
that  fears  a  painted  devil.     If  he  do  bleed, 
ril  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
for  it  must  seem  their  guilt. 

M,  Whence  is  that  knocking! 

How  is*t  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me? 
What   hands   are   here  ?   ha !    they  pluck   out  mine 

eyes! 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
clean  from  my  hand  ?    No  ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
the  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
making  the  green  one  red. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
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805  ARMANUS  TO  MARCUS  TULLIUS,    WHOM  HE  HAD 

SUPPOSED  DEAD 

SACRED  ^irit, 
that  from  the  ever-springing  fields  art  come 
to  this  unhallowed  ground,  why  dost  thou  shake 
thy  threatening  sword,  and  so  austerely  bend 
thy  incorporeal  brow  against  the  man 
that  ever  loved  and  honoured  Tullius'  name 
so  dear,  the  natural  antipathy 
betwixt  my  frail  and  thy  immortal  substance, 
which  guilty  creatures  tremble  to  behold, 
and  drives   their  cold   blood   through   their   shaking 

joints, 
nothing  dismays  me,  but  with  open  arms 
run  to  embrace  thy  shadow  ?    Shun  me  not ; 
.  by  all  my  hopes  of  future  happiness, 
tell  me  but  who  they  were  contrived  thy  death, 
and  though  the  Cyclops  guard  them,  or  the  race 
that  from  his  kingdom  durst  attempt  to  drive 
the  star-crowned  monarch,  yet  my  vengeful  flame 
shall  strike  them  down  to  hell,  where  thou  shalt  hear, 
to  those  blest  shades  where  all  the  worthies  live, 
their  tortured  souls  with  anguish  howl  and  yell : 
then  do  not  fly  my  arms. 

r.  BEAUMONT 

806  CLEOPATRA   ON  THE  CYDNUS 

HER  galley  down  the  silver  Cydnus  rowed, 
the  tackling  silk,  the  streamers  waved  with  gold ; 
the  gentle  winds  were  lodged  in  purple  sails ; 
her  nymphs,  like  Nereids,  round  her  couch  were  placed, 
where  she,  another  sea-born  Venus  lay ; 
she  lay,  and  leant  her  cheek  upon  her  hand, 
and  cast  a  look  so  languishingly  sweet, 
as  if,  secure  of  all  beholders'  hearts, 
negledling  she  could  take  *em ;  boys,  like  Cupids, 
stood  fanning  with  their  painted  wings  the  winds, 
that  played  about  her  face :  but  if  she  smiled, 
a  darting  glory  seemed  to  blaze  abroad, 
that  men's  desiring  eyes  were  never  wearied, 
but  hung  upon  the  objedl.    To  soft  flutes 
F.s.    Ill  •  16 
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the  silver  oars  kept  time;  and  while  they  play'd, 

the  hearing  gave  new  pleasure  to  the  sight ; 

and  both  to  thought.    'Twas   heaven    or    somewhat 

more; 
for  she  so  charmed  all  hearts,  that  gazing  crowds 
stood  panting  on  the  shore,  and  wanted  breath 
to  give  their  welcome  voice. 

J.  DRYDEN 

807  WHAT  IT  IS  TO  BE  A  KING 

WHY  man,  I  never  was  a  prince  till  now. 
'Tis  not  the  bar^d  pate,  the  bended  knees, 
gilt  tipstaffs,  Tyrian  purple,  chaires  of  state, 
troopes  of  pide  butterflies,  that  flutter  still 
in  greatness'  summer,  that  confirme  a  prince ; 
'tis  not  the  unsavoury  breath  of  multitudes, 
showting  and  clapping  with  confused  dinne, 
that  makes  a  prince.     No,  Lucio,  he*s  a  king, 
a  true  right  king,  that  dares  doe  ought,  save  wrong, 
feares  nothing  mortall,  but  to  be  unjust; 
who  is  not  blowne  up  with  the  flattering  puffes 
of  spungy  sycophants :  who  stands  unmov'd, 
despight  the  justling  of  opinion : 
who  can  enjoy  himselfe,  maugre  the  throng 
that  strive  to  presse  his  quiet  out  of  him: 
who  sits  upon  Jove's  footestoole,  as  I  doe, 
adoring,  not  affedling  majesty; 
whose  brow  is  wreathed  with  the  silver  crown 
of  cleare  content :  this,  Lucio,  is  a  king, 
and  of  this  empire  every  man's  possest, 
that's  worth  his  soul. 

J.  MARSTON 

808  BELLARIO—PHARAMOND 

Bel    T  CONFESS 

X  (urge  it  no  more)  that,  big  with  evil  thoughts, 
I  set  upon  her,  and  did  make  my  aim 
her  death.    For  charity  let  fall  at  once 
the  punishment  you  mean,  and  do  not  load 
this  weary  flesh  with  tortures. 

Pha,  I  will  know 

who  hired  thee  to  this  deed. 

Bel,   Mine  own  revenge. 

PAa.  Revenge!  for  what? 
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Bel,  It  pleas'd  her  to  receive 

me  as  her  page  and,  when  my  fortunes  ebbed, 
that  men  strid  o'er  them  careless,  she  did  shower 
her  welcome  graces  on  me  and  did  swell 
my  fortunes,  till  they  overflowed  their  banks, 
threatening  the  men  that  crossed  *em ;  when,  as  swift 
as  storms  arise  at  sea,  she  turned  her  eyes   . 
to  burning  suns  upon  me,  and  did  dry 
the  streams  she  had  bestowed,  leaving  me  worse 
and  more  contemned  than  other  little  brooks, 
because  I  had  been  great.     In  short,  I  knew 
I  could  not  live,  and  therefore  did  desire 
to  die  revenged, 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER 

809  FEMALE  FRIENDSHIP 

HELENA  TO  HERMIA 

IS  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 
the  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
when  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
for  parting  us, — O,  is  all  forgot? 
All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood  innocence? 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 
have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 
both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion, 
both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key ; 
as  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 
had  been  incorporate.    So  we  grew  together, 
like  to  a.  double  cherry,  seeming  parted ; 
but  yet  a  union  in  partition, 
two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem; 
so,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart: 
and  will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder, 
to  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend  ? 
It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  maidenly: 
our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it; 
though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

W.    SHAKESPEARE 
8jO  THESEUS  AND  THE  SUPPLIANT  QUEENS 

THE  most  in  years  of  all  the  mourning  train 
began :  but  swooned  first  away  for  pain, 
then  scarce  recovered  spoke;  Nor  envy  we 

16—2 
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thy  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  vidlory; 

'tis  thine,  O  king,  the  afflkfled  to  redress, 

and  fame  has  filled  the  world  with  thy  success, 

we  wretched  women  sue  for  that  alone, 

which  of  thy  goodness  is  refused  to  none,  • 

let  fall  some  drops  of  pity  on  our  grief, 

if  what  we  beg  be  just,  and  we  deserve  relief, 

for  none  of  us,  who  now  thy  grace  implore, 

but  held  the  rank  of  sovereign  queen  before ; 

till  thanks  to  giddy  Chance,  which  never  bears 

that  mortal  bliss  should  last  for  length  of  years, 

she  cast  us  headlong  from  our  high  estate, 

and  here  in  hope  of  thy  return  we  wait, 

and  long  have  waited  in  the  temple  nigh 

built  to  the  gracious  goddess  Clemency. 

But  reverence  thou  the  power  whose  name  it  bears, 

relieve  the  oppressed  and  wipe  the  widow^s  tears. 

J.  DRYDEN 
8ll  THE  SAME 

<T  WRECCHE,  which  that  wepe'and  waylle  thus, 
jL  was  whilom  wyf  to  kyng  Capaneus, 
that  starf  at  Thebes,  cursed  be  that  day ; 
and  alle  we  that  ben  in  this  array, 
and  maken  all  this  lamentacioun, 
we  leften  alle  oure  housbondes  at  the  toun, 
while  that  the  sege  ther  aboute  lay. 
And  yet  now  the  olde  Creon,  welaway ! 
that  lord  is  now  of  Thebes  the  dtee, 
fulfilde  of  ire  and  of  iniquity, 
he  for  despyt,  and  for  his  tyrannye, 
to  don  the  deede  bodyes  a  vilonye, 
of  alle  oure  lordes,  which  that  ben  i-slawe, 
hath  alle  the  bodies  on  a  heep  y-drawe, 
and  wol  not  suffren  hem  by  noon  assent 
nother  to  be  y-buried,  nor  y-brent, 
but  maketh  houndes  ete  hem  in  despite.* 
And  with  that  word,  withoute  more  respite, 
they  fillen  gruf,  and  criden  pitously; 
*Have  on  us  wrecched  wimmen  som  mercy, 
and  lat  our  sorwe  synken  in  thyn  herte.' 

G.  CHAUCER 
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812   T  WILL  go  forth  'mong  men,  not  mailed  in  scorn, 
X   but  in  the  armour  of  a  pure  intent. 
Great  duties  are  before  me  and  great  songs, 
and  whether  crowned  or  crownless,  when  I  fall 
it  matters  not,  so  as  God's  work  is  done. 
I've  learned  to  prize  the  quiet  lightning-deed, 
not  the  applauding  thunder  at  its  heels 
which  men  caU  Fame.     Our  night  is  past; 
we  stand  in  precious  sunrise,  and  beyond 
a  long  day  stretches  to  the  very  end. 
Look  out,  my  beautiful,  upon  the  sky!    ^ 
even  puts  on  her  jewels.     Look!  she  sets 
Venus  upon  her  brow.     I  never  gaze 
upon  the  evening  but  a  tide  of  awe, 
and  love,  and  wonder,  from  the  Infinite, 
swells  up  within  me,  as  the  running  brine 
from  the  smooth-glistening,  wide-heaving  sea, 
grows  in  the  creeks  and  channels  of  a  stream 
until  it  threats  its  banks.     It  is  not  joy, 
'tis  sadness  more  divine. 


813      AGAMEMNON'S   COMPLAINT  OF  ACHILLES' 

OBSTINATE  PRIDE 

HEAR  you,  Patroclus  ; — 
we  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answers : 
but  his  evasion,  wing'd  thus  swift  with  scorn, 
cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions. 
Much  attribute  he  hath:  and  much  the  reason 
why  we  ascribe  it  to  him:  yet  all  his  virtues, — 
not  virtuously  on  his  own  part  beheld, — 
do  in  our  eyes  begin  to  lose  their  gloss; 
yea,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish, 
are  like  to  rot  untasted.     Go  and  tell  him, 
we  come  to  speak  with  him :  and  you  shall  not  sin, 
if  you  do  say  we  think  him  over-proud, 
and  under-honest;  in  self-assumption  greater 
than  in  the  note  of  judgment;  and   worthier   than 

himself 
here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on, 
disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  conmiand, 
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and  underwrite  in  an  observing  kind 
his  humorous  predominance;  yea,  watch 
his  pettish  lunes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
the  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  adlion 
rode  on  his  tide. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

814       GIACOMO  AWAITING  THE  NEWS  OF  HIS  FATHER'S 

MURDER 

THOU  unreplenished  lamp!  whose  narrow  fire 
is  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  on  whose  edge 
devouring  darkness  hovers!  Thou  small  fiame, 
which,  as  a  dying  pulse  rises  and  falls, 
still  flickerest  up  and  down,  how  very  soon, 
did  I  not  feed  thee,  would'st  thou  fail  and  be 
as  thou  hadst  never  been!    So  wastes  and  sinks 
even  now,  perhaps,  the  life  that  kindled  mine: 
but  that  no  power  can  fill  with  vital  oil 
that  broken  lamp  of  flesh.     Ha !  'tis  the  blood 
which  fed  these  veins  that  ebbs  till  all  is  cold: 
it  is  the  form  that  moulded  mine,  that  sinks 
into  the  white  and  yellow  spasms  of  death ; 
it  is  the  soul  by  which  mine  was  arrayed 
in  God's  immortal  likeness  which  now  stands 
naked  before  Heaven's  judgment-seat  I — One !  Two ! 
the  hours  crawl  on:  and  when  my  hairs  are  white 
my  son  will  then  perhaps  be  waiting  thus, 
tortured  between  just  hate  and  vain  remorse; 
chiding  the  tardy  messenger  of  news 
like  those  which  I  expedl. 

p.    B.   SHELLEY 

81  <    SATIRE   UPON  UTOPIAN  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

GONZALO 

HAD  I  a  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, 
and  were  the  king  on't,  what  would  I  do? 
I'  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
execute  all  things :  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate ; 
letters  should  not  be  known ; 'riches,  poverty, 
and  use  of  service,  none;  contrail,  succession^ 
bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none: 
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no  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil: 

no  occupation;  all  men  idle,  all; 

and  women  too;  but  innocent  and  purej 

no  sovereignty; 

all  things  in  common  nature  should  produce 

without  sweat  or  endeavour:  treason,  felony, 

sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 

would  I  not  have:  but  nature  should  bring  forth, 

of  its  own  kind,  all  foizon,  all  abundance, 

to  feed  my  innocent  people. 

I  would  with  such  perfedlion  govern,  sir, 

to  excel  the  golden  age. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 


816 


COUNT  PALURIN 

TT  7 1  THIN  which  dreadfuU  prison  when  we  came, 
VV     the  noble  county  Palurin,  that  there 
lay  chained  in  gives,  fast  fettered  in  his  bolts, 
out  of  the  dark  dungeon  we  did  uprear, 
and  haled  him  thence  into  a  brighter  place, 
that  gave  us  light  to  work  our  tyranny. 
But  when  I  once  beheld  his  manly  face, 
and  saw  his  chear,  no  more  appaird  with  fear 
of  present  death,  than  he  whom  never  dread 
did  once  amate;  my  heart  abhorred  then 
to  give  consent  unto  so  foul  a  deed: 
that  wretched  death  should  reve  so  worthy  a  man. 
On  false  fortune  I  cry'd  with  loud  complaint, 
that  in  such  sort  overwhelms  nobility. 
But  he,  whom  neither  grief  ne  fear  could  taint, 
with  smiling  chear  himself  oft  willdd  me 
to  leave  to  plain  his  case  or  sorrow  make 
for  him;  for  he  was  far  more  glad  apaid, 
death  to  embrace  thus,  for  his  Lady's  sake, 
than  life,  or  all  the  joys  of  life,  he  said. 

R.  WILMOT 
817  MACBETH  ON  BANQUO 

"THIS  much  he  dares; 

-L     and,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 
he  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
to  adl  in  safety.    There  is  none,  but  he 
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whose  being  I  do  fear:  and,  under  him, 

my  Genius  is  rebuk'd;  as,  it  is  said, 

Mark  Antony's  was  by  Caesar.     He  chid  the  sisters, 

when  first  they  put  the  name  of  King  upon  me, 

and  bade  them  speak  to  him;  then,  prophet-like, 

they  hail'd  him  father  to  a  hne  of  kings: 

upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown, 

and  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 

thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand, 

no  son  of  mine  succeeding.    Ift  be  so, 

for  Banquo's  issue  have  I  fiPd  my  mind; 

for  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murder'd; 

put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 

only  for  them;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 

given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man, 

to  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings! 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 


818  ARCITETS  ADDRESS  TO  MARS 

THOU    mighty   one,    that   with    thy  power   hast 
turn'd 
gfreen  Neptune  into  purple,  whose  approach 
comets  prewarn ;  whose  havoc  in  vast  field 
unearthed  skulls  proclaim  ;  whose  breath  blows  down 
the  teeming  Ceres'  foison;  who  dost  pluck 
with  hand  armipotent  from  forth  blue  clouds 
the  mason'd  turrets;  that  both  mak'st  and  break'st 
the  stony  girths  of  cities;  me  thy  pupil, 
youngest  follower  of  thy  drum,  instrudl  this  day 
with  military  skill,  that  to  thy  laud 
I  may  advance  my  streamer,  and  by  thee, 
be  styFd  the  lord  o'  the  day.    Give  me,  great  Mars, 
some  token  of  thy  pleasure! 
Oh,  great  corredlor  of  enormous  times, 
shaker  of  o'er-rank  states,  thou  grand  decider 
of  dusty  and  old  titles,  that  heal'st  with  blood 
the  earth  when  it  is  sick,  and  cur'st  the  world 
of  the  plurisy  of  people ;  I  do  take 
thy  signs  auspiciously,  and  in  thy  name 
to  my  design  march  boldly ! — Let  us  go. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER 
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819  RETIREMENT 

CHAMONT 

I  SEE  there  is  no  man  but  may  make  his  paradise ; 
and  it  is  nothing  but  his  love  and  dotage 
upon  the  world's  foul  joys  that  keeps  him  out  on  *t ; 
for  he  that  lives  retired  in  mind  and  spirit 
is  still  in  paradise,  and  has  his  innocence 
partly  allow'd  for  his  companion  too, 
as  much  as  stands  with  justice.     Here  no  eyes 
shoot  their  sharp-pointed  scorns  upon  my  shame; 
they  know  no  terms  of  reputation  here, 
no  pundlual  limits,  or  precise  dimensions: 
plain  down-right  honesty  is  all  the  beauty 
and  elegancy  of  life  found  amongst  shepherds; 
for  knowing  nothing  nicely,  or  desiring  it, 
quits  many  a  vexation  from  the  mind, 
with  which  our  quainter  knowledge  does  abuse  us: 
the  name  of  envy  is  a  stranger  here, 
that  dries  men's  bloods  abroad,  robs  health  and  rest ; 
why,  here 's  no  such  fury  thought  on ;  no,  nor  falsehood, 
that  brotherly  disease,  fellow-like  devil, 
that  plays  within  our  bosom,  and  betrays  us. 

J.    FLETCHER 


820 


WE  gave  the  signe  of  battaile :  shouts  are  raised, 
that  shooke  the  heavens ;  pell  mell  our  armies 
joyne ; 
horse,  targets,  pikes,  all  against  each  oppos'd, 
they  give  fierce  shocke,  armes  thundered  as  they  clos'd  : 
men  cover  earth,  which  straight  are  covered 
with  men  and  earth ;  yet  doubtfuU  stood  the -fight ; 
more  faire  to  Carthage:  when  loe,  as  oft  we  see, 
in  mines  of  gold,  when  labouring  slaves  delve  out 
the  richest  ore,  being  in  sudden  hope, 
with  some  unlookt-for  veine  to  fill  their  buckets, 
and  send  huge  treasure  up,  a  sudden  dampe 
stifles  them  all,  their  hands  yet  stuffed  with  gold, 
so  fell  our  fortunes ;  for  looke,  as  we  stood  proud, 
like  hopeful  vidlors,  thinking  to  returne 
with  spoyles  worth  triumph,  wrathfull  Syphax  lands 
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with  full  ten  thousand  strong  Numidian  horse, 
and  joynes  to  Scipio ;  then  loe,  we  all  were  dampt ; 
we  fell  in  clusters,  and  our  wearyed  troopes 
quit  all.     Slaughter  ran  through  us  straight ;  we  flie. 

J.   MARSTON 

821  THEODOSIUS  TO   HIS  EUNUCHS 

I  WILL  put  off 
that  majesty  of  which  you  think  I  have 
nor  use  nor  feeling ;  and  in  arguing  ■  with  you, 
convince  you  with  strong  proofs  of  common  reason, 
and  not  with  absolute  power,  against  which,  wretches, 
you  are  not  to  dispute.     Dare  you,  that  are 
my  creatures,  by  my  prodigal  favours  fashioned, 
presuming  on  the  nearness  of  your  service, 
set  off  with  my  familiar  acceptance, 
condemn  my  obsequiousness  to  the  wise  dire^ions 
of  an  incomparable  sister,  whom  all  parts 
of  our  world,  that  are  made  happy  in  the  knowledge 
of  her  perfedlions,  with  wonder  gaze  on  ? 
And  yet  you,  that  were  only  born  to  eat 
the  blessings  of  our  mother  earth,  that  are 
distant  but  one  degree  from  beasts,  (since  slaves 
can  claim  no  larger  privilege,)  that  know 
no  further  than  your  sensual  appetites, 
or  wanton  lusts  have  taught  you,  undertake 
to  give  your  sovereign  laws  to  follow  that 
your  ignorance  marks  out  to  him  1 

P.  MASSINGER 

822  DELPHI  A  A   PROPHETESS^MAXIMIAN^DIOCLES 

Delph,  TS  it  not  strange,  these  wild  and  foolish  men 

JL    should  dare  to  oppose  the  power  of  Destiny? 

that  power  the  gods  shake  at?    Look  yonder  son. 
Max,    Have  you  spied  me?  then  have  at  you! 
Delph.  Do,  shoot  boldly; 

hit  me  and  spare  not,  if  thou  canst 
Dio.      Shoot,  cousin. 
Max,    I  cannot;  mine  arm's  dead,  I  have  no  feeling; 

or,  if  I  could  shoot,  so  strong  is  her  armed  virtue, 

she  would  catch  the  arrow  flying. 
Delph,  Poor  doubtful  people! 

I  pity  your  weak  faiths. 
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Dio,      Yout*  mercy,  mother! 

and  from  this  hour  a  deity  I  crown  yoU. 

Deiph,  No  more  ^f  that. 

Max,    Oh,  let  my  prayers  prevail  too ! 

Here,  like  a  tree,  I  dwell  else:  free  me,  mother, 
and,  greater  than  great  Fortune,  111  adore  thee. 

Delph,  Be  free  again,  and  have  more  pure  thoughts  in  you. 

J.    FLETCHER 
823  VALENTINE— PROTEUS 

VaL  "O  UFFIAN  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch ; 

Xv  thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion ! 
Pro,  Valentine! 
VaL  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or  love, — 

for  such  is  a  friend  now ;  treacherous  man ! 

thou  hast  beguird  my  hopes;  nought  but  mine  eye 

could  have  persuaded  me :  now  I  dare  not  say 

I  have  one  friend  alive;  thou  would'st  disprove  me. 

Who  should  be  trusted,  when  one's  right  hand 

is  perjured  to  the  bosom?   Proteus, 

I  am  sorry,  I  must  never  trust  thee  more, 

but  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 

The  private  wound  is  deepest:  O  time  most  accurst, 

'mongst  all  foes  .that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst! 
Pro,  My  shame  and  guilt  confounds  me. — 

Forgive  me,  Valentine:  if  hearty  sorrow 

be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 

I  tender  't  here;  I  do  as  truly  suffer 

as  e'er  I  did  commit. 
Val,  Then  I  am  paid ; 

and  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
824  VIRTUE  AND  ITS  TRIALS 

HERE  may  be  one 
young,    learned,    valiant,    virtuous,    and    full 
mann'd ; 
one,  on  whom  nature  spent  so  rich  a  hand, 
that  with  an  ominous  eye  she  wept  to  see 
so  much  consumed  her  virtuous  treasury. 
Yet  as  the  winds  sing,  through  a  hollow  tree, 
and  since  it  lets  them  pass  through,  let  it  stand, 
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whilst  a  tree  solid,  since  it  gives  no  way 

to  their  wild  rage,  they  rend  up  by  the  root: 

so  this  whole  man, 

that  will  not  wind  by  every  crooked  way, 

trod  by  the  servile  world,  shall  reel  and  fall, 

before  those  frantic  puffs  of  blind-bom  chance, 

that  pipe  through  empty  men,  and  .make  them  dance. 

Not  so  the  sea  raves  on  the  Libyan  sands, 

tumbling  the  billows  on  each  othet's  neck; 

not  so  the  surges  of  the  Euxine  sea 

near  to  the  frosty  pole,  where  free  Bootes 

from  those  dark  deep  waves  turns  his  radiant  team, 

swell,  being  enraged  even  from  their  inmost  deep, 

as  fortune  swings  about  the  restless  state 

of  virtue. 

G.   CHAPMAN 


8  25  FERDINA  ND—MIRA  NDA  -PROSPERO 

Fer.  npHIS  is  strange;  your  father's  in  some  passion 
JL    that  works  him  strongly. 

Mir,  Never  till  this  day 

saw  I  him  touched  with  anger  so  distempered. 

Pro.  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort, 
as  if  you  were  dismayed:  be  cheerful,  sir. 
Our  revels  now  are  ended.    These  our  a<flors, 
as  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,. and 
are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
and,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
the  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
the  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
and,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
leave  not  a  wreck  behind.    We  are*  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  on;   and  our  little  life 
is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Sir,  I  am  vexed; 
bear  with  my  weakness;  my  old  brain  is  troubled: 
be  not  disturbed  with  my  infirmity: 
if  you  be  pleased,  retire  into  my  cell, 
and  there  repose;  a  turn  or  two  PU  walk, 
to  still  my  beating  mind. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
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826  KALED  AND  LARA 

GRIEF  had  so  tamed  a  spirit  once  too  proud, 
her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never  loud; 
but  furious  would  you  tear  her  from  the  spot 
where  yet  she  scarce  believed  that  he  was  not, 
but  left  to  waste  her  weary  moments  there, 
she  talk'd  all  idly  unto  shapes  of  air, 
such  as  the*  busy  brain  of  Sorrow  paints, 
and  woos  to  listen  to  her  fond  complaints: 
and  she  would  sit  beneath  the  very  tree 
where  lay  his  drooping  head  upon  her  knee; 
and  in  that  posture  where  she  saw  him  fall, 
his  words,  his  looks,  his  dying  grasp  recall; 
herself  would  question,  and  for  him  reply ; 
then  rising,  start,  and  beckon  him  to  fly 
from  some  imagined  spedlre  in  pursuit; 
then  seat  her  down  upon  some  linden's  root, 
and  hide  her  visage  with  her  meagre  h^d, 
or  trace  strange  characters  along  the  sand — 
this  could  not  last— she  lies  by  him  she  loved; 
her  tale  untold — her  truth  too  dearly  proved. 

LORD  BYRON 

827  LOVER— LADY 

Lo,  TT  bumeth  yet,  alas,  my  heart's  desire — 

La,  -L    What  is  the  thing  that  hath  inflamed  thy  heart? 

Lo,  I  cannot  stop  the  fervent  raging  ire — 

La,  What  may  I  do,  if  thyself  cause  thy  smart? 

Lo,    Hear  my  request,  and  rue  my  weeping  chere. 
*  *  «  *     . 

La,  Thou  seekest  perchance  of  me  that  I  may  not. 

Lo,  Would  God  thou  would' st  as  thou  may'st  well  assent. 

La,  That  I  may  not  the  grief  is  mine,  God  wot 

Lo,  But  I  it  feel,  what  so  thy  words  have  meant. 

La,  Suspedl  me  not:  my  words  be  not  forgot. 

Lo,  Then  say,  alas,  shall  I  have  help  or  no? 

Im,  I  see  no  time  to  answer  yea,  but  no. 

Lo,  Say  yea,  dear  heart,  and  stand  no  more  in  doubt. 

La,  I  may  not  grant  a  thing  that  is  so  dear. 

Zjf,  Lo  with  delays  thou  drivest  me  still  about. 

La,  Thou  woqld'st.  xny  death,  it  plainly  doth  appe^u** 
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JLo,  First  may  my  heart  his  blood  and  life  bleed  out. 

La,  Then  for  my  sake,  alas,  thy  will  forbear. 

Lo,  From  day  to  day  thus  wastes  my  life  away. 

La,  Yet  for  the  best  suffer  some  smsdl  delay. 

SIR  T.  WYATT 

828  LAPIN  BOASTING  HIS  SKILL  IN  MAGIC  TO  BYRON 

TELL  him  this,  my  lord; 
if  knowledge  of  the  sure  events  of  things, 
even  from  the  rise  of  subjeifls  into  kings, 
and  falls  of  kings  to  subjeifls,  hold  a  power 
of  strength  to  work  it,  I  can  make  it  good. 
And  tell  him  this  too :  if  in  midst  of  winter 
to  make  black  groves  grow  green :  to  still  the  thunder ; 
and  cast  out  able  flashes  from  mine  eyes, 
to  beat  the  lightening  back  into  the  skies, 
prove  power  to  do  it,  I  can  make  it  good. 
And  tell  him  this  too :  if  to  lift  the  sea 
up  to  tfie  stars,  when  all  the  winds  are  still, 
and  keep  it  calm  when  they  are  most  enragfd; 
to  make  earth's  driest  palms  sweat  humourous  springs ; 
to  make  fix'd  rocks  walk,  and  loose  shadows  stand; 
to  make  the  dead  speak;  midnight  see  the  sun; 
mid-day  turn  midnight;  to  dissolve  all  laws 
of  nature  and  of  order — argue  power 
able  to  work  all,  I  can  make  sdl  good; 
and  all  this  tell  the  king. 

G.  CHAPMAK 

829  ANTONY—VENTIDIUS 

Ant,    'IPHOU  longest  to  curse  me,  and  I  give  thee  leave. 
X    I  know  thou  cam'st  prepared  to  rail.    Vent,  I  did. 

Ant,    m  help  thee — I  have  been  a  man,  Ventidius. 

Vent,  Yes,  and  a  brave  one;  but — 

Ant,    I  know  thy  meaning. 

But,  I  have  lost  my  reason,  have  disgraced 
the  name  of  soldier,  with  inglorious  ease ; 
in  the  full  vintage  of  my  flowing  honours, 
sate  still,  and  saw  it  prest  by  other  hands; 
fortune  came  smiling  to  my  youth,  and  wooed  it, 
and  purple  greatness  met  my  ripened  years. 
When  first  I  .came  to  empire,  I  was  borne 
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on  tides  of  people  crowding  to  my  triumphs  j 

the  wish  of  nations ;  and  the  willing  worid 

received  me  as  its  pledge  of  future  peace ; 

I  was  so  great,  so  happy,  so  beloved, 

fate  could  not  ruin  me  ;  till  I  took  pains, 

and  worked  against  my  fortune,  chid  her  from  me 

and  turned  her  loose;  yet  still  she  came  again. 

My  careless  days,  and  my  luxurious  nights, 

at  length  have  wearied  her,  and  now  she's  gone, 

gone,  gone,  divorced  for  ever. 

J.  DRYDEN 

830  MAX.  PICCOLOMINI—THE  COUNTESS  TERTSKY 

Max,  nPHIS  can  I  not  endure. 

JL   With  most  determined  soul  did  I  come  hither, 
my  purposed  a<flion  seemed  unblameable 
to  my  own  conscience — ^and  I  must  stand  here 
like  one  abhorred,  a  hard  inhuman  being; 
yea,  loaded  with  the  curse  of  all  I  love ! 
must  see  all  whom  I  love  in  this  sore  anguish, 
whom  I  with  one  word  can  make  happy . .  .  O ! 
my  heart  revolts  within  me,  and  two  voices 
make  themselves  audible  within  my  bosom. 
My  souPs  benighted :   I  no  longer  can 
distinguish  the  right  track.     O,  well  and  truly 
did'st  thou  say,  father,  I  relied  too  much 
on  my  own  heart     My  mind  moves  to  and  fro . . , 
I  know  not  what  to  do. 

Count  What!   you  know  not? 

does  not  your  own  heart  tell  you  ?    O  !  then 
m  tell  it  you.    Your  father  is  a  traitor, 
a  frightful  traitor  to  us!    And  'tis  yours 
to  make  the  amends — Make  you  the  son's  fidelity 
outweigh  the  father's  treason. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE /r<7/«  Schiller 

831  WALLENSTEIN—MAX.  PJCCOLOMINI 

Wal,  QOFT  cradled  thee  thy  Fortune  till  to-day; 
O  thy  duties  thou  couldst  exercise  in  sport, 
indulge  all  lovely  instindls,  a<fl  for  ever 
with  tmdivided  heart.     It  can  remain 
no  longer  thus.     Like  enemies,  the  roads 
^tart  from  each  other.    Duties  strive  with  duties, 
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thou  must  needs  choose  thy  party  in  the  war 
which  is  now  kindling  'twixt  thy  friend  and  him 
who  is  thy  Emperor. 
Max,  War !  is  that  the  namj  ? 

War  is  as  frightful  as  heaven's  pestilence. 
Yet  it  is  good,  is  it  heaven's  will  as  that  is. 
Is  that  a  good  war,  which  against  the  Empcrw 
thou  wagest  with  the  Emperor's  own  army? 
O  Gk>d  of  heaven !  what  a  change  is  this. 
Beseems  it  me  to  offer  such  persuasion 
to  thee,  who  like  the  fix'd  star  of  the  pole 
wert  all  I  gazed  at  on  life's  trackless  ocean  ? 
O  !  what  a  rent  thou  makest  in  my  heart  I 
the  ingrain'd  instindl  of  old  reverence, 
the  holy  habit  of  obediency, 
must  I  pluck  live  asunder  from  thy  name? 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE /f»W  SchilUr 

83a    HENRY  PERCY—HIS  UNCLE    THOMAS   PERCY  EARL 

OF  WORCESTER 


r,  TV  JAY,  then  I  cannot  blame  his  cousin  king, 
IN    that  wished  him  on  the  barren  mountain  st 


starve. 
But  shall  it  be  that  you, — that  set  the  crown 
upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man, 
and  for  his  sake  wear  the  detested  blot 
of  murderous  subornation, — shall  it  be 
that  you  a  world  of  curses  undergo, 
being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means, 
the  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather? 

W.  Peace,  cousin,  say  no  more : 

and  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book, 
and  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontents 
I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous; 
as  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit 
as  to  o'erwalk  a  current  roaring  loud 
on  the  unstedfast  footing  of  a  spear. 

//.  If  he  fall  in,  good  night: — or  sink  or  swim: 
send  danger  from  the  east  imto  the  west, 
so  honour  cross  it  from  the  north  to  south, 
and  let  them  grapple : — O,  the  blood  more  stirs 
to  rouse  a  lion,  than  to  start  a  hare ! 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
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833  PULCHERIA—TIMANTUS—CHRYSAPIUS 

Pul.   OTILL  in  his  sullen  mood?  no  intermission 
O  of  his  melancholy  fit  ? 

Tim,  It  rather,  madam, 

increases  than  grows  less. 

Pul.  Did  he  take 

no  rest,  as  you  could  guess? 

Chr,  Not  any,  madam. 

Like  a  Numidian  lion,  by  the  cunning 
of  the  desperate  huntsman  taken  in  a  toil 
and  forced  into  a  spacious  cage,  he  walks 
about  his  chamber;  we  might  hear  him  gnash 
his  teeth  in  rage,  which  opened,  hollow  groans 
and  murmurs  issued  from  his  lips,  like  winds 
imprisoned  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth 
striving  for  liberty;  and  sometimes  throwing 
his  body  on  his  bed,  then  on  the  ground, 
and  with  such  violence,  that  we  more  than  fear'd, 
and  still  do,  if  the  tempest  of  his  passions 
by  your  wisdom  be  not  laid,  he  will  commit 
some  outrage  on  himself. 

P.  MASSINGER 

834  MAXIMINIAN  ON  HIS   UNCLE  DIOCLESIAN 

WHAT  powerful  star  shined  at  this  man's  nati- 
.      vity, 
and  blessed  his  homely  cradle  with  full  glor>'? 
What  throngs  of  people  pr^ss  and  buzz  about  him, 
and  with  their  humming  flatteries  sing  him  Caesar! 
sing  him  aloud,  and  grow  hoarse  with  saluting  him  ! 
How  the  fiercQ-minded  soldier  steals  in  to  him! 
Carinus  sues,  the  emperor  entreats  him, 
all  eyes  live  on  him.    Yet  I  am  still  Maximinian, 
still  the  same  poor  and  wretched  thing,  his  servant. 
What  I  have  got  by  this?     I  have  gone  as  far 
to  woo  this  purblind  honour,  and  have  passed 
as  many  dangerous  expeditions, 
as  noble  and  as  high :  nay,  in  his  destiny, 
have  done  as  much,  swet  thorough  as  many  perils, 
only  the  hangman  of  Volusius  Aper, 
which  I  mistook,  has  made  him  emperor 
and  me  his  slave.    Can  the  gods  see  this, 
F.s.    Ill  17 
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see  it  with  justice,  and  confer  their  blessings 
on  him  that  never  flung  one  grain  of  incense 
upon  their  altars?  never  bowed  his  knee  yet? 

J.   FLETCHER 
835  ARCHAS  TO  HIS  MUTINOUS  SOLDIERS 

I   DO  believe  you  innocent,  a  good  man, 
and  Heaven  forgive  that  naughty  thing  that  wrong'd 
me! 
Why  look  ye  wild,  my  friends?  why  stare  ye  on  me? 
I  charge  ye,  as  ye  are  men,  my  men,  my  lovers, 
as  ye  are  honest  faithful  men,  fair  soldiers, 
let  down  your  anger!     Is  not  this  our  sovereign? 
the  head  of  mercy  and  of  law  ?  who  dares,  then, 
but  rebels  scorning  law,  appear  thus  violent? 
is  this  a  place  for  swords,  for  threatening  fires? 
the  reverence  of  this  house  dares  any  touch, 
but  with  obedient  knees  and  pious  duties? 
are  we  not  all  his  subje<5ls,  all  sworn  to  him? 
has  not  he  power  to  punish  our  offences, 
and  do   not  we  daily  fall  into  'em?    Assure  your- 
selves 
I  did  offend,  and  highly,  grievously; 
this  good  sweet  prince  I  offended,  my  life  forfeited, 
which  yet  his  mercy  and  his  old  love  met  with, 
and  only  let  me  feel  his  light  rod  this  way: 
ye  are  to  thank  him  for  your  general, 
pray  for  his  life  and  fortune,  sweat  your  bloods  for 
him. 

J.   FLETCHER 
836  CREON— ANTIGONE 

Cre,  00  would  I  not,  so  would  Eteocles. 

Ant  O  He  cruel  was,  you  fond  to  hold  his  hestes. 

C.  Is  then  a  fault  to  doe  a  king's  command? 

A,  When  his  commaund  is  cruel  and  unjust 

C,  Is  it  unjust  that  he  unburied  be? 

A,  He  not  deserved  so  cruel  punishment. 

C,  He  was  his  country's  cruel  enemie. 

A,  Or  else  was  he  that  held  him  from  his  right 

C,  Bare  he  not  armes  against  his  native  land? 

A*  Offendeth  he  that  seekes  to  winne  his  owne? 
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C  In  spite  of  thee  he  shal  unburyed  be. 

A,  In  spite  of  thee  these  hands  shall  bury  him* 

C  And  with  him  eke  then  will  I  bury  thee. 

A,  So  grant  the  gods  I  get  none  other  grave 

then  with  my  Polynices  dear  to  rest. 

C.  Go,  Sirs,  lay  hold  on  her  and  take  her  in. 

A,  I  will  not  leave  this  corps  unburyed 

C  Gmst  thou  undoe  the  thing  that  is  decreed! 

A,  A  wicked  foule  decree  to  wrong  the  dead. 

C.  The  ground  ne  shall  ne  ought  to  cover  him, 

A.  Creon,  yet  I  beseech  thee  for  thy  love. 

C  Away,  I  say,  thy  prayers  not  prevayle. 

G.  GASCOIGNE 
837  BASSANIOSHYLOCK—ANTONIO 

Bass.  npHIS  is  no  answer,  thou  imfeeling  man, 
i    to  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Shy,    I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answer. 

Bass,  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love? 

Sky,    Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill? 

Bass,  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 

Shy,    What,  would 'st  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice? 

Ant.    I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew; 
you  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
and  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height; 
you  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb; 
you  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
to  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
when  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven; 
you  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard, 
as  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what's  harder?) 
his  Jewish  heart: — ^therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 
make  no  more  offers,  use  no  further  means, 
but,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency, 
let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
838  THE  EFFICACY  OF  FAITH 

E  who  by  the  card 

o'  th'  world's  opinion  steers  his  course  shall 
harbour 

17—2 
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in  no  safe  port.    But  to  your  ear,  my  lord, 
I  give  this  free  account    Seven  winters  past, 
when  I  set  sail  from  Sicily,  a  storm 
o'ertook  the  ship  so  powerful  that  the  pilot 
gave  up  the  stem  to  th'  ordering  of  the  waves; 
his  art  and  hand  grown  useless:  those  kind  stars, 
the  sailors  used  t'  invoke,  were  lost  i'  th'  tempest, 
and  nothing  but  a  night  not  to  be  seen 
was  seen  by  us.    When  every  one  began 
t'  advance  himself  toward  death,  as  men  condemn*d 
to  th'  axe,  when  hope  of  pardon  is  shut  out; 
I,  spite  o'  th'  envious  cloud,  Iqok'd  up  to  heaven, 
and  darted  my  faith  thither,  vowing  to 
forsake  the  flatter'd  pomp  and  business  of 
the  faithless  world,  if  I  with  safety  might 
attain  the  land. 

O'  the  sudden,  night  forsook  us,  and  the  loud  - 
unruly  winds  fled  to  their  unknown  dwellings; 
•    when  a  soft  breath  'gan  whisper  to  our  sails, 
a  calm  was  to  ensue. 

W.  HABINGTON 

839  SAMSOtr 

CHORUS— MANOAH 

Ch,     "D  UT  he,  though  blind  of  sight, 

O  despised,  and  thought  extinguished  quite, 
with  inward  eyes  illuminated, 
his  fiery  virtue  roused 
from  under  ashes  into  sudden  flame; 
and  as  an  evening  dragon  came, 
assailant  on  the  perched  roosts, 
and  nests  in  order  ranged 
of  tame  villatic  fowl,  but  as  an  eagle 
his  cloudless  thunder  bolted  on  their  heads. 
So  Virtue,  given  for  lost, 
depressed  and  overthrown,  as  seemed, 
like  that  self-begotten  bird, 
in  the  Arabian  woods  embost, 
that  no  second  knows  nor  third, 
and  lay  erewhile  a  holocaust, 
from  out  her  ashy  womb  now  teemed, 
revives,  reflourishes,  then  vigorous  most 
when  most  una<flive  deemed; 
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and,  though  her  body  die,  her  fame  survives, 
a  secular  bird,  ages  of  lives. 

840  Man.  Come,  come;  no  time  for  lamentation  now 
nor  much  more  cause;  Samson  hath  quit  hiniself 
like  Samson,  and  heroicly  hath  finished 

a  life  heroic,  on  his  enemies 
fully  revenged ;  hath  left  them  years  of  mourning, 
and  lamentation  to  the  sons  of  Caphtor^ 
through  all  Philistian  bounds;  to  Israel 
honour  hath  left  and  freedom,  let  but  them 
find  courage  to  lay  hold  on  this  occasion; 
to  himself  and  father's  house  eternal  fame; 
and,  which  is  best  and  happiest  yet,  all  this 
with  God  not  parted  from  him,  as  was  feared, 
but  favouring  and  assisting  to  the  end. 
Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
or  knock  the  breast;  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 
dispraise,  or  blame;  nothing  but  well  and  fair, 
and  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble. 

841  Let  us  go  find  the  body  where  it  lies 

soaked  in  his  enemies'  blood,  and  from  the  stream 

with  lavers  pure  and  cleansing  herbs  wash  off 

the  clotted  gore.     I  with  what  speed  the  while 

will  send  for  all  my  kindred,  all  my  friends, 

tD  fetch  him  hence,  and  solemnly  attend^ 

with  silent  obsequy  and  funeral  train, 

home  to  his  (lather's  house.     There  will  I  build  him 

a  monument,  and  plant  it  round  with  shade 

of  laurel  ever-green,  and  branching  palm, 

with  all  his  trophies  hung,  and  adls  inroUed 

in  copious  legend,  or  sweet  lyric  song. 

Thither  shall  all  the  valiant  youth  resort, 

and  from  his  memory  inflame  their  breasts 

to  matchless  valour  and  adventures  high: 

the  virgins  also  shall,  on  feastful  days, 

visit  his  tomb  with  flowers,  only  bewailing 

his  lot  unfortunate  in  nuptial  choice, 

from  whence  captivity  and  loss  of  eyes. 

J.  MILTON 
84a  THB  OFFICE  OF  LOVE 

ND  when  the  dead  by  cruel  tyrant's  spite, 
lie  out  to  ravenous  birds  and  beasts  exposed. 
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his  yeamful  heart  pitying  that  wretched  sight, 
in  seemly  graves  their  weary  flesh  enclosed, 

and  strewed  with  dainty  flowers  the  lowly  hearse; 

then  all  alone  the  last  words  did  rehearse, 
bidding  them  softly  sleep  in  his  sad  sighing  verse. 

So  once  that  royal  maid  fierce  Thebes  beguiled, 

though  wilful  Creon  proudly  did  forbid  her, 
her  brother,  from  his  home  and  tomb  exiled, 
(while  willing  night  in  darkness  safely  hid  her) 
she  lowly  laid  in  Earth's  all  covering  shade: 
her  dainty  hands  (not  used  to  such  a  trade) 
she  with  a  mattock  toils,  and  with  a  weary  spade. 

Yet  feels  she  neither  sweat  nor  irksome  pain, 

till  now  his  grave  was  fully  finished; 
then  on  his  wounds  her  cloudy  eyes  'gin  rain, 
to  wash  the  guilt  painted  in  bloody  red: 
and  falling  down  upon  his  gordd  side, 
with  hundred  varied  'plaints  she  often  cry'd, 
'Oh,  had  I  died  for  thee,  or  with  thee  might  have 
died!* 

P.  FLETCHER 
843      WARWICK  BY  THE  DEAD  BODY  OF  GLOSTER 

I  DO  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 
upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-fam^  duke. 
See  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face! 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost, 
of  ashy  semblance,  meager,  pale  and  bloodless, 
being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart; 
who,  in  the  conflidl  that  it  holds  with  death, 
attraifls  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy; 
which  with  the  heart  there  cools  and  ne'er  retumeth 
to  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 
But  see,  his  face  is  black,  and  full  of  blood ; 
his  eyeballs  further  out  than,  when  he  liv'd, 
staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man; 
his  hair  up-rear'd,  his  nostrils  stretch'd  with  struggling: 
his  hands  abroad  displa/d,  as  one  that  grasp'd 
and  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued: 
look  on  the  sheets,  his  hair,  you  see,  is  sticking; 
his  well-proportioned  beard  made  rough  and  rugged, 
like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  lodg'd. 
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It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murder'd  here; 
the  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

844  FIRST  WITCH— HECATE 

HY,  how  now,  Hecate!  you  look  angerly. 
Have  I  not  reason,  beldams  as  you  are, 
saucy  and  over-bold?    How  did  you  dare, 
to  trade  and  traffick  with  Macbeth, 
in  riddles  and  affairs  of  death ; 
and  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms, 
the  close  contriver  of  all  harms, 
was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part, 
or  shew  the  glory  of  our  art? 
and,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done, 
hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son, 
spiteful,  and  wrathful;  who,  as  others  do, 
loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 
But  make  amends  now:  get  you  gone, 
and  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 
meet  me  i'  the  morning;  thither  he 
will  come  to  know  his  destiny. 
Your  vessels  and  your  spells  provide, 
your  charms,  and  every  thing  beside: 
I  am  for  the  air;  this  night  I'll  spend 
unto  a  dismal  and  a  fatal  end. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

845  FOREST  HYMN 

MY  heart  is  awed  within  me,  when  I  think 
of  the  great  miracle  that  still  goes  on 
in  silence  round  me — the  perpetual  work 
of  the  creation,  finished,  yet  renewed 
for  ever.     Written  on  thy  works  I  read 
the  lesson  of  thy  own  eternity. 
Lo!  all  grow  old  and  die — but  see,  again, 
how  on  the  faltering  footsteps  of  decay 
youth  presses — ever  gay  and  beautiful  youth 
in  all  its  beautiful  forms.     These  lofty  trees 
wave  not  less  proudly  that  their  ancestors 
moulder  beneath  them.    Oh!  there  is  not  lost 
one  of  earth's  charms :  upon  her  bosom  yet, 
after  the  flight  of  untold  centuries. 
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the  freshness  of  her  far  beginning  lies 

and  yet  shall  lie.     Life  mocks  the  idle  hate 

of  his  arch-enemy  Death — yea,  seats  himself 

upon  the  tyrant's  throne — the  sepulchre, 

and  of  the  triumphs  of  his  ghastly  foe 

makes  his  own  nourishment.     For  he  came  forth 

from  thine  own  bosom,  and  shall  have  no  end. 

W.  C.  BRYANT 

846  JAILOR— MARIUS 

Ja,    npHE  high  estate  your  lordship  once  did  wield, 

JL    the  many  friends  that  fawn'd  when  fortune  smil'd, 
your  great  promotions,  and  your  mighty  wealth, 
these  (were  I  Marius)  would  amate  me  so, 
as  loss  of  them  would  vex  me  more  than  death. 

Ma,    Is  lordship  then  so  great  a  bliss,  my  friend? 

J  a.    No  title  may  compare  with  princely  rule. 

Ma,   Are  friends  so  faithful  pledges  of  delight  ? 

J  a.    What  better  comforts  than  are  faithful  friends? 

Ma,    Is  wealth  a  mean  to  lengthen  life's  content? 

J  a.    Where  great  possessions  bide,  what  care  can  touch? 

Ma,   These  stales  of  fortune  are  the  common  plagues 
that  still  mislead  the  thoughts  of  simple  men. 
The  shepherd  swain,  that  'midst  his  country  cot 
deludes  his  broken  slumbers  by  his  toil, 
thinks  lordship  sweet,  when  care  with  lordship  dwells. 
The  trustful  man  that  builds  on  trothless  vows, 
whose  simple  thoughts  are  cross'd  with  scornful  ways, 
together  weeps  the  loss  of  wealth  and  friend: 
so  lordship,  friends,  wealth,  spring  and  perish  fast, 
where  death  alone  yields  happy  life  at  last 

T.  LODGE 

847  THE  LOVE  OF  HOME 

MATHIAS  TO  KING  LADISLAUS 

IF  it  be  true, 
dread  sir,  as  'tis  affirmed,  that  every  soil, 
where  he  is  well,  is  to  a  valiant  man 
his  natural  country,  reason  may  assure  me 
I  should  fix  here,  where  blessings  beyond  hope, 
from  you,  the  spring,  like  rivers,  flow  unto  me. 
If  wealth  were  my  ambition,  by  the  queen 
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I  am  made  rich  already  to  the  amazement 

of  all  that  see,  or  shall  hereafter  read 

the  story  of  her  bounty:  if  to  spend 

the  remnant  of  my  life  in  deeds  of  arms, 

no  region  is  more  fertile  of  good  knights, 

from  whom  my  knowledge  that  way  may  be  bettered, 

than  this  your  warlike  Hungary: — if  favour 

or  grace  in  court  could  take  me,  by  your  grant, 

far,  far,  beyond  my  merit,  I  may  make 

in  yours  a  free  eledlion;  but,  alas!  sir, 

I  am  not  mine  own,  but  by  my  destiny 

(which  I  cannot  resist)  forced  to  prefer 

my  country's  smoke  before  the  glorious  fire 

with  which  your  bounties  warm  me. 

P.  MASSINGER 

848  A  CHA  TES—  VENUS^jENEAS 

Ach.  nPHE  air  is  pleasant,  and  the  soil  most  fit 
A    for  cities,  and  society's  supports; 
yet  much  I  marvel  that  I  cannot  find 
no  steps  of  men  imprinted  in  the  earth.—— 

Ven.  Ho,  young  men!  saw  you,  as  you  came, 
any  of  all  my  sisters  wandering  here, 
having  a  quiver  girded  to  her  side, 
and  clothed  in  a  spotted  leopard's  skin? 

^n,  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  such. 

But  what  may  I,  fair  virgin,  call  your  name, 

whose  looks  set  forth  no  mortal  form  to  view, 

nor  speech  bewrays  aught  human  in  thy  birth? 

Thou  art  a  goddess  that  delud'st  our  eyes, 

and  shroud' St  thy  beauty  in  this  borrowed  shape: 

but  whether  thou  the  Sun's  bright  sister  be, 

or  one  of  chaste  Diana's  fellow-nymphs, 

live  happy  in  the  height  of  all  content, 

and  lighten  our  extremes  with  this  one  boon, 

as  to  instrucfl  us  under  what  good  heaven 

we  breathe  as  now,  and  what  this  world  is  call'd 

on  which  by  tempests'  fury  we  are  cast. 

C.  MARLOWE 

849  yUBA—SyPHAX 

jfub.    'T'HESE  are  all  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank, 

-I    perfedlions  that  are  placed  in  bones  and  nerves. 
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A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  views: 
to  civilize  the  rude  unpolished  world, 
and  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws ; 
to  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man; 
to  cultivate  the  wild,  licentious  savage 
with  wisdom,  discipline  and  liberal,  arts, — 
th'  embellishments  of  life:  virtues  like  these 
make  human  nature  shine,  reform  the  soul, 
and  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men. 
Syph,  Patience,  kind  heavens !  excuse  an  old  man's  warmth ! 
What  are  these  wond'rous  civilizing  arts, 
this  Roman  polish,  and  this  smooth  behaviour, 
that  render  man  thus  tradlable  and  tame? 
Are  they  not  only  to  disguise  our  passions, 
to  set  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts, 
to  check  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul, 
and  break  off  all  its  commerce  with  the  tongue; 
in  short,  to  change  us  into  other  creatures 
than  what  our  nature  and  the  gods  designed  us? 
850  Jub,  To  strike  thee  dumb,  turn  up  thy  eyes  to  Cato! 
there  ma/st  thou  see  to  what  a  godlike  height 
the  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man; 
while  good,  and  just,  and  anxious  for  his  friends, 
he's  still  severely  bent  against  himself; 
renouncing  sleep,  and  rest,  and  food,  and  ease, 
he  strives  with  thirst  and  hunger,  toil  and  heat; 
and  when  his  fortune  sets  before  him  all 
the  pomps  and  pleasures  that  his  soul  can  wish, 
his  rigid  virtue  will  accept  of  none. 
Syph.  Believe  me,  prince,  there's  not  an  African, 
that  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  deserts 
in  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow, 
but  better  pracfiises  these  boasted  virtues. 
Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase, 
amidst  the  running  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst, 
toils  all  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  night 
on  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down, 
or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn: 
then  rises  fresh,  pursues  his  wonted  game, 
and  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
a  new  repast  or  an  untasted  spring; 
blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury. 

J.  ADDISON 
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851  CHORUS— GISMUND A 

Ch,  I.  A  yTADAM,  forbear,  suppress  this  headstrong  rage. 
Gis,     iVl   Maidens,  forbear  your  comfortable  words. 
Ch.2.  O  worthy  Queen,  rashness  doth  overthrow 

the  author  of  his  resolution. 
Gts,    Where  hope  of  help  is  lost,  what  booteth  fear? 
Ch.  3.  Fear  will  avoid  the  sting  of  infamy. 
Gts.     May  good  or  bad  reports  delight  the  dead? 
Ch.4.  If  of  the  living  yet  the  dead  have  care. 
Gis.     An  easy  grief  by  counsel  may  be  cured. 
Ch.  I.  But  headstrong  mischief  princes  should  avoid. 
Gis.     In  headlong  griefs  and  cases  desperate? 
Ch.  2.  Call  to  your  mind,  Gismund,  you  are  the  Queen. 
Gis.     Unhappy  widow,  wife,  and  paramour. 
Ch.  3.  Think  on  the  king.     Gis.  The  king,  the  tyrant  king  ? 
Ch.  4.  Your  father.     Gis.  Yes,  the  murderer  of  my  love. 
Ch.  4.  His  force.     Gis.  The  dead  fear  not  the  force  of  men. 
Ch.  I.  His  care  and  grief     Gis.  That  neither  car'd  for  me 

nor  grieved  at  the  murder  of  my  love. 

My  mind  is  settled;  you,  with  these  vain  words, 

withhold  me  but  too  long  from  my  desire. 

Depart  ye  to  my  chamber. 

R.  WILMOT 

852  DEGREE 

ULYSSES 

Vlys.  'pvEGREE  being  vizarded, 

JL/  the  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre, 

observe  degree,  priority  and  place, 

insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 

office  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order ; 

and  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet  Sol 

in  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  sphered 

amidst  the  other:  whose  med'cinable  eye 

corredls  the  ill  asp^dls  of  planets  evil 

and  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king, 

sans  check,  to  good  and  bad;  but  when  the  planets 

in  evil  mixture  to  disorder  wander, 

what  plagues  and  what  portents !  what  mutiny ! 

what  raging  of  the  sea !  shaking  of  earth  ! 

commotion  in  the  winds !  frights,  changes,  horrors, 

divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
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the  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 

quite  from  their  fixure !     O,  when  degree  is  shaked, 

which  is  the  ladder  of  all  high  designs, 

the  enterprise  is  sick. 

853  Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 

and,  hark,  what  discord  follows!  each  thing  meets 

in  mere  oppugnancy:  the  bounded  waters 

should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores, 

and  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe : 

strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 

and  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead: 

force  should  be  right;  or  rather,  right  and  wrong 

(between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 

should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 

Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power, 

power  into  will,  will  into  appetite; 

and  appetite,  an  universal  wolf, 

so  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 

must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey, 

and  last  eat  up  himself     Great  Agamemnon 

this  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate, 

follows  the  choking. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

854  TIMOLEON'S  ACCEPTANCE  OF  COMMAND 

SUCH  honours 
to  one  ambitious  of  rule  or  titles, 
whose  heaven  on  earth  is  placed  in  his  command, 
and  absolute  power  o'er  others,  would  with  joy, 
and  veins  swollen  high  with  pride,  be  entertained. 
They  take  not  me ;  for  I  have  ever  loved 
an  equal  freedom,  and  proclaimed  all  such 
as  would  usurp  on  others'  liberties, 
rebels  to  nature,  to  whose  bounteous  blessings 
all  men  lay  claim  as  true  legitimate  sons: 
but  such  as  have  made  forfeit  of  themselves 
by  vicious  courses,  and  their  birthright  lost, 
'tis  not  injustice  they  are  mark'd  for  slaves, 
to  serve  the  virtuous.    For  myself,  I  know 
honours  and  great  employments  are  great  burthens, 
and  must  require  an  Atlas  to  support  them. 
He,  that  would  govern  others,  first  should  be 
the  master  of  himself,  richly  endued 
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with  depth  of  understanding,  height  of  courage, 
and  those  remarkable  graces  which  I  dare  not 
ascribe  unto  myse\f. 

p.  MASSINGER 

855  MUSTAPHA—PRIEST 

M,    T  S  it  in  us  to  rule  a  Sultan's  will  ? 

A  P,  We  made  them  first  for  good,  and  not  for  ilL 
M,  Our  Gods  they  are,  their  God  remains  above. 

To  think  against  anointed  power  is  death. 
P»    To  worship  tyrants  is  no  work  of  faith. 
M,  'Tis  rage  of  folly  that  contends  with  fate. 
P,    Yet  hazard  something  to  preserve  the  state. 
M.  Sedition  wounds  what  should  preserved  be. 
P,    To  wound  power's  humors,  keeps  their  honours  free. 
M.  Admit  this  true:  what  sacrifice  prevails? 
P.    Force  the  petition  is  that  never  fails. 
M.  Where  then  is  nature's  place  for  innocence  } 
P,    Prosperity,  that  never  makes  offence. 
M.  Hath  destiny  no  wheels  but  mere  occasion  ? 
P,    Could  east  upon  the  west  else  make  invasion  ? 
M,  Confusion  follows  where  obedience  leaves. 
P.  The  tyrant  only  that  event  deceives. 
M.  And  are  the  ways  of  truth  and  honour  such  ? 
P,    Weakness  doth  ever  think  it  owes  too  much. 
M,  Hath  fame  her  glorious  colors  out  of  fear? 
P,    What  is  the  world  to  him  that  is  not  there? 

LORD  BROOKE 

856  VIVIEN  TO  MERLIN 

WHAT,  O  my  Master,  have  you  found  your  voice  ? 
I  beg  the  stranger  welcome.     Thanks  at  last ! 
but  yesterday  you  never  open'd  lip, 
except  indeed  to  drink;  no  cup  had  we: 
in  mine  own  lady  palms   I  culPd  the  spring 
that  gathered  trickling  dropwise  from  the  cleft, 
and  made  a  pretty  cup  of  both  my  hands 
and  offer'd  you  it  kneeling:  then  you  drank 
and  knew  no  more,  nor  gave  me  one  poor  word ; 
O  no  more  thanks  than  might  a  goat  have  given 
with  no  more  sign  of  reverence  than  a   beard. 
And  when  we  halted  at  that  other  well, 
and  I   was  faint  to  swooning,  and  you  lay 
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foot-gilt  with  all  the  blossom-dust  of  those 
deep  meadows  we  had  traversed,  did  you  know 
that  Vivien  bathed  your  feet  before  her  own? 
And  yet  no  thanks :   and  all  through  this  wild  wood 
and  all  this  morning  when  I  fondled  you: 
boon,  yes,  there  was  a  boon,  one  not  so  strange- 
how  had  I  wronged  you  ?  surely  you  are  wise, 
but  such  a  silence  is  more  wise  than  kind. 

A.  TENNYSON 
857     THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS  TO  THE  KING  OF  FRANCE 

F  when  thou  hearest  of  thousands  who  have  fallen 
thou  sayest,  '  I  am  a  King !   and  fit  it  is 
that  these  should  perish  for  me;' — if  thy  realm, 
should,  through  the  counsels  of  thy  government, 
be  filled  with  woe,  and  in  thy  streets  be  beard 
the  voice  of  mourning  and  the  feeble  cry 
of  asking  hunger;  if  in  place  of  Law 
iniquity  prevail ;  if  Avarice  grind 
the  poor ;  if  discipline  be  utterly 
relaxed.  Vice  chartered.  Wickedness  let  loose ; 
though  in  the  general  ruin  all  must  share, 
each  answer  for  his  own  peculiar  guilt, 
yet  at  the  Judgment-day,  from  those  to  whom 
the  power  was  given,  the  Giver  of  all  power 
will  call  for  righteous  and  severe  account 
Chuse  thou  the  better  part,  and  rule  the  land 
in  righteousness :  in  righteousness  thy  throne 
shall  then  be  stablished,  not  by  foreign  foes 
shaken,  nor  by  domestic  enemies, 
but  guarded  then  by  loyalty  and  love, 
true  hearts,  Good  Angels,  and  All-seeing  Heaven. 

R.  SOUTHEY 
858      BISHOP  OF  ST  ANDREWS-QUEEN  DOROTHEA 

B.A.  nPHESE  nobles  and  myself 

X    that  are,  or  should  be,  eyes  of  commonweal, 
seeing  his  highness'  reckless  course  of  youth^ 
his  lawless  and  unbridled  vein  in  love, 
his  too  intentive  trust  to  flatterers, 
his  abjedl  care  of  counsel  and  his  friends, 
cannot  but  grieve ;  and  since  we  cannot  draw 
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i  his  eye  or  judgment  to  discern  his  faults, 
since  we  have  spoke  and  counsel  is  not  heard,  ' 
I,  for  my  part, — let  others  as  they  list, — 
will  leave  the  court,  and  leave  him  to  his  will, 
lest  with  a  ruthfiil  eye   I  should  behold 
his  overthrow,  which  sore    I  fear  is  nigh. 
Dor,  Ah  father,  are  you  so  estranged  from  love, 
from  due  allegiance  to  your  prince  and  land, 
to  leave  your  king  when  most  he  heeds  your  help? 
The  thrifty  husbandmen  are  never  wont, 
that  see  their  lands  unfruitful,  to  forsake  them; 
but  when  the  mould  is  barren  and  unapt, 
they  toil,  they  plough,  and  make  the  fallow  fat  : 
the  pilot  in  the  dangerous  seas  is  known ; 
in  calmer  waves  the  silly  seaman  strives. 

R.    GREENE 
859  POL  YPHONTES^MEROPE 

Pol.  T  T  THAT  mad  bewilderment  of  grief  is  this? 

Mer,   VV    Thou  art  bewildered:  the  sane  head  is  mine. 

P,  I  pity  thee  and  wish  thee  calmer  mind. 

M,  Pity  thyself;  none  needs  compassion  more. 

P.  Yet,  oh!  couldst  thou  but  adl  as  reason  bids! 

M,  And  in  my  turn  I  wish  the  same  for  thee. 

P,  All  I  could  do  to  soothe  thee  has  been  tried. 

M,  For  that,  in  this  my  warning,  thou  art  paid. 

P,  Knowst  thou  then  aught,  that  thus  thou  soundest  the 

alarm? 

M,  Thy  crime:  that  were  enough  to  make  me  fear. 

-P.  My  deed  is  of  old  date,  and  long  atoned. 

M.  Atoned  this  very  day,  perhaps,  it  is. 

P.  My  final  vidlory  proves  the  Gods  appeased. 

M,  O  vi^or,  vidlor,  trip  not  at  the  goal! 

/*.  Hatred  and  passionate  envy  blind  their  eyes, 

M,  O  heaven-abandoned  wretch,  that  envies  thee! 

P.  Thou  boldest  so  cheap,  then,  the  Messenian  crown? 

if.  I  think  on  what  the  future  hath  in  store. 

P.  To-day  I  reign:  the  rest  I  leave  to  Fate. 

M,  For  Fate  thou  waii'st  not  long;  since,  in  this  hour — 

P.  What?  for  so  far  she  hath  not  proved  my  foe — 

M,  Fate  seals  my  lips  and  drags  to  ruin  thee. 

M.  ARNOLD 
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860  ASTROLOGY 

THEKLA-— MAX.  PICCOLOMINI 

Th,  TTERE  six  or  seven 

Xi.  colossal  statues,  and  all  kings,  stood  round  me 

in  a  half-circle.     Each  one  in  his  hand 

a  sceptre  bore,  and  on  his  head  a  star; 

and  in  the  tower  no  other  light  was  there 

but  from  these  stars:  all  seemed  to  come  from  them. 

'These  are  the  planets,'  said  that  low  old  man, 

'they  govern  worldly  fates,  and  for  that  cause 

are  imaged  here  as  kings.     He  farthest  from  you, 

spiteful  and  cold,  an  old  man  melancholy, 

with  bent  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Saturn. 

He  opposite,  the  king  with  the  red  light, 

an  arm'd  man  for  the  battle,  that  is  Mars: 

and  both  these  bring  but  little  luck  to  man.' 

But  at  his  side  a  lovely  lady  stood, 

the  star  upon  her  head  was  soft  and  bright, 

and  that  was  Venus,  the  bright  star  of  joy. 

On  the  left  hand,  lo!   Mercury  with  wings. 

Quite  in  the  middle  glittered  silver  bright 

a  cheerful  man,  and  with  a  monarch's  mien; 

and  this  was  Jupiter,  my  father's  star: 

and  at  his  side  I  saw  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

861  Max,  O  never  rudely  will  I  blame  his  faith 
in  the  might  of  stars  and  angels! — 

For  fable  is  Love's  world,  his  home^  his  birth-place; 

delightedly  dwells  he  'mong  fays  and  talismans, 

.and  spirits,  and  delightedly  believes 

divinities,  being  himself  divine. 

The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 

the  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 

the  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty 

that  had  their  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain, 

or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 

or  chasms  and  wat'ry  depths ;  all  these  have  vanished : 

they  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason! 

but  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 

doth  the  old  instindl  bring  back  the  old  names, 

and  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone, 

spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 

with  man  as  with  their  friend;  and  to  the  lover 
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yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 
shoot  influence  down:  and  even  at  this  day 
'tis  Jupiter  who  gives  whatever  is  great, 
and  Venus  who  brings  everythii^  that's  fairl 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE /r/wi  Schiller 

862  PANTHSA   TO  ASIA 

WITH  our  sea^sister  at  his  feet  I  slept. 
The  mountain  mists,  condensing  at  our  voice 
under  the  moon,  had  spread  their  snowy  flakes, 
from  the  keen  ice  shielding  our  linked  sleep. 
Then  two  dreams  came.    One,  I  remember  not. 
But  in  the  other  his  pale  wound-worn  limbs 
fell  from  Prometheus,  and  the  azure  night 
grew  radiant  with  the  glory  of  that  form 
which  lives  unchanged  within,  and  his  voice  fell 
like  music  which  makes  giddy  the  dim  brain, 
faint  with  intoxication  of  keen  joy: 
*  Sister  of  her  whose  footsteps  pave  the  world 
with  loveliness — more  fair  than  aught  but  her, 
whose  shadow  thou  art — ^lift  thine  eyes  on  me.' 
I  lifted  them:  the  overpowering  light 
of  that  immortal  shape  was  shadowed  o'er 
by  love;  which,  from  his  soft  and  flowing  limbs, 
and  passion-parted  lips,  and  keen,  faint  eyes, 
steamed  forth  like  vaporous  fire;  an  atmosphere 
which  wrapped  me  in  its  all-dissolving  power, 
as  the  warm  ether  of  the  morning  sun 
wraps  ere  it  drinks  some  cloud  of  wandering  dew. 

P.   a   SHELLEY 

863  CHATILLON  AMBASSADOR  TO  PHILIP  KING  OF 

FRANCE 

THEN  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  siege, 
and  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands, 
hath  put  himself  in  arms ;  the  adverse  winds, 
whose  leisure  1  have  sta/d,  have  given  him  time 
to  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I ; 
his  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town, 
his  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 
F.s.    Ill  18 
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With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen, 
an  At^,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife ; 
and  all  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land, — 
rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries, 
with  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens, — 
have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 
bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs, 
to  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here : 
in  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits, 
than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er, 
did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide, 
to  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 
cuts  off  more  circumstance :  they  are  at  hand. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
864  DA  VID'S  LAMENT  OVER  ABSALOM 

HATH  Absalon  sustained  the  stroke  of  death? 
die,  David,  for  the  death  of  Absalon, 
and  make  these  cursed  news  the  bloody  darts, 
that  through  his  bowels  rip  thy  wretched  breast. 
Hence,  David,  walk  the  solitary  woods, 
and  in  some  cedar's  shade,  the  thunder  slew, 
and  fire  from  heav'n  hath  made  his  branches  black, 
sit  mourning  the  decease  of  Absalon ; 
against  the  body  of  that  blasted  plant 
in  thousand  shivers  break  thy  ivory  lute, 
hanging  thy  stringless  harp  upon  his  boughs, 
and  through  the  hollow  sapless,  sounding  trunk 
bellow  the  torments  that  perplex  thy  soul. 
There  let  the  winds  sit  sighing  till  they  burst ; 
let  tempest,  muffled  with  a  cloud  of  pitch, 
threaten  the  forests  with  her  hellish  face, 
and,  mounted  fiercely  on  her  iron  wings, 
rend  up  the  wretched  engine  by  the  roots 
that  held  my  dearest  Absalon  to  death. 
Then  let  them  toss  my  broken  lute  to  heaven, 
even  to  his  hands  that  beats  me  with  the  strings, 
to  show  how  sadly  his  poor  shepherd  sings. 

G.  PEELE 

86^5  LADY  NEUBRUNN—THEKLA 

Neu,    \70UR  heart,  dear  lady,  is  disquieted! 

X     and  this  is  not  the  way  that  leads  to  quiet. 
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Thek,  To  a  deep  quiet,  such  as  he  has  found, 

it  draws  me  on,  I  know  not  what  to  name  it, 

resistless  does  it  draw  me  to  his  grave. 

There  will  my  heart  be  eased,  my  tears  will  flow. 

O  hasten,  make  no  further  questioning! 

there  is  no  rest  for  me  till  I  have  left 

these  walls — they  fall  in  on  me.  . .  A  dim  power 

drives  me  from  hence. — Oh  mercy!  what  a  feeling! 

what  pale  and  hollow  forms  are  those!   they  fill, 

they  crowd  the  place !  more  still !  the  hideous  swarm ! 

they  press  on  me :  they  chase  me  from  these  walls  . .  . 

these  hollow,  bodiless  forms  of  living  men ! 

His  spirit  'tis  that  calls  me:  'tis  the  troop 

of  his  true  followers,  who  offered  up 

themselves  to  avenge  his  death :  and  they  accuse  me 

of  an  ignoble  loitering — they  would  not 

forsake  their  leader  even  in  his  death — they  died  for 

him ! 
and  shall  I  live?-— 

for  me  too  was  that  laurel-garland  twined 
that  decks  his  bier. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE  yh7w  Schiller 

866  DUKE  OF  YORK 


T 


'HE  army  of  the  queen  hath  got  the  field: 
JL     my  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me; 
and  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
turn  back,  and  fly,  hke  ships  before  the  wind, 
or  lambs  pursued  by  hunger-starved  wolves. 
My  sons — God  knows  what  hath  bechanced  them; 
but  this  I  know, — they  have  demean'd  themselves 
like  men  born  to  renown  by  life  or  death. 
Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me; 
and  thrice  cried, — Courage^  father!  fight  it  out! 
and  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side, 
with  purple  falchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
in  blood  of  those  that  had  encountered  him : 
and  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 
Richard  cried, — Charge!  and  give  no  foot  of  ground ! 
and  cried, — A  crown  or  else  a  glorious  tomb! 
a  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre! 
With  this,  we  charged  again:  but  out,  alas! 
we  bodged  again;  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 

18-2 
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with  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide, 

and  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching  waves. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

867  CA  SSIUS^BR  UTUS 

Cas,    T  TRGE  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself; 

vJ    have   mind  upon   your   health,   tempt  me  no 
further. 

Bru,  AvrsYf  slight  man! 

Cas,   Is't  possible? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler.? 
shall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  madman  stares.^ 

Cas.  O  ye  gods!  ye  gods!  must  I  endure  all  this.? 

Bru,  All  this?  ay,  more:  fret  till  your  proud  heart  break; 
go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
and  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I  budge? 
must  I  observe  you?  must  I  stand  and  crouch 
under  your  testy  humour?     By  the  gods, 
you  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
though  it  do  split  you:  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
rU  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
when  you  are  waspish. 

Cas.  Is  it  come  to  this? 

Bru.  You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier: 

let  it  appear  so;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
and  it  shall  please  me  well:  for  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

868  Cas.  Come,  Antony,  and  young  0<5lavius,  come, 
revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 

for  Cassius  is  a-weary  of  the  world: 

hated  by  one  he  loves;  braved  by  his  brother; 

checked  like  a  bondman;  all  his  faults  observed, 

set  in  a  note-book,  learned,  and  conn'd  by  rote, 

to  cast  into  my  teeth,    O,  I  could  weep 

my  spirit  from  mine  eyes! — There  is  my  dagger, 

and  here  my  naked  breast;  within,  a  heart 

dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold: 

if  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth ; 

I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart: 

strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar;  for^  I  know. 
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when  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,   thou  lov'dst  him 

better 
than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius. 
Bru,  Sheath  your  dagger: 

be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope; 
do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yok^d  with  a  lamb 
that  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire; 
who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
and  straight  is  cold  again. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

869  REPROOF  TO  A   FLATTERING  COURTIER 

DARE  ST  thou  mention 
aflfedlion,  or  a  heart,  that  ne'er  hadst  any? 
know'st  not  to  love  or  hate,  but  by  the  scale, 
as  thy  prince  does  't  before  thee?  that  dost  never 
wear  thy  own  face,  but  putt'st  on  his,  and  gather'st 
baits  for  his  ears;  livest  wholly  at  his  beck, 
and  ere  thou  darest  utter  a  thought's  thine  own, 
must  expedl  his ;  creep'st  forth  and  wad'st  into  him, 
as  if  thou  wert  to  pass  a  ford,  there  proving 
if  yet  thy  tongue  may  step  on  safely  or  no ; 
then  bring'st  his  virtue  asleep,  and  stay'st  the  wheel 
both  of  his  reason  and  judgment  that  they  move  not ; 
whit'st  over  all  his  vices,  and  at  last 
dost  draw  a  cloud  of  words  before  his  eyes, 
till  he  can  neither  see  thee  nor  himself? 
Wretch !   I  dare  give  him  honest  counsels,  I, 
dare  go  the  straightest  way  which  still's  the  shottest, 
walk  on  the  thorns  thou  scatterest,  parasite, 
and  tread  'em  into  nothing;  and,  if  thou 
then  lett'st  a  look  fall  of  the  least  dislike, 
I'll  rip  thy  crown  up  with  my  sword  at  height, 
and  pluck  thy  skin  over  thy  face,  in  sight 
of  him  thou  flatteresL 

J.  FLETCHER 

870  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK 

DUKE  OF  EXETER 

SUFFOLK  first  died:  and  York,  all  haggled  over, 
comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteeped. 
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and  cries  aloud,  ^  Tarry ^  dear  cousin  Suffolk! 

My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven; 

Tarry ^  sweet  soul,  for  mine,  then  fly  a-breast; 

As,  in  this  glorious  and  well-foughten  field. 

We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry  P 

Upon  these  words  I  came  and  cheered  him  up: 

He  smiled  me  in  the  face,  raught  me  his  hand,— 

And  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says,  ^  Dear  my  Lord, 

Commend  my  service  to  my  sovereign  P 

So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk^s  neck 

He  threw  his  wounded  arm  and  kissed  his  lips, 

And  so,  espoused  to  death,  with  blood  he  seziled 

A  testament  of  noble-ending  love. 

The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forced 

Those  waters  from  me  which  I  would  have  stopped ; 

But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me. 

And  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 

And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

871    KING  HENRY  V— ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY- 
EARL  OF  WESTMORELAND 

K,  H.  WJ^  must  not  only  arm  to  invade  the  French, 
VV    but  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
against  the  Scots  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
with  all  advantage. 

Cant,  They  of  those  marches,  gracious  sovereign, 
shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
our  island  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

K.  H,  We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchers  only, 
but  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot, 
who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbour  to  us; 
for  you  shall  read  that  my  great-grandfather 
never  went  with  his  forces  into  France, 
but  that  the  Scot  on  his  unfurnished  kingdom 
came  pouring,  like  the  tide  into  a  breach, 
with  ample  and  brim  fulness  of  his  force ; 
galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  assays, 
girding  with  grievous  siege  castles  and  towns; 
that  England,  being  empty  of  defence, 
hath  shook  and  trembled  at  the  ill  neighbourhood. 

Cant  She  hath  been  then  more  feared  than  harmed,  my 
liege. 
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\V,      But  there's  a  saying  very  old  and  true— 
If  that  you  will  France  win^ 
then  with  Scotland  first  begin, 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


872  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY  AND  BISHOP  OF 

ELY  TO  KING  HENRY  V 

Cant.  /GRACIOUS  Lord, 

V-X  stand  for  your  own:  unwind  your  bloody  flag; 

look  back  unto  your  mighty  ancestors: 

go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great-grandsire's  tomb, 

from  whom  you  claim;  invoke  his  warlike  spirit, 

and  your  great  uncle's,  Edward  the  black  prince, 

who  on  the  French  ground  played  a  tragedy, 

making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France, 

whiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 

stood  smiling  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 

forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility. 

O  noble  English,  that  could  entertain 

with  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France ; 

and  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by, 

all  out  of  work  and  cold  for  adiion ! 

Ely,    Awake  remembrance  of  these  valiant  dead, 

and  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats: 
you  are  their  heir,  you  sit  upon  their  throne; 
the  blood  and  courage,  that  renowned  them, 
runs  in  your  veins:   and  my  thrice-puissant  liege 
is  in  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth, 
ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprises. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

873  DIVERS  PROVIDENCES 

HAD  we  no  winter,  summer  would  be  thought 
not  half  so  pleasing:  and,  if  tempests  were  not, 
such  comforts  could  not  by  a  calm  be  brought; 
for  things  save  by  their  opposites  appear  not, 
both  health  and  wealth  is  tasteless  unto  some, 

and  so  is  ease  and  every  other  pleasure; 
till  poor  or  sick  or  grieved  they  become; 
and  then  they  relish  these  in  ampler  measure. 
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God^  therefore,  full  as  kind,  as  He  is  wise, 

so  tempereth  all  the  favours  He  will  do  us, 
that  we  His  bounties  may  the  better  prize: 

and  make  His  chastisements  less  bitter  to  us. 
One  while,  a  scorching  indignation  bums 

the  flowers  and  blossoms  of  our  hopes  away, 
which  into  scarcity  our  plenty  turns, 

and  changeth  new-mown  grass  to  parched  hay; 
anon  His  fruitful  showers  and  pleasing  dews, 

commixed  with  cheerful  rays.  He  sendeth  down; 
and  then  the  barren  earth  her  crop  renews, 

which  with  rich  harvests  hills  and  valleys  crown; 
for  as,  to  relish  joys.  He  sorrow  sends, 
so  comfort  on  temptation  still  attends. 

G.  WITHER 


874  THE  COUNTESS  TERTSKY  TO  HER  NIECE  THEKLA, 
PRINCESS  OF  FRIEDLAND,  WHO  IS  IN  LOVE  WITH 
MAX.  PICCOLOMINI 

Coun,    nPHOU  seest  it  with  a  lovelorn  maiden's  eyes. 
X    Cast  thine  eye  round,  bethink  thee  who  thou  art. 
Into  no  house  of  joyance  hast  thou  stepped, 
for  no  espousals  dost  thou  find  the  walls 
deck'd  out,  no  guests  the  nuptial  garland  wearing. 
Here  is  no  splendour  but  of  arms.    Or  think'st  thou 
that  all  these  thousands  are  here  congregated 
to  lead  up  the  long  dances  at  thy  wedding? 
Thou  seest  thy  father's  forehead  full  of  thought, 
thy  mother's  eye  in  tears:  upon  the  balance 
lies  the  great  destiny  of  all  our  house. 
Leave  now  the  puny  wish,  the  girhsh  feeling, 
O  thrust  it  far  behind  thee !     Give  thou  proof, 
thou'rt  the  daughter  of  the  Mighty — his 
who  where  he  moves  creates  the  wonderful. 
Not  to  herself  the  woman  must  belong, 
annexed  and  bound  to  alien  destinies. 
But  she  performs  the  best  part,  she  the  wisest, 
who  can  transmute  the  alien  into  self; 
meet  and  disarm  necessity  by  choice, 
and  what  must  be,  take  freely  to  her  hearty 
and  bear  and  foster  it  with  mother's  love. 
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875  What?  he  has  vanquished  all  impediment 
and  in  the  wilful  mood  of  his  own  daughter 
shall  a  new  struggle  rise  for  him?    Child!  Child! 
as  yet  thou  hast  seen  thy  father's  smiles  alone; 
the  eye  of  his  rage  thou  hast  not  seen.    Dear  child^ 
I  will  not  frighten  thee.     To  that  extreme, 

I  trust,  it  ne'er  shall  come.     His  will  is  yet 
unknown  to  me:  'tis  possible  his  aims 
may  have  the  same  diredlion  as  thy  wish. 
But  this  can  never,  never  be  his  will 
that  thou,  the  daughter  of  his  haughty  fortunes, 
shouldst  e'er  demean  thee  as  a  love-sick  maiden; 
and  like  some  poor  cost-nothing,  fling  thyself 
toward  the  man,  who,  if  that  high  prize  ever 
be  destined  to  await  him,  yet,  with  sacrifices 
the  hi^est  love  can  bring,  must  pay  for  it 

876  Thek.  I  thank  thee  for  the  hint.     It  turns 

my  sad  presentiment  to  certainty. 

and  it  is  so ! — Not  one  friend  have  we  here, 

not  one  true  heart!  we've  nothing  but  ourselves! 

0  she  said  rightly — no  auspicious  signs 
beam  on  this  covenant  of  our  affe(^ions. 
This  is  no  theatre,  where  hope  abides: 

the  dull  thick  noise  of  war  alone  stirs  here  : 
and  love  himself,  as  he  were  armed  in  steel, 
steps  forth,  and  girds  him  for  the  strife  of  death. — 
There's  a  dark  spirit  walking  in  our  house, 
and  swiftly  will  the  Destiny  close  on  us. 
It  drove  me  hither  from  my  calm  asylum, 
it  mocks  my  soul  with  charming  witchery, 
it  lures  me  forward  in  a  seraph's  shape, 

1  see  it  near,  I  see  it  nearer  floating, 

it  draws,  it  pulls  me  with  a  god-like  power — 
and  lo!  the  abyss — and  thither  am  I  moving — 
I  have  no  power  within  me  not  to  move! 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE  ^i?»«  Schiller 

877  WARSAW'S  LAST  CHAMPION 

WARSAW'S  last  champion  from  her  height  sur- 
veyed, 
wide  o'er  the  fields,  a  waste  of  ruin  laid, — 
O,  Heaven!  he  cried,  my  bleeding  country  save! — 
is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave? 
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Yet,  though  destru<5lion  sweep  those  lovely  plains, 
rise,  fellow-men!  our  country  yet  remains! 
by  that  dread  name,  we  wave  the  sword  on  high! 
and  swear  for  her  to  live! — with  her  to  die! 
He  said,  and  on  the  rampart-heights  arra/d 
his  trusty  warriors,  few,  but  undisma/d; 
firm-paced  and  slow,  a  horrid  front  they  form, 
still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm; 
low  murmuring  sounds  along  their  banners  fly, 
revenge,  or  death, — the  watch-word  and  reply; 
then  peal'd  the  notes,  omnipotent  to  charm,  1 

and  the  loud  tocsin  tolPd  their  last  alarm! — 
In  vain,  alas!  in  vain,  ye  gallant  few! 
from  rank  to  rank  your  voUey'd  thunder  flew: — 
O,  bloodiest  pi<^ure  in  the  book  of  Time, 
Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime; 
found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe, 
strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe! 

T.   CAMPBELL 


878 


SEMPRONI US— FORTIUS  SON  OF  CATO 


Sent,  /'^OOD  morrow.  Fortius!  let  us  once  embrace, 

V-J  once  more  embrace ;  whilst  yet  we  both  are  free. 
To-morrow  should  we  thus  express  our  friendship, 
each  might  receive  a  slave  into  his  arms: 
this  sun,  perhaps,  this  morning  sun's  the  last 
that  e'er  shall  rise  on  Roman  liberty. 

Por,  My  father  has  this  morning  called  together 
to  this  poor  hall  his  little  Roman  senate, 
(the  leavings  of  Pharsalia)  to  consult 
if  yet  he  can  oppose  the  mighty  torrent, 
that  bears  down  Rome,  and  all  her  gods,  before  it, 
or  must  at  length  give  up  the  world  to  Caesar. 

Sem,  Not  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  Rome 

can  raise  her  senate  more  than  Cato's  presence: 
his  virtues  render  our  assembly  awful, 
they  strike  with  something  like  religious  fear, 
and  make  even  Caesar  tremble  at  the  head 
of  armies  flushed  with  conquest:  O  my  Fortius! 
could  I  but  call  that  wondrous  man  my  father, 
would  but  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propitious 
to  thy  friend's  vows,  I  might  be  blessed  indeed! 

J.   ADDISON 


i 
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879  A   DROWNED  SOLDIER 

WALKING  next  day  upon  the  fatal  shore, 
among  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  their  men, 
which  the  full-stomach'd  sea  had  cast  upon 
the  sands,  it  was  my  unhappy  chance  to  light 
upon  a  face,  whose  favour  when  it  lived 
my  astonish'd  mind  informed  me  I  had  seen. 
He  lay  in  his  armour,  as  if  that  had  been 
his  coffin;  and  the  weeping  sea  (like  one 
whose  milder  temper  doth  lament  the  death 
of  him  whom  in  his  rage  he  slew)  runs  up 
the  shore,  embraces  him,  kisses  his  cheek; 
goes  back  again  and  forces  up  the  sands 
to  bury  him;  and  every  time  it  parts, 
sheds  tears  upon  him;  till  at  last,  (as  if 
it  could  no  longer  endure  to  see  the  man 
whom  it  had  slain,  yet  loath  to  leave  him)  with 
a  kind  of  unresolved  unwilling  pace, 
winding  her  waves  one  in  another,  (like 
a  man  that  folds  his  arms,  or  wrings  his  hands, 
for  grief)  ebb'd  from  the  body  and  descends, 
as  if  it  would  sink  down  into  the  earth, 
and  hide  itself  for  shame  of  such  a  deed. 

C.  TOURNEUR 

880  LEONIDAS'  ADDRESS   TO   THE  LEADERS  OF  THE 

GREEKS 

O  VENERABLE  synod,  whose  decrees 
have  called  us  forth  to  vanquish  or  to  die, 
thrice  hail !     Whatever  by  valour  we  obtain 
your  wisdom  must  preserve.    With  piercing  eyes 
each  Grecian  state  contemplate,  and  discern 
their  various  tempers.    Animate  the  cold, 
and  watch  the  faithless:  some  there  are  betray 
themselves  and  Greece;  their  perfidy  prevent, 
or  call  them  back  to  honour.     Let  us  all 
be  linked  in  sacred  union,  and  the  Greeks 
shall  stand  the  world's  whole  multitude  in  arms. 
If  for  the  spoil,  which  Paris  bore  to  Troy, 
a  thousand  barks  the  Hellespont  overspread 
shall  not  again  confederated  Greece 
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be  roused  to  battle,  and  to  freedom  give, 
what  once  she  gave  to  fame?     Behold  we  haste 
to  stop  the  invading  tyrant.     Till  we  bleed, 
he  shall  not  pour  his  myriads  on  your  plains. 
But,  as  the  gods  conceal  how  long  our  strength 
may  stand  unconquered,  or  how  soon  must  fall, 
waste  not  a  moment,  till  consenting  Greece 
range  all  her  free-bom  numbers  in  the  field. 

R.   GLOVER 
88l  AJAX 

GREAT  Jove,  immure  my  heart,  or  girt  it  with 
some  ribs  of  steel,  lest  it  break  through  this  flesh, 
and  with  a  flame,  contracted  from  just  fury, 
set  fire  on  all  the  world!   how  am  I  fallen, 
how  shrunk  to  nothing,  my  fame  ravished  from  me, 
that  this  sly  talking  prince  is  made  my  rival 
in  great  Achilles'  armour!  is  it  day? 
and  can  a  cloud,  darker  than  night,  so  muffle 
your  eyes,  they  cannot  reach  the  promontory, 
beneath  which  now  the  Grecian  fleet  rides  safe, 
which  I  so  late  rescued  from  Trojan  flames, 
when  He<5lor,  frightful  like  a  globe  of  fire, 
by  his  example  taught  the  enraged  youth 
to  brandish  lightning?  but  I  cannot  talk, 
nor  knows  he  how  to  fight,  unless  i'  th'  dark 
with  shadows.     I  confess,  his  eloquence 
and  tongue  are  mighty,  but  Pelides'  sword 
and  armour  were  not  made  things  to  be  talked  on, 
but  worn  and  us'd;  and  when  you  shall  determine 
my  juster  claim,  it  will  be  fame  enough 
for  him,  to  boast  he  strove  with  Ajax  Telamon, 
and  lost  the  prize,  due  only  to  my  merit. 

J.  SHIRLEY 
882  HARMOSAN 

NOW  the  third  and  fatal  conflitH;  of  the  Persian 
throne  was  done, 
and  the  Moslem's  fiery  valour  had  the  crowning  vi6lor>' 

won. 
Harmosan,  the  last  and  boldest  the  invader  to  defy, 
captive   overborne  by  numbers,  they  were  bringing 
forth  to  die. 
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Then  exclaimed  that  noble  captive — "  Lo !  I  perish  in 
my  thirsty 

give  me  but  one  drink  of  water,  and  let  then  arrive 
the  worst." 

In  his  hand  he  took  the  goblet,  but  awhile  the  draught 
forbore, 

seeming  doubtfully  th^  purpose  of  tl>e  foemen  to  ex- 
plore. 

Well  might  then  have  paused  the  bravest — for  around 
him  angry  foes 

with  an  hedge  of  naked  weapons  did  that  lonely  man 
enclose. 

"But  what  fear'st  thou?"  cri^d  the  Caliph:   "is  it, 
friend,  a  secret  blow? 

fear  it  not— our  gallant  Moslem  no  such  treacherous 
dealing  know: 

thou  may' St  quench  thy  thirst  securely,  for  thou  shalt 
not  die  before 

thou  hast  drunk  that  cup  of  water— this  reprieve  is 
thine — no  more." 

Quick  the  Satrap  dashed  the  goblet  down  to  earth  with 
ready  hand, 

and  the  liquid  sank  for  ever,  lost  amid  the  burning 
sand. 

"Thou  hast  said  that  mine  my  life  is,  till  the  water 
of  that  cup 

I   have  drained — then  bid   thy  servants  that  spilled 
water  gather  up." 

For  a  moment  stood  the  Caliph  as  by  doubtful  pas- 
sions stirred, 

then   exclaimed,    "For   ever   sacred  must  remain  a 
monarch's  word! 

bring  another  cup,  and  straightway  to  the  noble  Per- 
sian give: 

drink,  I  said  before,  and  perish — now  I  bid  thee  drink 
and  live." 

R.   C.  TRENCH 
883  IMOGEN 

I  SEE  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one: 
I  have  tired  myself;  and  for  two  nights  together 
have  made  the  ground  my  bed.     I  should  be  sick, 
but  that  my  resolution  helps  me. — Milford, 
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when  from  the  mountain-top  Pisanio  show'd  thee, 

thou  wast  within  a  ken:  O  Jove!    I  think 

foundations  fly  the  wretched;  such,  I  mean, 

where  they  should  be  relieved.    Two  beggars  told  me 

I  could  not  miss  my  way:   will  poor  folks  lie, 

that  have  afflidlions  on  Uiem,  knowing  'tis^ 

a  punishment  or  trial?    Yes;  no  wonder, 

when  riches  once  scarce  tell  true:  to  lapse  in  fulness 

is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need;  and  falsehood 

is  worse  in  kings,  than  beggars. — My  dear  lord ! 

thou  art  one  o'  the  false  ones:  now  I  think  on  thee, 

my  hunger's  gone;  but  even  before,  I  was 

at  point  to  sink  for  food. — But  what  is  this? 

here  is  a  path  to  't:  'tis  some  savage  hold: 

I  were  best  not  call;  I  dare  not  call;  yet  famine, 

ere  clean  it  overthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant 

Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards;  hardness  ever 

of  hardiness  is  mother. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


I 


884  KING  JOHN  TO  HUBERT 

HAD  a  thing  to  say; — ^but  let  it  go; 

the  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
is  all  too  wanton  arid  too  full  of  gawds 
to  give  me  audience : — if  the  midnight  bell 
did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
sound  one  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night; 
if  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand, 
and  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs; 
or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy, 
had  baked  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick; 
(which  else  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins, 
making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes, 
and  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 
a  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes); 
or  if  that  thou  couldst  see  me  without  eyes, 
hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone, 
without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words; 
then,  in  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts: 
but,  ah,  I  will  not ! 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
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885  TYRREVS  SOLILOQUY  ON  THE  MURDER  OF  THE 
TWO  PRINCES,  CHILDREN  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 

THE  tyrannous  and  bloody  afl  is  done; 
the  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre 
that  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 
Dighton  and  Forrest,  whom  I  did  suborn 
to  do  this  piece  of  ruthless  butchery, 
albeit  they  were  flesh'd  villains,  bloody  dogs, 
melting  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion, 
wept  like  two  children  in  their  death's  sad  story. 
O  thus,  quoth  Dighton,  lay  the  gentle  babes, — 
thuSj  thus,  quoth  Forrest,  girdling  one  another 
within  their  alabaster  innocent  arms: 
their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 
which  in  their  summer  beauty  kiss'd  each  other. 
A  book  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay; 
which  once,  quoth  Forrest,  almost  changed  my  mind; 
but,  0/  the  devil,— ihsr^  the  villain  stopped; 
when  Dighton  thus  told  on, — we  smoihePd 
the  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature, 
that  from  the  prime  creation  ^er  she  framed, — 
Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse 
they  could  not  speak;  and  so  I  left  them  both, 
to  bear  this  tidings  to  the  bloody  king. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

886  CASCA—CASSIUS 

Case.  'nniS  Caesar  that  you  mean:   is  it  not,  Cassius? 

Cos.      A    Let  it  be  who  it  is;  for  Romans  now 

have  thewes  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors; 
but,  woe  the  while !  our  fathers'  minds  are  dead, 
and  we  are  governed  with  our  mothers'  spirits; 
our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 

Case.  Indeed,  they  say  the  senators  to-morrow 
mean  to  establish  Csesar  as  a  king: 
and  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land,  . 
in  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cos.    I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger  then; 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius: 
therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong: 
therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat: 
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nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit; 
but  life,  being  weary  pf  these  worldly  bars, 
never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides, 
that  part  of  tyranny,  that  I  do  bear, 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


887  "   ALAS!"  said  they,  "such  fidlions  children  feare, 
/~V  these  are  not  terrours,  shewing  danger  neare, 
but  motives  sent  by  some  propitious  power, 
to  make  you  watchfuU  at  this  early  hower: 
these  proue  that  your  ui<^orious  care  preuents 
your  slouthfuU  foes,  that  slumber  in  their  tents. 
This  precious  time  must  not  in  uaine  be  spent, 
which  God  (your  helpe)  by  heau'nly  meanes  hath  lent." 
He  by  these  false  coniedlures  much  appeas'd, 
contemning  fancies,  which  his  mind  diseas'd, 
replies:  "I  should  haue  been  asham'd  to  tell 
fond  dreames  to  wise  men:  whether  Heau'n  or  Hell, 
or  troubled  Nature  these  effe<fls  hath  wrought, 
I  know,  this  day  requires  another  thought. 
If  some  resistless  strength  my  cause  should  crosse, 
fear  will  increase,  and  not  redeeme  the  losse; 
all  dangers,  clouded  with  the  mist  of  feare, 
seeme  great  farre  off,  but  lessen  comming  neare. 
Away,  ye  black  illusions  of  the  night ! 
if  ye,  combined  with  Fortune,  haue  the  might 
to  hinder  my  designes,  ye  shall  not  barre 
my  courage  seeking  glorious  death  in  warre." 

SIR   J.   BEAUMONT 


888  PRINCESS-^LEONORA 

Prin.     A    HAPPINESS  will  thus,  my  friend,  be  thine, 
l\  which  I  must  needs  forego;  say,  is  that  right? 

Le.       Thou  only  would'st  forego  what  thou  thyself, 
as  things  at  present  stand,  could'st  not  enjoy. 

Pk      So  calmly  shall  I  banish  hence  a  friend? 

Z^.       Rather  retain,  whom  thou  dost  seem  to  banish. 
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Pr,      The  duke  will  ne'er  consent  to  part  with  him. 

Le,      When  he  shall  see  as  we  do,  he  will  yield. 

Pr.      Tis  painful  in  one's  friend  to  doom  oneself. 

Le,      Yet  with  thy  friend,  thou'lt  also  save  thyself. 

Pr,      I  cannot  give  my  voice  that  this  shall  be. 

Le,      An  evil  still  more  grievous  then  expe<5l. 

Pr,      Thou  giv'st  me  pain, — uncertain  thy  success. 

Le.      Ere  long  we  shall  discover  which  is  right. 

Pr,      Well,  if  it  needs  must  be  so,  say  no  more. 

Le,      He  conquers  g^ef,  who  firmly  can  resolve. 

Pr,      Resolv*d  I'm  not;  but  even  let  it  be, 
if  he  does  not  absent  himself  too  long. 
And  let  us,  Leonora,  care  for  him, 
that  he  may  never  be  oppressed  by  want, 
but  that  the  duke,  e'en  in  a  distant  land, 
may  graciously  assign  him  maintenance. 

A.  SWANWICK /n?/«  Goethe 

889  THE    WIFE*S  DUTY  TO  HER  HUSBAND 

KATHARINA  TO  BIANCA 

FIE,  fie!  unknit  that  threatening  unkind  brow; 
and  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes, 
to  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor: 
it  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads; 
confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds; 
and  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 
A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain 'trouble^, 
muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty; 
and  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 
thy  head,  thy  sovereign;  one  that  cares  for  thee, 
and  for  thy  maintenance:  commits  his  body 
to  painfiil  labour  both  by  sea  and  land, 
to  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold, 
while  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe; 
and  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands 
but  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience, — 
too  httle  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
890  Such  duty  as- the  subje<5l  owes  the  prince, 
even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband; 
and,  when  she  is  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour, 
F.S.     Ill  19      • 
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and  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will, 

what  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel, 

and  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord?-^ 

I  am  ashamed  that  women  are  so  simple 

to  offer  war,  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace; 

or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 

when  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Why  are  our  bodies  soft  and  weak  and  smooth, 

unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world, 

but  that  our  soft  conditions  and  our  hearts, 

should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts? 

Come,  come  you  froward  and  unable  worms  I 

my  mind  has  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours, 

my  heart  as  great;  my  reason,  haply,  more, 

to  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown: 

but  now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws ; 

our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare,— 

that  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  indeed  least  arc. 

Then  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot, 

and  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot: 

in  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please, 

my  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease, 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 


891      CHARACTER  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE 

MILD,  affable,  and  easy  of  access 
*  he  was ;  but  with  a  due  reservedness ; 
so  that  the  passage  to  his  favour  lay 
not  common  to  all  comers;  nor  yet  was 
so  narrow,  but  it  gave  a  gentle  way 
to  such  as  fitly  might,  or  ought  to  pass. 
Nor  sold  he  smoke;  nor  took  he  up  to-day 
commodities  of  men's  attendances, 
and  of  their  hopes ;  to  pay  them  with  delay, 
and  entertain  them  with  fair  promises. 
But  as  a  man  that  lov'd  no  great  commerce 
with  business  and  with  noise,  he  ever  flies 
that  maze  of  many  ways,  which  might  disperse 
him  into  other  men's  uncertainties; 
and  with  a  quiet  calm  sincerity, 
he  effedls  his  undertakings  reaJly. 
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His  tongue  and  heart  did  not  turn  backs;  but  went 

one  way,  and  kept  one  course  with  what  he  meant. 

He  us'd  no  mask  at  all,  but  ever  ware 

his  honest  inclination  open-faced: 

the  friendships  that  he  vow'd  most  constant  were, 

and  with  great  judgment  and  discretion  plac'd. 

S.  DANIEL 

892  ADVERSITY  THE   TRIAL  OF  MAN 

IN  the  reproof  of  chance 
lies  the  true  proof  of  men :  the  sea  being  smooth, 
how  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
with  those  of  nobler  bulk! 
but  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
the  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 
the  strong-ribVd  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut, 
bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements, 
like  Perseus'  horse:  where's  then  the  saucy  boat 
whose  weak  untimbered  sides  but  even  now 
co-rivaird  greatness?  either  to  harbour  fled, 
or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.     Even  so 
doth  valour's  show  and  valour's  worth  divide 
in  storms  of  fortune:  for  in  her  day  and  brightness 
the  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  breese 
than  by  the  tiger:  but  when  the  splitting  wind 
makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 
and  flies  fled  under  shade,  why,  then  the  thing  of 

courage, 
as  roused  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathise, 
and  with  an  accent  tuned  in  selfsame  key, 
retorts  to  chiding  fortune. 

W,  SHAKESPEARE 

893  CARDINAL    WOLSEY'S  LAMENT 

FAREWELL!  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness ! 
this  is  the  state  of  man ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
the  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
and  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him: 
the  third  day,  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
and, — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
his  greatness  is  a-ripening, — nips  his  root, 

19—2 
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and  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured, 
like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
this  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory: 
but  far  beyond  my  depth:  my  high-blown  pride 
at  length  broke  under  me;  and  now  has  left  me, 
weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye ; 
I  feel  my  heart  new  opened.     O,  how  wretched 
is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours! 
There  is  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to, 
that  sweet  aspd<5l  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
more  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have; 
and  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
never  to  hope  again. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


894     THE  CONJUNCTION  OF  JUPITER  AND   VENUS 

HAPLESS  Greece! 
enough  of  blood  has  wet  thy  rocks,  and  stained 
thy  rivers:  deep  enough  thy  chains  have  worn 
their  links  into  thy  flesh:  the  sacrifice 
of  thy  pure  maidens,  and  thy  innocent  babes, 
and  reverend  priests,  has  expiated  all 
thy  crimes  of  old.     In  yonder  mingling  lights 
there  is  an  omen  of  good  days  for  thee. 
Thou  shalt  arise  from  midst  the  dust  and  sit 
again  among  the  nations:  thine  own  arm 
shall  yet  redeem  thee.     Not  in  wars  like  thine 
the  world  takes  part     Be  it  a  strife  of  kings — 
despot  with  despot  battling  for  a  throne — 
and  Europe  shall  be  stirred  throughout  her  realms, 
nations  shall  put  on  harness,  and  shall  fall 
upon  each  other,  and  in  all  their  bounds 
the  wailings  of  the  childless  shall  not  cease. 
Thine  is  a  war  for  liberty,  and  thou 
must  fight  it  single-handed.    Yet  thy  wrongs 
shall  put  new  strength  into  thy  heart  and  hand, 
and  God  and  thy  good  sword  shall  yet  work  out 
for  thee  a  terrible  deliverance. 

W.    C.    BRYANT 
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895  CHAR  ALOIS   VIEWING    THE  FUNERAL    PROCESSION 

OF  HIS   FATHER    THE   MARSHAL    OF    BURGUNDY 
WHOSE  DEAD   BODY  HAD  BEEN  DENIED  BURIAL 
BY  HIS  CREDITORS 

HOW  like  a  silent  stream  shaded  with  night, 
and  gliding  softly  with  our  windy  sighs, 
moves  the  whole  frame  of  this  solemnity! 
stay  here  awhile. — Rest,  rest  in  peace,  dear  earth! 
thou  that  brought'st  rest  to  their  unthankful  lives, 
whose  cruelty  denied  thee  rest  in  death ! 
here  stands  thy  poor  executor,  thy  son, 
that  makes  his  life  prisoner  to  bail  thy  death; 
who  gladlier  puts  on  this  captivity, 
than  virgins,  long  in  love,  their  wedding  weeds. 
Of  all  that  ever  thou  hast  done  good  to, 
these  only  have  good  memories;  for  they 
remember  best,  forget  not  gratitude. 
I  thank  you  for  this  last  and  friendly  love. 
And  though  this  country,-  like  a  viperous  mother, 
not  only  hath  eat  up  ungratefully 
all  means  of  thee,  her  son,  but  last  thyself, 
leaving  thy  heir  so  bare  and  indigent, 
he  cannot  raise  thee  a  poor  monument, 
such  as  a  flatterer  or  a  usurer  hath; 
thy  worth  in  every  honest  breast  builds  one, 
making  their  friendly  hearts  thy  iuneral  stone. 

P.    MASSINGER 

896  TIME 

BEHOLD,  the  world 
rests,  and  her  tired  inhabitants  have  paused 
from  trouble  and  turmoil.    The  widow  now 
has  ceased  to  weep,  and  her  twin  orphans  lie 
locked  in  each  arm,  partakers  of  her  rest 
The  man  of  sorrow  has  forgot  his  woes; 
the  outcast  that  his  head  is  shelterless, 
his  griefs  unshared.     The  mother  tends  no  more 
her  daughter's  dying  slumbers,  but  surprised 
with  heaviness  and  sunk  upon  her  couch, 
dreams  of  her  bridals.     E*en  the  heiflic,  lulled 
on  Death's  lean  arm  to  rest,  in  visions  wrapped. 
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crowning  with  Hope's  bland  wreath  his  shuddering 

nurse, 
poor  vicflim!  smiles.     Silence  and  deep  repose 
reign  o'er  the  nations;  and  the  warning  voice 
of  Nature  utters  audibly  within 
the  general  moral;  tells  us,  that  repose, 
deathlike  as  this,  but  of  far  longer  span, 
is  coming  on  us;  that  the  weary  crowds, 
who  now  enjoy  a  temporary  calm, 
shall  soon  taste  lasting  quiet,  wrapped  around 
with  graveclothes. 

H.   K.  WHITE 

897  OLIVER   TO  ROSALIND  AND  CELIA 

WHEN  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from  you, 
he  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
•  within  an  hour;   and,  pacing  through  the  forest, 
chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
lo!  what  befel!   he  threw  his  eye  aside, 
and,  mark,  what  objedl  did  present  itself: 
under  an  old  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss*d  with  age, 
and  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 
a  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair, 
lay  sleeping  on  his  back:  about  his  neck 
a  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itself, 
who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach'd 
the  opening  of  his  mouth ;   but  suddenly 
seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself, 
and  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
into  a  bush:   under  which  bush's  shade 
a  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 
lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch, 
when  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir;  for  'tis 
the  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 
to  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead: 
this  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man, 
and  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

898  CARDINAL  BEAUFORT— DUKE  OF  SUFFOLK— QUEES 

MARGARET— HUMPHREY  DUKE  OF  GLOSTER—DUKE 
OF  BUCKINGHAM 

Car,    A/TY  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable: 

iVX   if  those  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  person 
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from  treason's  secret  knife,  and  traitors'  rage, 
be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at, 
and  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech, 
'twill  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 

Suf.     Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady  here 

with  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couch'd, 
as  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear 
false  allegations  to  o'erthrow  his  state? 

Q.  M,  But  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to  chide. 

Glou,  Far  truer  spoke  than  meant:  I  lose,  indeed; — 
beshrew  the  winners,  for  they  played  me  false! 
and  well  such  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 

Buck.  Hell  wrest  the  sense,  and  hold  us  here  all  day: — 
lord  cardinal,  he  is  your  prisoner. 

Car,    Sirs,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guard  him  sure. 

Glou.  Ah,  thus  King  Henry  throws  away  his  crutch, 
before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body: 
thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side, 
and  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first. 
Ah,  that  my  fear  were  false!   ah,  that  it  were! 
for,  good  King  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 


899  ANTONY— VENTIDJUS 

Ant    T  IE  there,  the  shadow  of  an  emperor; 

J— rf  the  place  thou  pressest  on  thy  mother  earth 

is  all  thy  empire  now:   now  it  contains  thee: 

some  few  days  hence,  and  then  'twill  be  too  large, 

when  thou'rt  contra<5led  in  thy  narrow  urn, 

shrunk  to  a  few  cold  ashes;  then  0<5lavia, 

(for  Cleopatra  will  not  live  to  see  it) 

06lavia  then  will  have  thee  all  her  own, 

and  bear  thee  in  her  widowed  hand  to  Caesar; 

Caesar  will  weep,  the  crocodile  will  weep, 

to  see  his  rival  of  the  universe 

lie  still  and  peaceful  there, — 

I'm  now  turned  wild,  a  commoner  of  nature; 

of  all  forsaken,  and  forsaking  all ; 

live  in  a  shady  forest's  sylvan  scene, 

stretch'd  at  my  length  beneath  some  blasted  oak, 

I  lean  my  head  upon  the  mossy  bark. 
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and  look  just  of  a  piece  as  I  grew  from  it: 
my  uncomb'd  locks,  matted  like  mistletoe, 
hang  o'er  my  hoary  face;   a  murm'ring  brook 
runs  at  my  foot    The  herd  come  jumping  by  me, 
and  fearless  quench  their  thirst,  while  I  look  on, 
and  take  me  for  their  fellow-citizen. 
900     I  have  been  a  man,  Ventidius. 
Vent,  Yes,  and  a  brave  one;  but — 
Ant.  I  know  thy  meaning. 

But,  I  have  lost  my  reason,  have  disgraced 
the  name  of  soldier,  with  inglorious  ease. 
In  the  full  vintage  of  my  flowing  honours, 
sate  still,  and  saw  it  pressed  by  other  hands. 
Fortune  came  smiling  to  my  youth,  and  woo'd  it, 
and  purple  greatness  met  my  ripen'd  years. 
When  first  I  came  to  empire,  I  was  borne 
on  tides  of  people,  crowding  to  my  triumphs ; 
the  wish  of  nations,  and  the  willing  world 
received  me  as  its  pledge  of  future  peace; 
I  was  so  g^eat,  so  happy,  so  belov*d, 
fate  could  not  ruin  me;  till  I  took  pains 
and  work'd  against  my  fortune,  chid  her  from  me, 
and  turn'd  her  loose;  yet  still  she  came  again. 
My  careless  days,  and  my  luxurious  nights, 
at  length  have  wearied  her,  and  now  she's  gone, 
gone,  gone,  divorced  for  ever. 

J.  DRYDEN 


901  LEUCOTHOE—PHILOCLES 


Leuc,  /^  STAY  and  hear  me  yet ;  hear  but  a  word, 
V^    and  that  my  last,  it  may  be;  do  not  spill 
the  life  of  him  in  whom  my  life  subsists ; 
kill  not  two  lives  in  one!   Remember,  sir, 
I  was  your  daughter  once,  once  you  did  love  me; 
and  tell  me  then,  what  fault  can  be  so  great, 
to  make  a  father  murderer  of  his  child  ? 
for  so  you  are  in  taking  of  his  life. 
O  think  not,  sir,  that  I  will  stay  behind  him, 
whilst  there  be  asps,  and  knives,  and  burning  coal 
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no  Roman  dame  shall  in  her  great  example 
outgo  my  love. 
PhiL  Oh  where  will  sorrow  stay? 

Is  there  no  end  in  grief?  or  in  my  death 
not  punishment  enough  for  my  offence, 
but  must  her  grief  be  added  to  afflidl  me? 
Dry  up  those  pearls,  dearest  Leucothoe, 
or  thou  wilt  make  me  doubly  miserable. 
Preserve  that  life,  that  I  may  after  death 
live  in  my  better  part.     Take  comfort,  dear ; 
people  would  curse  me  if  such  beauty  should 
for  me  miscarry;  no,  live  happy  thou, 
and  let  me  suffer  what  the  law  inflidls. 

T.  MAY 


902     DUCHESS  OF  FLORENCE— DUKE    OF  SIENNA 

PRISONER  ■ 

Duck.  WJ^  must  not  be  too  hasty:  remember,  sir, 

V  V    the  wrong  and  violence  you  have  offered  us ; 
burnt  up  our  frontier-towns,  made  prey  before  you 
both  of  our  beasts  and  com ;  slain  our  dear  subjedls ; 
opened  the  fountain-eyes  of  thousand  widows 
that  daily  fling  their  curses  on  your  fury: 
what  ordinary  satisfaction  can  salve  this? 

Duke,  I  am  at  your  mercy,  lady;  'tis  my  fortune, 

my  stubborn  fate;  the  day  is  yours,  you  have  me: 
the  valour  of  one  single  man  has  crossed  me, 
crossed  me  and  all  my  hope ;  for  when  the  battles  . 
were  at  the  hottest  game  of  all  their  furies, 
and  conquest  ready  then  to  crown  me  vidlor, 
one  single  man  broke  in  one  sword,  one  virtue, 
and  by  his  great  example  thousands  followed ; — 
oh,  how  I  shame  to  think  on't!  how  it  shakes  me! 
nor  could  our  strongest  head  then  stop  his  fury, 
but,  like  a  tempest,  bore  the  field  before  him, 
till  he  arrived  at  me :  with  me  he  buckled ; 
a  while  I  held  him  play ;  at  length  his  violence 
beat  me  from  my  saddle,  then  on  foot  pursu'd  me, 
there  triumphed  once  again,  then  took  me  prisoner : 
when  I  was  gone,  a  fear  possessed  my  people. 

J.   FLETCHER 
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903  THOAS—JPHIGENIA 

Tho.  'T'HEN  go! 

Iph,     J-  Not  so,  my  king!   I  cannot  part 

without  thy  blessing  or  in  anger  from  thee. 
Banish  us  not!  the  sacred  right  of  guests 
still  let  us  claim:  so  not  eternally 
shall  we  be  severed.     Honoured  and  beloved 
as  mine  own  father  was,  art  thou  by  me: 
and  this  impression  in  my  soul  remains. 
Should  e'en  the  meanest  peasant  of  thy  land 
bring  to  my  ear  the  tones  I  heard  from  thee, 
or  should  I  on  the  humblest  see  thy  garb, 
I  will  with  joy  receive  him  as  a  god, 
prepare  his  couch  myself,  beside  our  hearth 
invite  him  to  a  seat,  and  only  ask 
touching  thy  fate  and  thee.     O  may  the  gods 
to  thee  the  merited  reward  impart 
of  all  thy  kindness  and  benignity! 
Farewell !    O,  do  not  turn  away,  but  give 
one  kindly  word  of  parting  in  return! 
so  shall  the  wind  more  gently  swell  our  sails, 
and  from  our  eyes  with  softened  anguish  flow 
the  tears  of  separation.     Fare  thee  well ! 
and  graciously  extend  to  me  thy  hand 
in  pledge  of  ancient  friendship. 

Tho,  Fare  thee  well! 

A.  SWANWICK  from  Goethe 


904  IPHIGENJA   IN  THE   TEMPLE  OF  DIANA 

BENEATH  your  leafy  gloom,  ye  waving  boughs 
of  this  old,  shady,  consecrated  grove, 
as  in  the  goddess'  silent  sandluary, 
with  the  same  shuddering  feeling  forth  I  step, 
as  when  I  trod  it  first,  nor  ever  here 
doth  my  unquiet  spirit  feel  at  home. 
Long  as  the  mighty  will,  to  which  Ibow, 
hath  kept  me  here  concealed,  still,  as  at  first, 
I  feel  myself  a  stranger.     For  the  sea 
doth  sever  me,  alas!   from  those  I  love, 
and  day  by  day  upon  the  shore  I  stand, 
my  soul  still  seeking  for  the  land  of  Greece. 
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But  to  my  sighs,  the  hollow-sounding  waves 
bring,  save  their  own  hoarse  murmurs,  no  reply. 
Alas  for  him!  who  friendless  and  alone, 
remote  from  parents  and  from  brethren  dwells; 
from  him  grief  snatches  every  coming  joy 
ere  it  doth  reach  his  lip.     His  restless  thoughts 
revert  for  ever  to  his  father's  halls, 
where  first  to  him  the  radiant  sun  unclos'd 
the  gates  of  heaven ;  where  closer,  day  by  day, 
brothers  and  sisters,  leagued  in  pastime  sweet, 
around  each  other  twined  the  bonds  of  love. 

A.  SWANWICK  from  Goethe 

905  JPHIGENEIA  AND  AGAMEMNON 

IPHIGENEIA,  when  she  heard  her  doom 
at  Aulis,  and  when  all  beside  the  king 
had  gone  away,  took  his  right  hand,  and  said, 
"O  £ither!    I  am  young  and  very  happy. 
I  do  not  think  the  pious  Calchas  heard 
distin<5lly  what  the  Goddess  spake.     Old  age 
obscures  the  senses.     If  my  nurse,  who  knew 
my  voice  so  well,  sometimes  misunderstood 
while  I  was  resting  on  her  knee  both  arms, 
and  hitting  it  to  make  her  mind  my  words, 
and  looking  in  her  face,  and  she  in  mine, 
might  not  he  also  hear  one  word  amiss, 
spoken  from  so  far  off,  even  from  Olympus?" 
The  father  placed  his  cheek  upon  her  head, 
and  tears  dropt  down  it,  but  the  king  of  men 
replied  not    Then  the  maiden  spake  once  more. 
"O  father!   sayest  thou  nothing?   Hear'st  thou  not 
me,  whom  thou  ever  hast,  until  this  hour, 
listened  to  fondly,  and  awakened  me 
to  hear  my  voice  amid  the  voice  of  birds, 
when  it  was  inarticulate  as  theirs, 
and  the  down  deadened  it  within  the  nest?" 
He  moved  her  gently  from  him,  silent  stiiL 

W.  S.  LANDOR 

906  A  PLEA  FOR  INDOLENCE 


w 


HAT,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 
a  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm; 
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above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind, 
above  the  passions  that  this  world  deform, 
and  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm? 

The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose: 
they  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray; 
where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour  grows, 
embittered  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
Even  those,  whom  fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray, 
the  most  renowned  of  worthy  wights  of  yore, 
from  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away; 
so  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumaean  shore 
retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

But  if  a  little  exercise  you  choose, 
some  zest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here. 
Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  the  Muse, 
or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal  year; 
or,  softly  stealing  with  your  watery  gear, 
along  the  brooks,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 
you  may  delude:   the  whilst,  amused,  you  hear 
now  the  hoarse  stream,  and  now  the  Zephyr's  sigh, 
attundd  to  the  birds  and  woodland  melody. 

J.  THOMSON 

907      LADY  MACBETH^DOCTOR  OF  PHYSIC— WAITING 

GENTLEWOMAN 

L,  M,  /^UT,  damned  spot!  out,  I  say! — One,  two;  why 
V^  then  'tis  time  to  do't. — Hell  is  murky ! — Fie, 
my  lord,  fie !  a  soldier,  and  afeard !  What  need  we 
fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our  powers  to 
account? — Yet  who  would  have  thought  the  old  man 
to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him? 

D06I.      Do  you  mark  that? 

L.  M,  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife;  where  is  she  now?— 
What  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean?  No  more 
o'  that,  my  lord,  no  more  o'  that ;  you  mar  all  with 
this^tarting. 

D06I,     Go  to,  go  to !  you  have  known  what  you  should  not 

Gent,  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am  sure  of 
that :  heaven  knows  what  she  has  known. 

L,  M,  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still:  all  the  perfumes 
of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.  Oh  I 
Oh!  OhI 
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BoH,  What  a  sigh  is  there !  The  heart  is  sorely  charged. 
— ^The  disease  is  beyond  my  pradlice.  Yet  I  have 
known  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep  who 
have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

L,  M,  Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your  nightgown ;  look  not 
so  pale :  I  tell  you  yet  again,  Banquo's  buried :  he 
cannot  come  out  on's  grave.  —  To  bed,  to  bed; 
there's  knocking  at  the  gate:  come,  come,  come, 
come,  give  me  your  hand :  what's  done  cannot  be 
undone :  to  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

908  TIMON^SENA  TOR— FLA  VJUS 

Tim.    /^^OMMEND  me  to  my  loving  countrymen, 

v-^  and  tell  them,  that,  to  ease  them  of  their  griefs, 
their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses, 
their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes 
that  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
in  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some  kindness  do 
them : 

Sen.     I  like  this  well ;  he  will  return  again. 

Tim.    I  have  a  tree  which  grows  here  in  my  close, 
that  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down, 
and  shortly  must  I  fell  it ;  tell  my  friends, 
tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree, 
from  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whoso  please 
to  stop  affli(5lion,  let  him  take  his  haste, 
come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe, 
and  hang  himself: — I  pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 

Flav.  Trouble  him  no  further ;  thus  you  still  shall  find  him. 

Tim.   Come  not  to  me  again  >  but  say  to  Athens, 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood, 
which  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth 
the  turbulent  surge  shall  cover  ;  thither  come, 
and  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

909  ANDRUGIO  DUKE  OF  GENOA  IN  HIS  FALLEN 

ORE  A  TNESS 

MY  thoughts  are  fixt  in  contemplation 
why  this  huge  earth,  thi«  monstrous  animal, 
that  eates  her  children,  should  not  have  eyes  and  ears. 
Philosophie  maintains  that  Nature's  wise, 
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and  forms  no  uselesse  or  unperfe^l  thing. 
Did  Nature  make  the  earth,  or  the  earth  Nature? 
for  earthly  dust  makes  all  things,  makes  the  man, 
moulds  me  up  honour ;  and,  like  a  cunning  Dutchman, 
paints  me  a  puppet  even  with  seeming  breath, 
and  gives  a  sot  appearance  of  a  soule : 
goe  to,  goe  to ;  thou  liest,  Philosophie ; 
Nature  formes  things  unperfe^l,  uselesse,  vaine. 
Why  made  she  not  the  earth  with  eyes  and  eares? 
that  she  might  see  desert,  and  hear  men's  plaints: 
that  when  a  soule  is  spliced,  sunke  with  griefe, 
he  might  fall  thus,  upon  the  breast  of  earth, 
and  in  her  eare  hallo  his  misery : 
exclaiming  thus:  O  thou  all-bearing  earth, 
which  men  do  gape  for,  till  thou  cramst  their  mouths, 
and  choakst  their  throts  with  dust :  O  chaune  thy  brest, 
and  let  me  sinke  into  thee.     Looke  who  knocks; 
Andrugio  calls.    But  O,  she's  deafe  and  blinde: 
a  wretch  but  leane  reliefe  on  earth  can  finde. 

J.  MARSTON 


910         MARCELLA'S  NARRATION  OF  THE  MURDER  OF 
PORREX  BY  THE  QUEEN  HIS  MOTHER 

BUT  hear  his  ruthful  end: 
the  noble  prince,  pierced  with  the  sudden  wound, 
out  of  his  wretched  slumber  hastily  start, 
whose  strength  now  failing  straight  he  overthrew, 
when  in  the  fall  his  eyes  even  now  unclosed 
beheld  the  queen,  and  cried  to  her  for  help; 
we  then,  alas,  the  ladies,  which  that  time 
did  there  attend,  seeing  that  heinous  deed, 
and  hearing  him  oft  call  the  wretched  name 
of  mother,  and  to  cry  to  her  for  aid, 
whose  direful  hand  gave  him  the  mortal  wound, 
pitying,  alas,  (for  nought  else  could  we  do) 
his  ruthful  end,  ran  to  the  woeful  bed, 
despoiled  straight  his  breast  and  all  we  might 
wip^d  in  vain  with  napkins  next  at  hand, 
the  sudden  streams  of  blood  that  flushed  fast 
out  of  the  gaping  •wound :  O,  what  a  look ! 
O  what  a  ruthful  stedfast  eye  methought 
he  fixed  upon  my  face,  which  to  my  death 
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will  never  part  from  me,  when  with  a  braide 
a  deep  fetched  sigh  he  gave,  and  therewithal 
clasping  his  hands,  to  heaven  he  cast  his  sight, 
and  straight  pale  death  pressing  within  his  face, 
the  flying  ghost  his  mortal  corpse  forsook. 

911  O  queen  of  adamant!   O  marble  breast! 
if  not  the  favour  of  his  comely  face, 

if  not  his  princely  cheer  and  countenance, 

his  valiant  adlive  arms,  his  manly  heart, 

if  not  his  fair  and  seemly  personage, 

his  noble  limbs  in  such  proportion  cast 

as  would  have  wrapt  a  silly  woman's  thought : 

if  this  might  not  have  moved  thy  bloody  heart, 

and  that  most  cruel  hand  the  wretched  weapon 

even  to  let  fall,  and  kissed  him  in  the  face, 

with  tears  for  ruth  to  reave  such  one  by  death  j 

should  nature  yet  consent  to  slay  her  son? 

O  mother,  thou  to  murder  thus  thy  child! 

Even  Jove  with  justice  must  with  lightening  flames 

from  heaven  send  down  some  strange  revenge  on  thee. 

Ah,  noble  prince,  how  oft  have  I  beheld 

thee  mounted  on  thy  fierce  and  trampling  steed 

shining  in  armour  bright  before  the  tilt ; 

how  oft  in  arms  on  horse  to  bend  the  mace, 

how  oft  in  arms  on  foot  to  break  the  sword, 

which  never  now  these  eyes  may  see  again ! 

T.   SACKVILLE 

912  ^  FATHER'S  ADVICE   TO  HIS  SON  TO  CHOOSE  SOME 

PROFESSION 

0\  CLEON,  cease  to  trifle  thus  with  life: 
a  mind,  so  barren  of  experience, 
can  hoard  up  nought  but  misery.  Believe  me. 
The  shipwreckt  mariner  must  sink  outright, 
who  makes  no  effort  to  regain  the  shore: 
the  needy  wretch,  who  never  learnt  a  trade, 
and  will  not  work,  must   starve.     What  then  .^— you 

cry — 
my  riches — Frail  security — My  farms ^ 
my  houses,  my  estate — Alas !  my  friend, 
fortune  .makes  quick  dispatch,  and  in  a  day 
can  strip  you  bare  as  beggary  itself. 
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Grant  that  you  now  had  piloted  your  bark 
into  good  fortune's  haven,  anchored  there, 
and  moor'd  her  safe  as  caution  could  devise ; 
yet  if  the  headstrong  passions  seize  the  helm, 
and  turn  her  out  to  sea,  the  stormy  gusts 
shall  rise  and  blow  you  out  of  sight  of  port, 
never  to  reach  prosperity  again. — 
What  tell  you  me?  have  I  not  friends  to  fly  to? 
I  have :  and  will  not  those  kind  friends  protect  me? 
better  it  were  you  shall  not  need  their  service, 
and  so  not  make  the  trial:  much  I  fear 
your  sinking  hand  would  only  grasp  a  shade. 

R.  CUMBERLAND 

913  EXTON  WITH  THE  COFFIN  OF  KING  RICHARD  II- 

BOLINGBROKE 

Ext,  /'^REAT  king  within  this  coffin  I  present 
vJ  thy  buried  fear:  herein  all  breathless  lies 
the  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  by  me  hither  brought 

BoL   Exton,  I  thank  thee  not:  for  thou  hast  wrought 
a  deed  of  slander  with  thy  fatal  hand 
upon  my  head  and  all  this  famous  land. 

Ext,  From  your  own  nK)uth,  my  lord,  did  I  this  deed. 

BoL    They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need, 
nor  do  I  thee;  though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour, 
biit  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour: 
with  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shades  of  night, 
and  never  shew  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. — 
Lords,  I  protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe, 
that  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me  grow: 
come,  mourn  with  me  for  that  I  do  lament, 
and  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent ; 
I'll  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
to  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand : — 
march  sadly  after:  grace  my  mournings  here, 
in  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

914  ANGELO—ESCALUS— PROVOST 

Ang,  ''T'lS  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus, 
JL    another  thing  to  fall.     I  not  deny. 
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the  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life, 

may,  in  the  sworn  twelve,  have  a  thief  or  two 

guiltier  than  him  they  try:  what's  open  made 

to  justice,  that  justice  seizes.     What  know  the  laws, 

that  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves?   *Tis  very  pregnant, 

the  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take  it, 

because  we  see  it ;  but  what  we  do  not  see, 

we  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it. 

You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence, 

for  I  have  had  such  faults;  but  rather  tell  me,- 

when  I  that  censure  him  do  so  offend, 

let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death, 

and  nothing  come  in  partial.     Sir,  he  must  die. 

Esc,  Be  it  as  your  wisdom  will. 

Aug,  Where  is  the  provost  .»* 

Pro,  Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 

Aug,  See  that  Claudio 

be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning: 
bring  him  his  confessor ;  let  hini  be  prepared  : 
for  that's  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage. 

Esc,  Well,  Heaven  forgive  him ;  and  forgive  us  all ! 

W.    SHAKESPEARE 


9 15  HERMIA—HELENA—L  YSANDER 

Her,  C^OY^  speed  fair  Helena!  Whither  away? 

Hel,  v-J  Call  you  me  fair?  that  fair  again  unsay. 
Demetrius  loves  your  fair:  O  happy  fair! 
your  eyes  are  lode-stars :  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air 
more  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear, 
when  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 
Sickness  is  catching ;  O,  were  favour  so ! 
yours  would  I  catch,  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go; 
my  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye, 
my  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet  melody. 
Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated, 
the  rest  I'd  give  to  be  to  you  translated. 
O,  teach  me  how  you  look ;  and  with  what  art 
you  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart. 

Her,  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  stilL 

HeL  O,  that  your' frowns  would  teach  my  smiles  such  skill! 

Her.  I  give  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me  love. 

20 
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Hel,  O,  that  my  prayers  could  such  affedlion  move! 

Her,  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me. 

HeL  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 

Her,  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  fault  of  mine. 

HeL  None,  but  your  beauty ;  would  that  fault  were  minej 

916  Her,  Take  comfort;  he  no  more  shall  see  my  face; 
Lysander  and  myself  will  fly  this  place. — 
Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see, 
seem'd  Athens  as  a  paradise  to  me: 
O  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell, 
that  he  hath  turned  a  heaven  into  hell! 

Lys,  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold: 
to-morrow  night  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
her  silver  visage  in  the  wat'ry  glass, 
decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass, 
(a  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal), 
through  Athens'  gates  have  we  devis'd  to  steaL 

Her,  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 
upon  faint  primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie, 
emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet; 
there  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet : 
and  thence,  from  Athens,  turn  away  our  eyes, 
to  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies. 
Farewell,  sweet  playfellow ;  pray  thou  for  us, 
and  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius! 
keep  word,  Lysander:  we  must  starve  our  sight 
from  lovers'  food,  till  morrow  deep  midnight. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


917  THE  PRINCESS'  PLEA  FOR   TANNHAUSER 

OR  shall  I  call  you  men?  or  beasts?  who  seem 
no  nobler  than  the  bloodhound  and  the  wolf, 
which  scorn  to  prey  upon  their  proper  kind. 
Christians  1  will  not  call  you.     O,  dull  hearts 
and  hard !  have  ye  no  pity  for  yourselves  ? 
for  man  no  pity?  man  whose  common  cause 
is  shamed  and  saddened  by  the  stain  that  falls 
upon  a  noble  nature.    You  blind  hands, 
thrust  out  so  fast  to  smite  a  fallen  friend! 
Did  ye  not  all  conspire,  whilst  yet  he  stood 
the  stateliest  soul  among  you,  to  set  forth 
and  fix  him  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  men? 
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Agsdnst  high  Heaven  hath  this  man  sinned,  or  you? 
O,  if  it  be  against  high  Heaven,  to  Heaven 
remit  the  compt!   lest,  from  the  armoury 
of  the  Eternal  justice  ye  pluck  down, 
heedless,  that  bolt  the  Highest  yet  withholds 
from  this  low-fallen  head, — ^how  fallen!  how  low! 
yet  not  S9  falPn,  not  so  low  fall'n,  but  what 
Divine  redemption,  reaching  everywhere, 
may  reach  at  last  even  to  this  wretchedness, 
and,  out  of  late  repentance,  raise  it  up 
with  pardon  into  peace. 

ANON 

918  THE  SPIRIT  OF  SWEET  HUMAN  LOVE  DESCENDING 
IN  VISION  ON  THE  SLUMBERS  OF  THE  WANDERING 
POET 

A  VISION  on  his  sleep 
there  came,  a  dream  of  hopes  that  never  yet 
had  flushed  his  cheek.    He  dreamed  a  veiled  maid 
sate  near  him,  talking  in  low  solemn  tones. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own  soul 
heard  in  the  calm  of  thought :  its  music  long, 
like  woven  sounds  of  streams  and  breezes,  held 
his  inmost  sense  suspended  in  its  web 
of  many-coloured  woof  and  shifting  hues. 
Knowledge  and  truth  and  virtue  were  her  theme, 
and  lofty  hopes  of  divine  liberty, 
thoughts  the  most  dear  to  him,  and  poesy, 
himself  a  poet.     Soon  the  solemn  mood 
of  her  pure  mind  kindled  through  all  her  frame 
a  permeating  fire:  wild  numbers  then 
she  raised,  with  voice  stifled  with  tremulous  sobs 
subdued  by  its  own  pathos:  her  fair  hands 
were  bare  alone,  sweeping  from  some  strange  harp 
strange  symphony,  and  in  her  branching  veins 
the  eloquent  blood  told  an  ineffable  tale. 
The  beating  of  her  heart  was  heard  to  fill 
the  pauses  of  her  music,  and  her  breath 
tiunultuously  accorded  with  those  fits 
of  intermitted  song. 

p.    B.   SHELLEY 
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919      ULYSSES  PLEADING  HIS  CLAIM  TO  THE  ARMS 

OF  ACHILLES 


B 


UT  give  me  leave  to  offer  to  your  memory 
another  service,  and  reduce  your  thoughts 
to  Aulis,  when  our  army  shipped,  and  big 
with  our  desires  for  Troy,  for  want  of  wind 
were  lock'd  in  the  Euboean  bay  at  anchor; 
when  the  oracle  consulted  gave  no  hope 
of  the  least  breath  of  heaven  or  gentle  gale 
to  be  expedled,  till  Diana's  anger 
were  first  appeas'd  by  Iphigenia's  blood; — 
I  melt  with  the  remembrance,  and  I  could 
accuse  my  faith,  but  that  the  public  interest 
and  all  your  honoiu-s  armed  me  to  persuade 
nature  against  the  stream  of  her  own  happiness  ;— 
there  stands  the  tear-drowned  father,  Agamemnon: 
ask  his  vex'd  soul,  (and  let  me  beg  his  pardon,) 
how  I  did  work  upon  his  murmuring  heart, 
divided  'twixt  a  father  and  his  country, 
to  give  his  child  up  to  the  bleeding  altar; 
whose  drops,  too  precious  to  enrich  the  earth, 
the  goddess  (hid  within  a  cloud)  drank  up, 
and  snatch' d  her  soul ;  whose  brighter  substance  made 
one  of  the  fairest  stars  that  deck  yon  canopy. 
920  Had  Ajax  been  employed  to  have  wrought  Atrides, 
when  he  was  angry  with  the  gods,  to  have  given 
his  only  pledge,  his  loved  Iphigenia, 
up  to  the  fatal  knife,  our  Grecian  fleet 
had  by  this  time  been  rotten  in  the  bay, 
and  we,  by  a  dishonourable  return, 
been  wounded  in  our  fames  to  after  ages. 
The  deity  appcjared  with  virgin  sacrifice, 
the  winds  put  on  fresh  wings,  and  we  arrived 
swift  as  our  wishes  to  affrighted  Troy: 
where,  after  their  first  battle,  they  no  more 
drew  forth  their  army,  which  engag'd  us  to 
nine  horrid  winters'  expedlation. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  how  a^live 
my  counsels  were  during  thjs  nine  years'  siege, 
when  Ajax,  (only  good  at  knocks  and  wrestlings,) 
was  of  no  use;  the  bold  design  I  carried; 
my  care  of  our  defence^  and  approaches. 
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encouraging  the  soldier,  wearied 

and  worn  away  with  empty  expe^tions; 

how  I  did  apt  provisions,  arms  and  hearts, 

to  fight  withal;  I  shall  not  here  enforce, 

when  you,  whose  just  commands  I  still  obeyed, 

are  conscious  of  my  pious  undertakings. 

J.  SHIRLEY 


921  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM— RICHARD  DUKE 

OP  GLOUCESTER— CATESBY 

Buc.  IV^NOW,  then,  it  is  your  fault,  that  you  resign 
-^^  the  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majestical, 
the  sceptred  office  of  your  ancestors, 
your  state  of  fortune,  and  your  due  of  birth, 
the  lineal  glory  of  your  royal  house, 
to  the  corruption  of  a  blemish'd  stock: 
whiles  in  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts, 
which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good, 
the  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs; 
her  face  defac'd  with  scars  of  infamy, 
her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants, 
and  almost  shouldered  in  the  swallowing  gulf 
of  dark  forgetfulness  and  deep  oblivion. 
Which  to  recure,  we  heartily  solicit 
your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
and  kingly  government  of  this  your  land: 
not  as  prote(5lor,  steward,  substitute, 
or  lowly  fa<5lor  for  another's  gain: 
but  as  successively,  from  blood  to  blood, 
your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own. 
For  this,  consorted  with  the  citizens, 
your  very  worshipful  and  loving  friends, 
and  by  their  vehement  instigation, 
in  this  just  suit  came  I  to  move  your  grace. 

922  Glo.  I  cannot  tell,  if  to  depart  in  silence, 
or  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproof, 

best  fitteth  my  degree,  or  your  condition : 
if,  not  to  answer,  you  might  haply  think, 
tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded 
to  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  sovereignty, 
which  fondly  you  would  here  impose  on  me; 
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if  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yours, 

so  season'd  with  your  faithful  love  to  me, 

then,  on  the  other  side,  I  checked  my  friends. 

Therefore, — to  speak,  and  to  avoid  the  first; 

and,  then  in  speaking,  not  to  incur  the  last, — 

definitively  thus  I  answer  you. 

Your  love  deserves  my  thanks;  but  my  desert 

unmeritable,  shuns  your  high  request. 

First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  away, 

and  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown, 

as  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth ; 

yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit, 

so  mighty,  and  so  many  my  defe(5ls, 

that  I  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness, 

being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea, — 

than  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid, 

and  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  smothered. 

923  Buc,  Do,  good  my  lord,  take  to  your  royal  self 
this  proffered  benefit  of  dignity. 

Glo*  Alas,  why  would  you  heap  those  cares  on  me? 
I  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty: — 
I  do  beseech  you,  take  it  not  amiss; 
I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  yield  to  you. 

Buc,  If  you  refuse  it,  as  in  love  and  zeal, 

loath  to  depose  the  child,  your  brother's  son; 
as  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart, 
and  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse, 
which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred, 
and  equally,  indeed,  to  all  estates, 
yet  know,  wheV  you  accept  our  suit  or  no, 
your  brother's  son  shall  never  reign  our  king; 
but  we  will  plant  some  other  in  the  throne, 
to  the  disgrace  and  downfall  of  your  house. 
And,  in  this  resolution,  here  we  leave  you; 
come,  citizens,  we  will  entreat  no  more. 

Cate,  Call  them  again,  sweet  prince,  accept  their  suit ; 
if  you  deny  them,  all  the  land  will  rue  it 

Glo,  Will  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  cares  ? 

Well,  call  them  again ;  I  am  not  made  of  stone, 
but  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
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924  AGENOR—MEDON—ION 

Age,  TT  7ELC0ME  to  the  mom! 

VV   the  eastern  gates  unfold,  the  Priest  approaches ; 
and  lo!  the  sun  is  struggling  with  the  gloom, 
whose  masses  fill  the  eastern  sky,  and  tints 
its  edges  with  dull  red: — but  he  will  triumph; 
bless'd  be  the  omen! 

Hfe,  God  of  light  and  joy, 

once  more  refresh  us  with  thy  healing  beams! 
if  I  may  trace  thy  language  in  the  clouds 
that  wait  upon  thy  rising,  help  is  nigh — 
but  help  achieved  in  blood.      « 

Ion.  Sayst  thou  in  blood? 

Me.    Yes,  Ion ! — ^why,  he  sickens  at  the  word, 

spite  of  his  new-bom  strength ; — the  sights  of  woe 
that  he  will  seek  have  shed  their  paleness  on  him. 
Has  this   night's  walk    shown    more   than   common 
sorrow  ? 

Ion.   I  passed  the  palace  where  the  frantic  king 
yet  holds  his  crimson  revel,  whence  the  roar 
of  desperate  mirth  comes  mingling  with  the  sigh 
of  death-subdued  robustness,  and  the  gleam 
of  festal  lamps  'mid  specflral  columns  hung 
flaunting  o'er  shapes  of  anguish  made  them  ghastlier. 
How  can  I  cease  to  tremble  for  the  sad  ones 
he  mocks — and  him  the  wretchedest  of  all? 

T.  N.  TALFOURD 


925  LAERTES  TO  OPHELIA 

FOR  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favour, 
hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood; 
a  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 
forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 
the  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute. 
Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain, 
if  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs ; 
or  lose  your  heart;   or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
to  his  unmaster'd  importunity. 
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Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister; 
and  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affedlion, 
out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 
The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 
if  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon : 
virtue  itself  scapes  not  calumnious  strokes : 
the  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring, 
too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed ; 
and  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
contagious  blastments  are  most  inmiinent. 
Be  wary  then ;  best  safety  lies  in  fear ; 
youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 

W.    SHAKESPEARE 


• 


926  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PESTILENCE 

SINCE  Egypt's  plagues  did  never  rage  disease 
so  sore  and  so  invincible  by  art, 
so  varied  in  its  forms  and  in  its  signs 
so  unintelligibly  strange:  in  some 
the  fever  keeps  its  course  from  first  to  last; 
in  others  intermits:  here  suddenly 
the  patient's  head  is  seized  with  racking  pains; 
the  intervals  of  pain,  if  such  there  be, 
afford  him  no  repose,  but  he  is  still 
deje<5led,  restless,  of  a  hopeless  mind, 
indifferent  to  all  incidents  and  objedls, 
or  in  his  understanding  too  confused 
to  see  or  apprehend  them:  first  the  face 
is  red  and  flushM,  with  large  and  fiery  eyes; 
then  is  it  dropsical  and  deathly  pale. 
Sometimes  such  shudderings  seize  upon  the  frame 
that  the  bed  shakes  beneath  it,  and  with  that 
the  breath  is  check'd  with  sobbings  as  from  colds; 
then  comes  a  thick  dark  crust  upon  the  lips, 
and  tongue,  and  teeth;  the  fatal  hiccough  next 
Some  die  in  struggles  and  strong  agonies; 
some  in  a  lethargy;  whilst  others  wake 
as  from  a  dream,  shake  off  the  fit,  look  round, 
and  with  colle(5led  senses  and  calm  speech 
tell  the  by-standers  that  their  hour  is  come. 

H.  TAYLOR 
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927  KNOWELVS  ADVICE   TO  MASTER  STEPHEN 

A   COUNTRY-GULL 

LEARN  to  be  wise,  and  practise  how  to  thrive; 
^  that  would  I  have  you  do:   and  not  to  spend 
your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy, 
or  every  foolish  brain  that  humours  you. 
I  would  not  have  you  to  invade  each  place, 
nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies, 
till  men's  affecflions,  or  your  own  desert, 
should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 
He  that  is  so  respedlless  in  his  courses, 
oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 
Nor  would  I,  you  should  melt  away  yourself 
in  flashing  bravery,  lest,  while  you  affe<5l 
to  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 
a  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it, 
and  you  be  left  like  an  unsavoury  snuff, 
whose  property  is  only  to  offend, 
rd  have  you  sober,  and  contain  yourself; 
not  that  your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat; 
but  moderate  your  expenses  now,  at  first, 
as  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  still, 
nor  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility, 
which  is  an  airy  and  mere  borrowed  thing, 
from  dead  men's  dust  and  bones ;  and  none  of  yours 
except  you  make,  or  hold  it. 

BEN  JONSON 

928  ELIDURUS—AULUS  DIDIUS—VELLINUS 

Elid.    T^  NOW  that  thou  stand'st  on  consecrated  ground  : 
1^  these  mighty  piles  of  magic-planted  rock, 
thus  ranged  in  mystic  order,  mark  the  place 
where  but  at  times  of  holiest  festival 
the  Druid  leads  his  train.    Aui.  Did,  Where  dwells 
the  seer? 

Vel.     In  yonder  shaggy  cave ;  on  which  the  moon 
now  sheds  a  side-long  gleam.     His  brotherhood 
possess  the  neighbouring  cliffs.  A.  D.  Yet  up  the  hill 
mine  eye  descries  a  distant  range  of  caves, 
delved  in  the  ridges  of  the  craggy  steep : 
and  this  way  still  another. 
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Elid.  On  the  left 

reside  the  sages  skilled  in  Nature's  lore: 
the  changeful  universe,  its  numbers,  powers, 
studious  they  measure,  save  when  meditation 
gives  place  to  holy  rites :   then  in  the  grove 
each  hath  his  rank  and  fundlion.    Yonder  grots 
are  tenanted  by  bards,  who  nightly  thence, 
rob'd  in  their  flowing  vests  of  innocent  white, 
descend,  with  harps  that  glitter  to  the  moon, 
hymning  immortal  strains.    The  spirits  of  air, 
of  earth,  of  water,  nay  of  heav*n  itself, 
do  listen  to  their  lay,  and  oft,  'tis  said, 
in  visible  shapes  dance  they  a  magic  round 
to  the  high  minstrelsy. 

W.  MASON 


929  CENONE  TO  PARIS 

AND  whereon  then  shall  be  my  roundelay? 
L  for  thou  hast  heard  my  store  long  since,  dare  say; 
how  Saturn  did  divide  his  kingdom  tho, 
to  Jove,  to  Neptune,  and  to  Dis  below; 
how  mighty  men  made  foul  successless  war, 
against  the  gods,  and  state  of  Jupiter ; 
how  Phorcys'  imp,  that  was  so  trick  and  fair, 
that  tangled  Neptune  in  her  golden  hair, 
became  a  Gorgon  for  her  lewd  misdeed, 
a  pretty  fable,  Paris,  for  to  read; 
how  Plato  raught  Queen  Ceres'  daughter  thence, 
and  what  did  follow  of  that  love  offence; 
of  Daphne  turned  into  the  laurel  tree, 
that  shews  a  mirror  of  virginity ; 
how  fair  Narcissus,  tooting  on  his  shade, 
reproves  disdain,  and  tells  how  form  doth  vade; 
how  cunning  Philomela's  needle  tells, 
what  force  in  love,  what  wit  in  sorrow  dwells; 
what  pains  unhappy  souls  abide  in  hell, 
they  say  because  on  earth  they  liv'd  not  well; 
Ixion's  wheel,  proud  Tantal's  pining  woe, 
Promethus'  torment  and  a  many  moe ; 
how  Danaus'  daughters  ply  their  endless  task; 
what  toil  the  toil  of  Sisyphus  doth  ask. 

G.  PEELE 
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930  THE   PATRIARCH    OF    THE    GREEK   CHURCH— NICE- 
PHORUS  BOTONIATES  EMPEROR  OF  THE  EAST 

Pat,  O  PEAK  but  the  word  at  once,  the  blow  shall  follow. 

0  I  will  abet  your  majesty  in  all, 
so  it  be  sudden.    Whatsoever  is  fear'd 

in  states  is  dangerous.    The  man  is  bold, 
his  friends  are  many;  and  it  were  not  safe 
to  warn  him  retribution  is  at  hand. 

Nic,  That  is  my  fear:  for  he  is  not  like  all. 
There  is  a  desperate  carelessness  of  life 
in  him  which  oft  secures  it  when  most  menaced. 

Pat,  His  friends  are  not  as  he  is.     Him  removed, 
they  straight  are  nothing. 

Nic,  How  canst  thou  divide  them  ? 

Pat,  My  liege,  'twere  easy,  as  I  said,  if  sudden. 
But  let  a  rumour  of  our  aim  go  forth, 
and  him  made  desperate  at  the  head  of  friends 
whom  he  knows  well  the  art,  when  at  their  head, 
to  keep  as  firm  as  rocks,  whom  else  each  wind 
would  shake  adrift  like  waves— this  suffered,  sire, 

1  answer  not  for  what  might  then  betide. 
Know  you  not  there  are  maladies  in  men 
which  in  their  rise  were  easy  to  be  cured 

wer6  they  but  known ;   whereof  when  clear  become 
the  diagnostics,  difHcult  is  the  cure. 
For  treason  timely  treatment. 

H.  TAYLOR 

931  PROSPERO 

Pro,  O  AY,  my  spirit, 

O  how  fares  the  king  and  his? 

Ari,  Confined  together 

in  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge; 
just  as  you  left  them,  Sir;  all  prisoners 
in  the  line  grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell ; 
they  cannot  budge,  till  you  release.    The  king, 
his  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distra(5led; 
and  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 
brim-full  of  sorrow,  and  dismay;  but  chiefly 
[  him  you  termed.  Sir,  The  good  old  lord,  Gonzalo; 
his  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
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from  eaves  of  reeds :   your  charm  so  strongly  works 
them, 

that  if  you  now  beheld  them,  yoiu"  affedlions 

would  become  tender. 
Pro,  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit? 

Ari,  Mine  would,  Sir,  were  I  human. 
Pro,  And  mine  shalL 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 

of  their  afflidlions  1  and  shall  not  myself, 

one  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply 

passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art? 

Though  with  their  high  wrongs   I   am  struck  to  the 
quick, 

yet,  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fury 

do  I  take  part;  the  rarer  adlion  is 


in  virtue  than  in  vengeance. 


W.  SHAKESPEARE 


93JJ  DESCRIPTION  OF  NIGHT  IN  A   CAMP 

FROM  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of 
night, 
the  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds, 
that  the  fix*d  sentinels  almost  receive 
the  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch : 
fire  answers  fire :   and  through  their  paly  flames 
each  battle  sees  the  other's  uraber'd  face: 
steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs 
piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;   and  from  the  tents, 
the  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights, 
with  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 
give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll, 
and  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name. 
Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul, 
the  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice ; 
and  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night, 
who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 
933   ^^  tediously  away.    The  poor  condemned  English, 
like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 
sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
the  morning's  danger;  and  their  gestures  sad, 
investing  lank-lean  cheeks,  and  war-worn  coats, 
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presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 

so  many  horrid  ghosts.     O,  now,  who  will  behold 

the  royal  captain  of  this  ruined  band, 

walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent, 

let  him  cry — Praise  and  glory  on  his  head! 

for  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host; 

bids  them  good  morrow,  with  a  modest  smile ; 

and  calls  them — brothers,  friends,  and  countrymen. 

Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note, 

how  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him ; 

nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 

unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night: 

but  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint 

with  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  majesty; 

that  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 

beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks : 

a  largeness  universal,  like  the  sun, 

his  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 

thawing  cold  fear. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


934  LOSS  OF  POWER  LOSS  OF  HOMAGE 

ACHILLES— PATROCLUS 

Ach.  WJKPlT  mean  th^se  fellpws?    Know   they  not 
VV        Achilles? 

Pa,    They  pass  by  strangely:  they  were  us'd  to  bend, 
to  send  their  smiles  before  then)  to  Achilles; 
to  come  as  humbly,  as  they  us'd  to  creep 
to  holy  altars. 

Ach,  What,  z^m  I  poor  pf  late? 

'tis  certain,  greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune, 
must  fall  out  with  men  too:  what  the  declined  is, 
he  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
as  feel  in  his  own  fall:  for  men,  like  butterflies, 
shew  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer; 
and  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man, 
hath  any  honour;  but  honour  for  those  honours 
that  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  favour, 
prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit; 
which  when  they  fall,  as  being  slippery  standers, 
the  love  that  leaned  on  them  as  slippery  too, 
doth  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
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die  in  the  falL    But  'tis  not  so  with  me: 

fortune  and  I  are  friends;  I  do  enjoy 

at  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess, 

save  these  men's  looks ;  who  do,  methinks,  find  out 

something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding 

as  they  have  often  given. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


I 


935  HENRY  V,  TO  HIS  BOON  COMPANIONS 

KNOW  you  all,  and  will  awhile  uphold 
the  unyoked  humour  of  your  idleness: 
yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun, 
who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
to  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world, 
that,  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself, 
being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wonder'd  at, 
by  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
of  vapours,  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
to  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work; 
but,  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd-for  come, 
and  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off, 
and  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised, 
by  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
by  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes; 
and,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 
my  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault, 
shall  show  more  goodly  and  attradl  more  eyes, 
than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off: 
I'll  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill; 
redeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I  will 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

936  THE  CORINTHIANS  DRINK  RUIN  TO  ATHENS- 

THOAS  PREDICTS  ITS  FUTURE  GLORY 

Tk.     "DUIN  to  Athens!  who  dares  echo  that? 

Xv  who  first  repeats  it  dies.    These  limbs  are  armed 
with  vigour  from  the  gods  that  watch  above 
their  own  immortal  offspring.     Do  ye  dream 
because  chance  lends  ye  one  insulting  hour, 
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that  ye  can  quench  the  purest  flame  the  gods 
have  lit  from  heaven's  own  fire? 

HyL  'Tis  ecstacy — 

some  frenzy  shakes  him. 

Th,   .  No!   I  call  the  gods^ 

who  bend  attentive  from  their  azure  thrones, 
to  witness  to  the  truth  of  that  which  throbs 
within  me  now.    Tis  not  a  city  crown'd 
with  olive,  and  enriched  with  peerless  fanes 
ye  would  dishonour,  but  an  opening  world 
diviner  than  the  soul  of  man  hath  yet 
been  gifted  to  imagine — truths  serene, 
made  visible  in  beauty,  that  shall  grow 
in  everlasting  freshness ;  unapproached 
by  mortal  passion;  pure  amidst  the  blood 
and  dust  of  conquests ;  never  waxing  old ; 
but  on  the  stream  of  time,  from  age  to  age, 
casting  bright  images  of  heavenly  youth 
to  make  the  world  less  mournful.     I  behold  them ! 
and  ye,  frail  insedls  of  a  day,  would  quaff 
"Ruin  to  Athens!" 

T.  N.  TALFOURD 
93  7  POL  YPHONTES—MEROPE 

Pol,    T   ET  us  in  marriage.  King  and  Queen,  unite 
-L*  claims  ever  hostile  else;  and  set  thy  son — 
no  more  an  exile  fed  on  empty  hopes 
and  to  an  unsubstantial  title  heir, 
and  prince  adopted  by  the  will  of  power, 
and  future  king — before  this  people's  eyes. 
Consider  him;  consider  not  old  hates; 
consider,  too,  this  people,  who  were  dear 
to  their  dead  king,  thy  husband — yea,  too  dear, 
for  that  destroyed  him.   Give  them  peace ;  thou  canst 

Mer,  Thou  hast  forgot,  then,  who  I  am  who  hear, 
and  who  thou  art  who  speakest  to  me?  I 
am  Merope,  thy  murdered  master's  wife — 
and  thou  art  Polyphontes,  first  his  friend, 
and  then. .  .his  murderer.    These  offending  tears 
that  murder  draws. .  .this  breach  that  thou  would 'st 

close 
was  by  that  murder  opened. .  .that  one  child 
(if  still,  indeed,  he  lives)  whom  thou  would'st  seat 
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upon  a  throne  not  thine  to  give,  is  heir 
because  thou  slew'st  his  brothers  with  their  father.. . 
who  can  patch  union  here? — What  can  there  be 
but  everlasting  horror  'twixt  us  two, 
gulfs  of  estranging  blood? 

M.  ARNOLD 

938    THE  INVOCATION  OF  THE  GHOST  OF  LAWS  BY 

TIRES  I  AS 

Tir.   /^HOOSE  the  darkest  part  o'  the  grove; 

v^  such  as  ghosts  at  noon-day  love. 

Dig  a  trench,  and  dig  it  nigh 

where  the  bones  of  Laius  lie; 

altars  rais'd,  of  turf  or  stone, 

will  th'  infernal  powVs  have  none. 

Answer  me,  if  this  be  done? 
All  the  Priests,    'Tis  done. 
Tir,   Is  the  sacrifice  made  fit? 

draw  her  backward  to  the  pit; 

draw  the  barren  heifer  back, 

barren  let  her  be,  and  black ; 

cut  the  curldd  hair  that  grows 

full  betwixt  her  horns  and  brows; 

and  turn  your  faces  from  the  sun. 

Answer  me,  if  this  be  done. 
All  the  Priests,    'Tis  done. 
Tir,    Pour  in  blood,  and  blood-like  wine, 

to  mother  Earth  and  Proserpine: 

mingle  milk  into  the  stream; 

feast  the  ghosts  that  love  the  steam: 

snatch  a  brand  from  funeral  pile; 

toss  it  in  to  make  them  boil: 

and  turn  your  faces  from  the  sun ; 

answer  me,  if  all  be  done? 
All  the  Priests,    All  is  done. 

J.  DRYDEN 


H 


939  (ENONE 

E  smiled,  and,  opening  out  his  milk-white  palm, 
disclosed  a  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold, 
that  smelt  ambrosially,  and  while  I  look'd 
and  listened,  the  full-flowing  river  of  speech 
came  down  upon  my  heart.    *  My  own  CEnone, 
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beautiful-brow'd  CEnone,  my  own  soul, 

behold  this  fruit,  whose  gleaming  rind  ingrav'n 

*for  the  most  fair'  would  seem  to  award  it  thine. 

as  lovelier  than  whatever  Oread  haunt 

the  knolls  of  Ida,  loveliest  in  all  grace 

of  movement  and  the  charm  of  married  brows.' 

He  prest  the  blossom  of  his  lips  to  mine, 

and  added  *This  was  cast  upon  the  board, 

when  all  the  full-faced  presence  of  the  gods 

ranged  in  the  halls  of  Peleus;  whereupon 

rose  feud,  with  question  unto  whom  'twere  due: 

but  light-foot  Iris  brought  it  yester-eve, 

delivering  that  to  me,  by  common  voice 

ele<5led  umpire,  Her^  comes  to-day, 

Pallas  and  Aphrodite,  claiming  each- 

this  meed  of  fairest.    Thou  within  the  cave 

behind  yon  whispering  tuft  of  oldest  pine, 

mayst  well  behold  them  unbeheld,  unheard 

hear  all,  and  see  thy  Paris  judge  of  Gods." 

A.  TENNYSON 
940  ARBACES  KING  OF  IBERIA 

WHAT  will  the  world 
conceive  of  me?  with  what  unnatural  sins 
will  they  suppose  me  laden,  when  my  life 
is  sought  by  her  that  gave  it  to  the  world? 
But  yet  he  writes  me  comfort  here:  my  sister, 
he  says,  is  grown  in  beauty  and  in  grace, 
in  all  the  innocent  virtues  that  become 
a  tender  spotless  maid :  she  stains  her  cheeks 
with  mourning  tears,  to  purge  her  mother's  ill ; 
and  'mongst  that  sacred  dew  she  mingles  prayers, 
her  pure  oblations,  for  my  safe  return. 
If  I  have  lost  the  duty  of  a  son, 
if  any  pomp  or  vanity  of  state 
made  me  forget  my  natural  offices, 
nay,  farther,  if  I  have  not  every  night 
expostulated  with  my  wandering  thoughts, 
if  ought  unto  my  parent  they  have  err'd, 
and  call'd  'em  back;  do  you  diredl  her  arm 
unto  this  foul  dissembling  heart  of  mine: 
but  if  I  have  been  just  to  her,  send  out 
your  power  to  compass  me,  and  hold  me  safe 
F.  S.    Ill  21 
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from  searching  treason ;  I  will  use  no  means 
but  prayer:  for,  rather  suffer  me  to  see 
from  mine  own  veins  issue  a^  deadly  flood, 
than  wash  my  danger  off  with  mother's  blood. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER 


941  EMILIA'S  PRAYER   TO  DIANA 

OH  sacred,  shadowy,  cold  and  constant  queen, 
abandoner  of  revels,  mute,  contemplative, 
sweet,  solitary,  white  as  chaste,  and  pure 
as  wind-fann'd  snow,  who  to  thy  female  knights 
allow'st  no  more  blood  than  will  make  a  blush, 
which  is  their  order^s  robe;   I  here,  thy  priest, 
am  humbled  'fore  thine  altar!   oh^  vouchsafe, 
with  that  thy  rare  green  eye,  which  never  yet 
beheld  thing  maculate,  look  on  thy  virgin! 
and,  sacred  silver  mistress,  lend  thine  ear, 
(which  ne'er  heard  scurril  term,  into  whose  port 
ne'er  eiiter'd  wanton  sound,)  to  my  petition, 
season'd  with  holy  fear!    This  is  my  last 
of  vestal  office;   t  am  bride-habited, 
but  maiden-hearted ;  a  husband  I  have  'pointed, 
but  do  not  know  him  ;  out  of  two  I  should 
choose  bne^  and  pray  for  his  success,  but  I 
am  guiltless  of  ele(5lion :   of  mine  eyes 
were  I  to  lose  one,  (they  are  equal  precious,) 
I  could  doom  neither ;  that  which  perish'd  should 
go  to't  unsentenc'd :   therefore,  most  modest  queen, 
he,  of  the  two  pretenders,  tha't  best  loves  me, 
and  has  the  truest  title  in't,  let  him 
take  off  my  wheaten  garland^  or  else  grant 
the  file  and  quality  I  hold  I  may 
continue  in  thy  band ! 


J.   FLETCHER 


94a  APOSTROPHE    TO  SLEEP 

KING  HENRY  IV 


O  SLEEP !  O  gentle  sleep ! 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
that  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eye-lids  down, 
and  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
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Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 

upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 

and  hushed  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 

than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 

under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 

and  lulled  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody? 

O  thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile, 

in  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 

a  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum-bell? 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

in  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge ; 

and  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 

who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 

curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

with  deafening  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds, 

that,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes  ? 

Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep,  give  thy  repose 

to  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 

and,  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 

with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 

deny  it  to  a  king?    Then,  happy  low,  lie  down! 

uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


943       MARULLUS  TO  THE  UNGRATEFUL  ROMANS 

WHEREFORE  rejoice?     What  conquest  brings 
he  home? 
what  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
to  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot  wheels? 
you   blocks,  you   stones,  you  worse   than   senseless 

things ! 
O,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
knew  you  not  Pompey?    Many  a  time  and  oft 
have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
to  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 
your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
the  live-long  day,  with  patient  expedlation, 
to  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome : 
and  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
have  you  not  made  a  universal  shout, 
that  Tyber  trembled  underneath  her  banks, 

21 — 2 
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to  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds, 

made  in  her  concave  shores? 

and  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire? 

and  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday? 

and  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way, 

that  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompe/s  blood? 

Be  gone ! 

nm  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 

pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  die  plague 

that  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

W.    SHAKESPEARE 


944      LADV  PERCY'S  PATHETIC  SPEECH    TO  HER 

HUSBAND 

O,  MY  good  lord,  why  are  you  thus  alone? 
for  what  offence  have  I,  this  fortnight,  been 
a  banish'd  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed? 
Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is't  that  takes  from  thee 
thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep? 
why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth; 
.  and  start  so  often  when  thou  sit'st  alone? 
why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks? 
In  thy  faint  slumbers  I  by  thee  have  watched, 
and  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars; 
speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  steed ; 
Cry,  Courage/ — to  the  field!  and  thou  hast  talked 
of  sallies  and  retires ;  of  trenches,  tents, 
of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets ; 
of  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain, 
and  all  the  'currents  of  a  heady  fight 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war, 
and  thus  hath  so  bestirr'd  thee  in  thy  sleep, 
that  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow, 
like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream: 
and  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appeared, 
such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
on  some  great  sudden  haste.    O,  what  portents  are 

these? 
some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand, 
and  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not 

W.  SHAKESPEARE. 


T 
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945  BRUTUS  ON  JULIUS  CjESAR 

T  must  be  by  his  death:  and  for  my  part 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him, 
but  for  the  generaL    He  would  be  crowned: — 
how   that    might    change   his    nature,    there's    the 

question. 
It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder; 
and  that  craves  wary  walking.    Crown  him? — that, — 
and  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him, 
that  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
remorse  from  power :  and,  to  speak  truth  of  Caesar, 
I  have  not  known  when  his  affe^lions  swayed 
more  than  his  reason.    But  'tis  a  common  proof, 
that  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face; 
but  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
he  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
by  which  he  did  ascend:  So  Caesar  may: 
then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.    And,  since  the  quarrel 
will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 
fashion  it  thus;  that  what  he  is,  augmented, 
would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities: 
and  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent*s  t%%j 
which,  hatched,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mischievous, 
and  kill  him  in  the  shelL 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

« 

946  DUKE  OF  AUMERLE^KING  RICHARD  II 

Aum.  T  TOW  brooks  your  grace  the  air, 

Xl  after  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas? 

K,Ric.  Needs  must  I  like  it  well ;  I  weep  for  joy 
to  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once,  again. — 
Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 
though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses'  hoofs: 
as  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 
plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles,  in  meeting ; 
so,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 
and  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth. 
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nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ravenous  sense; 
but  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom, 
and  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way: 
doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet, 
which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee: 
yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies: 
and  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower, 
guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder ; 
whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. — 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords; 
this  e^rth  sh^  hs^ve  ^  feeling,  and  these  stones 
prove  arm^d  soldiers,  ei^e  her  native  king 
shall  fz^ter  ui^der  foul  rebellion's  arpis. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
947  MARMADU^E^OSWALEK 

Ma.  'T^IME,  since  Mj^  first  dr^w  breath,  has  never 
A        moved 

with  such  a  weight  upon  his  wmgs  as  now; 
but  they  will  soon  be  lightened.     Os.  Ay,  look  up- 
cast round  you  your  mind's  eye  and  you  will  leam 
Fortitude  is  the  child  of  Enterprise: 
great  adlions  move  Qi^r  admiration,  chiefly . 
because  they  carry  in  themselves  an  earnest 
that  we  can  suffer  greatly.    Afa,    Very  true. 
A<5lion  is  transitory — a  step,  a  blow, 
the  motion  of  a  muscle — this  way  or  that — 
'tis  done,  and  in  the  after  vacancy 
we  wonder  at  ourselves  like  men  betrayed: 
suffering  is  permanent,  obscure  and  dark, 
and  shares  the  nature  of  infinity. 

Ma.  Truth-^and  I  feel  it.     Os.    What !  if  you  had  bid 
etems^l  farewell  to  unmingled  joy 
and  the  light  dancing  of  the  thoughtless  heart ; 
it  is  the  toy  of  fools,  and  little  fit 
for  such  a  world  as  this.    The  wise  abjure 
all  thoughts  whose  idle  composition  lives 
in  the  entire  forgetfulness  of  pain. 
— I  see  I  have  disturbed  you.    Ma.   By  no  means. 

Os.    Compassion!  pity!  pride  can  do  without  them; 
and  what  if  you  should  never  know  them  more !— 
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He  is  a  puny  soul  who,  feeling  pain, 
finds  ease  because  another  feels  it  too. 

W.  WORDSWORTH 


948  LOVEVS  ANSWER   TO  THE  QUESTION   WHAT  TRUE 

VALOUR  IS 

Tmv.  CO  help  me,  Love,  and  my  good  sword  at  need. 
O  It  is  the  greatest  virtue,  and  the  safety 
of  all  mankind,  the  obje<5l  of  it  is  danger. 
A  certain  mean  'twixt  fear  and  confidence: 
no  inconsiderate  rashness  or  vain  appetite 
of  false  encountering  formidable  things: 
but  a  true  science  of  distinguishing 
what's  good  or  evil.    |t  sprmgs  out  of  reason, 
and  intends  to  perfe<5l  honesty;  the  scope 
is  always  honour,  and  the  pi^blic  good: 
it  is  no  valour  for  a  private  cause. 

L.Beau.   No!  not  for  Reputation? 

Lov,  That's  i^ian's  idol, 

set  up  'gainst  God,  the  ms^ker  of  all  b^ws, 

who  hath  conimanded  us  we  sl^ould  not  Iqll; 

and  yet  we  say,  we  must  for  repi^t^tion. 

Whsft  honest  man  can  either  fear  his  own, 

or  else  will  hurt  another's  reputation? 

fear  to  do  base,  unwortl^y  things,  is  valour: 

if  they  be  done  to  us,  to  suffer  them 

is  valour  too.     The  office  of  a  man 

that's  truly  valiant,  is  CQnsi4erab)e 

three  ways:  the  first  is  in  respedl  of  matter, 

which  still  is  danger;  in  respecfl  of  form, 

wherein  he  must  preserve  his  dignity; 

and  in  the  end,  which  must  be  ever  lawful 

B.  JONSON 

949  SIR  R.  BRAKENBURY—DUKE  OF  CLARENCE 

Br,    TT  THAT  was  your  dream,  my  lord?   I    pray  you 
VV  tell  me. 

CL     Methought,  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Tower, 
and  was  embark'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy; 
and,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Gloster: 
who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
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upon  the  hatches ;  thence  we  look'd  toward  England, 
and  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times, 
during  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster 
that  had  befall'n  us.    As  we  pac'd  along 
upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
methought  that  Gloster  stumbled;  and,  in  falling, 
struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  over-board, 
into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 

0  Lord !   methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown ! 
what  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears! 
what  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes ! 
methought,  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks; 

a  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon: 

wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 

inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels, 

all  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls ;   and,  in  those  holes 

where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 

(as  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,)  refledling  gems, 

that  woe'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 

and  mock'd  the  dead  bonnes  that  lay  scattered  by. 

Br,    Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  hour  of  death 
to  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep? 

950  CL     Methought  I  had;   and  often  did  I  strive 
to  yield  the  ghost :  but  still  the  envious  flood 
stopt  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth, 
to  find  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air; 
but  smothered  it  within  my  panting  bulk, 
which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Br,    Awaked  you  not  in  this  sore  agony? 

CL     No,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthened  after  life; 
O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul ! 

1  pass'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood, 
with  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 

The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 
who  cried  aloud: — 'What  scourge  for  perjury 
can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence?' 
and  so  he  vanished.    Then  came  wandering  by 
a  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
dabbled  in  blood,  and  he  shriek'd  out  aloud, — 
*  Clarence  is  come, — false,  fleeting,  perjured  Clarence,— 
that  stabb'd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury; — 
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seize  on  him,  furies,  take  him  to  your  torments!' 
with  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
environed  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise, 
I  trembling  wak*d,  and,  for  a  season  after, 
could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell ; 
such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

951  A    TENDER  PETITION  AND  REPLY 

ORLANDO — DUKE 

Orl,    OPEAK  you  so  gently?    Pardon  me,  I  pray  you: 
O  I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here; 
and  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
of  stem  commandment:  but  whatever  you  are, 
that  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 
under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
lose  and  negledl  the  creeping  hours  of  time; 
if  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days, 
if  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast; 
if  ever  from  your  eyehds  wip'd  a  tear, 
and  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied; 
let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be: 
in  the  which  hope  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Du.   True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days; 

and  sat  at  good  men's  feasts,  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered ; 
and  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 
and  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have, 
that  to  your  wanting  may  be  ministered. 

OrL  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while 
whiles,  like  a  doe,  1  go  to  find  my  fawn, 
and  give  it  food.    There  an  old  poor  man, 
who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
limped  in  pure  love;  till  he  be  first  sufficed, — 
oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, — 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

95a  A  RIGHTEOUS  JUDGE 

APPIUS  CLAUDIUS 


I 


TOLD  you  first, 

I  was  to  inhabit  in  a  place  unknown; 
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'tis  very  certain,  foi*  this  reverend  seat 

receives  me  as  a  pupil;  rather  gives 

ornament  to  our  person,  than  our  person 

the  least  of  grace  to  it.     I  show'd  you  next 

I  am  to  travail;  'tis  a  certain  truth; 

look!   by  how  much  the  labour  of  the  mind 

exceeds  the  body's,  so  far  am  I  bound 

with  pain  and  industry,  beyond  the  toil 

of  those  that  sweat  in  war:  beyond  the  toil 

of  any  artisan :  pale  cheeks,  and  sunk  eyes, 

a  head  with  watching  dizzied,  and  a  hair 

tum'd  white  in  youth, — all  these  at  a  dear  rate 

we  purchased  speedily  that  tend  a  state. 

I  told  you  I  must  leave  you;  'tis  most  true: 

henceforth  the  face  of  a  barbarian 

and  yours  shall  be  all  one ;  henceforth  1 11  know  you 

but  only  by  your  virtue:  brother  or  father, 

in  a  dishonest  suit,  shall  be  to  me 

as  is  the  branded  slave.    Justice  should  have 

no  kindred,  friends  nor  foes,  nor  hate  nor  love; 

as  free  from  passion  as  the  gods  above. 

I  was  your  friend  ^nd  kindsman,  now  your  judge; 

and  whilst  I  hold  the  scales,  a  downy  feather 

shall  as  soon  turn  them  as  a  mass  of  pearl 

or  diamonds. 

J.  WEBSTER 
953  PORTIA—SHVLOCK—ANTONIO 

Por.  npHEREFORE  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

1    Sky,  Ay,  his  breast; 

so  says  the  bond: — doth  it  not,  noble  judge?— 

nearest  his  heart:   those  are  the  very  words. 
PoK  It  is  so.    Are  there  balance  here,  to  weigh 

the  flesh? 
Shy,  I  have  them  ready. 

Por,  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge, 

to  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 
Shy,  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond? 
Por,  It  is  not  so  express'd ;  but  what  of  that? 

'twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 
Shy,  I  cannot  find  it;  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 
Por.  Come,  merchant,  have  you  anything  to  say? 
Ant,  But  little:  I  am  arm'd  and  well  prepar*d. — 
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Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio:  fare  you  well! 

grieve  not  that  I  am, fallen  to  this  for  you; 

for  herein  Fortune  shews  herself  more  kind 

than  is  her  custom:   it  is  still  her  use 

to  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth, 

to  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow, 

an  age  of  poverty:   from  which  lingering  penance 

of  such  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 

Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife: 

tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end ; 

say  how  I  loved  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death; 

and,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge, 

whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
954  LOVE 

THE  season  cpmes  with  you 
whei^  love  tjiat's  innocent  may  well  be  wise. 
But  not  inevitably  one  with  wisdom 
is  innocent  love  at  all  ^iines  and  with  all. 
Love  changes  with  the  changing  life  of  man : 
in  its  first  youth^  sufficient  to  itself, 
heedless  of  all  beside,  it  reigns  alone, 
revels  or  storms  and  spends  itself  in  passion. 
In  middle-age, — a  garden  through  whose  soil 
the  roots  of  neighbouring  forest  trees  have  crept, — 
it  strikes  on  stringy  customs  buried  deep, 
perhaps  on  alien  passions:  still  it  grows 
and  lacks  not  force  nor  freshness:  but  this  age 
shall  aptly  chuse  as  answering  best  its  own 
a  love  that  clings  not  nor  is  exigent, 
encumbers  not  the  adlive  purposes, 
nor  drains  their  source;  but  proffers  with  free  grace 
pleasure  at  pleasure  touched,  at  pleasure  waived, 
a  washing  of  the  weary  traveller's  feet, 
a  quenching  of  his  thirst,  a  sweet  repose, 
alternate  and  preparative,  in  groves 
where  loving  much  the  flower  that  loves  the  shade, 
and  loving  much  the  shade  that  that  flower  loves, 
he  yet  is  unbewildered,  unenslaved, 
thence  starting  light  and  pleasantly  let  go 
when  serious  service  calls. 
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955  SEBASTIAN  AND  NICUSA  HIS  NEPHEW  ON  A 

DESERT  ISLAND 

Nic.   T^O  they  live  still? 

Seb,    -L^  Yes  and  make  to  harbour. 

Nic,  Most  miserable  men!   I  grieve  their  fortunes. 

Seb,   How  happy  had  they  been,  had  the  sea  covered  them ! 
they  leap  from  one  calamity  to  another; 
had  they  been  drowned,  they  had   ended  all  their 

sorrows. — 
What  shouts  of  joy  they  make ! 

Nic,  Alas,  poor  wretches! 

had  they  but  once  experience  of  this  island, 
they'd  turn  their  tunes  to  wailings. 

Seb,    Nay,  to  curses, 

that  ever  they  set  foot  on  such  calamities: 

here  is  nothing  but  rocks  and  barrenness, 

no  summer  here,  to  promise  anything,  ^ 

nor  autumn,  to  make  full  the  reaper's  hands, 

the  earth,  obdurate  to  the  tears  of  heaven, 

lets  nothing  shoot  but  poisoned  weeds; 

no  rivers  nor  no  pleasant  groves,  no  beasts; 

all  that  were  made  for  man's  use  fly  this  desert: 

no  airy  fowl  dares  make  his  flight  over  it, 

it  is  so  ominous : 

serpents  and  ugly  things,  the  shames  of  nature, 

roots  of  malignant  tastes,  foul  standing  waters. 

Nic,  Oh,  uncle,  yet  a  little  memory 

of  what  we  were!   'twill  be  a  little  comfort 
in  our  calamities: 

when  we  were  seated  in  our  blessed  homes, 
how  happy  in  our  kindreds,  in  our  families, 
in  all  our  fortunes ! 

J.  FLETCHER 

956  MANFRED  ON  THE  JUNGFRAU 

MY  Mother  Earth! 
and  thou  fresh  breaking   Day,  and  you,  ye 
Mountains, 
why  are  ye  beautiful?    I  cannot  love  ye. 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe^ 
that  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
art  a  delight — thou  shin'st  not  on  my  heart 
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And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 

I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 

behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 

in  dizziness  of  distance  ;  when  a  leap, 

a  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring 

my  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 

to  rest  for  ever — wherefore  do  I  pause? 

I  feel  the  impulse — yet  I  do  not  plunge; 

I  see  the  peril — yet  do  not  recede; 

and  my  brain  reels — and  yet  my  foot  is  firm; 

there  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds, 

and  makes  it  my  fatality  to  live; 

if  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 

this  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 

my  own  soul's  sepulchre,  for  I  have  ceased 

to  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself — 

the  last  infirmity  of  evil.    Ay, 

thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 

whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 

well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me — I  should  be 

thy  prey  and  gorge  thine  eaglets. 

LORD  BYRON 


957  KING  HENRY  V—CHIEF  JUSTICE 

K,  H,  "W^OU  all  look  strangely  on  me: — and  you  most; 
A    you  are,  I  think,  assured  I  love  you  not 

C.  y,   I  am  assured,  if  I  be  measured  rightly, 

your  majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

K.  H,  No ! 

how  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
so  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me? 
What!   rate,  rebuke  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
the  immediate  heir  of  England!    Was  this  easy? 
May  this  be  washed  in  Lethe  and  forgotten? 

C.  y.   I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father ; 
the  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me: 
and,  in  the  administration  of  his  law, 
whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth, 
your  highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place, 
the  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice, 
the  image  of  the  king  whom  I  presented, 
and  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment ; 
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whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority, 
and  did  commit  you.    If  the  deed  were  ill, 
be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland, 
to  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought, 
to  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench, 
to  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 
that  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person, 
nay,  more,  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  imz^e, 
and  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
958  VULCAN—PHCEBUS 

VuL     /"^  00 D  morrow,  Phoebus :  what's  the  news  abroad? 
vJT  for  thou  seest  all  things  in  the  world  are  done, 

men  a<5l  by  daylight,  or  the  sight  of  sun. 
PAa.   Sometime  I  cast  my  eye  upon  the  sea, 

to  see  the  tumbling  seal  or  porpoise  play. 

There  see  I  merchants  trading,  and  their  sails 

big-bellied  with  the  wind:   sea  fights  sometimes 

rise  with  their  smoke- thick  clouds  to  dark  my  beams ; 

sometimes  I  fix  my  face  upon  the  earth, 

with  my  warm  fervour  to  g^ve  metals,  trees, 

herbs,  plants  and  flowers,  life. 

Yonder  the  labouring  plowman  drives  his  team. 

Further  I  may  behold  main  battles  pitcht; 

and  whom  I  favour  most  (by  the  wind's  help) 

I  can  assist  with  my  transparent  rays. 

Here  spy  I  cattle  feeding;  forests  there 

stored  with  wild  beasts;   here  shepherds  with  their 
lasses 

piping  beneath  the  trees  while  their  flocks  gaze. 

In  cities  I  see  trading,  walking,  bargaining, 

buying  and  selling,  goodness,  badness,  all  things, 

and  shine  ahke  on  alL 

No  emperor  walks  forth,  but  I  see  his  state: 

nor  sports,  but  I  his  pastimes  do  behold: 

I  see  all  coronations,  funerals, 

marts,  fairs,  assembUes,  pageants,  sights  and  shows. 

No  hunting  but  I  better  see  the  chase, 

than  they  that  rouse  the  game. 

T.   HEYWOOD 
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959  THE  MISERIES  OF  ROYALTY 

HARD  condition! 

twin-bom  with  greatness,  subjedl  to  the  breath 
of  every  fool,  whose  sense  no  more  can  feel 
but  his  own  wringing ! 

What  infinite  heart*s-ease  must  kings  negledl, 
that  private  men  enjoy! 

And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too, 
save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony? 
And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony? 
what  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  suffer'st  more 
of  mortal  griefs  than  do  thy  worshippers  ? 
what  are  thy  rents?  what  are  thy  comings-in? 

0  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth! 
what  is  the  soul  of  adoration  ? 

art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form, 

creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men? 

wherein  thou  art  less  happy  being  fear*d, 

than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink'st  tho'ii  6ft,  instead  of  homage  sweet, 

but  poisoned  flattery?    O,  be  sick,  great  greatness, 

and  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure! 

think'st  thou,  the  fiery  feVer  will  go  out 

with  titles  blown  from  adulation? 

will  it  give  place  to  flexUre  and  low  bending? 

canst  thou,  when  thoii  comliiand'st  the  beggar's  knee, 

command  the  health  of  it?    No,  thou  proud  dream, 

that  play'st  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose; 

1  am  a  king  that  fiiid  thee;  and  I  know, 

960  'tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball, 
the  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial, 
the  enter- tissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 
the  farced  title  running  'fore  the  king, 

the  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
that  beats 'upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world, 
no,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremony, 
not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical, 
can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave; 
who,  with  a  body  fiU'd,  and  vacant  mind, 
gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread; 
never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell ; 
but,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set, 
sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 
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sleeps  in  Elysium ;  next  day  after  dawn, 

doth  rise,  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse; 

and  follows  so  the  ever-running  year 

with  profitable  labour,  to  his  grave: 

and,  but  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch, 

winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep, 

had  the  fore-hand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 

The  slave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace^ 

enjoys  it;  but  in  gross  brain  little  wots, 

what  watch  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace, 

whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantages. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


961  POLYNICES—yOCASTA 

Pol.    O  AY  on,  deare  mother,  say  what  so  you  please, 
O  what  pleaseth  you  shall  never  me  disease. 

Joe,    And  seemes  it  not  a  heavy  hap,  my  sonne, 
to  be  deprived  of  thy  countrey  coastes? 

Pol.   So  heavy  hap  as  tongue  cannot  expresse. 

Joe.    And  what  may  moste  molest  the  minde  of  man 
that  is  exiled  from  his  native  soile.-* 

Pol.  Why,  that  he  lacketh  freedom  for  to  speake 
what  seemeth  best,  without  controU  or  checke. 

Soe.  Why  so!  eche  servant  lacketh  libertie 

to  speake  his  minde  without  his  master's  leave. 

Pol.   In  exile  every  man,  or  bond  or  free, 
of  noble  race,  or  meaner  parentage, 
is  not  in  this  unlike  unto  the  slave 
that  must  of  force  obey  to  each  man's  will 
and  prayse  the  peevishnes  of  each  man's  pride. 

Joe.    And  seemeth  this  so  greevous  unto  thee.'* 

Pol.   What  greefe  can  greater  be,  then  so  constrained 
slavelike  to  serve  gainst  right  and  reason  both. 
Yea  much  the  more  to  him  that  noble  is 
by  stately  line,  or  yet  by  verttious  life 
and  hath  a  heart  like  to  his  noble  minde. 

Joe.    What  helpeth  most  in  such  adversitie? 

Pol.   Hope  helpeth  most  -to  comfort  miserie. 

Joe.    Hope  to  return  from  whence  he  first  was  driven? 

Pol.  Yea  hope  that  hapneth  oftentimes  too  late, 
and  many  dye  before  such  hap  may  falL 

G.  GASCOIGNE 
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962  ALHADRA-^TERESA 

Alh,  'HP HEY  cast  me/then  a  yomjg  and  nursing  mother, 
J.    into  a  dungeon  of  their  prison  house; 
where  was  no  bed,  no  fire,  no  rajr  of  light, 
no  touch,  no  sound  of  comfort!    The  black  air, 
it  was  a  toil  to  breathe  it!  when  the  door, 
slow  opening  at  the  appointed  hour,  disclosed 
one  human  countenance,  the  lamp's  red  flame 
cowered  as  it  entered  and  at  once  sank  down. 
Oh  miserable!  by  that  lamp  to  see 
my  infant  quarrelling  with  the  coarse  hard  bread 
brought  daily:  for  the  little  wretch  was  sickly — 
my  rage  had  dried  away  its  natural  food. 
In  darkness  I  remained — the  dull  bell  counting, 
which  haply  told  me,  that  the  all-cheering  sun 
was  rising  on  our  garden.    When  I  dozed, 
my  infant's  moanings  mingled  with  my  slumbers, 
and  waked  me. — If  you  were  a  mother,  lady, 
I  should  scarce  dare  to  tell  you,  that  its  noises 
and  peevish  cries  so  fretted  on  my  brain, 
that  I  have  struck  the  innocent  babe  in  anger. 

Ter,  Oh!    Heaven!  it  is  too  horrible  to  hear. 

AlA,  What  was  it  then  to  suffer?   Tis  most  right 

that  such  as  you  should  hear  it. — Know  you  not, 
what  nature  makes  you  mourn^  she  bids  you  heal? 
Great  evils  ask  great  passions  to  redress  them, 
and  whirlwinds  fitliest  scatter  pestilence. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE 


963      SUETONIUS'  EXHORTATION  TO  THE  ROMANS 

AGAINST  THE  BRITONS 

TO  bid  you  fight  is  needless;  ye  are  Romans,  . 
the  name  will  fight  itself:  to  tell  ye  who 
you  go  to  fight  against,  his  power,  and  nature, 
but  loss  of  time;  ye  know  it,  know  it  poor, 
and  oft  have  made  it  so:  to  tell  ye  further, 
his  body  shows  more  dreadful  than  it  has  done, 
to  him  that  fears  less  possible  to  deal  with, 
is  but  to  stick  more  honour  on  your  adlions, 
load  ye  with  virtuous  names,  and  to  your  memories 
tie  never-dying  Time  and  Fortune  constant. 
F.  S.    Ill  22 
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Go  on  in  full  assurance:  draw  your  swords 

as  daring  and  as  confident  as  justice; 

the  gods  of  Rome  fight  for  ye ;  loud  Fame  calls  ye, 

pitched  on  the  topless  Apennine,  and  blows 

to  all  the  under-world,  all  nations,  the  seas, 

and  unfrequented  deserts  where  the  snow  dwells: 

wakens  the  ruin'd  monuments ;  and  there, 

where  nothing  but  eternal  death  and  sleep  is, 

informs  against  the  dead  bones  with  your  virtues. 

Go  on,  I  say;  valiant  and  wise  rule  Heaven, 

and  all  the  great  asp^<5ls  attend  *em:  do  but  blow 

upon  this  enemy,  who,  but  that  we  want  foes, 

cannot  deserve  that  name;  and  like  a  mist, 

a  lazy  fog,  before  your  burning  valours 

you'll  find  him  fly  to  nothing.    This  is  all: 

we  have  swords,  and  are  the  sons  of  ancient  Roinans, 

heirs  to  their  endless  valours:  fight  and  conquer! 

J.   FLETCHER 

964  BEATRICE  TO   THE  GUESTS  DEPARTING  FROM  THE 
CENCI  PALACE—CARDINAL    CAMILLO— COLON NA- 
.    CENCI— A   CARDINAL 

Bea.     T  DO  entreat  you,  go  not,  noble  guests: 

JL  'what  although  tyranny  and  impious  hate 
stand  sheltered  by  a  father's  hoary  hair? 
What  if  *tis  he  who  clothed  us  in  these  limbs 
who  tortures  them  and  triumphs?    What,  if  we, 
the  desolate  and  the  dead,  were  his  own  flesh, 
his  children  and  his  wife,  whom  he  is  bound 
to  love  and  shelter?   Shall  we  therefore  find 
no  refuge  in  this  merciless  wide  world? 
Oh,  think  what  deep  wrongs  must  have  blotted  out 
first  love,  then  reverence  in  a  child's  prone  mind, 
till  it  thus  vanquish  shame  and  fear!    Oh,  think! 
I  have  borne  much,  and  kissed  the  sacred  hand 
which  crushed  us  to  the  earth,  and  thought  its  stroke 
was  perhaps  some  paternal  chastisement! 
have  excused  much,  doubted;  and  when  no  doubt 
remained,  have  sought  by  patience,  love  and  tears, 
to  soften  him;  and  when  this  could  not  be, 
I  have  knelt  down  through  the  long  sleepless  nights, 
and  lifted  up  to  God,  the  father  of  all. 
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passionate  prayers ;  and  when  these  were  not  heard, 
I  have  still  borne: — ^until  I  meet  you  here, 
princes  and  kinsmen,  at  this  hideous  feast 
given  at  my  brothers'  deaths.    Two  yet  remain, 
his  wife  remains  and  I,  whom  if  ye  save  not, 
ye  soon  may  share  such  merriment  again 
as  fathers  make  over  their  children's  graves* 

965     Take  us  away!    Dare  no  one  look  on  me?  " 
none  answer?  can  one  tyrant  overbear 
the  sense  of  many  best  and  wisest  men? 
or  is  it  that  I  sue  not  in  some  form 
of  scrupulous  law,  that  ye  deny  my  suit 
Oh,  God!  that  I  were  buried  with  my  brothers! 
and  that  the  flowers  of  this  departed  spring 
were  fading  on  my  grave!  and  that  my  father 
were  celebrating  now  one  feast  for  all! 

Cam,  A  bitter  wish  for  one  so  young  and  gentle; 
can  we  do  nothing? 

CoL  Nothing,  that  I  see. 

Count  Cenci  were  a  dangerous  enemy: 
yet  I  would  second  any  one. 

A,Ca,  And  I. 

Cen,    Retire  to  your  chamber,  insolent  girl ! 

Bea,    Retire  thou,  impious  man!   Ay,  hide  thyself 
where  never  eye  can  look  upon  thee  morel 
wouldst  thou  have  honour  and  obedience, 
who  art  a  torturer?   Father,  never  dream, 
though  thou  mayst  overbear  this  company, 
but  ill  must  come  of  ill. — Frown  not  on  me! 
haste,  hide  thyself,  lest  with  avenging  looks 
my  brothers'  ghosts  should  hunt  thee  from  thy  seat ! 
cover  thy  face  from  every  living  eye, 
and  start  if  thou  but  hear  a  human  step: 
seek  out  some  dark  and  silent  corner,  there, 
bow  thy  white  head  before  offended  God, 
and  we  will  kneel  around,  and  fervently 
pray  that  he  pity  both  ourselves  and  thee. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY 
966  DEMETRIUS— CHIRON—AARON 

Dem.  /^HIRON,  thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants  edge, 
V^  and  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  graced: 

22—2 
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^nd  may,  for  aught  thou  know'st,  affedled  be. 

Chi.     Demetrius,  thou  dost  over-ween  in  all; 

and  so  in  this,  to  bear  me  down  with  braves. 

'Tis  not  the  difference  of  a  year  or  two 

makes  me  less  gracious,  or  thee  more  fortunate: 

I  am  as  able  and  as  fit  as  thou 

to  serve,  and  to  deserve  my  mistress'  grace; 

and  that  my  sword  upon  thee  shall  approve, 

and  plead  my  passions  for  Lavinia's  love. 

Aar,    Clubs,  clubs !   these  lovers  will  not  keep  the  peace. 
Why,  how  now,  lords? 

so  near  the  emperor's  palace  dare  you  draw, 
and  maintain  such  a  quarrel  openly? 
full  well  I  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge ; 
I  would  not  for  a  million  of  gold 
the  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  concerns; 
nor  would  your  noble  mother  for  much  more 
be  so  dishonoured  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
For  shame,  put  up. 

Dent.  Not  I,  tilj  I  have  sheath'd 

my  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and,  withal, 
thrust  these  reproachful  speeches  down  his  throat 
that  he  hath  breathed  in  my  dishonour  here. 

Chi.    For  that  I  am  prepared  and  full  resolv'd, — 

foul  spoken  coward,  that  thunder^st  with  thy  tongue, 
and  with  thy  weapon  nothing  dar^st  perform. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
967  EPITAPH 

THERE  never  breathed  a  man  who,  when  his  life 
was  closing,  might  not  of  that  life  relate 
toils  long  and  hard. — The  warrior  will  report 
of  wounds,  and  bright  swords  flashing  in  the  field, 
and  blast  of  trumpets.     He  who  hath  been  doomed 
to  bow  his  forehead  in  the  court  of  kings, 
will  tell  of  fraud  and  never-ceasing  hate, 
envy  and  heart-inquietude,  derived 
from  intricate  cabals  of  treacherous  friends. 
I,  who  on  shipboard  lived  from  earliest  youth, 
could  represent  the  countenance  horrible 
of  the  vexed  waters,  and  the  indignant  rage 
of  Auster  and  Bootes*    Fifty  years 


'•'^jT'^ 
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over  the  well-steered  galleys  did  I  rule:— » 

from  huge  Pelorus  to  the  Atlantic  pillars 

rises  no  mountain  to  mine  eyes  unknown ; 

and  the  broad  gulfs  I  traversed  oft  and  oft. 

Of  every  cloud  which  in  the  heavens  might  stir 

I  knew  the  force;  and  hence  the  rough  sea's  pride 

availed  not  to  my  vessel's  overthrow. 

What  noble  pomp  and  frequent  have  not  I 

on  regal  decks  beheld!   yet  in  the  end 

I  learned  that  one  poor  moment  can  suffice 

to  equalise  the  lofty  and  the  low. 

We  sail  the  sea  of  life — a  Calm  One  finds, 

aftd  One  a  Teiiipest^— and,  the  voyage  o'er, 

death  is  the  quiet  haven  of  us  all^ 

W.  WORDSWORTH 
968  MONSIEUR— r^AMHOIS 

Mons.  T  TP,  man,  the  sun  shines  on  thee. 

JO^A.     U    Let  it  shine. 

I  am  no  mote  to  play  in  't,  as  great  men  are. 

Mons.  Callest  thou  men  great  in  state,  motes  in  the  sun? 
They  say  so  that  would  have  thee  freeze  in  shades. 
*  *  *  Do  thou  but  bring 

light  to  the  banquet  Fortune  sets  before  thee, 
and  thou  wilt  loathe  lean  darkness  like  thy  death. 
Who  would  believe  thy  metal  could  let  sloth 
rust  and  consume  it  ?    If  Themistocles 
had  liv'd  obscur'd  thus  in  th'  Athenian  state, 
Xerxes  had  made  both  him  and  it  his  slaves. 
If  brave  Camillus  had  lurk'd  so  in  Rome, 
he  had  not  five  times  been  di<flator  there, 
nor  four  times  triumph'd.     If  Epaminondas 
(who  liv'd  twice  twenty  years  obscur'd  in  Thebes) 
had  liv'd  so  still,  he  had  been  still  unnam'd, 
and  paid  his  country  nor  himself  their  right : 
but  putting  forth  his  strength,  he  rescu'd  both 
from  imminent  ruin;  and,  like  burnish'd  steel, 
after  long  use,  he  shin'd;  for  as  the  light 
not  only  serves  to  show,  but  render  us 
mutually  profitable;  so  our  lives 
in  a6ls  exemplary  not  only  win 
ourselves  good  names,  but  do  to  others  give 
matter  for  virtuous  deeds,  by  which  we  live. 
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UA^    What  would  you  wish  me? 
Mons,  Leave  the  troubled  streams, 

and  live  where  thrivers  do,  at  the  well-head. 

G.  CHAPMAN 
^6^       QUEEN  MARGARET  TO  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 

ICALL'D  thee  then,  vain  flourish  of  my  fortune; 
I  called  thee  then,  poor  shadow,  painted  queen ; 
the  presentation  of  but  what  I  was, 
the  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant, 
one  heav'd  a  high,  to  be  hurl'd  down  below: 
a  mother  only  mock'd  with  two  fair  babes; 
a  dream  of  what  thou  wast;  a  garish  flag, 
to  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot; 
a  sign  of  dignity,  a  breath,  a  bubble; 
a  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene. 
Where  is  thy  husband  now?  where  be  thy  brothers? 
where  be  thy  two  sons?  wherein  dost  thou  joy? 
who  sues,  and  kneels,  and  says,  God  save  the  queen  f 
where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flatter'd  thee? 
where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  followed  thee? 
decline  all  this,  and  see  what  now  thou  art; 
for  happy  wife,  a  most  distressed  widow; 
for  joyfiil  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name; 
for  one  being  sued  to,  one  that  humbly  sues; 
for  queen,  a  very  caitiff  crown'd  with  care; 
for  one  that  scom'd  at  me,  now  scom'd  of  me ; 
for  one  being  fear'd  of  all,  now  fearing  one; 
for  one  commanding  all,  obe/d  of  none. 
Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheePd  about, 
and  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time ; 
having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wast, 
to  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


970   KING  PHILIP-^ONSTANCE^PANDULPH-^LEIVIS 

K,  Pk,  "D IND  up  your  hairs. 

Const,    D  Yes,  that  I  will ;  and  wherefore  will  I  do  it  ? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds;  and  cried  aloud, 
fO  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son 
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as' they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty!' 

but  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty, 

and  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds, 

because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. — 

And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say 

that  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven: 

if  that  be  true,'  I  shall  see  my  boy  again; 

for  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 

to  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 

there  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 

But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud, 

and  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 

and  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost; 

as  dim  and  meagre. as  an  ague's  fit; 

and  so  hell  die;  and,  rising  so  again, 

when  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 

I  shall  not  know  him:   therefore  never,  never 

must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pand,  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respe<fl  to  grief. 

Const,  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  son. 

K,  Ph.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 

971    Const,   Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me; 
puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form; 
then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well:  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  g^ve  better  comfort  than  you  do. — 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

{tearing  off  her  head-dress 
when  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit 
O  lord!   my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son! 
my  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world, 
my  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrows'  cure. 

K.  Ph,  I  fear  some  outrage :  and  I  '11  follow  her. 

Lew,     There's  nothing  in  the  world  can  make  me  joy: 
life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 
vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  Hrowsy  man; 
and  bitter  shame  hath  spoil'd  the  sweet  world's  taste, 
that  it  yields  nought  but  shame  and  bitterness. 

Pand.   Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 

even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health, 
the  fit  is  strongest;  evils,  that  take  leave^ 
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on  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil : ; 

what  have  you  lost  by' losing  of  this  day* 
Lew.     All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness.. 
Pand*    If  you  have  won  it,  certainly,  you  had^ 

No,  no:  when  fortune  means  to  men  most  good, 

she  looks  upon  ihem  with  a  threatening  eye. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

973  /  THE  STORY  OF  THE    WIND 

WULFSTAN  THE  WISE— OSCAR 

WuL  T  BIP  her  be  resolved, 

A    her  choice  now  planted,  forth  of  it  to  bring 
the  fruits  of  constancy:  fok*  constancy 
on  all  things  works  for  goodi  the  barren  breeds, 
the  fluent  stops,  the  fugitive  is  fixed 
by  constancy.     I  told  yon^  did  I  not, 
the  story  of  the  wind,  how  he  himself, 
the  desultory  Wind,  was  wrought  upon? 

Osc.  Yes,  Sir:  you  tbld  it  twice. 

WuL  The'  tale  was  this; 

the  wind,  when  first  he  rose  and  went  abroad 
through  the  waste  region,  felt  himself  at  fault, 
wanting  a  voice:  and  suddenly  to  earth 
descended  with  a  wafture  and  a  swoop, 
where,  wandering  volatile  from  kind  to  kind, 
he  wooed  the  several  trees  to  give  him  one. 
First  he  besought  the  ash:  the  voice  she  lent 
fitfully  with  a  free  and  lasting  change, 
flung  here  and  there  its  sad  uncertainties: 
the  aspen  next:  a  fluttered  frivolous  twitter 
was  her  sole  tribute:  from  the  willow  came, 
so  long  as  dainty  summer  dressed  her  out, 
a  whispering  sweetness,  but  her  winter  note 
was  hissing,  dry,  and  reedy:  lastly  the  pine 
did  he  solicit,  and  from  her  he  drew 
a  voice  so  constant,  soft,  and  lowly  deep, 
that  there  he  rested,  welcoming  in  her 
a  mild  memorial  of  the  ocean-cave 
where  he  was  born. 

H,  TAYLOR 
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973     CASSILANE  BEFORE   THE  SENATE  OF  CRETE 

THE  signal  given 
of  battle,  when  our  enemies  came  on, 
(diredled  more  by  fury  than  by  warrant 
of  policy  and  stratagem)  I  met  them: 
I  in  the  fore-front  of  the  armies  met  them; 
and,  as  if  this  old  weather-beaten  body 
had  been  composed  of  cannon-proof,  I  stood 
the  volleys  of  their  shot:  I,  I  myself 
was  he  that  first  disrank'd  their  woods  of  pikes: 
but  when  we  came  to  handy-strokes,  as  often 
as  I  lent  blows,  so  often  I  gave  wounds, 
and  every  wound  a  death:  this  very  sword 
of  mine  slew  more  than  any  twain  besides; 
and,  which  is  not  the  least  of  all  my  glory, 
when  he  this  young  man,  hand  to  hand  in  figtt, 
was  by  the  general  of  the  Venetians, 
and  such  as  were  his  retinue,  unhorsed, 
I  stept  between,  and  rescued  him  myself, 
or  horses'  hoofs  had  trampled  him  to  dirt; 
and,  whilst  he  was  remounting,  I  maintained 
the  combat  with  the  gallant  general, 
till,  having  taken  breath,  he  thronged  before  me, 
renewed  the  fight,  and  with  a  fatal  blow 
stole  both  that  honour  from  me,  and  his  life 
from  him,  whom  I  before,  myself  alone, 
had  more  than  full  three-quarters  killed, — a  man 
well  worthy  only  by  this  hand  to  have  died, 
not  by  a  boy's  weak  push. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER 


974  SAMSON 

THRICE  she  assayed,  with  flattering  prayers  and 
sighs, 
and  amorous  reproaches,  to  win  from  me 
my  capital  secret,  in  what  part  my  strength 
lay  stored,  in  what  part  summed,  that  she  might  know : 
thrice  I  deluded  her,  and  turned  to  sport 
her  importunity,  each  time  perceiving 
how  openly  and  with  what  impudence 
she  puipos'd  to  betray  me,  and— which,  was  worse 
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than  undissembled  hate — with  what  contempt 
she  sought  to  make  me  traitor  to  myself. 
Yet  the  fourth  time,  when  mustering  all  her  wiles, 
with  blandished  parlies,  feminine  assaults, 
tongue-batteries,  she  surceased  not  day  nor  night 
to  storm  me  overwatched  and  wearied  out, 
at  times  when  men  seek  most  repose  and  rest, 
I  yielded,  and  unlocked  her  all  my  heart, 
who,  with  a  grain  of  manhood  well-resolved, 
might  easily  have  shook  off  all  her  snares : 
but  foul  effeminacy  held  me  yoked 
her  bond-slave :  O  indignity !  O  blot 
to  honour  and  religion!  servile  mind 
rewarded  well  with  servile  punishment! 
the  base  degree  to  which  I  now  am  fallen, 
these  rags,  this  grinding,  is  not  yet  so  base 
as  was  my  former  servitude,  ignoble, 
unmanly,  ignominious,  infamous, 
true  slavery,  and  that  blindness  worse  than  this, 
that  saw  not  how  (degenerately  I  served. 

J.  MILTON 
975  KING  HENRY  IV— PRINCE  HENRY 

K.  H,    /^OME  hither  to  me,  Harry:— 

V^  depart  the  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone. 

P,  H,    I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak  again. 

K,  H,    Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought: 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair, 
that  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine  honours 
before  thy  hour  be  ripe?    O  foolish  youth! 
thou  seek'st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm  thee. 
Stay  but  a  little ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  wind, 
that  it  will  quickly  drop:   my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stolen  that  which,  after  some  few  hours 
were  thine  without  offence :  and  at  my  death 
thou  hast  sealed  up  my  expe<5lation : 
thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lov'st  me  not, 
and  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assur'd  of  it. 
Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart, 
to  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life. 
What !  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour ! 
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then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself; 

and  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear, 

that  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 

Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse 

be  drops  of  balm,  to  sandlify  thy  head : 

only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust; 

give  that,  which  gave  thee  life,  unto  the  worms. 

97^  P'  H*    O,  pardon  me,  my  liege !   but  for  my  tears, 
the  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech, 
I  had  forestalled  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke, 
ere  you  with  grief  had  spoke,  and  I  had  heard 
the  course  of  it  so  far.    There  is  your  crown; 
and  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally 
long  guard  it  yours!     If  I  affe<5l  it  more 
than  as  your  honour  and  as  your  renown, 
let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise, — 
(which  my  most  inward  true  and  duteous  spirit 
teacheth)  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending! 
God  witness  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in 
and  found  no  course  of  breath  within  your  majesty, 
how  cold  it  struck  my  heart!     If  I  do  feign, 
O,  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die, 
and  never  live  to  show  the  incredulous  world 
the  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed! 
coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead 
(and  dead  almost,  my  liege,  to  think  you  were,) 
I  spake  unto  the  crown,  as  having  sense, 
and  thus  upbraided  it :  The  care  on  thee  depending 
hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father; 
therefore^  thou  best  of  gold^  art  worst  of  gold: 
other^  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious, 
preserving  life  in  medicine  potable; 
but  thou,  most  fine,  most  honoured,  most  renowned, 

977      ^^l  ^^l  l^y  bearer  up.     Thus,  my  most  royal  liege, 
accusing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head, 
to  try  with  it, — as  with  an  enemy 
that  had  before  my  face  murdered  my  father, — 
the  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 
But  if  it  did  infe<it  my  blood  with  joy, 
or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride; 
if  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 
did  with  the  least  affe<flion  of  a  welcome 
give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it, — 
let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head 
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and  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is, 
that  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it! 

K*  H»    O  my  son ! 

Heaven  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence, 

that  thou  might' st  win  the  more  thy  father's  bve, 

pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it. 

Come  hither,  Harry,  sit  thou  by  my  bed ; 

and  hear,  I  think,  the  very  Iktest  counsel 

that  ever  I  shall  breathe.     Heaven  knows,  my  son, 

by  what  by-paths,  and  indirect  crook'd  ways, 

I  met  this  crown ;  and  I  myself  know  well, 

how  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head: 

to  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet, 

better  opinion,  better  confirmation; 

for  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes 

with  me  into  the  earth.     It  seem'd  in  me 

but  as  an  honour  snatch'd  with  boisterous  hand; 

and  I  had  many  living,  to  upbraid 

my  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances ; 

which  daily  grew  to  quarrel  and  to  bloodshed, 

978      wounding  supposed  peace.    All  these  bold  fears, 
thou  see'st  with  peril  I  have  answered: 
for  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  scene 
a<5ling  that  argument;   and  now  my  death 
changes  the  mode:  for  what  in  me  was  purchased, 
falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort; 
so  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively. 
Yet,  though  thou  stand'st  more  sure  than  I  could  do, 
thou  art  not  firm  enough,  since  griefs  are  green; 
and  all  thy  friends,  which  thou   must  make  thy 

friends, 
have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out, 
by  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanced, 
and  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 
to  be  again  displaced:  which  to  avoid, 
I  cut  them  off;  and  had  a  purpose  now 
to  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land; 
lest  rest,  and  lying  still,  might  make  them  look 
too  near  unto  my  state.     Therefore,  my  Harry, 
be  it  thy  course,  to  busy  giddy  minds 
with  foreign  quarrels ;  that  adlion,  hence  bome  out, 
may  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 
More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so, 
that  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 
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How  came  I  by  the  crown,  O  God,  forgive! 
and  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  tme  peace  live! 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

979  THE  DECEIT  OF  ORNAMENT  OR  APPEARANCES 

BASSANIO 

THE  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
but  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice 
obscures  the  show  of  evil?     In  religion, 
what  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
will  bless  it  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts: 
how  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
as  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
the  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars; 
who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk; 
and  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement, 
to  render  them  redoubted !     Look  on  beauty, 
and  you  shall  see  'tis  purchased  by  the  weight ; 
which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 
so  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 
which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 
upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
to  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 
the  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiHd  shore 
to  a  most  dangerous  sea;  the  beauteous  scarf 
veiling  an  Indian  beauty;  in  a  word, 
the  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
to  entrap  the  wisest. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

980  MELLIDA'S  DEATH 

MARCIA— PIERO 

Mar,   r\  PITEOUS  end  of  love!     Oh,  too  rude  hand 

\J  of  unrespe<flive  death !    Alas,  sweet  maid  ! 
J^ie,     Forbear  me,  Heaven!    What  intend  these  plaints? 
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Mar,  The  beauty  of  admired  creation, 
the  life  of  modest  unmixt  purity, 
our  sexes'  glory,  Mellida  is — 

Pie,     What,  O  Heaven,  what] 

Mar,    Dead! 

Pie,     May  it  not  sad  your  thoughts,  how! 

Mar,   Being  laid  upon  her  bed,  she  graspt  my  hand, 
and  kissing  it  spake  thus:  Thou  very  poor, 
why  dost  not  weep?    The  jewel  of  thy  brow, 
the  rich  adornment  that  inchac't  thy  breast, 
is  lost :  thy  son,  my  love,  is  lost,  is  dead. 
And  do  I  live  to  say  Antonio's  dead? 
and  have  I  liv'd  to  see  his  virtues  blurd 
with  guiltless  blots?    O  world,  thou  art  too  subtile 
for  honest  natures  to  converse  withal, 
therefore  TU  leave  thee:   farewell,  mart  of  woe, 
I  fly  to  clip  my  love,  Antonio! 
With  that  her  head  sunk  down  upon  her  breast; 
her  cheek  chang'd  earth,  her  senses  slept  in  rest 
until  my  fool,  that  pressed  unto  the  bed, 
screecht  out  so  loud,  that  he  brought  back  her  soul, 
called  her  again,  that  her  bright  eyes  'gan  ope, 
and  stared  upon  him :  he,  audacious  fool, 
dared  kiss  her  hand,  wish'd  her  soft  rest,  lov*d  bride ; 
she  fumbled  out,  thanks  good,  and  so  she  died. 

J.  MARSTON 

981  CONSOLATION  UNDER  BANISHMENT 

JOHN  OF  GAUNT — BOLINGBROKE 

Ga,      A^^  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits 

/i.  are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens: 

teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus: 

there  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 

Think  not  the  king  did  banish  thee; 

but  thou  the  king :  Woe  doth  the  heavier  sit, 

where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 

Go  say,  I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour, 

and  not,  The  king  exiled  thee:   or  suppose, 

devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air, 

and  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 

Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 

to  lie  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou  com'st: 
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supp6se  the  singing-birds  musicians, 
the  grass  whereon  thou  tread'st  the  presence  strewed, 
the  flowers  fair  ladies,  and  thy  steps  no  more 
than  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance: 
for  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
the  man  that  mocks  at  it  and  sets  it  light 
BoL  O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
by  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus? 
or  clog  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
by  bare  imagination  of  a  feast? 
or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow 
by  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat? 
Oh,  no !   the  apprehension  of  the  good 
gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
982  SAPPHO 

O  HAUNT  his  midnight  dreams,  black  Nemesis! 
whom,  self-conceiving,  in  the  inmost  depths 
of  Chaos  blackest  Night  long  labouring  bore, 
when  the  stern  Destinies,  her  elder  brood, 
and  shapeless  Death,  from  that  more  monstrous  birth 
leapt  shuddering!  haunt  his  slumbers.  Nemesis! 
scorch  with  the  fires  of  Phlegethon  his  heart, 
till  helpless,  hopeless,  heaven-abandoned  wretch, 
he  too  shall  seek  beneath  the  unfathomed  deep 
to  hide  him  from  thy  fury.     How  the  sea 
far  distant  glitters  as  the  sunbeams  smile 
and  gaily  wanton  o'er  its  heaving  breast! 
Phoebus  shines  forth,  nor  wears  one  cloud  to  mourn 
his  votary's  sorrows.     God  of  day,  shine  on! 
by  men  despised,  forsaken  by  the  Gods, 
1  supplicate  no  more.     How  many  a  day, 
O  pleasant  Lesbos,  in  thy  secret  streams 
delighted  have  I  plunged,  from  the  hot  sun 
screened  by  the  o'erarching  grove's  delightful  shade, 
and  pillowed  on  the  waters.     Now  the  waves 
shall  chill  me  to  repose.    Tremendous  height! 
scarce  to   the  brink  will  these  rebellious  limbs 
support  me.     Hark!   how  the  rude  deep  below 
roars  round  the  rugged  base,  as  if  it  called 
its  long  reludlant  vidlim!    I  will  come. 
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One  leap,  and  all  is  over.    The  deep  rest 
of  death,  or  tranquil  apathy's  dead  calm, 
welcome  alike  to  me.    Away,  vain  fears! 

R.  SOUTHEY 

983  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  MURDER  OF  PRINCE  PORREX 

BY  HIS  MOTHER  VI DEN 

WHEN  gredy  lust  in  royall  seate  to  reigne 
hath  reft  all  care  of  goddes  and  eke  of  men, 
and  cruell  hart,  wrath,  treason  and  disdaine, 
within  ambicious  brest  are  lodged ;  then 
beholde  how  mischiefe  wide  her  selfe  displayes, 
and  with  the  brother's  hand  the  brother  slayes. 

When  bloud  thus  shed  doth  staine  the  heavens  face, 
crying  to  Jove  for  vengeance  of  the  deede, 
the  mightie  God  even  ftioveth  from  his  place 
with  wrath  to  wreke,  then  sendes  he  forth  with  spede 
the  dreadfuU  furies,  daughters  of  the  night, 
with  serpentes  girt,  carying  the  whip  of  ire, 
with  heare  of  stinging  snakes,  and  shining  bright 
with  flames  and  bloud,  and  with  a  brand  of  fire; 
these  for  revenge  of  wretched  murder  done, 
do  make  the  mother  kill  her  onely  sonne. 

Bloud  asketh  bloud,  and  death  must  death  requite: 
Jove  by  his  just  and  everlasting  dome 
justly  hath  ever  so  requited  it. 
This  times  before  recorde,  and  times  to  come 
shall  finde  it  true,  and  so  dooth  present  proofe 
present  before  our  eies  for  our  behoofe. 

O  happie  wight  that  suffres  not  the  snare 
of  murderous  minde  to  tangle  him  in  blood! 
and  happy  he  that  can  in  time  beware 
by  others  harmes,  and  turne  it  to  his  good: 
but  wo  to  him  that  fearing  not  to  offend, 
doth  serve  his  lust,  and  will  not  see  the  end. 

SACKVILLE  AND  NORTON 

984  AULUS  DIDIUS-^ARACTACUS 

Aul,  nr*HE  morn  doth  hasten  our  departure: 

A    prepare  thee,  King,  to  go:  a  favouring  gale 
now  swells  our  sails. 
Car,  Inhuman  that  thou  art! 
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dost  thou  deny  a  moment  for  a  father 

to  shed  a  few  warm  tears  o'er  his  dead  son? 

I  tell  thee,  chief,  this  a6l  might  claim  a  life, 

to  do  it  duly;  even  a  longer  life, 

than  sorrow  ever  suffered.    Cruel  man! 

and  thou  deniest  me  moments.     Be  it  so. 

I  know  you  Romans  weep  not  for  your  children; 

ye  triumph  o'er  your  tears,  and  think  it  valour; 

I  triumph  in  my  tears.    Yes,  best-lov'd  boy, 

yes,  I  can  weep,  can  fall  upon  thy  corse, 

and  I  can  tear  my  hairs,  these  few  grey  hairs, 

the  only  honours  war  and  age  hath  left  me. 

Ah  son !  thou  might'st  have  ruled  o'er  many  nations, 

as  did  thy  royal  ancestry;  but  I, 

rash  that  I  was,  ne'er  knew  the  golden  curb 

diredlion  hangs  on  bravery:  else  perchance 

these  men,  that  fasten  fetters  on  thy  father, 

had  sued  to  him  for  peace,  and  claim'd  his  friendship. 

AuL  But  thou  wast  still  implacable  to  Rome, 
and  scorned  her  friendship. 

Car.  Soldier,  I  had  arms, 

had  neighing  steeds  to  whirl  my  iron  cars, 
had  wealth,  dominion.     Doth  thou  wonder,  Roman, 
I  fought  to  save  them?  What,  if  Caesar  aims 
to  lord  it  universal  o'er  the  world, 
shall  the  world  tamely  crouch  at  Caesar's  footstool  ? 

Aul.  Read  in  thy  fate  our  answer. 

W.  MASON 
985  TITUS  CONTEMPLATING  JERUSALEM 

IT  must  be— 
and  yet  it  moves  me>  Romans!  it  confounds 
the  counsels  of  my  firm  philosophy, 
that  Ruin's  merciless  ploughshare  must  pass  o'er, 
and  barren  salt  be  sown  on  yon  proud  city. 
As  on  our  olive-crowned  hill  we  stand, 
where  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  scanty  waters 
distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion, 
as  through  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  peace, 
how  boldly  doth  it  front  us!  how  majestically! 
like  a  luxurious  vineyard,  the  hill-side 
is  hung  with  marble  fabrics,  line  o'er  line, 
terrace  o'er  terrace,  nearer  still  and  nearer 
F.  s.    Ill  23 
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to  the  blue  heavens.     Here  bright  and  sumptuous 

palaces, 
with  cool  and  verdant  gardens  interspersed; 
here  towers  of  war  that  frown  in  massy  strength: 
while  over  all  hangs  the  rich  purple  eve, 
as  conscious  of  its  being  her  last  farewell 
of  light  and  glory  to  that  fated  city. 
And,  as  our  clouds  of  battle  dust  and  smoke 
are  melted  into,  air,  behold  the  Temple, 
in  undisturbed  and  lone  serenity 
finding  itself  a  solemn  san6luary 
in  the  profound  of  heaven !    It  stands  before  us, 
a  mount  of  snow  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles! 
the  very  sun,  as  though  he  worshipped  there, 
lingers  upon  the  gilded  cedar-roofs; 
•    and  down  the  long  and  branching  porticoes, 
on  every  flowery-sculptured  .capital, 
glitters  the  homage  of  his  parting  beams. 
By  Hercules!  the  sight  might  almost  win 
the  offended  majesty  of  Rome  to  mercy. 

H.  H.  MILMAK 


986     CARDINAL   WOLSEY'S  SPEECH  TO  CROAflVELL 

Y^  ROM  WELL,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 

V^  in  all  my  miseries;  but  thou  hast  forced  me, 

out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 

Let's  dry  our  eyes:  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell; 

and, — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 

and  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 

of  me  more  must  be  heard  of, — say,  I  taught  thee, 

say,  Wolsey, — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 

and  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour, — 

found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in ; 

a  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin'd  me. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition ; 

by  that  sin  fell  the  angels;  how  can  man,  then, 

the  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it  ? 

love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee ; 

corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 

to  silence  envious  tongues.     Be  just,  and  fear  not : 
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let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country^S, 
thy  God's,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Crom- 
well, 
thou  fall'st  a  blessdd  martyr!    Serve  the  king; 
and, — prithee,  lead  me  in: 
there  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have, 
to  the  last  penny;  'tis  the  king's:  my  robe, 
and  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own.     O  Cromwell,  Cromwell  i 
had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
987  CHORUS  OF  DRUIDS— ARVIRAGUS 

Ch,     T)UT   tell  us  why  thou  fledst?    Arv,    I    fled  not, 
JL>    Druid! 

by  the  great  gods  I  fled  not!  save  to  stop 
our  dastard  troops,  that  basely  turn'd  their  backs. 
I  stopt,  I  rallied  them,  when  lo  a  shaft 
of  random  cast  did  level  me  with  earth, 
where,  pale  and  senseless,  as  the  slain  around  me, 
I  lay  till  midnight:  then,  as  from  long  trance 
awoke,  I  crawl'd  upon  my  feeble  limbs 
to  a  lone  cottage,  where  a  pitying  hind 
lodg'd  me  and  nourished  me.     My  strength  repair'd, 
it  boots  not  that  I  tell,  what  humble  arts 
compeird  I  us'd  to  screen  me  from  the  foe. 
How  now  a  peasant  from  a  beggarly  scrip 
I  sold  cheap  food  to  slaves,  that  nam'd  the  price, 
nor  after  gave  it.     Now  a  minstrel  poor 
with  ill-tun' d  harp,  and  uncouth  descant  shrill 
I  ply'd  a  thriftless  trade,  and  by  such  shifts 
did  win  obscurity  to  shroud  my  name. 
At  length  to  other  conquests  in  the  north 
Ostorius  led  his  legions:  safer  now, 
yet  not  secure,  I  to  some  valiant  chiefs, 
whom  war  had  spar'd,  discover'd  what  I  was  ; 
and  with  them  plann'd,  how  surest  we  might  draw 
our  scattered  forces  to  some  rocky  fastness 
in  rough  Caernarvon,  there  to  breathe  in  freedom, 
if  not  with  brave  incursion  to  oppress 

23—2 
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the  thinly-stationed  foe.    And  soon  our  art 
so  well  avaird,  that  now  at  Snowdon's  foot 
full  twenty  troops  of  hardy  veterans  wait 
to  call  my  sire  their  leader. 

W.  MASON 


988  TO  NICHOLAS  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA,  ON  HIS  RE- 

PORTED CONDUCT  TOWARDS   THE  POLES 

WHAT  would  it  help  to  call  thee  what  thou  art  ? 
when  all  is  spoken,  thou  remainest  still 
with  the  same  power  and  the  same  evil  will 
to  crush  a  nation's  life  out,  to  dispart 
all  holiest  ties,  to  turn  away  and  thwart 
all  courses  that  kind  nature  keeps,  to  spill 
the  blood  of  noblest  veins,  to  maim,  or  kiU 
with  torture  of  slow  pain  the  aching  heart 
When  our  weak  hands  hang  useless,  and  we  feel 
deeds  cannot  be,  who  then  would  ease  his  breast 
with  the  impotence  of  words  ?  but  our  appeal 
is  unto  Him,  who  counts  a  nation's  tears, 
with  whom  are  the  oppressor  and  opprest, 
and  vengeance,  and  the  recompensing  years. 

R.   C.  TRENCH 

989  NICANDRO— AMARYLLIS 

Am,  T  BLAME  in  heaven  only  mine  own  star: 

1-  but  one  that  hath  deceived  me  more  by  far. 
Nic,  Then  blame  thyself:  thyself  thou  didst  deceive. 
Am,  \  did,  when  I  a  cozener  did  believe. 
Nic,  They  who  desire  to  be  deceived  are  not. 
Am,  Dost  think  me  naught?    Nic,  ^2Ly  ask  thy  aiflions 

that. 
Am,  A6lions  are  oft  false  comments  on  our  hearts. 
Nic,  Yet  those  we  see  and  not  the  inward  parts. 
Am,  The  heart  may  be  seen  too  with  th'  eyes  o'  th'  mind. 
Nic,  Without  the  senses  help  those  eyes  are  blind. 
Am,  The  senses  must  submit  to  reason's  sway. 
Nic,  Reason  in  point  of  fa(fl  must  sense  obey. 
Am,  Well,  I  am  sure  an  honest  heart  I  have. 
Nic,  Prythee  who  brought  thee  then  unto  the  cave? 
Am,  My  folly  and  too  much  credulity. 
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Nic,  Thou  trustedst  with  a  friend  thy  honesty? 
Am,  I  trusted  a  friend's  honesty.    Nic.  Thy  blood? 

was  that  the  friend  thou  wouldst  have  understood? 
Am.  Ormino's  sister,  who  betrayed  me  hither. 
Nic,  'Tis  sweet  when  lovers  are  betrayed  together. 
Am,  Mirtillo  entered  without  my  consent. 
Nic,  How  entered'st  thou  then  and  for  what  intent? 
Am,  Let  this  suffice:  'twas  not  for  him  I  came. 
Nic,  It  cannot,  if  no  other  cause  thou  name. 
Am^  Examine  him  about  my  innocence. 
Nic,  Him  who  hath  been  the  cause  of  thy  offence! 
Am,  Call  to  her  witness  who  betrayed  our  path. 
Nic,  Why  should  we  hear  a  witness  without  faith? 
Am,  By  chaste  Diana's  dreadful  name  I  swear. 
Nic,  TTiou  by  thy  deeds  are  perjured  unto  her. 

SIR  R.   FANSHAWE 
990  CALPHURNIA^CyESAR 

Cat,  "IT  THAT  mean  you,  Caesar?    think  you   to  walk 
VV    forth? 

you  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  today. 
Cess,  Caesar  shall  forth ;  the  things  that  threatened  me 

ne'er  looked  but  on  my  back ;  when  they  shall  see 

the  face  of  Caesar,  they  are  vanished. 
Ccd,   Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 

yet  now  they  fright  me.    There  is  one  within, 

besides  the  things   that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 

recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 

A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets; 

and  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up  their  dead; 

fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds, 

in  ranks  and  squadrons  and  right  form  of  war, 

which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol; 

the  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air, 

horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 

and  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 

O   Caesar,  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 

and  I  do  fear  them!*4' 
Cces,  What  can   be  avoided 

whose  end  is  purpos'd  by  the  mighty  gods? 

yet  Caesar  shall  go  forth :  for  these  predidlions 

are  to  the  world  in  general  as  to  Caesar. 
CaL  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen; 
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the  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes. 
Cces,  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 
the  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders,  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
it  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear; 
seeing  that  death,  a  necessary, 
will  come  when  it  will  come. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 


991 


MADAM  Tm  well  assured,  you  will  not  send 
one  poor  thought  after  me,  much  less  a  mes- 
senger, 
to  know  the  truth;  but  if  you  do,  he'll  find, 
in  some  unfinished  part  of  the  creation, 
where  Night  and  Chaos  never  were  disturbed, 
but  bed-rid  lie  in  some  dark  rocky  desert, 
there  will  he  find  a  thing — whether  a  man, 
or  the  colle6led  shadows  of  the  desert 
condensed  into  a  shade,  he  '11  hardly  know ; 
this  figure  he  will  find  walking  alone, 
poring  one  while  on  some  sad  book  at  noon 
by  taper-light,  for  never  day  shone  there: 
sometimes  laid  grovelling  on  the  barren  earth, 
moist  with  his  tears,  for  never  dew  fell  there: 
and  when  night  comes,  not  known  from  day  by  dark- 
ness, 
but  by  some  faithful  messenger  of  time, 
he  '11  find  him  stretcht  upon  a  bed  of  stone, 
cut  from  the  bowels  of  some  rocky  cave, 
offering  himself  either  to  Sleep  or  Death; 
and  neither  will  accept  the  dismal  wretch: 
at  length  a  Slumber,  in  its  infant  arms, 
takes  up  his  heavy  soul,  but  wanting  strength 
to  bear  it,  quickly  lets  it  fall  again; 
at  which  the  wretch  starts  up,  and  walks  about 
all  night,  and  all  the  time  it  should  be  day; 
till  quite  forgetting,  quite  forgot  of  every  thing 
but  Sorrow,  pines  away,  and  in  small  time 
of  the  only  man  that  durst  inhabit  there, 
becomes  the  only  Ghost  that  dares  walk  there. 
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992  EXHORTATION  TO  CONTENTMENT 

HAD  ST  only  thou  of  all  mankind  been  bom 
to  walk  in  paths  untroubled  with  a  thorn, 
from  the  first  hour  that  gave  thee  vital  air 
consigned  to  pleasure  and  exempt  from  care: 
heedless  to  wile  away  the  day  and  night 
in  one  unbroken  banquet  of  delight, 
pamper  each  ruling  sense,  secure  from  ill, 
and  own  no  law  superior  to  thy  will; 
if  partial  heaven  had  ever  sworn  to  give 
this  happy  right  as  thy  prerogative, 
then  blame  the  gods,  and  call  thy  life  the  worst, 
thyself  of  all  mankind  the  most  accurst! 
but  if  with  us  the  common  air  you  draw, 
subje6l  alike  to  nature's  general  law, 
and  on  thy  head  an  equal  portion  fall 
of  life's  afflidling  weight  imposed  on  all, 
take  courage  from  necessity,  and  try 
boldly  to  meet  the  foe  thou  canst  not  fly. 
Thou  art  a  man  like  others  doomed  to  feel 
the  quick  descent  of  Fortune's  giddy  wheel; 
weak  human  race!  we  strive  to  soar  from  sight 
with  wings  unfitted  to  the  daring  flight; 
restless  each  fleeting  obje<fl  to  obtain, 
we  lose  in  minutes  what  in  years  we  gain. 
But  why  should'st  thou,  my  honour'd  friend,  repine? 
no  grief  peculiar  or  unknown  is  thine! 
though  Fortune  smile  no  more  as  once  she  smiled, 
nor  pour  her  gifts  on  thee,  her  favourite  child, 
patient  and  firm,  the  present  ill  redress, 
nor,  by  despairing,  make  thy  little  less. 

R.  BLAND 

993*  EVENING  IN  PARADISE 

ADAM'S  DISCOURSE   WITH  EVE 

NOW  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  grey 
had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad ; 
silence  accompanied;  for  beast  and  bird, 
they  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale; 
she  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung; 
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silence  was  pleased:  now  glowed  the  firmament 
with  living  sapphire:   Hesperus,  that  led 
the  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
apparent  queen  unveiled  her  peerless  light, 
and  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw; — 
"To  morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
with  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen, 
and  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 
yon  flowery  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green, 
our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  overgrown, 
that  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
more  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth. 
Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums, 
that  lie  bestrown,  unsightly  and  unsmooth, 
ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease; 
meanwhile,  as  Nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest." 
To  whom  thus  Eve,  with  perfe6l  beauty  adorned:— 
"My  author  and  disposer^  what  thou  biddest 
unargued  I  obey:  so  God  ordains: 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine;  to  know  no  more 
is  woman's  happiest  knowledge,  and  her  praise. 
With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time; 
all  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 

J.  MILTON 


994  THE  CHARACTER  OF  GERMANICUS 

CAIUS  SILIUS— LUCIUS  ARRUNTIUS 

HE  was  a  man  most  like  to  virtue;  in  all 
and  every  adlion,  nearer  to  the  gods, 
than  men,  in  nature ;  of  a  body  as  fair 
as  was  his  mind;  and  no  less  reverend 
in  face,  than  fame:  he  could  so  use  his  state, 
tempering  his  greatness  with  his  gravity, 
as  it  avoided  all  self-love  in  him, 
and  spight  in  others.    What  his  funerals  lacked 
in  images  and  pomp,  they  had  suppl/d 
with  honourable  sorrow,  soldiers'  sadness, 
a  kind  of  silent  mourning,  such  as  men 
(who  know  no  tears,  but  from  their  captives)  use 
to  shew  in  so  great  losses.    Arr,  \  am  sure 
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he  was  too  great  for  us,  and  that  they  knew 

who  did  remove  him  hence.    Sab,    When  men  grow 

fast 
honoured  and  lov'd,  there  is  a  trick  in  state 
(which  jealous  princes  never  fail  to  use) 
how  to  decline  that  growth,  with  fair  pretext, 
and  honourable  colours  of  employment, 
either  by  embassy,  the  war,  or  such, 
to  shift  them  forth  into  another  air, 
where  they  may  purge,  and  lessen;  so  was  he: 
and  had  his  seconds  there,  sent  by  Tiberius, 
and  his  more  subtle  dam,  to  discontent  him; 
to  breed,  and  cherish  mutinies;  detra<fl 
his  greatest  adlions;  give  audacious  check 
to  his  commands;  and  work  to  put  him  out 
in  open  adl  of  treason.    All  which  snares 
when  his  wise  cares  prevented,  a  fine  poison 
was  thought  on,  to  mature  their  pradlices. 

B.  JONSON 
995  C^SAR— CATILINE 

Cas,  'HPHE  night  grows  on,  and  you  are  for  your  meeting; 
A    111  therefore  end  in  few.     Be  resolute, 
and  put  your  enterprise  in  adl;  the  more 
adlions  of  depth  and  danger  are  considered, 
the  less  assuredly  they  are  perform'd; 
and  thence  it  happeneth,  that  the  bravest  plots, 
not  executed  straight,  have  been  discovered. 
Say,  you  are  constant,  or  another,  a  third, 
or  more ;  there  may  be  yet  one  wretched  spirit, 
with  whom  the  fear  of  punishment  shall  work 
'bove  all  the  thoughts  of  honour  and  revenge. 
You  are  not  noW  to  think  what's  best  to  do, 
as  in  beginnings;  but,  what  must  be  done, 
being  thus  entered;  and  slip  no  advantage 
that  may  secure  you.     Let  'em  call  it  mischief: 
when  it  is  past,  and  prospered,  'twill  be  virtue. 
They're  petty  crimes  are  punish'd,  great  rewarded. 
Nor  must  you  think  of  peril,  since  attempts 
begun  with  danger,  still  do  end  with  glory; 
and,  when  need  spurs,  despair  will  be  call'd  wisdom. 
Less  ought  the  care  of  men,  or  fame  to  fright  you, 
for  they  that  win  do  seldom  receive  shame 
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of  vi£lory,  however  it  be  achieved, 

and  vengeance,  least:  for  who,  besieged  with  wants, 

would  stop  at  death,  or  any  thing  beyond  it? 

Come,  there  was  never  any  great  thing  yet 

aspirdd,  but  by  violence  or  fraud: 

and  he  that  sticks,  for  folly  of  a  conscience, 

to  reach  it — 

Cat   Is  a  good  religious  fooL 

B.  JONSON 

996  KING  EDWARD  JV 

HAVE  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's  death, 
and  shall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  slave? 
my  brother  kilPd  no  man, — ^his  fault*  was  thought, 
and  yet  his  punishment  was  bitter  death. 
Who  sued  to  me  for  him?  who,  in  my  wrath, 
kneel'd  at  my  feet,  and  bade  me  be  advis'd? 
who  spoke  of  brotherhood  ?  who  spoke  of  love  ? 
who  told  me  how  the  poor  soul  did  forsake 
the  mighty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  for  me? 
who  told  me,  in  the  field  at  Tewksbury, 
when  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  rescued  me, 
and  said,  *  Dear  brother,  live,  and  be  a  king'? 
Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  in  the  field 
frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
even  in  his  garments,  and  did  give  himself, 
all  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb  cold  night? 
All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 
sinfully  plucked,  and  not  a  man  of  you 
had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 
But  when  your  carters  or  your  waiting-vassals 
have  done  a  drunken  slaughter,  and  defac'd 
the  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 
you  straight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon ; 
and  I,  unjustly  too,  must  grant  it  you: — 
but  for  my  brother  not  a  man  would  speak, — 
nor  I,  ungracious,  speak  unto  myself 
for  him,  poor  soul.    The  proudest  of  you  all 
have  been  beholding  to  him  in  his  life ; 
yet  none  of  you  would  once  plead  for  his  life. — 
O  God,  I  fear,  thy  justice  will  take  hold 
on  me,  and  you,  and  mine,  and  yours  for  this! 

W.  SHAK£SP£ARE 
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997  THEOPHIL  us— ANTONINUS— DOROTHEA 

Th,    1V[^^>  proud  Contemner 

IN    of  us  and  of  our  gods,  tremble  to  think 
it  is  not  in  the  Power  thou  serves t  to  save  thee. 
Not  all  the  riches  of  the  sea,  increased 
by  violent  shipwrecks,  nor  the  unsearched  mines, 
(mammon's  unknown  exchequer,)  shall  redeem  thee: 
and,  therefore,  having  first  with  horror  weighed 
what  'tis  to  die  and  to  die  young:  to  part  with 
all  pleasures  and  delights:  lastly  to  go 
where  all  antipathies  to  comfort  dwell, 
force  behind,  about  thee,  and  before  thee; 
and,  to  add  to  afflidlion,  the  remembrance 
of  the  Elysian  joys  thou  might'st  have  tasted, 
hadst  thou  not  turned  apostate  to  those  gods 
that  so  reward  their  servants;  let  despair 
prevent  the  hangman's  sword,  and  on  this  scaffold 
make  thy  first  entrance  into  hell. 

Ant,  She  smiles, 

unmoved,  by  Mars!  as  if  she  were  assured 
Death,  looking  on  her  constancy,  would  forget 
the  use  of  his  inevitable  hand. 

Th,    Derided  too!   dispatch,  I  say. 

998  Dor,  Thou  fool ! 

that  gloriest  in  having  power  to  ravish 
a  trifle  from  me  I  am  weary  of 
,    What  is  this  life  to  me?  not  worth  a  thought: 
or,  if  it  be  esteem'd,  'tis  that  I  lose  it 
to  win  a  better:   even  thy  malice  serves 
to  me  but  as  a  ladder  to  mount  up 
to  such  a  height  of  happiness,  where  I  shall 
look  down  with  scorn  on  thee  and  on  the  world; 
where,  circled  with  true  pleasures,  placed  above 
the  reach  of  death  or  time,  'twill  be  my  glory 
to  think  at  what  an  easy  price  I  bought  it 
There's  a  perpetual  spring,  perpetual  youth: 
no  joint-benumbing  cold,  or  scorching  heat, 
famine,  nor  age,  have  any  being  there. 
Forget,  for  shame,  your  Tempe;  bury  in 
oblivion  your  feign'd  Hesperian  orchards: — 
the  golden  fruit,  kept  by  the  watchful  dragon, 
which  did  require  a  Hercules  to  get  it, 
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compared  with  what  grows  in  all  plenty  there, 
deserves  not  to  be  named    The  Power  I  serve, 
laughs  at  your  happy  Araby,  or  the 
Elysian  shades;  for  he  hath  made  his  bowers 
better  in  deed,  than  you  can  fancy  yours. 

P.  MASSINGER 


999  KING  EDWARD  II  BEING  DEPOSED  SURRENDERS 
HIS  CROWN  INTO  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  EARL  OF 
LEICESTER 

LEICESTER,  if  gentle  words  might  comfort  me, 
/  thy  speech  long  ago  had  eas'd  my  sorrows, 
for  kind  and  loving  hast  thou  always  been. 
The  griefs  of  private  men  are  soon  allayed; 
but  not  of  kings.     The  forest  deer,  being  struck, 
runs  to  an  herb  that  closeth  up  the  wounds; 
but  when  the  imperial  lion's  flesh  is  gor'd, 
he  rends  and  tears  it  with  his  wrathful  paw, 
and,  highly  scorning  that  the  lowly  earth 
should  drink  his  blood,  mounts  up  to  the  air. 
And  so  it  fares  with  me,  whose  dauntless  mind 
th'  ambitious  Mortimer  would  seek  to  curb; 
and  that  unnatural  queen,  false  Isabel, 
that  thus  hath  pent  and  mur'd  me  in  a  prison: 
for  such  outrageous  passions  cloy  my  soul, 
as  with  the  wings  of  rancour  and  disdain, 
full  oft  am  I  soaring  up  to  heaven, 
to  plain  me  to  the  gods  against  them  both. 
But  when  I  call  to  mind  I  am   a  king, 
methinks  I  should  revenge  me  of  the  wrongs 
that  Mortimer  and  Isabel  have  done. 
But  what  are  kings,  when  regiment  is  gone, 
but  perfe(fl  shadows  in  a  sunshine  day? 
my  nobles  rule;  I  bear  the  name  of  king: 
I  wear  the  crown;  but  am  controlled  by  them, 
by  Mortimer  and  my  unconstant  queen, 
who  spots  my  nuptial  bed  with  infamy; 
whilst  I  am  lodged  within  this  cave  of  care, 
where  sorrow  at  my  elbow  still  attends, 
to  company  my  heart  with  sad  laments, 
that  bleeds  within  me  for  this  strange  exchange. 

C.  MARLOWE 
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1000  KING  LEAR 

BLOW,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks !  rage !  blow ! 
you  cataradls  and  hurricanoes,  spout 
till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples,  drowned  the  cocks ! 
you  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires 
vaunt-couriers  of  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts 
singe  my  white  head !  And  thou,  all-shaking  thunder, 
strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world ! 
crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  once, 
that  make  ingrateful  man! 
Rumble  thy  bellyfuU!    Spit,  fire!  spout,  rain! 
nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters; 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness: 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children, 
you  owe  me  no  subscription;  then  let  fall 
your  horrible  pleasure:  here  I  stand,  your  slave, 
a  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  old  man: — 
but  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers, 
that  will  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join 
your  high-engendered  battles  'gainst  a  head 
so  old  and  white  as  this!  O,  O  'tis  foul! 

Let  the  great  Gods 
that  keep  the  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  heads, 
find  out  their  enemies  now.   » Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
that  hast  within  thee  undivulg^d  crimes, 
unwhipp'd  of  justice :  hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand ; 
thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  simular  of  virtue 
that  art  incestuous:  caitiff,  to  pieces  shake, 
that  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 
hast  pra6lis'd  on  man's  life:  close  pent-up  guilts, 
rive   your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
these  dreadful  summoners  grace. — I  am  a  man 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

1 001  BELARIUS—GUIDERIUS—ARVIRAGUS 

Bel     A    GOODLY  day  not  to  keep  house,  with  such 
£\,  whose  roof's  as  low  as  ours!  Stoop,  boys:  this 

gate 
instnidls  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens,  and  bows  you 
to  morning's  holy  office:  the  gates  of  monarchs 
are  arch'd  so  high,  that  giants  may  jet  through 
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and  keep  their  impious  turbans  on,  without 
good  morrow  to  the  sun. — Hail,  thou  fair  heaven! 
we  house  i'  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 
as  prouder  livers  do. 

GuL  Hail,  heaven! 

Arv»  Hail,  heaven! 

Bel,    Now,  for  our  mountain  sport:  up  to  yond  hill, 

your  legs  are  young ;  1 41  tread  these  flats.    Consider, 
when  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
that  it  is  place  which  lessens  and  sets  off: 
and  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have  told  you 
of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war: 
this  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done, 
but  being  so  allowed:  to  apprehend  thus, 
draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see: 
and  often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
the  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
than  is  the  fuU-wing'd  eagle.     O!  this  life 
is  nobler  than  attending  for  a  check; 
richer  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble; 
prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk: 
such  gain  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  'em  fine, 
.  yet  keeps  his  book  uncrossed:  no  life  to  ours. 

1002  Gut,   Out  of  your  proof  you  speak:  we,  poor  unfledg'd, 
have  never  wing'd  from  view  o'  the  nest,  nor  know  not 
what  aii-'s  from  home.    Haply  this  life  is  blest, 
if  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you 
that  have  a  sharper  known;  well  corresponding 
with  your  stiff  age ;  but  unto  us  it  is 
a  cell  of  ignorance. 

Arv,  What  should  we  speak  of, 

when  we  are  old  as  you?  when  we  shall  hear 
the  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how, 
in  this  our  pinching  cave,  shall  we  discourse 
the  freezing  hours  away?  We  have  seen  nothing; 
we  are  beastly;  subtle  as  the  fox  for  prey; 
our  valour  is  to  chase  what  flies;  our  cage 
we  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prisoned  bird, 
and  sing  our  bondage  freely. 

Bel,  How  you  speak! 

did  you  but  know  the  city's  usuries, 
and  felt  them  knowingly:  the  art  of  the  court, 
as  hard  to  leave  as  keep:  the  toil  o'  the  war, 
a  pain  that  only  seems  to  seek  out  danger 
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i*  the  name  of  fame  and  honour;  which  dies  i'  the 

search ; 
and  hath  as  oft  a  slanderous  epitaph 
as  record  of  fair  adl ;  nay,  many  times, 
doth  ill  deserve  by  doing  well;  what's  worse, 
must  courtsey  at  the  censure: — O  boys,  this  story 
the  world  may  read  in  me:  Cymbeline  loved  me; 
and  when  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
was  not  far  off:  then  was  I  as  a  tree, 
whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit:  but  in  one  night, 
a  storm  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  .leaves, 
and  left  me  bare  to  weather. 

Gui,  Uncertain  favour! 

1003  BeL  My  fault  being  nothing, — as  I  have  told  you  oft, — 
but  that  two  villains,  whose  false  oaths  prevailed 
before  my  perfedl  honour,  swore  to  Cymbeline 
I  was  confederate  with  the  Romans:  so, 
foUow'd  my  banishment;  and,  this  twenty  years, 
this  rock  and  these  demesnes  have  been  my  world: 
where  I  have  liv'd  at  honest  freedom;  paid 
more  pious  debts  to  heaven  than  in  all 
the  fore-end  of  my  time. — But  up  to  the  mountains ; 
this  is  not  hunters'  language: — he  that  strikes 
the  venison  first  shall  be  the  lord  o'  the  feast; 
to  him  the  other  two  shall  minister; 
and  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 
in  place  of  greater  state.     I  '11  meet  you  i'  the  valleys. 
^How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature! 
These  boys  know  little  they  are  sons  to  the  king; 
nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 
They  think  they  are  mine :  and,  though  train'd  up 

thus  meanly 
i*  the  cave  wherein  they  bow,  their  thoughts  do  hit 
the  roofs  of  palaces ;  and  nature  prompts  them, 
in  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it  much 
beyond  the  trick  of  others.    This  Polydore, — 
the  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  whom 
the  king  his  father  call'd  Guiderius, — Jove ! 
when  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
the  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  his  spirits  fly  out 
into  my  story:  say,  ^^  Thus  mine  enemy  felly 
and  thus  I  set  my  foot  on  *s  neck;"  even  then 
the  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats. 
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strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  postun 
that  adls  my  words.    The  younger  brother,  Cadwai 
(once  Arviragus),  in  as  like  a  figure^ 
strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shows  much  more 
his  own  conceiving. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


1004     GRIEF,  EASILY  ADMONISHED  BY  THOSE  WHO 

FEEL  IT  NOT 

LEONATO  TO  ANTONIO 

I  PRAY  thee,  cease  thy  counsel, 
which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
as  water  in  a  sieve:  give  not  me  counsel; 
nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear 
but  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine. 
Bring  me  a  father  that  so  lov'd  his  child, 
whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelmed  like  mine, 
and  bid  him  speak  of  patience ; 
measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine, 
and  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain, 
as  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such, 
.    in  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form: 
if  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard, 
and — sorrow,  wag!  cry  hem,  when  he  should  groan, 
patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  misfortune  drunk 
with  candle-wasters,— bring  him  yet  to  me, 
and  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 
But  there  is  no  such  man:  for,  brother,  men, 
can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
which  they  themselves  not  feel;  but,  tasting  it, 
their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage, 
fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 
charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words: 
no,  no;  *tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
to  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow; 
but  no  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency, 
to  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure 
the  like  himself.    Therefore  give  me  no  counsel: 
my  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


>i 
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D05    CLEOPATRA'S  SPEECH  ON  APPLYING  THE  ASP 

CLEOPATRA — CHARMIAN 

o.    /^^IVE  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown;  I  have 
vJ"  immortal  longings  in  me:  now  no  more 
the  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip: — 
yare,  yare,  good  Iras;  quick. — Methinks  I  hear 
Antony  call;  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
to  praise  my  noble  adl;  I  hear  him  mock 
the  luck  of  Caesar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
to  excuse  their  after  wrath: — husband,  I  come: 
now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title! 
I  am  fire  and  air;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life. — So, — have  you  done? 
:ome  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips, 
^arewell,  kind  Charmian; — Iras,  long  farewell, 
lave  I  the  aspic  in  my  lips.-*  Dost  fall?. 
'  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part, 
e  stroke  of  death  is  as  a-  lover's  pinch, 
lich  hurts,  and  is  desired.    Dost  thou  lie  still?    . 
thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world 
s  not  worth  leave-taking, 
solve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain;  that  I  may  say, 
gods  themselves  do  weep! 

This  proves  me  base: 
\e  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
make  demand  of  her ;  and  spend  that  kiss, 
]i  is  my  heaven  to  have. — Come,  thou  mortal 
wretch, 

thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
at  once  untie:  poor  venomous  fool, 
gry,  and  dispatch.     O,  couldst  thou  speak, 
might  hear  thee  call  great  Caesar  ass 
''^•^         :ied! 
^en  o  eastern  star! 

« 

"^sm  Peace,  peace! 

^on;!  lou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast, 

^ieir  ks  the  nurse  asleep? 

ftekin;  w.  Shakespeare 

fcwarlik  ^^^  P^G^ 

.J  •         .  a  boy, 
a^      ^        /  the  gods,  I  hope,  to  this  intent, 
« pmcdy  24 
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not  yet  seen  in  the  court.     Hunting  the  buck, 

I  found  him  sitting  by  a  fountain's  side, 

of  which  he  borrow'd  some  to  quench  his  thirst, 

and  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears. 

A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  by  himself, 

of  many  several  flowers  bred  in  the  vale, 

stuck  in  that  mystic  order  that  the  rareness 

delighted  me;  but  ever  when  he  turn'd 

his  tender  eyes  upon  *em,  he  would  weep, 

as  if  he  meant  to  make  'em  grow  again. 

Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 

dwell  in  his  face,  I  ask'd  him  all  his  story: 

he  told  me  that  his  parents  gentle  died, 

leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields, 

which  gave  him  roots;  and  of  the  crystal  springs, 

which  did  not  stop  their  courses;  and  the  sun, 

which  still,  he  thanked  him,  yielded  him  his  light. 

then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  shew 

what  every  flower,  as  country-people  hold, 

did  signify,  and  how  all,  ordered  thus, 

express'd  his  grief:  and,  to  my  thoughts,  did  read 

the  prettiest  ledlure  of  his  country-art 

that  could  be  wished:  so  that  methought  I  could 

have  studied  it.     I  gladly  entertained 

him,  who  was  glad  to  follow:  and  have  got 

the  trustiest,  loving^st  and  the  gentlest  boy, 

that  ever  master  kept.     Him  will  I  send 

to  wait  on  you,  and  bear  our  hidden  love. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER 


J  007  BELLA  RIO  DISCOVERED  TO  BE  A  WOMAN  COX- 
Ji'ESSES  THE  MOTIVE  OF  HER  DISGUISE  TO  HAVE 
BEEN  LOVE  FOR  PRINCE  PHIL  ASTER 

MY  father  oft  would  speak 
your  worth  and  virtue;  and,  as  I  did  grow 
more  and  more  apprehensive,  I  did  thirst 
to  see  the  man  so  praised.     But  yet  all  this 
was  but  a  maiden-longing,  to  be  lost 
as  soon  as  found;  till  once  I  saw  a  god 
I  thought  (but  it  was  you)  enter  our  gates; 
my  blood  flew  out  and  back  again,  as  fast 
as  I  had  puffd  it  forth  and  sucked  it  in 
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like  breath;  then  was  I  called  away  in  haste 

to  entertain  you.    Never  was  a  man 

heaved  from  a  sheep-cot  to  a  sceptre,  raised 

so  high  in  thoughts  as  I;  you  left  a  kiss 

upon  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 

from  you  for  ever;  I  did  hear  you  talk 

far  above  singing.    After  you  were  gone 

I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart  and  searched 

what  stirred  it  so :  alas,  I  found  it  love ! 

For  this  I  did  delude  my  noble  father 

with  a  feigned  pilgrimage,  and  dress'd  myself 

in  habit  of  a  boy,  and,  for  I  knew 

my  birth  no  match  for  you,  I  was  past  hope 

of  having  you;  and  understanding  well 

that  when  I  made  discovery  of  my  sex, 

I  could  not  stay  with  you,  I  made  a  vow 

by  all  the  most  religious  things  a  maid 

could  call  together,  never  to  be  known, 

whilst  there  was  hope  to  hide  me  from  men's  eyes, 

for  other  than  I  seemed,  that  I  might  ever 

abide  with  you.    Then  sate  I  by  the  fount 

where  first  you  took  me  up. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER 
1008  FAUST  TO   WAGNER 

BUT — ^let  us  not  with  melancholy  thoughts 
poison  the  enjoyment  of  an  hour  so  fair — 
see  how  those  cottages,  begirt  with  green, 
gleam  in  the  radiance  of  the  setting  sunl 
His  orb  is  disappearing;  day  is  done; 
yet  he  hastes  on  and  calls  to  birth  new  life. 
Alas!   why  can  I  not  on  pinions  spurn  the  ground, 
and  still  pursuing,  still  be  left  behind  him? 
Then  at  my  feet  should  I  entranced  behold 
evening's  eternal  stillness  wrap  the  world ; 
find  every  summit,  every  vale  at  rest, 
each  stream  of  silver  flow  with  waves  of  gold : 
no  deep  ravines,  no  rugged  mountain-top 
would  interrupt  me  in  my  godlike  flight 
Even  now  the  sea,  with  all  its  sunlit  bays, 
unrolls  his  depths  before  my  wandering  eyes. 
But  lo !   at  length  he  seems  to  sink  away ; 

24— a 
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yet  a  new  impulse  is  awakened  in  me, 

I  hasten  on  to  drink  perpetual  light, 

the  day  before  me  and  the  night  behind, 

the  heavens  above  me  and  the  waves  beneath ! 

*tis  but  a  glorious  vision — ^he  is  gone — 

oh  that  this  gross  material  has  no  wings 

to  follow  the  pure  spirit  as  it  flies; 

yet  there  is  something  resident  within  us 

prompts  all  our  feelings,  lifts  them  to  the  skies  ; 

whene'er  the  lark,  lost  in  the  boundless  blue, 

pours  forth  his  stream  of  quivering  melody, 

or  soars  the  eagle  o'er  the  mountain  pines 

poised  on  the  breadth  of  his  almighty  wings, 

or  o*er  the  wide-spread  plains,  o*er  ocean's  bed 

the  grey-plumed  heron  slowly  sails  towards  home. 

translated  from  goethe 

1009  JOHN  OF  GAUNT S  PROPHECY 

METHINKS  I  am  a  prophet  new  inspired, 
and,  thus,  expiring  do  foretell  of  him ; 
his  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last, 
for  violent  fires  soon  burn  out  themselves; 
small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  short ; 
he  tires  betimes  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes; 
with  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder; 
light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant, 
consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle, 
this  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
this  other  Eden,  demi-paradise ; 
this  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
against  infedlion  and  the  hand  of  war ; 
this  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world ; 
this  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands; 
this  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 
this  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear  land, 
dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world, 
is  now  leas'd  out  (I  die  pronouncing  it), 
like  Jto  a  tenement  or  pelting  farm : 
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England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame, 
with  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds: 
that  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others, 
hath  made  shameful  conquest  of  itself. 
Ah,  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life, 
how  happy  then  vi^t,  my  ensuing  death! 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


lOIO    THE   TENDENCY  OF  MANY  MEANS  TO  ONE   END 

THEREFORE  doth  heaven  divide 
the  state  of  man  in  divers  fundlions, 
setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion; 
to  which  is  fix^d,  as  an  aim  or  butt, 
obedience :  for  so  work  the  honey-bees ; 
creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
the  a<Sl  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts : 
where  some,  like  magistrates,  corredl  at  home; 
others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad; 
others,  hke  soldiers,  arm^d  in  their  stings, 
make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds; 
which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
to  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor: 
who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
the  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold ; 
the  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey; 
the  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate; 
the  sad-ey*d  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
the  lazy  yawning  drone.     I  this  infer, — 
that  many  things,  having  full  reference 
to  one  concent,  may  work  contrariously ; 
as  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways, 
fly  to  one  mark; 

as  many  several  ways  meet  in  one  town; 
as  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea; 
as  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  centre; 
so  many  a  thousand  aflions,  once  afoot, 
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end  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
without  defeat. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


1 0 1 1        RICH  A  RD  PLA  NT  A  GENE  T  D  UKE  OF  YORK 

TO  QUEEN  MARGARET 

SHE-WOLF  of  France,  but  worse  than  wolves  of 
France, 
whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth! 
how  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex, 
to  triumph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull, 
upon  their  woes,  whom  fortune  captivates ! 
But  that  thy  face  is,  visard-like,  unchanging, 
made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 
I  would  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush: 
to  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  derived, 
were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not 

shameless. 
Thy  father  bears  the  type  of  king  of  Naples, 
of  both  the  Sicils,  and  Jerusalem ; 
yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman. 
Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult? 
it  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud  queen; 
unless  the  adage  must  be  verified,—^ 
That  beggars  mounted  run  their  horse  to  death. 
'Tis  beauty,  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud; 
but,  God  he  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  small: 
'tis  virtue,  that  doth  make  them  most  admir'd; 
the  contrary  doth  make  thee  wonder'd  at : 
'tis  government,  that  makes  them  seem  divine; 
the  want  thereof  makes  thee  abominable; 
thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good 
as  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us, 
or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion. 
O  tiger's  heart  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide! 
how  could'st  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  child, 
to  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal, 
and  yet  be  seen  to  bear  a  woman's  face? 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible; 
thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
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10 1 2  PISANDER  HOLDING  A  PARLEY  WITH  THE  CHIEFS 
OF  SYRACUSE  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  INSURGENTS 

BRIEFLY  thus,  then, 
since  I  must  speak  for  all. — ^Your  t>Tanny 
drew  us  from  our  obedience.     Happy  those  times 
when  lords  were  styled  fathers  of  families, 
and  not  imperious  masters!  when  they  numbered 
their  servants  almost  equal  with  their  sons, 
or  one  degree  beneath  them!  when  their  labours 
were  cherished  and  rewarded,  and  a  period 
set  to  their  sufferings;  when  they  did  not  press 
their  duties  or  their  wills,  beyond  the  power 
and  strength  of  their  performance;  all  things  ordered 
with  such  decorum,  as  wise  law-makers, 
from  each  well-govern*d  private  house  derived 
the  perfedl  model  of  a  commonwealth. 
Humanity  then  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  thankful  masters  carefully  provided 
for  creatures  wanting  reason.    The  noble  horse, 
that  in  his  fiery  youth  from  his  wide  nostrils 
neighed  courage  to  his  rider  and  brake  through 
groves  of  opposed  pikes,  bearing  his  lord 
safe  to  triumphant  vi(5lory,  old  or  wounded, 
was  set  at  liberty  and  freed  from  service. 
The  Athenian  mules,  that  from  the  quarry  drew 
marble,  hewed  for  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
the  great  work  ended,  were  dismissed  and  fed 
at  the  public  cost;  nay,  faithful  dogs  have  found 
their  sepulchres;  but  man,  to  man  more  cruel, 
appoints  no  end  to  the  sufferings  of  his  slave ; 
since  pride  stepped  in  and  riot,  and  overturned 
this  goodly  frame  of  concord,  teaching  masters 
to  glory  in  the  abuse  of  such  as  are 
brought  under  their  command;  who,  grown  unuseful, 
are  less  esteemed  than  beasts. 

P.  MASSINGER 

1013  IPHIGENIA 

I  MUST  obey  him,  for  I  see  my  friends 
beset  with  peril.    Yet  my  own  sad  fate 
doth  with  increasing  anguish  move  my  heart 
May  1  no  longer  feed  the  silent  hope 
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which  in  my  solitude  I  fondly  cherish'd? 

shall  the  dire  cause  eternally  endure? 

and  shall  our  fated  race  ne'er  rise  again 

with  blessings  crown'd?    All  mortal  things  decay; 

the  noblest  powers,  the  purest  joys  of  life 

at  length  subside:   then  wherefore  not  the  curse? 

And  have  I  vainly  hop'd  that,  guarded  here, 

secluded  from  the  fortunes  of  my  race, 

I,  with  pure  heart  and  hands,  some  future  day 

might  cleanse  the  deep  defilement  of  our  house? 

Scarce  was  my  brother  in  my  circling  arms 

from  raging  madness  suddenly  restored, 

when  unrelenting  fate  with  iron  hand 

a  double  crime  enjoins;  commanding  me 

to  steal  the  image,  sacred  and  rever'd, 

confided  to  my  care,  and  him  deceive 

to  whom  I  owe  my  life  and  destiny. 

Let  not  abhorrence  spring  within  my  heart.* 

noi"  the  old  Titan's  hate,  towards  you,  ye  gods, 

infix  its  vulture  talons  in  my  ^breast! 

An  ancient  song  comes  back  upon  mine  ear — 

I  had  forgotten  it,  and  willingly — 

the  Parcse's  song,  which  horribly  they  sung, 

what  time,  hurPd  headlong  from  his  golden  seat, 

fell  Tantalus.     They  with  their  noble  friend, 

keen  anguish  suffered;  savage  was  their  breast 

and  horrible  their  song.     In  days  gone  by, 

when  we  were  children,  oft  our  ancient  nurse 

would  sing  it  to  us,  and  I  mark'd  it  well. 

A.  SWANWICK //-^w  Goethe 


1 014   MALCOLM'S  CHARACTER  OF  HIMSELF  TO  MACDUFF 

Mac,  T>LEED,  bleed,  poor  country! 

1)  great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure, 
for  goodness  dares  not  check    thee!    wear  thou  thy 

wrongs, 
thy  title  is  affeer'd! — Fare  thee  well,  lord: 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st 
for  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp, 
and  the  rich  East  to  boot. 

Mai,  Be  not  offended; 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you« 
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I  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke, 
it  weeps,  it  bleeds;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
is  added  to  her  wounds.     I  think,  withal, 
there  would  be  hands  up-lifted  in  my  right: 
and  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  offer 
of  goodly  thousands :  but,  for  all  this, 
when  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  head, 
or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  country 

,         shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before, 

more  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever, 
by  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Mac.  What  should  he  be? 

MaL  It  is  myself  I  mean;  in  whom  I  know 
all  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted, 
that,  when  they  shall  be  opened,  black  Macbeth 
will  seem  as  pure  as  snow;  and  the  poor  state 
esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compared 
with  my  confineless  harms. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


10 1 5  RICHARD'S  DESPAIR 

IET'S  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs ; 
^  make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills: 
and  yet  not  so, — for  what  can  we  bequeath, 
save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke's, 
and  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death, 
and  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth 
which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  God's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 
and  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings : — 
how  some  have  been  deposed,  some  slain  in  war; 
some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  deposed; 
some  poison'd  by  their  wives;  some  sleeping  kill'd; 
all  murdered: — for  within  the  hollow  crown 
that  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
keeps  Death  his  court;  and  there  the  antic  sits, 
scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp; 
allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene, 
to  mon^rchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks;  . 
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infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit,— 

as  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 

were  brass  impregnable;  and  humour'd  thus, 

comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 

bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and — farewell  king! 

cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 

with  solemn  reverence;  throw  away  respe<fl, 

tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty; 

for  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while:  , 

I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  taste  grief, 

need  friends: — subjedled  thus, 

how  can  you  say  to  me,  I  am  a  king? 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 
IOI6  BELLARIO—PHILASTER 

Bell,  QIR,  if  I  have  made 

\^  a  fault  of  ignorance,  instrucfl  my  youth; 
I  shall  be  willing,  if  not  apt,  to  learn; 
age  and  experience  will  adorn  my  mind 
with  larger  knowledge;  and  if  I  have  done 
a  wilful  fault,  think  me  not  past  all  hope 
for  once.    What  master  holds  so  stridl  a  hand 
over  his  boy,  that  he  will  part  with  him 
without  one  warning?    Let  me  be  corre6led 
to  break  my  stubbornness,  if  it  be  so, 
rather  than  turn  me  off;  and  I  shall  mend.- 

Phil  Thy  love  doth  plead  so  prettily  to  stay, 

that,  trust  me,  I  could  weep  to  part  with  thee. 

Alas,  I  do  not  turn  thee  off!   thou  know'st 

it  is  my  business  that  doth  call  thee  hence; 

and  when  thou  art  with  her,  thou  dwell'st  with  me. 

Think  so,  and  'tis  so:  and  when  time  is  full, 

that  thou  hast  well  discharg'd  this  heavy  trust, 

laid  on  so  weak  a  one,  I  will  again 

with  joy  receive  thee;  as  I  live,  I  will! 

nay,  weep  not,  gentle  boy.     'Tis  more  than  time 

thou  did'st  attend  the  princess. 

BeL  I  am  gone. 

But  since  I  am  to  part  with  you,  my  lord, 
and  none  knows  whether  I  shall  live  to  do 
more  service  for  you,  take  this  little  prayer: 
heaven  bless  your  loves,  your  fights,  all  your  designs! 
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may  sick  men,  if  they  have  your  wish,  be  well ; 
and  Heaven  hate  those  you  curse,  though  I  be  one! 
Phil  The  love  of  boys  unto  their  lords  is  strange  ; 
I  have  read  wonders  of  it :  yet  this  boy 
for  my  sake  (if  a  man  may  judge  by  looks 
and  speech)  would  out-do  story.     I  may  see 
a  day  to  pay  him  for  his  loyalty. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER 


10 1  7     OSMYN  ON  RECOVERING  HIS  WIFE  ALMERIA 

Osm,  TV/TY  life,  my  health,  my  liberty,  my  all, 

iVl   how  shall  I  welcome  thee  to  this  sad  place? 
how  speak  to  thee  the  words  of  joy  and  transport  ? 
how  run  into  thy  arms,  withheld  by  fetters; 
or  take  thee  into  mine,  while  Pm  thus  manacled 
and  pinioned  like  a  thief  or  murderer.? 
Shall  I  not  hurt  or  bruise  thy  tender  body, 
and  stain  thy  bosom  with  the  rust  of  these 
rude  irons?    Must  I  meet  thee  thus,  Almeria? 

Aim.  Thus,  thus;  we  parted,  thus  to  meet  again. 

Thou  told'st  me  thou  would'st  think  how  we  might 

meet 
to  part  no  more. — Now  we  will  part  no  more, 
for  these  thy  chains,  or  death,  shall  join  us  ever. 

Osm.  Hard  means  to  ratify  that  word! — O  cruelty! 
that  ever  I  should  think  beholding  thee 
a  torture! — yet,  such  is  the  bleeding  anguish 
of  my  heart,  to  see  thy  sufferings. — O  heav'n ! 
that  I  could  almost  turn  my  eyes  away, 
or  wish  thee  from  my  sight. 

Aim.  O  say  not  so; 

tho'  'tis  because  thou  lov'st  me.    Do  not  say, 

on  any  terms,  that  thou  dost  wish  me  from  thee. 

No,  no,  'tis  better  thus,  that  we  together 

feed  on  each  other's  heart,  devour  our  woes 

with  mutual  appetite ;  and  mingling  in 

one  cup  the  common  stream  of  both  our  eyes, 

drink  bitter  draughts,  with  never-slacking  thirst 

Thus  better,  than  for  any  cause  to  part. 

What  dost  thou  think?  look  not  so  tenderly 

upon  me — speak,  and  take  me  in  thy  arms — 

thou  canst  not!  thy  poor  arms  are  bound,  and  strive 
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in  vain  with  the  remorseless  chains,  which  gnaw 
and  eat  into  thy  flesh,  festering  thy  limbs 
with  rankling  rusL 

W.  CONGREVE 

1 0 1 8  MESSENGER— MANOA 

Mess,  /^H,  whither  shall  I  run,  or  which  way  fly 
\J  the  sight  of  this  so  horrid  spe<5lacle, 
which  erst  my  eyes  beheld,  and  yet  behold? 
for  dire  imagination  still  pursues  me. 
But  providence  or  instindl  of  nature  seems, 
or  reason,  though  disturbed  and  scarce  consulted, 
to  have  guided  me  aright,  I  know  not  how, 
to  thee  first,  reverend  Manoa,  and  to  these 
my  countrymen,  whom  here  I  knew  remaining, 
as  at  some  distance  from  the  place  of  horror, 
so  in  the  sad  event  too  much  concerned. 

Man,  The  accident  was  loud,  and  here  before  thee 
with  rueful  cry,  yet  what  it  was  we  hear  not 
No  preface  needs,  thou  seest  we  long  to  know. 

Mess,  It  would  burst  forth;  but  I  recover  breath 

and  sense  distra(5l,  to  know  well  what  I  utter. 

Man,  Tell  us  the  sum,  the  circumstance  defer. 

Mess,  Gaza  yet  stands,  but  all  her  sons  are  fallen, 
all  in  a  moment  overwhelmed  and  fallen. 

Man,  Sad;  but  thou  knowest  to  Israelites  not  saddest 
the  desolation  of  a  hostile  city. 

Mess,  Feed  on  that  first,  there  may  in  grief  be  surfeit. 

Man,  Relate  by  whom. 

Mess,  By  Samson. 

Man,  That  still  lessens 

the  sorrow,  and  converts  it  nigh  to  joy. 

Mess,  Ah!  Manoa,  I  refrain  too  suddenly 

to  utter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon; 
lest  evil  tidings  with  too  rude  irruption 
hitting  thy  aged  ear  should  pierce  too  deep. 

Man,  Suspense  in  news  is  torture,  speak  them  out 

Mess,  Take  then  the  worst  in  brief,  Samson  is  dead 

Man,  All  by  him  fell  thou  say'st,  by  whom  fell  he? 

What  glorious  hand  gave  Samson  his  death's  wound  ? 

Mess,  Unwounded  of  his  enemies  he  fell. 

Man,  Wearied  with  slaughter  then,  or  how?  explain. 

Mess,  By  his  own  hands* 
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10 19  Man,  Self-violence!  what  cause 

brought  him  so  soon  at  variance  with  himself 
among  his  foes  ? 
Mess,  Inevitable  cause, 

at  once  both  to  destroy  and  be  destroyed. 
The  edifice,  where  all  were  met  to  see  him, 
upon  their  heads  and  on  his  own  he  pulled. 
Man.  Oh,  lastly  over-strong  against  thyself! 

a  dreadful  way  thou  tookest  to  thy  revenge. 
More  than  enough  we  know:  but,  while  things  yet 
are  in  confusion,  give  us,  if  thou  can'st, 
eye-witness  of  what  first  or  last  was  done, 
relation  more  particular  and  distindl. 
Mess,  Occasions  drew  me  early  to  this  city, 

and  as  the  gates  I  entered  with  sun-rise, 

the  morning  trumpets  festival  proclaimed 

through  each  high  street     Little  I  had  dispatched 

when  all  abroad  was  rumoured  that  this  day 

Samson  should  be  brought  forth  to  show  the  people 

proof  of  his  mighty  strength  in  feats  and  games. 

I  sorrowed  at  his  captive  state,  but  minded 

not  to  be  absent  at  that  spedlacle. 

The  building  was  a  spacious  theatre, 

half  round,  on  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high, 

with  seats  where  all  the  lords  and  each  degree 

of  sort  might  sit  in  order  to  behold; 

the  other  side  was  open,  where  the  throng 

on  banks  and  scaffolds  under  sky  might  stand; 

I  among  these  aloof  obscurely  stood. 

The  feast  and  noon  grew  high,  and  sacrifice 

had  filled  their  hearts  with  mirth,  high  cheer,  and 

wine, 
when  to  their  sports  they  turned.     Immediately 
was  Samson  as  a  public  servant  brought, 
in  their  state  livery  clad;  before  him  pipes 
and  timbrels ;  on  each  side  went  arm^d  guards, 
both  horse  and  foot,  before  him  and  behind 
archers  and  slingers,  cataphradls  and  spears. 
At  sight  of  him  the  people  with  a  shout 
rifted  the  air,  clamouring  their  god  with  praise, 
who  had  made  their  dreadful  enemy  their  thrall. 
1020  He  patient,  but  undaunted,  where  they  led  him 
came  to  the  place,  and  what  was  set  before  him, 
which  without  help  of  eye  might  be  assayed, 
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to  heave,  pull,  draw,  or  break,  he  still  performed, 

all  with  incredible,  stupendous  force, 

none  daring  to  appear  antagonist 

At  length  for  intermission  sake  they  led  him 

between  the  pillars ;  he  his  guide  requested 

— for  so  from  such  as  nearer  stood  we  heard,— 

as  over-tired  to  let  him  lean  awhile 

with  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillars, 

that  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  support 

He  unsuspicious  led. him;  which  when  Samson 

felt  in  his  arms,  with  head  awhile  inclined, 

and  eyes  fast  fixt  he  stood,  as  one  who  prayed, 

or  some  great  matter  in  his  mind  revolved. 

At  last  with  head  eredl  thus  cried  aloud: 

'Hitherto,  Lords,  what  your  commands  imposed 

I  have  performed,  as  reason  was,  obeying, 

not  without  wonder  or  delight  beheld: 

now  of  my  own  accord  such  other  trial 

I  mean  to  show  you  of  my  strength,  yet  greater, 

as  with  amaze  shall  strike  all  who  behold.* 

This  uttered,  straining  all  his  nerves  he  bowed, 

as,  with  the  force  of  winds  and  waters  pent, 

when  mountains  tremble,  those  two  massy  pillars 

with  horrible  confusion  to  and  fro 

he  tugged  he  shook,  till  down  they  came  and  drew 

the  whole  roof  after  them  with  burst  of  thunder 

upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath, 

lords,  ladies,  captains,  counsellors,  or  priests, 

their  choice  nobility  and  flower,  not  only 

of  this  but  each  Philistian  city  round, 

met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast 

Samson,  with  these  immixed,  inevitably 

pulled  down  the  same  destrudlion  on  himself; 

the  vulgar  only  scaped  who  stood  without 

J.  MILTON 

1 02 1  LORENZO— JESSICA 

Lor,  TTOW  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 
-LX  here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
creep  in  our  ears;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica.   Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold; 
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there's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold' st 
but  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubins; 
such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 
but  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. — 
Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn ; 
with  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear, 
and  draw  her  home  with  music. 

Jes,    I  am  never  merry,  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

Lor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive: 
for  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud, 
which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood; 
if  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound, 
or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
you  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
their  savage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modest  gaze, 
by  the  sweet  power  of  music :  therefore,  the  poet 
did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods ; 
since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
but  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils; 
the  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
and  his  affed"lions  dark  as  Erebus; 
let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — Mark  the  music. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


1022  TROILUS  AT  THE  PALACE  OF  CREESEID 

THEN  said  he  thus:  "O  paleis  desolate, 
O  house  of  houses,  whilom  best  yhight, 
O  paleis  empty  and  disconsolate, 
O  thou  lanterne,  of  which  queint  is  the  light, 
O  paleise  whilom  day,  that  now  art  night, 
wel  oughtest  thou  to  fall,  and  I  to  die, 
sens  she  is  went,  that  wont  was  us  to  gie, 

"  O  psdeis  whilom  crowne  of  houses  all, 
enlumined  with  Sunne  of  alle  blisse, 
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O  ring,  of  which  the  rubie  is  out  fall, 

O  cause  of  wo,  that  cause  hast  ben  of  blisse : 

yet  sens  I  may  no  bet,  fain  would  I  kisse 

thy  colde  doores,  durst  I  for  this  rout, 

and  farewel  shrine  of  which  the  saint  is  out** 

Therewith  he  cast  on  Pandarus  his  eie, 
with  changed  face,  and  pitous  to  behold, 
and  whan  he  might  his  time  aright  aspie, 
aie  as  he  rode,  to  Pandarus  he  told 
his  new  sorow,  and  eke  his  joyes  old. 
So  pitously,  and  with  so  deed  an  hew, 
that  every  wight  might  on  his  sorow  rew. 

Fro  thence-forth  he  rideth  up  and  doune, 
and  every  thing  came  him  to  remembraunce, 
as  he  rode  forth  by  the  places  of  the  toune, 
in  which  he  whilom  had  all  his  pleasaunce: 
"Lo,  yonder  saw  I  mine  owne  lady  daunce, 
and  in  that  temple  with  her  eien  clere, 
me  caught  first  my  right  lady  dere. 

"And  yonder  have  I  herde  full  lustily 
my  dere  herte  laugh,  and  yonder  play 
saw  I  her  ones  eke  ful  blisfuUy, 
and  yonder  ones  to  me  gan  she  say 
*  now  good  sweete  love  me  well  I  pray,' 
and  yonde  so  goodly  gan  she  me  behold, 
that  to  the  death  mine  herte  is  to  her  hold.*' 

G.  CHAUCER 


1023  THE  LOVE  OF  GLORY 

FOR  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame, 
the  people's  praise,  if  always  praise  unmixed  ? 
and  what  the  people  but  a  herd  confused, 
a  miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol 
things  vulgar,  and,  well  weighed,  scarce  worth  the 

praise  ? 
They  praise  and  they  admire  they  know  not  what, 
and  know  not  whom,  but  as  one  leads  the  other. 
And  what  delight  to  be  by  such  extolled, 
to  live  upon  their  tongues  and  be  their- talk, 
of  whom  to  be  dispraised  were  no  small  praise, — 
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his  lot  who  dares  be  singularly  good. 

The  intelligent  among  them  and  the  wise 

are  few,  and  glory  scarce  of  few  is  raised. — 

They  err,  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 

by  conquest  fiar  and  wide,  to  over-run 

large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win, 

great  cities  by  assault.    What  do  these  worthies, 

but  rob  and  spoil,  bum,  slaughter,  and  enslave, 

peaceable  nations,  neighbouring  or  remote, 

made  captive,  yet  deserving  freedom  more 

than  those  their  conquerors?  who  leave  behind 

nothing  but  ruinwheresoe'er  they  rove, 

and  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace  destroy ; 

then  swell  with  pride,  and  must  be  titled  Gods, 

great  Benefa(flors  of  mankind.  Deliverers, 

worshipped  with  temple,  priest  and  sacrifice. 

One  is  the  son  of  Jove,  of  Mars  the  other; 

till  conqueror  Deatli  discover  them  scarce  men, 

rolling  in  brutish  vices  and  deformed, 

violent  or  shameful  death  their  due  reward. 

But  if  there  be  in  glory  aught  of  good, 

it  may  by  means  far  different  be  attained; 

without  ambition,  war,  or  violence; 

by  deeds  of  peace,  by  wisdom  eminent, 

by  patience,  temperance. 

),  MILTON 


1024  -<   PSALM  OF  LIFE 

TELL  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 
*  Life  is  but  an  empty  dream ! ' 
for  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 
and  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 


Life  is  real !   Life  is  earnest ! 

and  the  grave  is  not  its  goal; 
'Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest,* 

was  not  spoken  of  the  souL 


Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

is  our  destined  end  or  way; 
but  to  a6l,  that  each  to-morrow 

finds  us  £uther  than  to-^lay. 
F.  S.    Ill  25 
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Art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting^ 
and  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

stiU,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

» 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

in  the  bivouac  of  life, 
be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle ! 

be  a  hero  in  the  strife ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead ! 
adl, — a6l  in  the  living  Present! 

heart  within,  and  God  overhead  I 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

we  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
and,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

footprints  on  the  sands  of  time; — • 

footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 

sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
a  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  iis,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

with  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW 

1025        THE  BLESSINGS  OF  A  SHEPHERiyS  LIFE 

KING  HENRY  VI 

OGOD !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life, 
to  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain; 
to  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 
to  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 
thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run, — 
how  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 
how  many  hours  bring  about  the  day; 
how  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 
how  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times,— 
so  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock; 
so  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest; 
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so  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 

so  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 

so  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 

so  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean ; 

so  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece : 

so  minutes,  hours,  days,  months,  and  years, 

pass'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 

would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

Ah,  what  a  life  were  this!  how  sweet!   how  lovely! 

Gives  not  the  hawthorn-bush  a  sweeter  shade 

to  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 

than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 

to  kings,  that  fear  their  subjecfls'  treachery? 

O,  yes,  it  doth ;  a  thousand-fold  it  doth. 

And  to  conclude, — the  shepherd's  homely  curds, 

his  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 

his  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 

all  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 

is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates, 

his  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 

his  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed, 

when  care,  mistrust  and  treason  waits  on  him. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 
1026  HIPPOLYTUS 

HIPPOLYTUS  a  ioUy  huntsman  was, 
that  wont  in  chareU  chace  the  foming  bore: 
he  all  his  peeres  in  beauty  did  surpas: 
but  ladies  love,  as  losse  of  time,  forbore: 
his  wanton  stepdame  loved  him  the  more: 
but  when  she  saw  her  offred  sweets  refused 
her  love  she  turned  to  hate  and  him  before 
his  father  fierce  of  treason  false  accus'd, 
and  with  her  gealous  termes  his  open  eares  abusd; 

Who,  all  in  rage,  his  seagod  syre  besought 

some  cursed  vengeaunce  on  his  sonne  to  cast: 

from  surging  gulf  two  monsters  streight  were  brought ; 

with  dread  whereof  his  chacing  steedes  aghast 

both  charett  swifte  and  huntsman  overcast. 

His  goodly  corps,  on  ragged  cliffs  yrent, 

was  quite  dismemberd,  and  his  members  chaSt 

scattered  on  every  mountaine  as  he  went, 

that  of  Hippolytus  was  lefte  no  moniment 

25—2 
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His  cm  ell  stepdame,  seeing  what  was  donne, 
her  wicked  daies  with  wretched  knife  did  end, 
in  death  avowing  th'  innocence  of  her  sonne. 
Which  hearing,  his  rash  syre  began  to  rend 
his  heare,  and  hasty  tonge  that  did  offend: 
tho  gathering  up  the  reliques  of  his  smart, 
by  Diane's  means,  who  was  Hippolyts  friend, 
them  brought  to  (Esculape,  that  by  his  art 
did  heale  them  all  againe,  and  ioyned  every  part. 

Such  wondrous  science  in  mans  witt  to  rain 
when  Jove  avizd,  that  could  the  dead  revive, 
and  fates  expired  could  renew  again, 
of  endlesse  life  he  might  him  not  deprive : 
but  unto  hell  did  thrust  him  downe  alive, 
with  flashing  thunderbolt  ywounded  sore: 
where  long  remaining  he  did  alwaies  strive 
himselfe  with  salve  to  health  for  to  restore, 
and  slake  the  hevenly  fire  that  raged  evermore. 

E.  SPENSER 
1027  PROMETHEVS  AD  CAVCASVM  AFFIXVS 

TITAN UM  soboles,  socia  nostri  sanguinis, 
generata  Caelo,  aspicite  religatum  asperis 
vindlumque  saxis,  navem  ut  horrisono  freto 
no6lem  paventes  timidi  adnedlunt  navitas. 
Satumius  me  sic  infis^it  Jupiter, 
Jovisque  numen  Mulcebri  ascivit  manus.    • 
Hos  ille  cuneos  fabrica  crudeli  inserehs 
perrupit  artus:    qua  miser  sollertia 
transverberatus  castrum  hoc  furianim  incolo. 
Jam  tertio  me  quoque  funesto  die 
tristi  advolatu  aduncis  lacerans  unguibus 
Jovis  satelles  pastu  dilaniat  fero. 
Tum  jecore  opimo  farta  et  satiata  affatim 
clangorem  fundit  vastum  et  sublime  avolans 
pinnata  cauda  nostrum  adulat  sanguinenL 
Quum  vero  adesum  inflatu  renovatum  est  jecur, 
tum  rursum  tetros  avida  se  ad  pastus  refert. 
Sic  hunc  custodem  moesti  cruciatiis  alo, 
qui  ne  perenni  vivimi  fcedat  miseria. 
Namque,  ut  videtis,  vinclis  constridlus  Jovis, 
arcere  nequeo  diram  volucrem  k  peAore. 
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Sic  me  ipse  viduus  pestes  excipio  anxias 
amore  mortis  terminum-  anquirens  mali ; 
sed  longe  a  leto  numine  aspellor  Jovis. 
Atque  haec  vetusta,  saeclis  glomerata  horridis^ 
lu(5lifera  clades  nostro  infixa  est  corporis 
ex  quo  liquatae  solis  ardore  excidunt 
guttae,  quae  saxa  assidue  instillant  Caucasi, 

L,  ACCIVS 
1028        TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT 

THESE  to  his  Memory — since  he  held  them  dear, 
perchance  as  finding  there  unconsciously 
some  image  of  himself— I  dedicate, 
I  dedicate,  I  consecrate  with  tears — 
these  Idylls. — And  indeed  He  seems  to  me 
scarce  other  than  my  own  ideal  knight, 
'who  reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  king; 
whose  glory  was,  redressing  human  wrong; 
who  spake  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen'd  to  it; 
who  loved  one  only  and  who  clave  to  her — * 
her— over  all  whose  realms  to  their  last  isle, 
commingled  with  the  gloom  of  imminent  war, 
the  shadow  of  his  loss  drew  like  eclipse, 
darkening  the  world.     We  have  lost  him  :  he  is  gone  : 
we  know  him  now;   all  narrow  jealousies 
are  silent;  and  we  see  him  as  he  moved, 
how  modest,  kindly,  all  accomplished,  wise, 
with  what  sublime  repression  of  himself, 
and  in  what  limits,  and  how  tenderly; 
not  swaying  to  this  fadlion  or  to  that; 
not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  perch 
of  winged  ambitions,  nor  a  vantage-ground 
for  pleasure;  but  thro*  all  this  tradl  of  years 
wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life, 
before  a  thousand  peering  littlenesses, 
in  that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne, 
and  blackens  every  blot;  for  where  is  he 
who  dares  foreshadow  for  an  only  son 
a  lovelier  life,  a  more  unstain'd,  than  his? 
or  how  should  England  dreaming  of  his  sons 
hope  more  for  these  than  some  inheritance 
of  such  a  life,  a  heart,  a  mind  as  thine, 
thou  noble  Father  of  her  Kings  to  be, 
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laboriotfs  for  her  people  and  her  poor — 
voice  in  the  rich  dawn  of  ampler  day — 
far-sighted  summoner  of  war  and  waste 
to  fruitful  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peace — 
sweet  nature  gilded  by  the  gracious  gleam 
of  letters,  dear  to  Science,  dear  to  Art, 
dear  to  thy  land  and  ours,  a  Prince  indeed, 
beyond  all  titles,  and  a  household  name, 
hereafter,  through  all  times,  Albert  the  Good. 

Break  not,  O  woman's-heart,  but  still  endure; 
break  not,  for  thou  art  Royal,  but  endure, 
remembering  all  the  beauty  of  that  star 
which  shone  so  close  beside  thee,  that  ye  made 
one  light  together,  but  has  past  and  leaves 
the  Crown  a  lonely  splendour.     May  all  love, 
his  love,  unseen  but  felt,  o'ershadow  thee, 
the  love  of  all  thy  sons  encompass  thee, 
the  love  of  all  thy  daughters  cherish  thee, 
the  love  of  all  thy  people  comfort  thee, 
till  God's  love  set  thee  at  his  side  again! 

A.   TENNYSON 


1029         DIALOGUE   BETWEEN    THE  CHURCH  AND 

THE    MESSIAH 

Ch,     TT  THO  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom, 

VV    with  garments  deeply  dyed  from  Botsra.** 

this,  that  is  magnificent  in  his  apparel, 

marching  on  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength? 
Me,    I,  who  publish  righteousness  and  am  mighty  to  save. 
Ch,    Wherefore  is  thy  apparel  red, 

and  thy  garments  as  of  one  that  treadeth  the  wine-vat ! 
Me,    I  have  trodden  the  vat  alone: 

and  of  the  people  there  was  not  a  man  with  me: 

I  trod  them  in  mine  anger, 

and  their  life-blood  was  sprinkled  upon  my  garments ; 

for  the  day  of  vengeance  was  in  my  heart, 

and  the  year  of  my  redeemed  was  come. 

I  looked,  and  there  was  no  one  to  help; 

therefore  mine  own  arm  wrought  salvation  for  me, 

and  mine  indignation  itself  sustained  me. 

ISAIAH 
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1030  KING  HENRY  V  BEFORE  THE  GATES  QF  HARFLEUR 

HOW  yet  resolves  the  governor  of  the  town? 
this  is  the  latest  parle  we  will  admit: 
therefore,  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves; 
or  like  to  men  proud  of  destrucflion,  • 

defy  us  to  our  worst:   for,  as  I  am  a  soldier, 
(a  name,  that  in  my  thoughts,  becomes  me  best), 
if  X  begin  the  battery  once  again, 
I  will  not  leave  the  half-achieved  Harfleur 
till  in  her  ashes  she  lie  buried. 
The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up ; 
and  the  flesh'd  soldier, — rough  and  hard  of  heart, — 
in  liberty  of  bloody  hand,  shall  range 
with  conscience  wide  as  hell;  mowing  like  grass 
your  fresh-fair  virgins  and  your  flowering  infants. 
What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war, — 
array'd  in  flames,  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends, — 
do,  with  his  smirched  complexion,  all  fell  feats 
enlinked  to  waste  and  desolation? 
What  is't  to  me,  when  you  yourselves  are  cause, 
if  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 
of  hot  and  forcing  violation  ? 
What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness 
when  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career? 
We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  command 
upon  the  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 
as  send  precepts  to  the  Leviathan 
to  come  ashore.    Therefore,  you  men  of  Harfleur, 
take  pity  of  your  town  and  of  your  people, 
whiles  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command ; 
whiles  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace 
o'erblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds 
of  deadly  murder,  sjJoil,  and  villany. 
:  If  not,  why,  in  a  moment,  look  to  see 
the  blind  and  bloody  soldier  with  foul  hand 
defile  the  locks  of  your  shrill-shrieking  daughters ; 
your  fathers  taken  by  the  silver  beards, 
and  their  most  reverend  heads  dash'd  to  the  walls ; 
your  naked  infants  spitted  upon  pikes; 
•     whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confus'd 
do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry 
at  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen. 
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What  say  you?  will  you  yield,  and  this  avoid? 
Or,  guilty  in  defence,  be  thus  destroy'd? 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 
IO3I  THE  SPIRIT  IN  COMUS—LADY—COMUS 

Sp%       "D  ACCHUS,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
JD  crushed  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine, 
after  the  Tuscan  mariners  transformed, 
coasting  the  Tyrrhene  shore  as  the  winds  listed, 
on  Circe^s  island  fell — who  knows  not  Circe, 
the  daughter  of  the  Sun,  whose  charmed  cup 
whoever  tasted  lost  his  upright  shape, 
and  downward  fell  into  a  grovelling  swine? 
This  Nymph,  that  gazed  upon  his  clustering  locks, 
with  ivy-berries  wreathed,  and  his  blithe  youth, 
had  by  him,  ere  he  parted  thence,  a  son 
much  like  his  father,  but  his  mother  more, 
whom  therefore  she  brought  up  and  Comus  named: 
who,  ripe  and  frolic  of  his  full-grown  age, 
roving  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  fields, 
at  last  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood, 
and,  in  thick  shelter  of  black  shades  embowered, 
excels  his  mother  at  her  mighty  art: 
offering  to  every  weary  traveller 
his  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass, 
to  quench  the  drought  of  Phcebus ;  which  as  they  taste 
— ^for  most  do  taste  through  fond  intemperate  thirst- 
soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  countenance, 
the  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  changed 
into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf,  or  bear, 
or  ounce,  or  tiger,  hog,  or  beauded  goat, 
all  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were. 
And  they,  so  perfe<5l  is  their  misery, 
not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement, 
but  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  before: 
and  all  their  friends  and  native  home  foiget, 
to  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty. 
Therefore  when  any  favoured  of  high  Jove 
chances  to  pass  through  this  adventurous  glade, 
swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star 
I  shoot  from  heaven,  to  g^ive  him  safe  convoy, 
as  now  I  do :  but  first  I  must  put  off 
these  my  sky->robes  spun  out  of  Iris'  woof, 
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and  take  the  weeds  and  likeness  of  a  swain, 
that  to  the  service  of  this  house  belongs, 
who,  with  his  soft  pipe  and  smooth-dittied  song, 
well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar, 
and  hush  the  waving  woods;  nor  of  less  faith, 
and,  in  this  office  of  his  mountain  watch, 
likeliest  and  nearest  to  the  present  aid 
of  this  occasion.    But  I  hear  the  tread 
of  hateful  steps,  I  must  be  viewless  now. 
103^  L^y*    This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true, 
my  best  guide  now.    Methought  it  was  the  sound 
of  riot  and  ill-managed  merriment, 
such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe 
stirs  up  among  the  loose  unlettered  hinds, 
when,  for  their  teeming  flocks  and  granges  full, 
in  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
and  thank  the  gods  amiss.     I  should  be  loath 
to  meet  the  rudeness  and  swilled  insolence 
of  such  late  wassailers ;  yet  oh !  where  else 
shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet, 
in  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  ? — 
What  might  this  be  ?    A  thousand  fantasies 
begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 
of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 
and  airy  tongues,  that  syllable  men's  names 
on  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses. 
These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound 
the  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
by  a  strong-siding  champion.  Conscience. — 
Oh!  welcome  pure-eyed  Faith;  white-handed  Hope, 
thou  hovering  Angel,  girt  with  golden  wings, 
and  thou  unblemished  form  of  Chastity! 
I  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 
that  He,  the  Supreme  Good,  to  whom  all  things  ill 
are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance, 
would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  were, 
to  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassailed. — 
Was  I  deceived?  or  did  a  sable  cloud 
turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  ? 
I  did  not  err;  there  does  a  sable  cloud 
turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night, 
and  cast  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove. 
I  cannot  halloo  to  my  brothers,  but 
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such  noise  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  furthest 
I'll  venture;  for  my  new-enlivened  spirits 
prompt  me ;  and  they  perhaps  are  not  far  off. 

1033  Com,    Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment? 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
and  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 

to  testify  his  hidden  residence. 

How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 

of  Silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night, 

at  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven-down 

of  Darkness,  till  it  smiled  !     I  have  oft  heard 

my  mother  Circe  with  the  Sirens  three, 

amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 

Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs, 

who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prisoned  soul 

and  lap  it  in  Elysium:  Scylla  wept, 

and  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 

and  fell  Charybdis  murmured  soft  applause. 

Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lulled  the  sense, 

and  in  sweet  madness  robbed  it  of  itself; 

but  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 

such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 

I  never  heard  till  now.     Ill  speak  to  her, 

and  she  shall  be  my  queen. — Hail,  foreign  wonder! 

whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed, 

unless  the  goddess  that  in  rural  shrine 

dwellest  here  with  Pan  or  Sylvan,  by  blest  song 

forbidding  every  bleak  unkindly  fog 

to  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood.— 

1034  Lady,  Gentle  villager, 

what  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place? 

Coin,    Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point. 

Lady,  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  suppose, 
in  such  a  scant  allowance  of  starlight, 
would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot's  art, 
without  the  sure  guess  of  well-pra<flised  feet 

Com,    I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood, 
and  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side, 
my  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood; 
and  if  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodged, 
or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know  . 
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ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low-roosted  lark 

from  her  thatched  pallat  rouse.     If  otherwise, 

I  can  condu6l  you,  Lady,  to  a  low 

but  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe 

till  further  quest.     La.  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word, 

and  trust  thy  honest  offered  courtesy, 

which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 

with  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  halls 

and  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named, 

and  yet  is  most  pretended.    In  a  place 

less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 

I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it. — 

[Enter  the  Two  Brothers  seeking  their  Sister] 

1035  'SV. ^.    But  oh!  that  hapless  virgin,  our  lost  sister, 
where  may  she  wander  now,  whither  betake  her 
from  the  chill  dew,  amongst  rude  burs  and  thistles  ? 
Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now, 
or  'gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm 
leans  her  unpillowed  head,  fraught  with  sad  fears. 
What,  if  in  wild  amazement  and  affright, 
or  while  we  speak,  within  the  direful  grasp 
of  savage  hunger,  or  of  savage  heat!... 

Et.  B,  Peace,  Brother ;  be  not  over-exquisite 
to  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils; 
for,  grant  they  be  so,  while  they  rest  unknown 
what  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief, 
and  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  ? 
or  if  they  be  but  false  alarms  of  fear, 
how  bitter  is  such  self-delusion ! 
I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek, 
or  so  unprincipled  in  Virtue's  book, 
and  the  sweet  peace  that  Goodness  bosoms  ever, 
as  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 
— not  being  in  danger,  as  I  trust  she  is  not — 
could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts, 
and  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight. 
Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  Virtue  would 
by  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 
were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk:  and  Wisdom's  self 
oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude, 
where,  with  her  best  nurse  Contemplation, 
she  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 
tjiat,  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort, 
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were  all  to-ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired. 
He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast 
may  sit  i'  th*  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day; 
but  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts, 
benighted  walks  under  the  midday  sim; 
himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 

1036  My  sister  is  not  so  defenceless  left 

as  you  imagine;  she  has  a  hidden  strength, 
which  you  remember  not 

Se,B,  What  hidden  strength, 

unless  the  strength  of  Heaven,  if  you  mean  that  ? 

EL  B,  I  mean  that  too,  but  yet  a  hidden  strength, 

which,  if  Heaven  gave  it,  may  be  term'd  her  own. 

'Tis  chastity,  my  brother,  chastity. 

She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel, 

and,  like  a  quivered  nymph  with  arrows  keen, 

may  trace  huge  forests  and  unharboured  heaths 

infamous  hills,  and  sandy,  perilous  wilds; 

where,  through  the  sacred  rays  of  chastity, 

no  savage  fierce,  bandite  or  mountaineer 

will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity: 

yea  there,  where  very  Desolation  dwells, 

by  grots  and  caverns  shagged  with  horrid  shades, 

she  may  pass  on  with  unblenched  majesty, 

be  it  not  done  in  pride  or  in  presumption. 

Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night> 

in  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 

blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost 

that  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  curfew-time,* 

no  goblin  or  swart  faery  of  the  mine, 

hath  hurtful  power  o*er  true  virginity. 

Do  ye  believe  me  yet  ?  or  shall  I  call  ^ 

antiquity  from  the  old  schools  of  Greece, 

to  testify  the  arms  of  chastity? 

1037  Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow, 
fair  silver-shafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste, 
wherewith  she  tamed  the  brinded  lioness 
and  spotted  mountain-pard,  and  set  at  nought 
the  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid:  gods  and  men 
feared  her  stem  frown,  and  she  was  queen  0'  the 

woods. 
What  was  that  snaky-headed  Gorgon-shield, 
that  wise  Minerva  wore,  imconquered  virgin. 
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wherewith  she  freezed  her  foes  to  congealed  stone, 

btit  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity, 

and  noble  grace  that  dashed  brute  violence 

with  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe? 

So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity, 

that,  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 

a  thousand,  liveried  angels  lackey  her, 

driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt, 

and,  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision, 

tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear; 

till  6ft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 

begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape, 

the  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 

and  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence, 

till  all  be  made  immortal.     But  when  lust, 

by  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk, 

but  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  adl  of  sin, 

lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 

the  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 

imbodies  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 

the  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 

Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp 

oft  seen  in  chamel-vaults  and  sepulchres 

lingering,  and  sitting  by  a  new-made  grave, 

as  lo.th  to  leave  the  body  that  it  loved, 

and  linked  itself  by  carnal  sensuality 

to  a  degenerate  and  degraded  state. — 

List!  list!  I  hear 

some  far-off  halloo  break  the  silent  air. 

1038  Se,B,    O  night,  and  shades! 

how  are  ye  joined  with  Hell  in  triple  knot, 
against  the  unarmed  weakness  of  one  virgin, 
alone  and  helpless!    Is  this  the  confidence 
you  gave  me,  Brother? 

EUB,  Yes,  and  keep  it  still; 

lean  on  it  safely;  not  a  period 
shall  be  unsaid  for  me.    Against  the  threats 
of  malice  or  of  sorcery,  or  that  power 
which  erring  men  call  chance,  this  I  hold  firm, — 
virtue  may  be  assailed  but  never  hurt, 
surprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthralled;     • 
yea  even  that  which  Mischief  meant  most  harm 
shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  glory. 
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But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil, 

and  mix  no  more  with  goodness,  when  at  last, 

gathered  like  scum,  and  settled  to  itself, 

it  shall  be  in  eternal  restless  change 

self-fed,  and  self-consumed.     If  this  fail, 

the  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness, 

and  earth's  base  built  on  stubble. 

J.   MILTON 


1039  CONSTANCE— ARTHUR— SALISBURY 

Const  TT  is  not  so;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard; 
JL  be  well  advised,  tell  o*er  thy  tale  again: 
it  cannot  be;  thou  dost  but  say,  'tis  so: 
I  trust  I  may  not  trust  thee;  for  thy  wordj 
is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man; 
believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man; 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 
Thou  shalt  be  punished  for  thus  frighting  me, 
for  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears ; 
oppressed  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of  fears ; 
a  widow,  husbandless,  subjedl  to  fears: 
a  woman,  naturally  bom  to  fears: 
and  though  thou  now  confess,  thou  didst  but  jest, 
with  my  vex'd  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce, 
but  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head? 
why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son? 
what  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine? 
why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum, 
like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds? 
Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words? 
then  speak  again;  not  all  thy  former  tale, 
but  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

1040  Arth.    I  do  beseech,  you,  madam,  be  content 
Const  If  thou,  that  bidd'st  me  be  content,  wert  grim, 

ugly,  and  slanderous  to  thy  mother^s  womb, 
full  of  unpleasing  blots,  and  sightless  stains, 
lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious, 
patch'd  with  foul  moles  and  eye-offending  marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content; 
for  then  I  should  not  love  thee;  no,  nor  thou 
become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
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But  thou  art  fair;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy, 
Nature  and  Fortune  joined  to  make  thee  great: 
of  Nature's  gifts  thou  may'st  with  lilies  boast 
and  with  the  half-blown  rose :  but  Fortune,  O ! 
she  is  corrupted,  chang'd,  and  won  from  thee; 
she  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John; 
and  with  her  golden  hand  hath  plucked  on  France 
to  tread  down  fair  respedl  of  sovereignty, 
and  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
•   France  is  a  bawd  to  Fortune,  and  king  John; 
that  strumpet  Fortune,  that  usurping  John : — 
tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn? 
Envenom  him  with  words;  or  get  thee  gone, 
and  leave  those  woes  alone,  which  I  alone 
am  bound  to  under-bear. 

IO41  K,  Phi,  The  yearly  course,  that  brings  this  day  about, 
shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday. 

Const.  A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holy  day ! — 

what  hath  this  day  deserved?  what  hath  it  done, 
that  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set, 
.  among  the  high  tides  in  the  kalendar.'* 
Nay,  rather  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week, 
this  day  of  Shame,  oppression,  perjury: 
or,  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
pray  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day, 
lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  cross'd^ 
but  on  this  day  let  seamen  fear  no  wrack; 
no  bargains  break  that  are  not  this  day  made; 
this  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end; 
yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change! 

K,  Phi,    By  heaven,  lady,  you  shall  have  no  cause 
to  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day; 
have  I  not  pawned  to  you  my  majesty? 

Const  You  have  beguil'd  me  with  a  counterfeit, 

resembling  majesty ;  which,  being  touched  and  tried, 
proves  valueless:  you  are  forsworn,  forsworn; 
you  caftie  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood, 
but  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours: 
the  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war, 
is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace, 
and  our  oppression  hath  made  up  this  league. — 
Arm,  arm,  you  heavens,  against  these  perjur'd  kings ! 
a  widow  cries;  be  husband  to  me,  heavens! 
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let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
wear  out  the  day  in  peace;  but,  ere  sunset, 
set  arm^d  discord  'twixt  these  perjur'd  kings! 
hear  me,  O,  hear  me ! 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

1042  DOROTHEA— ANGELO 

Dor,    '  I  ^HY  voice  sends  forth  such  music,  that  I  never 
-L    was  ravished  with  a  more  celestial  sound. 
Were  every  servant  in  the  world  like  thee, 
so  full  of  goodness,  angels  would  come  down 
to  dwell  with  us;  thy  name  is  Angelo, 
and  like  that  name  thou  art;  get  thee  to  rest, 
thy  youth  with  too  much  watching  is  opprest. 

Ang,    No,  my  dear  lady,  I  could  weary  stars, 

and  force  the  wakeful  moon  to  lose  her  eyes, 
by  my  late  watching,  but  to  wait  on  you. 
When  at  your  prayers  you  kneel  before  the  altar, 
methinks  Pm  singing  with  some  quire  in  heaven, 
so  blest  I  hold  me  in  your  company. 
Therefore,  my  most  lov'd  mistress,  do  not  bid 
your  boy,  so  serviceable,  to  get  hence; 
for  then  you  break  his  heart. 

Dor    Be  nigh  me,  still,  then; 

in  golden  letters  down  Til  set  that  day 

which  gave  thee  to  me.    Little  did  I  hope 

to  meet  such  worlds  of  comfort  in  thyself 

this  little,  pretty  body;  when  I,  coming 

forth  of  the  temple,  heard  my  beggar-boy, 

my  sweet-faced,  godly  beggar-boy  crave  an  alms, 

which  with  glad  hand  I  gave,  with  lucky  hand! — 

And,  when  I  took  thee  home,  my  most  chaste  bosom, 

methought  was  filled  with  no  hot  wanton  fire,  ' 

but  with  a  holy  flame,  mounting  since  higher, 

on  wings  of  cherubim,  than  it  did  before. 

p.  MASSINGER 

1043  MA  NO  A    TO  SAMSON 

Man,   T  CANNOT  praise  thy  marriage-choices,  son, 

A  rather  approved  them  not:  but  thou  didst  plead 
divine  impulsion  prompting  how  thou  might^st 
find  some  occasion  to  infest  our  foes^ 
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I  state  not  that;  this  I  am  sure,  our  foes 
found  soon  occasion  thereby  to  make  thee 
their  captive  and  their  triumph;  thou  the  sooner 
temptation  foundest,  or  over-potent  charms, 
to  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence 
deposited  within  thee;  which  to  have  kept 
tacit  was  in  thy  power:  true;  and  thtu  bearest 
enough,  and  more,  the  burden  of  that  fault. 
Bitterly  hast  thou  paid,  and  still  art  paying, 
that  rigid  score;  a  worse  thing  yet  remains. — 
This  day  the  Philistines  a  popular  feast 
here  celebrate  in  Gaza;  and  proclaim 
great  pomp,  and  sacrifice,  and  praises  loud, 
to  Dagon,  as  their  god,  who  hath  delivered 
thee,  Samson,  bound  and  blind  into  their  hands, 
them  out  of  thine,  who  slewest  them  many  a  slain: 
so  Dagon  shall  be  magnified,  and  God, 
besides  whom  is  no  god,  compared  with  idols, 
disglorified,  blasphemed,  and  had  in  scorn 
by  the  idolatrous  rout  amidst  their  wine; 
which  to  have  come  to  pass  by  means  of  thee, 
Samson,  of  all  thy  sufferings  think  the  heaviest, 
of  all  reproach  the  most  with  shame  that  ever 
could  have  befallen  thee  and  thy  father's  house. 

J.  MILTON  ' 
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IMPOSTOR,  do  not  charge  most  innocent  Nature 
as  if  she  would  her  children  should  be  riotous 
with  her  abundance.     She,  good  cateress, 
means  her  provision  only  to  the  good, 
that  live  according  to  her  sober  laws, 
and  holy  didlate  of  spare  Temperance. 
If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want, 
had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 
of  that  which  lewdly-pampered  Luxury 
now  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess, 
nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispensed 
in  unsuperfluous  even  proportion, 
and  she  no  whit  encumbered  with  her  store; 
tand  then  the  giver  would  be  better  thanked, 
his  praise  due  paid:  for  swinish  Gluttony 
F.S.   III.  26 
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ne'er  looks  to  Heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast, 

but  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 

crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.     Shall  I  go  on? 

or  have  I  said  enow?    To  him  that  dares 

arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemptuous  words 

against  the  sun-clad  power  of  Chastity, 

fain  woH)d  I  something  say;  yet  to  what  end? 

Thou  hast  nor  ear,  nor  soul,  to  apprehend 

the  sublime  notion,  and  high  mystery, 

that  must  be  uttered  to  unfold  the  sage 

and  serious  do^rine  of  Virginity ; 

and  thou  art  worthy  that  thou  shouldest  not  know 

more  happiness  than  this  thy  present  lot. 

J.  MILTON 

1045  VIOLA— DUKE 

Vto.     AY,  but  I  know, — 

Duke.l\  what  dost  thou  know ? 

Vio,  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe; 
in  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  loved  a  man, 
as  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman^ 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke,  And  what's  her  history? 

Vio,   A  blank,  my  lord.     She  never  told  her  love, 
but  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'the  bud, 
feed  on  her  damask  cheek ;  she  pined  in  thought ; 
and,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
she  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
smiling  at  grief.    Was  not  this  love  indeed? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more  ;  but,  indeed, 
our  shows  are  more  than  will;  for  still  we  prove 
much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

1 046  THAN  A  TOPS  IS 

YET  a  few  days,  and  thee 
the  all-beholding  Sun  shall  see  no  more 
in  all  his  course;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 
where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 
nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
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thy  image.     Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 

thy  gfrowth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again : 

and,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 

thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 

to  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements, 

to  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 

and  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 

turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.    The  oak 

shall  send  his  roots  abroad  and  pierce  thy  mould. 

Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 

shalt  thou  retire  alone. — Thou  shalt  lie  down 

with  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kings, 

the  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good, 

fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 

all  in  one  mighty  sepulchre. — The  hills 

rock-ribbed,  and  ancient  as  the  sun,  the  vales 

stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between; 

the  venerable  woods,  rivers  that  move 

in  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 

that  make  the  meadows  green  and  poured  round  all 

old  Ocean*s  grave  and  solitary  waste, — 

are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

of  the  great  tomb  of  man.    The  golden  sun, 

the  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 

are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death 

through  the  still  lapse  of  ages ;  all  that  tread 

the  globe,  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 

that  slumber  in  its  bosom. 

W.  S.   BRYANT 


1047  GUINEVERE 

HENCEFORWARD  too,  the  Powers  that  tend 
the  soul, 
to  help  it  from  the  death  that  cannot  die, 
and  save  it  even  in  extremes,  began 
to  vex  and  plague  her.     Many  a  time  for  hours, 
beside  the  placid  breathings  of  the  King, 
in  the  dead  night,  grim  faces  came  and  went 
before  her,  or  a  vague  spiritual  fear — 
like  to  some  doubtful  noise  of  creaking  doors, 

26— -a 
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hej^rd  by  the  watcher  in  a  haunted  house, 
that  keeps  the  rust  of  murder  on  the  walls — 
held  her  awake ;  or  if  she  slept,  she  dreamed 
an  awful  dream:  for  then  she  seemed  to  stand 
on  some  vast  plain  before  a  setting  sun, 
and  from  the  sun  there  swiftly  made  at  her 
a  ghastly  something,  and  its  shadow  flew 
before  it,  till  it  touched  her,  and  she  turned — 
when  lo !  her  own,  that  broadening  from  her  feet, 
and  blackening,  swallowed  all  the  land,  and  in  it 
far  cities  burnt,  and  with  a  cry  she  woke. 

A.  TENNYSON 


1048     KING  ARTHUR'S  SPEECH  TO  QUEEN  GUINEVERE 

BEAR  with  me  for  the  last  time  while  I  show, 
even  for  thy  sake,  the  sin  which  thou  hast  sinned. 
For  when  the  Roman  left  us,  and  their  law 
relaxed  its  hold  upon  us,  and  the  ways 
were  filled  with  rapine,  here  and  there  a  deed 
of  prowess  done  repressed  a  random  wrong. 
But  I  was  first  of  all  the  kings  who  drew 
the  knighthood-errant  of  this  realm  and  all 
the  realms  together,  under  me,  their  Head, 
in  that  fair  order  of  my  Table  Round, 
a  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men, 
to  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world, 
to  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time. 
I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and  swear 
to  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
their  conscience,  and  their  cqnscience  as  their  King, 
to  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
to  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, 
to  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it, 
to  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 
to  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her, 
and  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds, 
until  they  won  her;  for  indeed  I  knew 
of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid, 
not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
but  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words 
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and  courtliness  and  the  desire  of  fame, 

and  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man. 

A.  TENNYSON 


1049 


AH  me,  my  bahe,  my  blossom,  ah  my  child, 
^  my  one  sweet  child,  whom  I  shall  see  no  more ! 
for  now  will  cruel  Ida  keep  her  back ; 
and  either  she  will  die  from  want  of  care, 
or  sicken  with  ill  usage,  when  they  say 
the  child  is  hers— for  every  little  fault, 
the  child  is  hefs;  and  they  will  beat  my  girl 
remembering  her  mother :   O  my  flower !     .  . 
or  they  will  take  her,  they  will  make  her  hard, 
and  she  will  pass  me  by  in  after-life, 
with  some  cold  reverence  worse  than  she  were  dead. 
Ill  mother  that  I  was  to  leave  her  there, 
to  lag  behind,  scared  by  the  cry  they  made, 
the  horror  of  the  shame  among  them  all ; 
but  1  will  go  and  sit  beside  the  doors, 
and  make  a  wild  petition  night  and  day, 
until  they  hate  to  hear  me  like  a  wind 
wailing  for  ever,  till  they  open  to  me, 
and  lay  my  little  blossom  at  my  feet, 
my  babe,  my  sweet  Aglaia,  my  one  child : 
and  i  will  take  her  up  and  go  my  way, 
and  satisfy  my  soul  with  kissing  her. 

A.  TENNYSON 


1050  THE  CONDITION  OF  KINGS  HUMAN 

WHEREFORE  pay  you 
this,  adoration  to  a  sinful  creature? 
I  am  flesh  and  blood,  as  you  are,  sensible 
of  heat  and  cold,  as  much  a  slave  unto 
the  tyranny  of  my  passions,  as  the  meanest 
of  my  poor  subje<5ls.     The  proud  attributes, 
by  oil-tongued  flattery  imposed  upon  us,. 
as  sacred,  glorious,  high,  invincible, 
the  deputy  of  heaven,  and  in  that 
omnipotent,  with  all  false  titles  else, 
coined  to  abuse  our  frailty,  though  compounded 
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and  by  the  breath  of  sycophants  applied, 

cure  not  the  least  fit  of  an  agfue  in  us. 

We  may  give  poor  men  riches,  confer  honours 

on  undeservers,  raise,  or  ruin  such 

as  are  beneath  us,  and,  with  this  puffed  up, 

ambition  would  persuade  us  to  forget 

that  we  are  men;  but  He  that  sits  above  us, 

and  to  whom,  at  our  utmost  rate,  we  are 

but  pageant  properties,  derides  our  weakness, 

p.  MASSINGER 


1 05 1  CMSAR'-ANTONY 

CcBS,  "IT  TILL  those  conspire  my  death  that  live  by  me? 
Ant    VV  In  conquered  foes  what  credit  can  there  be? 
Cces,  Besides  their  lives,  I  did  their  goods  restore. 
AnL  O  but  their  country's  good  concerns  them  more. 
Cces.  What!  think  they  me  to  be  their  country's  foe? 
Ant,  No,  but  that  thou  usurp'st  the  right  they  owe. 
C<ss,  To  Rome  have  I  submitted  mighty  things. 
Ant,  Yet  Rome  endures  not  the  command  of  kings. 
Cces,  Who  dares  to  contradidl  our  empery? 
Ant,  Those  whom  thy  rule  hath  robbed  of  liberty. 
CcBs,  I  fear  them  not  whose  death  is  but  deferred. 
Ant,  I  fear  my  foe  until  he  be  interred. 
Cces,  A  man  may  make  his  foe  his  friend  you  know. 
Ant,  A  man  may  easily  make  his  friend  his  foe. 
Cces,  Good  deeds  the  cruePst  heart  to  kindness  bring. 
Ant,  But  revolution  is  a  deadly  thing. 
Cces,  If  citizens  my  kindness  have  forgot, 

whom  shall  I  then  not  fear  ?    Ant,  Those  that  are  noL 
Cas,  What !  shall  I  slay  all,  then,  that  I  suspe<5l  ? 
Ant,  Else  cannot  Caesar's  empery  endure. 
Cces,  Rather  I  will  my  life  and  all  negledl. 

T.  KYD 


1052  /AT  ME  MORI  AM 

"iniS  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise  ; 
A        yet  how  much  wisdom  sleeps  with  thee 
which  not  alone  had  guided  me, 
but  served  the  seasons  that  may  rise; 
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for  can  I   doubt  who  knew  thee  keen 

in  intelledl,  with  force  and  skill 

to  strive,  to  fashion,  to  fulfil — 
I  doubt  not  what  thou  wouldst  have  been: 

a  life  in  civic  adlion  warm, 
^     a  soul  on  highest  mission  sent, 

a  potent  voice  of  Parliament, 
a  pillar  steadfast  in  the  storm, 

should  licensed  boldness  gather  force, 
becoming,  when  the  time  has  birth, 
a  lever  to  uplift  the  earth 

and  roll  it  in  another  course, 

« 

with  thousand  shocks  that  come  and  go, 
with  agonies,  with  energies, 
with  overthrowings,  and  with  cries, 

and  undulations  to  and  fro. 

A.  TENNYSON 
1053  OTHELLCh-IAGO 

0th,  XT  EVER,  lago.     Like  to  the  Pontic  sea, 
1^   whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
to  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont ; 
even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace, 
shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love^ 
till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge, 
swallow  them  up. — Now,  by  yond  marble  heaven, 
in  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  vow 
I  here  engage  my  words. 

lago.  Do  not  rise  yet. 

Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above, 
you  elements  that  clip  us  round  about ! 
witness,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
the  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart, 
to  wrong'd  Othello's  service !   Let  him  command, 
and  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse, 
what  bloody  business  ever. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
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1054  THE  DREAM 

A  CHANGE  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Boy  was  sprung  to  manhood :  in  the  wilds 
of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home, 
and  his  soul  drank  their  sunbeams:  he  was  girt 
with  strange  and  dusky  aspedls:  he  was  not 
himself  like  what  he  had  been ;  on  the  sea 
and  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer ; 
there  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
a  part  of  all ;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
reposing  from  the  noontide  sultriness, 
couch'd  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
of  ruin'd  walls:  where  by  his  sleeping  side 
stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
were  fastened  near  a  fountain:  and  a  man 
clad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while, 
while  many  of  his  tribe  slumbered  around: 
and  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
so  cloudless,  clear  and  purely  beautiful, 
that  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  Heaven. 

LORD   BYRON 


^^SS 


MEROPE 


FAIN  would  I  fade  away,  as  I  have  lived, 
without  a  cry,  a  struggle,  or  a  blow, 
all  vengeance  unattempted,  and  descend 
to  the  invisible  plains,  to  roam  with  thee, 
fit  denizen,  the  lamp-less  underworld-^ 
but  with  what  eyes  should  I  encounter  there 
my  husband,  wandering  with  his  stem  compeers? 
No,  something  must  be  dared ;  and,  great  as  erst 
our  dastard  patience,  be  our  daring  now ! 
Come,  ye  swift  Furies,  who  to  him  ye  haunt 
permit  no  peace  till  your  behests  are  done : 
come  Hermes,  who  dost  watch  the  unjustly  killed, 
and  can' St  teach  simple  ones  to  plot  and  feign; 
come,  lightning  Passion,  that  with  foot  of  fire 
advancest  to  the  middle  of  a  deed 
almost  before  'tis  planned;  come,  glowing  Hate; 
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come,  baneful  Mischief,  from  thy  murky  den 
under  the  dripping  black  Tartarean  cliff 
which  Styx's  awful  waters  trickle  down-*— 
inspire  this  coward  heart,  this  flagging  arm — 
and  ye,  keep  faithful  silence,  friends,  and  mark 
what  one  weak  woman  can  achieve  alone. 

M.   ARNOLD 

1056  OF  FACTION 

KINGS  had  need  beware  how  they  side  themselves, 
and  make  themselves  as  of  a  fadlion  or  party ; 
for  leagues  within  the  State  are  ever  pernicious  to 
monarchies;  for  they  raise  an  obligation  paramount 
to  obligation  of  sovereignty,  and  make  the  king  tan- 
quant  unus  ex  nobis;  as  was  to  be  seen  in  the  league 
of  France.  When  fadlions  are  carried  too  high  and 
too  violently,  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  in  princes,  and 
much  to  the  prejudice  both  of  their  authority  and 
business.  The  motions  of  fadlions  under  kings  ought 
to  be  like  the  motions  (as  the  astronomers  speak)  of 
the  inferior  orbs,  which  may  have  their  proper  motions, 
but  yet  still  are  quietly  carried  by  the  higher  motion 
of  primum  mobile, 

F.   BACON 

1057  RODERICK— ADOSINDA 

Rod,    A    STRIFE 

'LS.  hath  been  commenced,  the  which  from  this  day 
forth 

permits  no  breathing-time,  and  knows  no  end 

till  in  this  land  the  last  invader  bow 

his  neck  beneath  the  exterminating  sword. 
Ado,  But  who  art  thou  who  now  hast  sworn  with  me, 

my  first  confederate  in  this  holy  bond? 

Tell  me  thy  name. 
Rod,  Ask  any  thing  but  that    My  name  was  lost 

when  from  the  Goths  the  sceptre  past  away. 

The  nation  will  arise  regenerate; 

strong  in  her  second  youth  and  beautiful, 

and  like  a  spirit  which  hath  shaken  off 

the  .clog  of  dull  mortality,  again 
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arise  in  glory.     But  for  my  good  name 

no  resurredlion  is  appointed  here.  . 

Let  it  be  blotted  out  on  earth:  in  Heaven 

there  shall  be  written  with  it  such  good  deeds 

wrought  in  atonement  as  my  soul  this  day 

hath  sworn  to  offer  up. 

R.  SOUTHEY 

1058  PHILIP    VAN  ARTEVELDE  TO  ELENA 

THEN  am  I  doubly  hopeless.    What  is  gone 
nor  plaints  nor  prayers  nor  yearnings  of  the  soul 
nor  memory's  tricks  nor  fancy's- invocations — 
though  tears  went  with  them  frequent  as  the  rain 
in  dusk  November,  sighs  more  sadly  breathed 
than  winter's  o'er  the  vegetable  dead, — 
can  bring  again ;    and  should  this  living  hope, 
that  like  a  violet  from  the  other's  grave 
grew  sweetly,  in  the  tear-besprinkled  soil 
finding  moist  nourishment — this  seedling  sprung 
where  recent  grief  had  like  a  ploughshare  passed 
through  the  soft  soul  and  loosened  its  affedlions— 
should  this  new-blossomed  hope  be  coldly  nipped, 
then  were  I  desolate  indeed!   a  man 
whom  heaven  would  wean  from  earth,  and  nothing 

leaves 
but  cares  and  quarrels,  trouble  and  distradlion, 
the  heavy  burdens  and  the  broils  of  life. 
Is  such  my  doom  ?    Nay,  speak  it,  if  it  be. 

H.   TAYLOR 

1059  VOLUMNIA    TO  CORIOLANUS 

SHOULD  we  be  silent  and  not  speak,  our  raiment, 
and  state  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 
we  have  led  since  thy  exile.    Think  with  thyself 
how  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
are  we  come  hither :  since  that  thy  sight,  which  should 
make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with  comforts, 
constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and  sorrow; 
making  thy  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 
the  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 
his  country's  bowels  out.     And  to  poor  we 
thine  enmity's  most  capital:    thou  barr'st  us 
our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 
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that  all  but  we  enjoy:   for  how  can  we, 
alas,  how  can  we  for  our  country  pray, 
whereto  we  are  bound, — together  with  thy  vidlory, 
whereto  we  are  bound?  alack,  or  we  must  lose 
the  country,  our  dear  nurse;  or  else  thy  person, 
our  comfort  in  the  cc^ntry, 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 
1060  INSTABILITY  OF  HUMAN  GLORY 

OHOW  weak 
is  mortal  man ;  how  trifling,  how  confined 
his  scope  of  vision !  '  Puffed  with  confidence, 
his  phrase  grows  big  with  immortality, 
and  he,  poor  insedl  of  a  summer's  day, 
dreams  of  eternal  honours  to  his  name, 
of  endless  glory,  and  perennial  bays  ! 
he  idly  reasons  of  eternity 
as  of  the  train  of  ages,  when,  alas, 
ten  thousand  thousand  of  his  centuries 
are,  in  comparison,  a  little  point 
too  trivial  for  account !     Oh,  it  is  strange, 
'tis  passing  strange,  to  mark  his  fallacies ; 
behold  him  proudly  view  some  pompous  pile, 
whose  high  dome  swells  to  .emulate  the  skies, 
and  smile,  and  say,  *  My  name  shall  live  with  this 
till  Time  shall  be  no  more,'  while  at  his  feet — 
yea,  at  his  very  feet — the  crumbling  dust 
of  the  fallen  fabric  of  the  other  day 
preaches  the  solemn  lesson. 

H.   K'.  WHITE 
1 061  PYLADES—IPHIGENIA 

Pyl.  TT  yTHERE  is  she?    that  my  words  with  speed  may 

VV      teU 

the  joyful  tidings  of  our  near  escape  ? 
iph.   Oppressed  with  gloomy  care,  I  much  require 

the  certain  comfort  thou  dost  promise  me. 
PyL  Thy  brother  is  restored:  the  rocky  paths 

of  this  unconsecrated  shore  we  trod 

in  friendly  converse,  while  behind  us  lay, 

unmarked  by  us,  the  consecrated  grove ; 

and  ever  with  increasing  glory  shone 
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the  fire  of  youth  around  his  noble  brow: 
courage  and  hope  his  glowing  eye  inspired  ; 
and  his  free  heart  exulted  with  the  joy    • 
of  saving  thee,  his  sister,  and  his  friend. 

IpJu  The  gods  shower  blessings  on  thee,  Pylades  ! 

and  from  those  lips  whiclr  bear  such  welcome  news, 
be  the  sad  note  of  anguish  never  heard ! 

Pyl,   I  bring  yet  more, — for  Fortune,  like  a  prince, 
comes  not  alone  but  well  accompanied: 
our  fFiends  and  comrades  we  have  also  found. 
Within  a  bay  they  had  concealed  the  ship, 
and  mournful  sat  expeflant.    They  beheld 
thy  brother,  and  a  joyous  shout  upraised 
imploring  him  to  haste  the  parting  hour: 
each  hand  impatient  longed  to  grasp  the  oar, 
while  from  the  shore  a  gently  murmuring  breeze, 
perceived  by  all,  unfurled  its  wing  auspicious. 
Let  us  then  hasten ;  guide  me  to  the  fane, 
that  I  may  tread  the  sandluary  and  seize 
with  sacred  awe  the  obje<5l  of  our  hopes, 
I  can  unaided  on  my  shoulder  bear 
Diana's  image  :   how  I  long  to  feel 
the  precious  burden! 

A.  SWANWICK  ^t?»i  Goethe 

1062  IPHIGENI A— ORESTES 

ipju     /CONCLUDE  the  tale 

V^  of  which  thy  brother  only  told  me  half: 
relate  their  end,  who  coming  home  from  Troy, 
on  their  own  threshold  met  a  doom  severe 
and  most  unlooked  for.     I,  though  but  a  child 
when  first  condudled  hither,  well  recall 
the  timid  glance  of  wonder  which  I  cast 
on  those  heroic  forms.    When  they  went  forth, 
it  seemed  as  though  Olympus  from  her  womb 
had  cast  the  heroes  of  a  by-gone  world, 
to  frighten  Ilion;  and,  above  them  all, 
great  Agamemnon  towered  pre-eminent: 
oh  tell  me,  fell  the  hero  in  his  home, 
through  Clytemnestra's  and  iEgisthus'  wilies? 

Ores,   He  feU. 

Iph,  Unblest  Mycene!  Thus  the  sons 

of  Tantalus,  with  barbarous  hands  have  sown 
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curse  upon  curse;  and,  as  the  shaken  weed 
scatters  around  a  thousand  poison-seeds, 
so  they  assassins  ceaseless  generate, 
their  children's  children  ruthless  to  destroy. — 
Now  tell  the  remnant  of  thy  brother's  tale, 
which  horror  darkly  hid  from  me  before. 
How  did  the  last  descendant  of  the  race, — 
the  gentl6  child,  to  whom  the  Gods  assigned 
the  office  of  avenger, — ^how  did  he 
escape  that  day  of  blood?  did  equal  fate 
around  Orestes  throw  Avemus'  net? 
say,  was  he  saved?  and  is  he  still  alive? 
and  lives  Eledlra,  too? 

A.  SWANWICK /r^w  Goethe 


1063  IPHIGENIA—PYLADES 

Iph,       AS  doth  the  flower  revolve  to  meet  the  sun, 

/jl  once  more  my  spirit  to  sweet  comfort  turns, 

struck  by  thy  words'  invigorating  ray. 

How  dear  the  counsel  of  a  present  friend, 

lacking  whose  godlike  power,  the  lonely  one 

in  silence  droops!  for,  locked  within  his  breast, 

slowly  are  ripened  purpose  and  resolve, 

which  friendship's  genial  warmth  had  soon  matured. 

PyL     Farewell!  I  haste  to  re-assure  our  friends, 
who  anxiously  await  us:  then  with  speed 
I  win  return,  and,  hid  within  the  brake, 
attend  thy  signal — Wherefore  all  at  once, 
doth  anxious  thought  o'ercloud  thy  brow  serene? 

Ifik,     Forgive  me:   as  light  clouds  athwart  the  sun, 
so  cares  and  fears  float  darkling  o'er  my  soul. 

PyL     Oh,  banish  fear:   with  danger  it  hath  formed 
a  close  alliance, — they  are  constant  friends. 

Iph*     It  is  an  honest  scruple,  which  forbids 

that  I  should  cunningly  deceive  the  king, 
and  plunder  him  who  was  my  second  sire. 

PyL     Him  thou  dost  fly,  who  would  have  slain  thy  brother. 

Iph,     To  me,  at  least,  he  hath  been  ever  kind. 

Pyl,     What  fate  commands  is  not  ingratitude. 

iph,     Alas!  it  still  remains  ingratitude; 
necessity  alone  can  justify  it. 

Pyl*     Thee,  before  gods  and  men  it  justifies. 
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iph.     But  my  own  heart  is  still  unsatisfied. 
PyL     Scruples  too  rigid  are  a  cloak  for  pride. 
iph.     I  cannot  argue,  I  can  only  feel. 
PyL     Conscious  of  right,  thou  shouldst  respeifl  thyself. 

A.  SWANWICK  yh?/»  Goethe 

1064  TIMOLEON  THE  CORINTHIAN  GENERAL  INVEIGH- 
ING AGAINST  THE  DEGENERATE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  SYRACUSE 

YOU  have  not,  as  good  patriots  should  do,  studied 
the  public  good,  but  your  particular  ends; 
your  senate-house,  which  used  not  to  admit 
a  man,  however  popular,  to  stand 
at  the  helm  of  government,  whose  youth  was  not 
made  glorious  by  a6lion;  whose  experience, 
crowned  with  gray  hairs,  gave  warrant  to  his  counsels, 
heard  and  received  with  reverence,  is  now  filled 
with  green  heads,  that  determine  of  the  state 
over  their  cups,  or  when  their  sated  lusts 
afford  them  leisure;  or  supplied  by  those 
who,  rising  from  base  arts  and  sordid  thrift, 
are  eminent  for  their  wealth,  not  for  their  wisdom; 
which  is  the  reason  that  to  hold  a  place 
in  council,  which  was  once  esteemed  an  honour 
and  a  reward  for  virtue,  hath  quite  lost 
lustre  and  reputation,  and  is  made 
a  mercenary  purchase.    Whence.it  proceeds 
that  the  treasure  of  the  city  is  engrossed 
by  a  few  private  men,  the  public  coffers 
hollow  with  want;  and  they,  that  will  not  spare 
one  talent  for  the  common  good,  to  feed 
the  pride  and  bravery  of  their  wives,  consume 
in  plate,  in  jewels,  and  superfluous  slaves, 
what  would  maintain  an  army. — ^Yet,  in  this  plent)% 
and  fat  of  peace,  your  young  men  ne'er  were  trained 
in  martial  discipline;  and  your  ships  unrigged 
rot  in  the  harbour;  no  defence  prepared, 
but  thought  unusefUl ;  as  if  that  the  gods, 
indulgent  to  your  sloth,  had  granted  you 
a  perpetuity  of  pride  and  pleasure, 
no  change  feared  or  expelled. 

P.  MASSINGER 
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3  065  ^  TA  UFFA  CHER 

■ 

THUS  spake  our  fathers :  and  shall  we  endure 
the  shame  and  infamy  of  this  new  yoke, 
and  from  the  vassal  brook  what  never  king 
dared,  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  attempt  ? 
This  soil  we  have  created  for  ourselves 
by  the  hard  labour  of  our  hands ;  weVe  changed 
the  giant  forest,  that  was  erst  the  haunt 
of  savage  bears,  into  a  home  for  man ; 
extirpated  the  dragon's  blood,  that  wont 
to  rise,  distent  with  venom,  from  the  swamps; 
blasted  the  solid  rock;   o'er  the  abyss 
thrown  the  firm  bridge  for  the  wayfaring  man  : 
by  the  possession  of  a  thousand  years 
the  soil  is  ours.     And  shall  an  alien  lord, 
himself  a  vassal,  dare  to  venture  here, 
on  our  own  hearths  insult  us,  and  attempt 
to  forge  the  chains  of  bondage  for  our  hands, 
and  do  us  shame  on  our  own  proper  soil? 
is  there  no  help  against  such  wrong  as  this? 
yes — there's  a  limit  to  the  despot's  power! 
when  the  oppressed  looks  round  in  vain  for  justice, 
with  fearless  heart  he  makes  appeal  to  Heaven, 
and  thence  brings  down  his  everlasting  rights 
which  there  abide,  inalienably  his, 
and  indestru^ible  as  are  the  stars. 

T.  JAARTlN  from  Scki/ler 

1066  ARNOLD  OF  MELCHTHAL 

OTHE  eye's  light,  of  all  the  gifts  of  Heaven 
the  dearest,  best!    From  light  all  beings  live — 
each  fair  created  thing — the  very  plants 
turn  with  a  joyful  transport  to  liie  light, 
and  he — ^he  must  drag  on  through  all  his  days 
in  endless  darkness!    Never  more  for  him 
the  sunny  meads  shall  glow,  the  flow'rets  bloom  ; 
nor  shall  he  more  behold  the  roseate  tints 
of  the  iced  mountain  top !    To  die  is  nothing, 
but  to  have  life,  and  not  have  sight, — oh,  that 
is  misery  indeed !    Why  do  you  look 
so  piteously  at  me  ?    I  have  two  eyes, 
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yet  to  my  poor  blind  father  can  give  neither; 
no,  not  one  gleam  of  that  great  sea  of  light, 
that  with  its  dazzling  splendour  floods  my  gaze. — 

What  extremity 
remains  for  apprehension,  when  men's  eyes 
have  ceased  to  be  secure  within  their  sockets  ? 
are  we  defenceless?  wherefore  did  we  learn 
to  bend  the  cross-bow, — wield  the  battle-axe  ? 
what  living  creature,  but  in  its  despair, 
finds  for  itself  a  weapon  of  defence  ? 
The  baited  stag  will  turn,  and  with  the  show 
of  his  dread  antlers  hold  the  hounds  at  bay ; 
the  chamois  drags  the  huntsman  down  th'  abyss; 
the  very  ox,  the  partner  of  man's  toil, 
the  sharer  of  his  roof,  that  meekly  bends 
the  strength  of  his  huge  neck  beneath  the  yoke, 
springs  up,  if  he's  provoked,  whets  his  strong  horn, 
and  tosses  his  tormentor  to  the  clouds. 

T.  MARTIN /r^w  Schiller 


1067'  CICERO  ON  ANTONY 

HE  is  a  man  'gainst  whom  I  must  provide, 
that,  as  he'll  do  no  good,  hell  do  no  harm. 
He,  though  he  be  not  of  the  plot,  will  like  it, 
and  wish  it  should  proceed ;  for  unto  men 
prest  with  their  wants,  all  change  is  ever  welcome. 
I  must  with  offices  and  patience  win  him, 
make  him  by  art  that  which  he  is  not  bom, 
a  friend  unto  the  public,  and  bestow 
the  province  on  him,  which  is  by  the  senate 
decreed  to  me :  that  benefit  will  bind  him : 
'tis  well  if  some  men  will  do  well  for  price ; 
so  few  are  virtuous  when  the  reward's  away. 
Nor  must  I  be  unmindful  of  my  private. 
He  that  stands  up  'gainst  traitors  and  their  ends 
shall  need  a  double  guard  of  law  and  friends, 
especially  in  such  an  envious  state, 
that  sooner  will  accuse  the  magistrate 
than  the  delinquent ;  and  will  rather  grieve 
the  treason  is  not  afled,  than  believe. 

BEN  JONSON 
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1068  AGRJPPINA    TO  ACERONIA 

THUS  ever  grave  and  undisturb'd  refledlion 
pours  its  cool  diiflates  in  the  madding  ear 
of  rage,  and  thinks  to  quench  the  fire  it  feels  not 
Say'st  thou  I  must  be  cautious,  must  be  silent, 
and  tremble  at  the  phantom  I  have  raised? 
Carry  to  him  thy  timid  counsels.     He 
perchance  may  heed  'em :  tell  him  too,  that  one 
who  had  such  liberal  power  to  give,  may  still 
with  equal  power  resume  that  gift,  and  raise 
a  tempest  that  shall  shake  her  own  creation 
to  its  original  atoms — tell  me  !  say 
this  mighty  emperor,  this  dreaded  hero, 
has  he  beheld  the  glittering  front  of  war  ? 
Knows  his  soft  ear  the  trumpet's  thrilling  voice, 
and  outcry  of  the  battle  ?    Have  his  limbs 
sweat  under  iron  harness?    Is  he  not 
the  silken  son  of  dalliance,  nursed  in  ease 
and  pleasure's  flow'ry  lap? — Rubellius  lives, 
and  Sylla  has  his  friends,  though  school'd  by  fear 
to  bow  the  supple  knee,  and  court  the  times 
with  shows  of  fair  obeisance ;  and  a  call 
like  mine  might  serve  belike  to  wake  pretensions 
drowsier  than  theirs,  who  boast  the  genuine  blood 
of  our  imperial  house. 

T.  GRAY 


1 069  DIOCLESIAN 

TALK  not  of  comfort :  I  have  broke  my  faith, 
and  the  gods  fight  against  me ;  and  proud  man, 
however  magnified,  is  but  as  dust 
before  the  raging  whirlwind  of  their  justice. 
What  is  it  to  be  great,  adored  on  earth, 
when  the  immortal  powers  that  are  above  us 
turn  all  our  blessings  into  horrid  curses, 
and  laugh  at  our  resistance,  or  prevention 
of  what  they  purpose?    Oh,  the  Furies  that 
I  feel  within  me !  whipp'd  on  by  their  angers 
for  my  tormentors  !     Could  it  else  have  been 
in  nature,  that  a  few  poor  fugitive  Persians, 
unfriended  and  unarm'd  too,  could  have  robbed  me 
F.  s.   Ill  27 
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(in  Rome,  the  world^s  metropolis  and  her  glory; 
in  Rome,  where  I  command,  environed  round 
with  such  invincible  troops  that  know  no  fear,- 
but  want  of  noble  enemies)  of  those  jewels 
I  priz'd  above  my  life,  and  I  want  power 
to  free  them,  if  those  gods  I  have  provok'd 
had  not  given  spirit  to  the  undertakers, 
and  in  their  deed  prote^ed  'em? 

J.  FLETCHER 

J 070  THEKL A—THE  SWEDISH  CAPTAIN— LADY 

NEUBRUNN 

Capt   TD^INCESS,  I  must  entreat  your  gentle  pardon— 
JT    my  inconsiderate  rash  speech.     How  could  I— 

Thek,  You  have  beheld  me  in  my  agony. 

A  most  distressful  accident  occasioned 
you  from  a  stranger  to  become  at  once 
my  confidant, 

Capt  I  fear  you  hate  my  presence, 

for  my  tongue  spake  a  melancholy  word. 

Thek,  The  fault  is  mine.     Myself  did  wrest  it  from  you. 
The  horror  which  came  o'er  me  interrupted 
your  tale  at  its  commencement.     May  it  please  you, 
continue  it  to  the  end. 

CapL  Princess,  'twill 

renew  your  anguish. 

Thek,  I  am  firm, — 

I  will  be  firm.     Well — how  began  the  engagement? 

Capt  We  lay,  expelling  no  attack,  at  Neustadt, 
entrenched  but  insecurely  in  our  camp, 
when  towards  evening  rose  a  cloud  of  dust 
from  the  wood  thitherward;  our  vanguard  fled 
into  the  camp,  and  sounded  the  alarm. 
Scarce  had  we  mounted,  ere  the  Pappenheimers, 
their  horses  at  full  speed,  broke  through  the  lines, 
and  leapt  the  trenches;  but  their  heedless  courage 
had  borne  them  onward  far  before  the  others. 
The  infantry  were  still  at  distance,  only 
the  Pappenheimers  followed  daringly 
their  daring  leader. — Both  in  van  and  flanks 
with  our  whole  cavalry  we  now  received  them; 
back  to  the  trenches  drove  them,  where  the  foot 
stretched  out  a  solid  ridge  of  pikes  to  meet  them. 


^ff< 
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107^  They  neither  could  advance,  nor  yet  retreat; 
and  as  they  stood  on  every  side  wedged  in, 
the  Rhinegrave  to  their  leader  called  aloud, 
inviting  a  surrender;  but  their  leader, 
young  Piccolomini — known  by  his  plume, 
and  his  long  hair,  gave  signal  for  the  trenches ; 
himself  leapt  first ;  the  regiment  all  plunged  after : 
his  charger,  by  a  halbert  gored,  reared  up, 
flung  him  with  violence  off,  and  over  him 
the  horses,  now  no  longer  to  be  curbed, — 

Neub.  My  dearest'  lady — 

Capt.  I  retire. 

Thek.  'Tis  over. 

Proceed  to  the  conclusion. 

CapL  Wild  despair 

inspired  the  troops  with  frenzy  when  they  saw 

their  leader  perish ;  every  thought  of  rescue 

was  spumed ;  they  fought  like  wounded  tigers ;  their 

frantic  resistance  roused  our  soldiery; 

a  murderous  fight  took  place,  nor  was  the  contest 

finished  before  their  last  man  fell. 

TheL  And  where — 

where  is — you  have  not  told  me  all. 

Capt,  This  morning 

we  buried  him.    Twelve  youths  of  noblest  birth 
did  bear  him  to  interment ;  the  whole  army 
followed  the  bier.    A  laurel  decked  his  coffin; 
the  sword  of  the  deceased  was  placed  upon  it, 
in  mark  of  honour,  by  the  Rhinegrave's  self. 
Nor  tears  were  wanting;  for  there  are  among  us 
many,  who  had  themselves  experienced 
the  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  gentle  manners ; 
all  were  affe(fled  at  his  fate.    The  Rhinegrave 
would  willingly  have  saved  him;  but  himself 
made  vain  the  attempt — 'tis  said  he  wished  to  die. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE  from  Schiller 

1072  SEMPRONIUS  IN  COUNCIL  WITH  LUCIUS  AND  CATO 

MY  voice  is  still  for  war. 
Gods,  can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate 
which  of  the  two  to  choose,  slavery  or  death! 
No,  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swords, 
and  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops, 

27—2 
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attack  the  foe,  break  through  the  thick  array 

of  his  thronged  legions,  and  charge  home  upon  him. 

Perhaps  some  arm  more  lucky  than  the  rest, 

may  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world  from  bondage. 

Rise,  fathers,  rise!    'Tis  Rome  demands  your  help: 

Rise,  and  revenge  her  slaughtered  citizens, 

or  share  their  fate!    The  corpse  of  half  her  senate 

manure  the  fields  of  Thessaly,  while  we 

sit  here  deliberating  in  cold  debates, 

if  we  should  sacrifice  our  lives  to  honour, 

or  wear  them  out  in  servitude  and  chains. 

Rouse  up,  for  shame!  our  brothers  of  Pharsalia 

point  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud — To  battle! 

Great  Pompey*s  shade  complains  that  we  are  slow; 

and  Scipio^s  ghost  walks  unrevenged  amongst  us. 

J.  ADDISON 
1073  IPHIGENIA—THOAS 

Iph,  O  PEAKING  or  silent,  thou  canst  always  know 
vI5  what  is,  and  ever  must  be,  in  my  heart. 
Doth  not  remembrance  of  a  common  doom 
to  soft  compassion  melt  the  hardest  heart? 
how  much  more  mine!  in  them  I  see  myself. 
I  trembling  kneeled  before  the  altar  once, 
and  solemnly  the  shade  of  early  death 
environed  me.    Aloft  the  knife  was  raised 
to  pierce  my  bosom,  throbbing  with  warm  life; 
a  dizzy  horror  overwhelmed  my  soul; 
my  eyes  grew  dim:  I  found  myself  in  safety. 
Are  we  not  bound  to  render  the  distressed 
the  gracious  kindness  from  the  gods  received.^ 
thou  know'st  we  are,  and  yet  wilt  thou  compel  me? 

Tho.  Obey  thine  office,  priestess,  not  the  king. 

Iph,   Cease,  nor  thus  seek  to  cloak  the  savage  force 
which  triumphs  o^er  a  woman's  feebleness. 
Though  woman,  I  am  bom  as  free  as  man. 
Did  Agamemnon's  son  before  thee  stand, 
and  thou  requiredst  what  became  him  not, 
his  arm  and  trusty  weapon  would  defend 
his  bosom's  freedom.     I  have  only  words; 
but  it  becomes  a  noble-minded  man 
to  treat  with  due  respedl  the  words  of  woman. 

Tho,  I  more  respe<5l  them  than  a  brother's  sword. 
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Iph,   Uncertain  ever  is  the  chance  of  arms, 
no  prudent  warrior  doth  despise  his  foe: 
nor  yet  defenceless  'gainst  severity 
hath  nature  left  the  weak;  she  gives  him  craft 
and  wily  cunning;  artful  he  delays, 
evades,  eludes,  and  finally  escapes. 
Such  arms  are  justified  by  violence. 

Tho,  But  circumspedlion  countervails  deceit. 

Iph,   Which  a  pure  spirit  doth  abhor  to  use. 

Tho,  Do  not  incautiously  condemn  thyself. 

A.  SWANWICK  from  Goethe 


1074      JULIETS  SOLILOQUY  ON  DRINKING  THE  OPIATE 

I   HAVE  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins, 
that  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life : 
111  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me; — 
Nurse! — What  should  she  do  here? 
My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  a<5l  alone. — 
Come,  vial. — 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all? 
Shall  I  be  married,  then,  to-morrow  morning? 
No,  no;— this  shall  forbid  it: — lie  thou  there. — 

{Laying  down  her  dagger 
What  if  it  be  a  poison,  which  the  friar 
subtly  hath  minister'd  to  have  me  dead, 
lest  in  this  marriage  he  should  be  dishonoured, 
because  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo? 
I  fear  it  is;  and  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not, 
for  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man. — 
I  will  not  entertain  so  bad  a  thought. — 
How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 
come  to  redeem  me?  there's  a  fearful  point! 
Shall  I  not,  then,  be  stifled  in  the  vault, 
to  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in, 
and  there  die  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes? 
Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like, 
the  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night, 
together  with  the  terror  of  the  place, — 
as  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 
where,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  packed ; 
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where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth, 
lies  festering  in  his  shroud;  where,  as  they  say, 
at  some  hours  in  the  night  spirits  resort; — 
alack!  alack!  is  it  not  like  that  I, 
so  early  waking, — what  with  loathsome  smells, 
and  shrieks  like  mandrakes'  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
that  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad; — 
O!  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught, 
environed  with  all  these  hideous  fears, 
and  madly  play  with  my  forefathers*  joints, 
and  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud, 
and,  in  this  rage,  with  some  great  kinsman's  bone, 
as  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains? — 

0  look!  methinks,  I  see  my  cousin's  ghost 
seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 
upon  a  rapier's  point. — Stay,  Tybalt,  stay!— • 
Romeo,  I  come!  this  do  I  drink  to  thee. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

1075    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^<^  ^^   JUDGED  BY  THEIR  SUBJECTS 
BISHOP  OF  CARLISLE  TO  BOLINGBROKE 

WORST  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak, 
yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
of  noble  Richard ;  then  true  nobles  would 
learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 
What  subjefl  can  give  sentence  on  his  king? 
and  who  sits  here,  that  is  not  Richard's  subject? 
Thieves  are  not  judged,  but  they  are  by  to  hear, 
although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them: 
and  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty, 
his  captain,  steward,  deputy  eledl, 
anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years, 
be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  breath, 
and  he  himself  not  present.^    O,  forfend  it,  God, 
that,  in  a  Christian  climate,  souls  refin'd 
should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed! 

1  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subje6l  speaks, 
stirr'd  up  by  God,  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 
My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king, 
is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king: 

and  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophesy, — 
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the  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground, 
and  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  adl; 
peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels, 
and  in  this  seat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 
shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  confound; 
disorder,  horror,  fear  and  mutiny, 
shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  calPd 
the  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  skulls. 
O,  if  you  rear  this  house  against  this  house, 
it  will  the  woefuUest  division  prove, 
that  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth; 
prevent,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so, 
lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you  woe! 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
1076  TIBERIUS'  REPLY  TO   THE  SENATE 

WE  here  protest  it,  and  are  covetous 
posterity  should  know  it,  we  are  mortal; 
and  can  but  deeds  of  men:  'twere  glory  enough, 
could  we  be  truly  a  prince.    And,  they  shall  add 
abounding  grace  unto  our  memory, 
that  shall  report  us  worthy  our  fore-fathers, 
careful  of  your  affairs,  constant  in  dangers, 
and  not  afraid  of  any  private  frown 
for  public  good.    These  things  shall  be  to  us 
temples  and  statues,  reared  in  your  minds, 
the  fairest  and  most  during  imagery: 
for  those  of  stone  or  brass,  if  they  become 
odious  in  judgment  of  posterity, 
are  more  contenmed  as  dying  sepulchres, 
then  ta'en  for  living  monuments.     We  then 
make  here  our  suit  alike  to  gods  and  men; 
the  one,  until  the  period  of  our  race, 
to  inspire  us  with  a  free  and  quiet  mind, 
discerning  both  divine  and  human  laws; 
the  other,  to  vouchsafe  us  after  death, 
an  honourable  mention,  and  fair  praise, 
to  accompany  our  adlions  and  our  name: 
the  rest  of  greatness  princes  may  command, 
and,  therefore,  may  negledl;  only,  a  long, 
a  lasting,  high,  and  happy  memory 
they  should,  without  being  satisfied,  pursue: 
contempt  of  fame  begets  contempt  of  virtue. 

B.  JONSON 
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1077      THE  DUKE  OF  BURGUNDY  COUNSELS  PEACE 

MY  duty  to  you  both,  on  equal  love, 
great  Kings  of  France  and  England!     That  I 
have  laboured 
with  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  strong  endeavours, 
to  bring  your  most  imperial  majesties 
unto  this  bar  and  royal  interview, 
your  mightiness  on  both  parts  best  can  witness. 
Since,  then,  my  office  hath  so  far  prevailed, 
that  face  to  face  and  royal  eye  to  eye, 
you  have  congreeted,  let  it  not  disgrace  me, 
if  I  demand,  before  this  royal  view, 
what  rub  or  what  impediment  there  is, 
why  that  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  Peace, 
dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births, 
should  not,  in  this  best  garden  of  the  world, 
our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  visage? 
Alas,  she  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chased! 
and  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps, 
corrupting  in  its.  own  fertility. 
Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
unprun^d  dies;  her  hedges  even-pleached, 
like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair, 
put  forth  disordered  twigs:  her  fallow  leas, 
the  darnel,  hemlock  and  rank  fumitory, 
doth  root  upon,  while  that  the  coulter  rusts, 
that  should  deracinate  such  savagery: 
the  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
the  freckled  cowslip,  burnet,  and  green  clover, 
wanting  the  scythe,  all  uijcorrefled,  rank, 
conceives  by  idleness,  and  nothing  teems, 
but  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs, 
losing  both  beauty  and  utility. 
And  as  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meads,  and  hedges, 
defedlive  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness, 
even  so  our  houses  and  ourselves  and  children 
have  lost,  or  do  not  learn  for  want  of  time, 
the  sciences  that  should  become  our  country; 
but  grow  like  savages, — as  soldiers  will, 
that  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, — 
to  swearing,  and  stern  looks,  diffused  attire, 
and  every  thing  that  seems  unnatural. 
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Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  favour, 
you  are  assembled:  and  my  speech  entreats 
that  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  Peace 
should  not  expel  these  inconveniencies, 
and  bless  us  with  her  former  qualities. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

1078     HONOUR  MUST  BE  ACTIVE    TO  PRESERVE   ITS 

LUSTRE. 

ULYSSES    TO    ACHILLES 

TIME  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
a  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes: 
those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past ;  which  are  devoured 
as  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
as  done:  perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 
keeps  honour  bright:  to  have  done,  is  to  hang 
quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
in  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way; 
for  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
where  one  but  goes  abreast:  keep,  then,  the  path; 
for  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 
that  one  by  one  pursue:  if  you  give  way, 
or  hedge  aside  from  the  dire<5l  forthright, 
like  to  an  entered  tide,  they  all  rush  by, 
and  leave  you  hindmost; 
or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  rank, 
lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abjedl  rear, 
o'er-run  and  trampled  on:  then  what  they  do  in  pre- 
sent, 
though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  overtop  yours. 
The  present  eye  praises  the  present  objedl: 
then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man, 
that  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajaxj 
since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye, 
than  what  not  stirs.    The  cry  went  once  on  thee, 
and  still  it  might;  and  yet  it  may  again, 
if  thou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 
and  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent; 
whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late, 
made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  themselves, 
and  drave  great  Mars  to  fadlion. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
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1079  THE  MASTER  SPIRIT 

GIVE  me  a  spirit  that  on  life's  rough  sea 
loves  to  have  his  sails  filled  with  a  lusty  wind, 
even  till  his  sail-yards  tremble,  his  masts  crack, 
and  his  rapt  ship  run  on  her  side  so  low, 
that  she  drinks  water,  and  her  keel  ploughs  air. 
There  is  no  danger  to  a  man  that  knows 
what  life  and  death  is :  there's  not  any  law 
exceeds  his  knowledge ;  neither  is  it  lawful 
that  he  should  stoop  to  any  other  law ; 
he  goes  before  them  and  commands  them  all, 
that  to  himself  is  a  law  rational. 

G.  CHAPMAN 


1080  OTHELLO 


HER  father  lov'd  me;  oft  invited  me; 
still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life, 
from  year  to  year, — the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 
that  I  have  pass'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days, 
to  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it: 
wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 
of  hair-breadth  scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach ;         j 
of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
and  sold  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
and  portance  in  my  travel's  history; 
wherein  of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle, 
rough  quarries,  rocks  and  hills  whose   heads   touch 

heaven, 
it  was  my  hint  to  speak, — such  was  the  process;  ' 

and  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
the  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.    This  to  hear, 
would  Desdemona  seriously  incline: 
but  still  the  house-affairs  would  draw  her  thence; 
which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 
she'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
devour  up  my  discourse: — which  I  observing 
took  once  a  pliant  hour;  and  found  good  means 
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to  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart 

that  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 

whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 

but  not  intentively:  I  did  consent; 

and  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 

when  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 

that  my  youth  suffered.     My  story  being  done, 

she  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs ; 

she  swore, — in  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange : 

'twas  pitiful,  'twas  wond'rous  pitiful: 

she  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it;  yet  she  wish'd 

that  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man:  she  thank'd 

me; 
and  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 
and  that  would  woo  her.     Upon  this  hint  I  spake: 
she  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd; 
and  I  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 


108 1  JOHANNA   MAID  OF  ORLEANS 

SHE  shuns  her  sisters'  gay  companionship; 
seeks  out  the  desert  mountains,  leaves  her  couch 
before  the  crowing  of  the  morning  cock, 
and  in  the  dreaded  hour,  when  men  are  wont 
confidingly  to  seek  their  fellow-men, 
she,  like  the  solitary  bird,  creeps  forth, 
and  in  the  fearful  spirit-realm  of  night, 
to  yon  crossway  repairs,  and  there  alone 
holds  secret  commune  with  the  mountain  wind. 
Wherefore  this  place  precisely  doth  she  choose? 
Why  hither  always  does  she  drive  her  flock? 
For  hours  together  I  have  seen  her  sit 
in  dreaming  musing  'neath  the  Druid  tree, 
which  every  happy  creature  shuns  with  awe : 
for  'tis  not  holy  there;  an  evil  spirit 
hath  since  the  fearful  pagan  days  of  old 
beneath  its  branches  fixed  his  dread  abode. 

A.  SWANWICK  from  Schiller 
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1086         RICHARD  PLANTAGENET  DCKE  OF  YORK 

NOW,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fearful  thoughts, 
and  change  misdoubt  to  resolution: 
be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be;  or  what  thou  art 
resign  to  death, — it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying: 
let  pale-fac'd  fear  keep  with  the  mean-born  man, 
and  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart 
Faster  than  spring-time  showers,  comes   thought  on 

thought ; 
and  not  a  thought  but  thinks  on  dignity. 
My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider, 
weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 
Well,  nobles,  well,  'tis  politicly  done, 
to  send  me  packing  with  a  host  of  men : 
I  fear  me,  you  but  warm  the  starved  snake, 
who,  cherished  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your  hearts. 
Twas  men  I  lack'd,  and  you  will  give  them  me : 
I  take  it  kindly ;  yet,  be  well  assured 
you  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


1087        ISABELLA-^HER   TWO  SONS,  DON  CjESAR  AND 

DON  MANUEL 

I  CAN  no  more :  my  prayers — my  tears  are  vain : — 
'Tis  well !  obey  the  demon  in  your  hearts ! 
fulfil  your  dread  intent,  and  stain  with  blood 
the  holy  altars  of  your  household  Gods ; — 
these  halls,   that  gave  you  birth,   the  stage  where 
Murder 
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shall  hold  his  festival  of  mutual  carnage 

beneath  a  mother's  eye  !— then  foot  to  foot, 

close,  like  the  Theban  pair,  with  maddening  gripe, 

and  fold  each  other  in  a  last  embrace  ! 

each  press  with  vengeful  thrust  the  dagger  home, 

and  *  Vidlory  ! '  be  your  shriek  of  death : — Nor  then 

shall  discord  rest  appeased;  the  very  flame 

that  lights  your  funeral  pyre  shall  tower  dissevered 

in  ruddy  columns  to  the  skies,  and  tell 

with  horrid  image — *  thus  they  lived  and  died  !* 

1088  c.    Thou  art  my  elder — speak— without  dishonour 
I  yield  to  thee. 

M.  One  gracious  word,  and  instant, 

my  tongue  is  rival  in  the  strife  of  love ! 
C.       I  am  the  guiltier — weaker — 
M,  Say  not  so  ! 

who  doubts  thy  noble  heart,  knows  thee  not  well ; 

thy  words  were  prouder,  if  thy  soul  were  mean. 
(7.       It  bums  indignant  at  the  thought  of  wrong ; 

but  thou — methinks,  in  passion's  fiercest  mood, 

'twas  aught  but  scorn  that  harboured  in  thy  breast. 
M,     Oh,  had  I  known  thy  spirit  thus  to  peace 

inclined,  what  thousand  griefs  had  never  torn 

a  mother's  heart ! 
C.  I  find  thee  just  and  true : 

men  spoke  thee  proud  of  soul. 
M.  The  curse  of  greatness  ! — 

ears  ever  open  to  the  babbler's  tale. 
C.      Thou  art  too  proud  to  meanness — I  to  falsehood! 
AT,     We  were  deceived,  betrayed ! 
C,  The  sport  of  frenzy ! 

M.     And  said  my  mother  true,  false  is  the  world  ? 
C.      Believe  her,  false  as  air. 
M.  Give  me  thy  hand! 

C      And  thine  be  ever  next  my  heart ! 

T.  MARTIN  from  Schiller 

1089  AS   they  heard  her  lamentation,  in   their    troubled 
xjl      anguish  deep, 

wept  the  father,  wept  the  mother,  'gan  the  daughter 

too  to  weep; 
then  the  little   son  beheld   them,  and  their    doleful 

moan  he  heard. 
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and  with  both  his  eyes  wide  open  lisped  he  thus  his 
broken  word ; 

*  Weep  not,  father,  weep  not,  mother,  oh  my  sister, 

weep  not  so  !' 
First  to  one  and  then  to  the  other  smiling  went  he 

to  and  fro. 
Then  a  blade  of  spear-grass   lifting,  thus   in   bolder 

glee  he  said : 

*  With  this  spear-grass  will  I  kill  him,  this  man-eating 

giant,  dead.' 
Though  o'erpower'd  by  bitterest  sorrow,  as  they  heard 

their  prattling  boy, 
stole  into  the  parents*  bosom  mute  and  inexpressive 

joy. 

H.  H.  MILMAN 


1090 


STAUFFACHER—WJLHELM  TELL 


Sta.  "IT  THITHER  away?    Oh,  leave  us  not  so  soon. 
VV     Tell   They  look  for  me  at  home.     So  fare 

ye  welL 

Sta.  My  heart's  so  full  and  has  so  much  to  tell  you. 

Tell  Words  will  not  make  a  heart  that's  heavy  light 

Sta,  Yet  words  may  possibly  condudl  to  deeds. 

Tell  All  we  can  do  is  to  endure  in  silence. 

Sta.  But  shall  we  bear  what  is  not  to  be  borne? 

Tell  Imperious  rulers  have  the  shortest  reigns. 

When  the  fierce  southwind  rises  from  his  chasms, 
men  cover  up  their  fires,  the  ships  in  haste 
make  for  the  harbour  and  the  mighty  spirit 
sweeps  o'er  the  earth,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind. 
Let  every  man  live  quietly  at  home ; 
peace  to  the  peaceful  rarely  is  denied. 

Sta.  And  is  it  thus  you  view  our  grievances? 

Tell  The  serpent  stings  not  till  it  is  provoked. 
Let  them  alone ;  they'll  weary  of  themselves, 
whene'er  they  see  we  are  not  to  be  roused. 

Sta.  Much  might  be  done — did  we  stand  fast  together. 

Tell  When  the  ship  founders,  he  will  best  escape, 
who  seeks  no  other's  safety  but  his  own. 

Sta.  And  you  desert  the  common  cause  so  coldly? 

Tell  A  man  can  safely  count  but  on  himself. 

Sta.  Nay,  even  the  weak  grow  strong  by  union. 
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Tell  But  the  strong  man  is  strongest  when  alone, 
Sta,    Your  country,  then,  connot  rely  on  you, 

if  in  despair  she  rises  'gainst  her  foes. 
Tell  Tell  rescues  the  lost  sheep  from  yawning  gulfs ; 
is  he  a  man,  then,  to  desert  his  friends? 
Yet  whatsoe'er  you  do,  spare  me  from  council : 
I  was  not  born  to  ponder  and  seledl ; 
but  when  your  course  of  adlion  is  resolved, 
then  call  on  Tell ;  you  shall  not  find  him  fail 

T.  UXSiTm  from  Schiller 


J 09 1  PASSIONATS  LOVE 

THE  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood, 
their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name; 
but  mine  was  like  a  lava  flood 
that  boils  in  -Etna's  breast  of  flame, 
I   cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 
of  ladye-love  and  beauty's  chain: 
if  changing  cheek,  and  scorching  vein, 
lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain; 
if  daring  deed,  and  vengeful   steel, 
and  all  that  I  have  felt  and  feel, 
betoken  love — that  love  was  mine, 
and  shewn  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 
'Tis  true,  I  could  not  whine,  nor  sigh, 
I   knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 
I   die — ^but  first  I  have  possessed; 
and,  come  what  may,  I  have  been  blessed 

LORD  BYRON 


1092    CARACTACUS   TO   BLIDURVS,   SON  OF  CARTIS- 

MANDUA 

COME  hither,  3«)uth ;  be  thou  to  me  a  son, 
to  her  a  brother.    Thus  with  trembling  arms 
I  lead  you  forth;  children,  we  go  to  Rome. 
Weep'st  thou,  my  girl?    I  prithee  hoard  thy  tears 
for  the  sad  meeting  of  thy  captive  mother : 
for  we  have  much  to  tell  her,  much  to  say 
of  these  good  men,  who  nurtured  us  in  Mona : 
much  of  the  fraud  and  malice  that  pursued  us ; 
much  of  her  son,  who  poured  his  precious  blood  : 

F.  S.    Ill  28 
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to  save  his  sire  and  sister:  think'st  thou,  maid, 

her  gentleness  can  hear  the  tale  and  live  ? 

and  yet  she  must.     Oh  Gods,  I  grow  a  talker! 

grief  and  old  age  are  ever  full  of  words : 

but  Pll  be  mute.    Adieu !  ye  holy  men : 

yet  one  look  more — Now  lead  us  hence  for  ever. 

W.  MASON 


1093 


THE   MAID  OF.  ORLEANS 

SPEAK  not  of  treaty,  speak  not  of  surrender! 
the  Saviour  comes,  he  arms  him  for  the  fight. 
The  fortunes  of  the  foe  before  the  walls 
of  Orleans  shall  be  wrecked:  his  hour  is  come, 
he  now  is  ready  for  the  reaper's  hand, 
and  with  her  sickle  will  the  maid  appear, 
and  mow  to  earth  the  harvest  of  his  pride. 
She  from  the  heavens  will  tear  his  glory  down, 
which  he  had  hung  aloft  among  the  stars ; 
despair  not!  fly  notf  for  ere  yonder  corn 
assumes  its  golden  hue,  or  ere  the  moon 
displays  her  perfe<fl  orb,  no  English  horse 
shaJl  drink  the  rolling  waters  of  the  Loire. 

A.  SWANWlCK/r^w  Schiller 


1094  MEROPE—j^PYTUS 

Mer,     AND  what  of  thine  Arcadian  mate,  who  bears 
l\  suspicion  from  thy  gtandsire  of  thy  death, 
for  whom,  as  I  suppose,  thou  passest  here? 

^p.  Sworn  to  our  plot  he  is :  but,  that  surmise 

fix'd  him  the  author  of  my  death,  I  knew  not. 

Mer,  Proof,  not  surmise,  shows  him  in  commerce  close — 

j^p.  With  this  Messenian  tyrant — that  X  know. 

Mer,  And  entertain' st  thou,  child.  Such  dangerous  friends? 

j(Ep,  This  commerce  for  my  best  behoof  he  plies. 

Mer,  That  thou  may'st  read  thine  enemy's  counsel  plain  ? 

j£p.  Too  dear  his  secret  wiles  have  cost  our  house. 

Mer,  And  of  his  unsure  agent  what  demands  he  ? 

^p.  News  of  my  business,  pastime,  temper,  friends. 

Mer.  His  messages,  then,  point  not  to  thy  murder. 

^p.  Not  yet ;  though  such,  no  doubt,  his  final  aim. 

Mer,  And  what  Arcadian  helpers  bring'st  thou  here? 
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^p,  Laias  alone ;  no  errand  mine  for  crowds. 

Mer,  On  what  relying,  to  crush  such  a  foe  ? 

^p.  One  sudden  stroke,  and  the  Messenians'  love. 

M.  ARNOLD 


1095      THOMAS   PERCY,   EARL    OF    WORCESTER    TO 

RICHARD   VERNON 

IT  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  be, 
the  king  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us; 
he  will  suspedl  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
to  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults: 
suspicion  shall  be  all  stuck  full  of  eyes: 
for  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox; 
who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherished  and  locked  up, 
will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 
Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily, 
interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks; 
and  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall, 
the  better  cherished  still  the  nearer  death. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


1096   CALANTHA  BEFORE  THE  DEAD  BODY  OF  ITHOCLES 

FORGIVE  me : — now  I  turn  to  thee,  thou  shadow 
of  my  contracted  lord:  bear  witness  all, 
I  put  my  mother's  wedding-ring  upon 
his  finger;  'twas  my  father's  last  bequest. 
Thus  I  new  marry  him,  whose  wife  I  am; 
death  shall  not  separate  us.     O,  my  lords, 
I  but  deceived  your  eyes  with  antick  gesture 
when  one  news  straight  came  huddling  on  another, 
o£  death  and  death  and  death,  still  I  danced  for- 
ward; 
but  it  struck  home,  and  here,  and  in  an  instant 
Be  such  mere  women,  who  with  shrieks  and  outcries 
can  vow  a  present  end  to  all  their  sorrows: 
yet  live  to  court  new  pleasures,  and  outlive  them. 
They   are   the   silent   griefs  which  cut    the    heart- 
strings ; 
let  me  die  smiling. 
A^ear,  'Tis  a  truth  too  ominous. 

28—2 
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CaL    One  kiss  on  these  cold  lips ;  my  last !  crack,  crack— 
Argos  noVs  Sparta's  king. 

J.   FORD 


(O97        CALENDARO  A   CONSPIRATOR— BERTUCCIO 

CHIEF  OF  THE  ARSENAL 

CaL    13  UT  if  we  fail —    Bert.  They  never  fail  who  die 
D  in  a  great  cause :  the  block  may  soak  their  gore ; 
their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun;  their  limbs 
be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls — 
but  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.    Though  years 
elapse  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 
they  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
which  overpower  all  others  and  condu<fl 
the  world  at  last  to  freedom:  What  were  we 
if  Brutus  had  not  lived?    He  died  in  giving 
Rome  liberty,  but  left  a  deathless  lesson — 
a  name  which  is  a  virtue,  and  a  soul 
which  multiplies  itself  throughout  all  time, 
when  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a  state 
turns  servile :  he  and  his  high  friend  were  styled, 
*The  last  of  Romans!'    Let  us  be  the  first 
of  true  Venetians,  sprung  from  Roman  sires. 

LORD  BYRON 


1098    DONNA  ISABELLA  ON  DISCOVERING  THE  BODY 
OF  HER   MURDERED   SON  DON   MANUEL 

YE  terror-Stricken  witnesses,  that  feed 
your  gaze  upon  my  anguish,  learn  to  know 
how  warning  visions  cheat,  and  boding  sneers 
but  mock  our  hopes.    When  in  my  teeming  womb 
this  daughter  lay,  her  father  in  a  dream 
saw  from  his  nuptial  couch  two  laurels  grow, 
and  in  the  midst  a  lily  all  in  flames, 
that  catching  swift  the  boughs  and  knotted  stems 
burst  forth  with  crackling  rage,  and  o'er  the  house 
spread  in  one  mighty  sea  of  fire.    Perplexed 
by  this  terrific  dream,  my  husband  sought 
the  counsels  of  the  mystic  art  and  thus 
pronounced  the  sage — ^*If  I  a  daughter  bore, 
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the  murderess  of  his  sons,  the  destined  spring 
of  ruin  to  our  house,  the  baleful  child 
should  see  the  light.'    For  this  her  father  spoke 
the  dire  behest  of  death.     I  rescued  her, 
the  innocent,  the  doomed  one:  from  my  arms 
the  babe  was  torn :  to  stay  the  curse  of  heaven, 
and  save  my  sons,  the  mother  gave  her  child. 

A.  SWANWICK /r(?>!«  Schiller 


1099  BEATRICE^DON  CMSAR— CHORUS 

B,     TV/TY  brother!    D.  C   Sister,  are  thy  tears  for  me? 

B.     IVX   Live  for  our  mother!    Z>.  C,   For  our  mother? 
B.   Live 
for  her  and  for  thy  sister!     Cho.    She  has  won: 
resistless  are  her  prayers.     Despairing  mother, 
awake  to  hope  again — his  choice  is  made: 
thy  son  shall  live. 

D.  C.  {to  his  brother* s  coffin)  I  will  not  rob  thee,  brother, 
the  sacrifice  is  thine ; — Hark,  from  the  tomb, 
mightier  than  mother's  tears,  or  sister's  love, 
thy  voice  resistless  cries:  my  arms  enfold 
a  treasure,  potent  with  celestial  joys 
to  deck  this  earthly  sphere,  and  make  a  lot 
worthy  the  gods!  but  shall  I  live  in  bliss, 
while  in  the  tomb  thy  sainted  innocence 
sleeps  unavenged?    Thou,  Ruler  of  our  days 
all  just,  all- wise,  let  not  the  world  behold 
thy  partial  care!    I  saw  her  tears — enough — 
they  flowed  for  me!     I  am  content,  my  brother, 
I  come!     {he  stabs  himself) 

Cho.  In  dread  amaze  I  stand,  nor  know 

if  I  should  mourn  his  fate.    One  truth  revealed 
speaks  in  my  heart: — no  good  supreme  is  life: 
but  of  all  earthly  ills  the  chief  is — Guilt ! 

A.  SWANWICK  from  Schiller 


1 1 00    LORD  CLIFFORD^EDMUND  EARL  OF  RUTLAND 

^iif  TTOW  now!   is  he  dead  already?   Or,  is  it  fear, 
JLL  that  makes  him  close  his  eyes?— Ill  open  them. 

Rut  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
that  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws: 
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and  so  he  walks,  insulting  o'er  his  prey; 
and  so  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder. — 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword, 
and  not  with  such  a  cruel  threatening  look. 
Sweet  Clifford,  hear  me  speak  before  I  die; — 
I  am  too  mean  a  subjedl  for  thy  wrath, 
be  thou  revenged  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 

Clif,  In  vain  thou  speak'st,  poor  boy;  my  father's  blood 
hath  stopp'd  the  passage  where  thy  words  should  enter. 

RuL  Then  let  my  father's  blood  open  it  again: 
he  is  a  man,  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  him. 

IIOI   Clif,  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives,  and  thine, 
were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me; 
no,  if  I  digg*d  up  thy  forefathers'  graves, 
and  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains, 
it  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart 
The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 
is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  soul; 
and  till  I  root  out  their  accursed  line, 
and  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 


Therefore- 


' Lifting  his  hand. 


Rut.  O,  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  death: — 
to  thee  I  pray;  Sweet  Clifford,  pity  me! 

Ciif  Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 

Rut,  I  never  did  thee  harm;  Why  wilt  thou  slay  me? 

Clif  Thy  father  hath— 

Rut,  But  'twas  ere  I  was  bom. 

Thou  hast  one  son,  for  his  sake  pity  me; 
lestj  in  revenge  thereof, — since  God  is  just, — 
he  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I.  • 

Ah,  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days; 
and  when  I  give  occasion  of  offence, 
then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 

Ciif  No  cause.^ 

Thy  father  slew  my  father;  therefore,  die. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 


1 102      ARCAS  SEEING  MEROPE   WITH  THE  AXE 
UPLIFTED  AGAINST  ^PYTUS 


Arc.  11  THAT  do  I  see? 

Mer.    VV  A  murderer  at  death's  door. 


Therefore  no  words! 
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Arc.  A  murderer? 

Mer.  And  a  captive 

to  the  dear  next-of-kin  to  him  he  murdered. 

Stand  and  let  vengeance  pass! 
Arc,  Hold,  O  Queen,  hold! 

thou  know'st  not  whom  thou  strik'st... 
Afer.  I  know  his  crime. 

Arc.  Unhappy  one!   thou  strik'st — 
Mer.  A  most  just  blow. 

Arc.  No,  by  the  gods,  thou  sla/st — 
Afer.  Stand  off! 

Arc.  Thy  son! 

Mer.  Ah! [she  lets  the  axe  drop  and  falls  insensible^ 


jEfytus  {awaking) 

Who  are  these?  What  shrill,  ear-piercing  scream 
wakes  me  thus  kindly  from  the  perilous  sleep 
wherewith  fatigue  and  youth  had  bound  mine  eyes, 
even  in  the  deadly  palace  of  my  foe? — 
Areas!     Thou  here? 

Arc.  O  my  dear  master!  O 

my  child,  my  charge  belov'd,  welcome  to  life ! 
as  dead  we  held  thee,  moum'd  for  thee  as  dead. 

1103  jEp.  In  word  I  died,  that  I  in  deed  might  live. 
But  who  are  these? 

Arc.  Messenian  maidens,  friends. 

^p.  And,  Areas  1 — ^but  I  tremble! 

Arc.  Boldly  ask. 

^p.  That  black-robed,  swooning  figure?... 

Arc.  Merope. 

yEp.  O  mother!   mother! 

Mer.  Who  upbraids  me?  ah!... 

[seeing  the  axe. 

^p.  Upbraids  thee?  no  one. 

Mer.  Thou  dost  well:  but  take... 

yEp.  What  wav'st  thou  off? 

Mer.  That  murderous  axe  away! 

jEp.  Thy  son  is  here. 

Mer.  One  said  so,  sure,  but  now. 

^p.  Here,  here  thou  hast  him! 

Mer.     ^  Slaughtered  by  this  hand... 

yEp.  No,  by  the  Gods,  alive  and  like  to  live! 

Mer.  What  thou? — I  dream. — 

yEp.  May'st  thou  dream  ever  so! 
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Mer,  My  child?  unhurt?.... 

jEp,  Only  by  over  joy. 

Mer.  Art  thou,  then,  come? 

Mp,  Never  to  part  again. 

M.  ARNOLD 


1104  LORD  TALBOT,  EARL  OF  SHREWSBURY^ 

JOHN  HIS  SON 

J  oh.   TS  my  name  Talbot?  and  am  I  your  son? 
X   and  shall  I  fly?  O,  if  you  love  my  mother, 
dishonour  not  her  honourable  name, 
to  make  a  bastard  and  a  slave  of  me ! 

TaL  Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  if  I  be  slain. 

Joh.  He  that  flies  so  will  ne'er  return  again. 

TaL  If  we  both  stay,  we  both  are  sure  to  die. 

Joh.  Then  let  me  stay;  and,  father,  do  you  fly: 
your  loss  is  great,  so  your  regard  should  be; 
my  worth  unknown,  no  loss  is  known  in  me. 
Upon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boast; 
in  yours  they  will,  in  you  all  hopes  are  lost 
Flight  cannot  stain  the  honour  you  have  won; 
but  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done: 
you  fled  for  vantage  every  one  will  swear; 
but,  if  I  bow,  they'll  say — it  was  foft  fear. 
There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  stay, 
if,  the  first  hour,  I  shrink  and  run  away. 
Here,  on  my  knee,  I  beg  mortality, 
rather  than  life  preserved  with  infamy. 

1 105  TaL  Shall  all  thy  mother's  hopes  lie  in  one  tomb? 
Joh.  Ay,  rather  than  I'll  shame  my  mother's  womb. 
TaL  Upon  my  blessing  I  command  thee  go. 

Joh.  To  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 
TaL  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  saved  in  thee. 
Joh.  No  part  of  him  but  will  be  shame  in  me. 
TaL  Thou  never  hadst  renown,  nor  canst  not  lose  it 
Joh.  Yes,  your  renowned  name;  shall  flight  abuse  it? 
TaL  Thy  father's  charge  shall  clear  thee  from  that  stain. 
Joh.  You  cannot  witness  for  me,  being  slain. 

If  death  be  so  apparent,  then  both  fly. 
TaL  And  leave  my  followers  here,  to  fight  and  die? 

My  age  was  never  tainted  with  such  shame. 
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Joh,  And  shall  my  youth  be  guilty  of  such  blame? 

No  more  can  I  be  severed  from  your  side, 

than  can  yourself  yourself  in  twain  divide: 

stay,  go,  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I ; 

for  live  I  will  not,  if  my  father  die. 
TaL  Then  here  I  take,  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  son, 

born  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  afternoon. 

Come,  side  by  side  together  live  and  die; 

and  soul  with  soul  from  France  to  heaven  fly. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 
1 106  MA CBE TH-^LADY  MA CBETH 

Mac,  TF  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
JL  it  were  done  quickly :   if  the  assassination 
could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch, 
with  his  surcease,  success;  that  but  this  blow 
might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
but  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,— 
we'd  jump  the  life  to  come. — But  in  these  cases, 
we  still  have  judgement  here;  that  we  but  teach 
bloody  instrudlions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
to  plague  the  inventor:  this  even-handed  justice 
commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
to  our  own  lips.     He's  here  in  double  trust: 
first,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subje<f^, 
strong  both  against  the  deed;  then,  as  his  host, 
who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
not  bear  the  knife  myself.    Besides,  this  Duncan 
hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
so  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
will  plead  hke  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against  " 
the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-ofif : 
and  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe, 
striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubim,  l^orsed 
upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
that  teaft  shall  drown  the  wind. — I  have  no  spur 
to  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
vaulting  ambition,  which  o'er-leaps  itself, 
and  falls  on  the  other. — How  now,  what  news.^ 

1107  L,M.  He  has  almost  supp'd;  why  have  you  left  the 

chamber? 
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Mac.    Hath  he  asked  for  me? 

L.  Af,  Know  you  not,  he  has? 

Mac,    We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business; 

he  hath  honoured  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought 
golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

L.  M.  Was  the  hope  drunk, 

wherein  you  dressed  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since? 
and  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
at  what  it  did  so  freely?    From  this  time 
such  I  account  thy  love.    Art  thou  afeard 
to  be  the  same  in  thine  own  adl  and  valour, 
as  thou  art  in  desire?    Would'st  thou  have  that 
which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life, 
and  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem, 
letting,  *  I  dare  not '  wait  upon  *  I  would,' 
like  the  poor  cat  i'the  adage? 

Mac,  Prithee  peace: 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man; 
who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

/..  M,  What  beast  was  't  then, 

that  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me? 
when  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man; 
and,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time  nor  place 
did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both: 
they  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 
does  unmake  you.     I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
how  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me: 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
have  plucked  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums, 
and  dashed  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn  as  you 
have  done  to  this. 

1 1 08  Mac.  If  we  should  fail, 

L.M.  We  fail: 

but  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 
and  well  not  fail    When  Duncan  is  asleep, 
(whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
soundly  invite  him,)  his  two  chamberlains 
will  I  with  wine  and  wassail  so  convince, 
that  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
a  limbec  only;  when  in  swinish  sleep 
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their  drenched  natures  lie  as  in  a  death, 
what  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
the  unguarded  Duncan?  what  not  put  upon 
his  spongy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
of  our  great  quell? 

Mac,  Bring  forth  men-children  only; 

for  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
nothing  but  males.    Will  it  not  be  received, 
when. we  have  marked  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
of  his  own  chamber,  and  used  their  very  daggers, 
that  they  have  done't? 

L.  J/.  Who  dares  receive  it  other, 

as  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
upon  his  death? 

Mac,  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 

each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show: 
false  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 
1 109  MACBETH 

IS  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
the  handle  toward  my  hand  ?  Come,  let  me  clutch 
thee : — 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  stilL 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
to  feeling  as  to  sight?  or  art  thou  but 
a  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation, 
proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain? 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
as  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshall'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going; 
and  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses, 
or  else  worth  all  the  rest:    I  see  thee  still; 
and  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood, 
which  was  not  so  before. — There's  no  such  thing; 
it  is  this  bloody  business,  which  informs 
thus  to  mine  eyes. — Now  o'er  the  one-half  world 
nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
the  curtained  sleep;  [now]  witchcraft  celebrates 
pale  Hecate's  offerings;  and  wither'd  murder, 
alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
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whose  howPs  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
with  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
moves  like  a  ghost. — Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth, 
hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 
and  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 
which  now  suits  with  it. — Whiles  I  threat,  he  lives; 
words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 
I  go,  and  it  is  done;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan;  for  it  is  a  knell 
that  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  helL 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 
I  T  I O  ROSS E— MA  CD  UFF^MA  L  COLM 

Rosse  TET  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for  ever, 

A—/  which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound, 

that  ever  yet  they  heard. 
Macd,  Humph!  I  guess  at  it 

Rosse  Your  castle  is  surprised;  your  wife  and  babes 

savagely  slaughtered :  to  relate  the  manner, 

were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murdered  deer, 

to  add  the  death  of  you. 
MaL  Merciful  heaven ! — 

What,  man !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows ; 

give  sorrow  words :  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 

whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 
Macd.  My  children  too  ? 
Rosse  Wife,  children,  servants,  all 

that  could  be  found. 
Macd,  And  I  must  be  from  thence ! 

My  wife  killed  too  ? 
Rosse  I  have  said. 

MaL  Be  comforted: 

let's  make  us  medicines  of  our  great  revenge, 

to  cure  this  deadly  grief. 
Macd.  He  has  no  children. — ^All  my  pretty  ones  ? 

did  you  say,  aU?— O,  hell-kite !— All  ? 

What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam 

at  one  fell  swoop  ? 
IIII   MaL    Dispute  it  like  a  man. 
Macd,  I  shall  do  so; 

but  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man : 

I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 
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that  were  most  precious  to  me. — Did  heaven  look  on, 
and  would  not  take  their  part?    Sinful  Macduff, 
they  were  all  struck  for  thee!  naught  that  I  am, 
not  for  thine  own  demerits,  but  for  mine, 
fell  slaughter  on  their  souls :  heaven  rest  them  now ! 

MaU    Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword :  let  grief 
convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 

Macd.  O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes, 

and  braggart  with  my  tongue  ! — But,  gentle  heavens, 
cut  short  all  intermission ;  front  to  front 
bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myself; 
within  my  sword's  length  set  him ;  if  he  scape, 
heaven  forgive  him  too! 

MaU  This  tune  goes  manly. 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king;  our  power  is  ready; 
our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave:  Macbeth 
is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
put  on  their  instruments.     Receive  what  cheer  you 

may; 
the  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 


ma  .     LOCHINVAR 

O,  YOUNG  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
through  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the 
best; 
and  save  his  good  broad-sword  he  weapon  had  none, 
he  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
there  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 

he  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none; 

but  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 

the  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late: 

for  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 

was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall 
among  bride's-men  and  kinsmen  and  brothers  and  all ; 
then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
(for  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,) 
*0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 
or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  lord  Lochinvar?' 
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*  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied  ;— 
love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide— 
and  now  I  am  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine, 
to  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far, 
that  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar.* 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet;  the  knight  took  it  up, 
he  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup; 
she  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 
with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 

*  Now  tread  we  a  measure ! '  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 
that  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace; 
while  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 
and  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and 

plume ; 
and  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  "Twere  better  by  far 
to  have  matched  our  fair    cousin  with  young  Loch- 


invar.' 


One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 
when   they  reached  the  halldoor,    and    the    charger 

stood  near; 
so  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
so  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung! 
*  She  is  won !    we   are    gone,  over  bank,  bush  and 

scaur ; 
theyll   have   fleet   steeds    that   follow,'   quoth  young 

Lochinvar. 

SIR  w.  SCOTT 
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1 1 13  HAPPINESS 

E  who  would  happy  live  to-day 
must  laugh  the  present  ills  away, 

nor  think  of  woes  to  come; 
for  come  they  will  or  soon  or  late; 
since  mixed  at  best  is  man's  estate 

by  Heaven's  eternal  doom. 

W.   HASTINGS 

1 1 14  What  though  we  shroud  in  savage  den 

from  day's  all-piercing  eye? 

Yet  have  we  joys,  as  other  men: 

our  watchful  fears, 

our  perils,  cares, 
we  sweeten  still  with  liberty. 

1 1 1 5  KNQ  W LEDGE 

WHO  loves  not  knowledge?  who  shall  rail 
against  her  beauty?  may  she  mix 
with  men  and  prosper!   who  shall  fix 
her  pillars?     Let  her  work  prevail. 

But  on  her  forehead  sits  a  fire: 

she  sets  her  forward  countenance 
and  leaps  into  the  future  chance, 

submitting  all  things  to  desire. 

A.  TENNYSON 
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IIl6  THE  BRITONS  SONG  OF  TRIUMPH 

COMEy  if  you  dare,  our  trumpets  sound; 
come,  if  you  dare,  the  foes  rebound: 
we  come,  we  come,  we  come,  we  come, 
says  the  double,  double,  double  beat  of  the  thundering  drum. 

Now  they  charge  on  amain, 

now  they  rally  again; 
the  gods  from  above  the  mad  labour  behold, 
and  pity  mankind,  that  will  perish  for  gold. 

J.  DRYDEX 


s 


1 1 17  SONG  IN  ALB-ION  AND  ALBANIUS 

EE  the  god  of  seas  attend  thee, 
nymphs  divine,  a  beauteous  train ; 
all  the  calmer  gales  befriend  thee 
in  thy  passage  o*er  the  main: 
every  maid  her  locks  is  binding, 
every  Triton's  horn  is  winding, 
welcome  to  the  watery  plain. 

J.  DRYDEN 

11 18  MATERNAL  LOVE 

AH !  little  doth  the  young  one  dream 
^  when  full  of  play  and  childish  cares, 
what  power  is  in  his  wildest  scream 
heard  by  his  mother  unawares! 
He  knows  it  not,  he  cannot  guess; 
years  to  a  mother  bring  distress; 
but  do  not  make  her  love  the  less. 

W,  WORDSWORTH 

1 1 19  WAR 

WAR,  if  thou  wert  subjedl  but  to  death, 
and  by  desert  might' st  fall  to  Phlegethon, 
the  torment  that  Ixion  suffereth, 

or  his  whose  soul  the  vulture  seizeth  on, 
were  all  too  little  to  reward  thy  wrath; 

nor  all  the  plagues  that  fiery  Pluto  hath 
the  most  outrageous  sinners  laid  upon. 

T.   KYD 


o 
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1120  AMBITION 

DESIRE  that  is  of  things  nngot 
see  what  travaile  it  procureth, 
and  how  much  the  minde  endureth, 
to  gaine  what  yet  it  gaineth  not; 
for  never  was  it  paide 
the  charge  defraide 
According  to  the  price  of  thought. 

S.  DANIEL 

1 121  PLEASURE 

OH  righteous  doom,  that  they  who  make 
pleasure  their  only  end, 
ordering  the  whole  life  for  its  sake, 

miss  that  whereto  they  tend: 
while  they  who  bid  stem  duty  lead, 

content  to  follow,  they, 
of  duty  only  taking  heed, 
find  pleasure  by  the  way. 

.  R.  C.  TRENCH 

1I22T7ARTH'S  increase  and  foison  plenty; 
X_-/    bams  and  gamers  never  empty; 
vines  with  clustering  bunches  growing ; 
plants,  with  goodly  burden  bowing ; 
spring  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest, 
in  the  very  end  of  harvest ! 
scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you ; 
Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 
IT 23  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  NILUS 

HERE  comes  the  agdd  river  now, 
with  garlands  of  great  pearl  his  brow 
begirt  and  rounded.     In  his  flow 
all  things  take  life  and  all  things  grow: 
a  thousand  wealthy  treasures  still, 
to  do  him  service  at  his  will, 
follow  his  rising  flood,  and  pour 
perpetual  blessings  in  our  store. 
Now  the  plants  and  flowers  shall  spring 
and  the  merry  ploughman  sing. 

F.  S.     Ill  29 
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Let  the  damsels  sing  him  in, 
sing  aloud,  that  he  may  rise: 
then  holy  feasts  and  hours  beg^n, 
and  each  hand  bring  a  sacrifice. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER 
1 1  24  TO  NIGHT 

OHOLY  Night !  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear, 
what  man  has  borne  before! 
Thou  lay'st  thy  finger  on  the  lips  of  Care, 
and  they  complain  no  more. 

Peace!   Peace!   Orestes-like  I  breathe  this  prayer! 

•descend  with  broad-wing'd  flight, 
the  welcome,  the  thrice-pray'd  for,  the  most  fair, 

the  best-belovdd  Night, 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW 

1 1 25  JUDICIAL  PURITY 

HE,  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear, 
should  be  as  holy  as  severe; 
pattern  in  himself  to  know, 
grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go; 
more  nor  less  to  others  paying, 
than  by  self-offences  weighing. 
Shame  to  him,  whose  cruel  striking 
kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking! 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

1 1 26  DEA  TH  AND  SLEEP 

HQi^  wonderful  is  Death, 
Death  and  his  brother  Sleep! 
one,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon, 

with  lips  of  lurid  blue ; 
the  other,  rosy  as  the  mom 
when  throned  on  ocean's  wave 
it  blushes  o'er  the  world: 
yet  both  so  passing  wonderful! 

p.  B.  SHELLEY 
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1 1 2  7  SELF-CONTROL 

QUI  se  volet  esse  potentem, 
animos  domet  ille  feroces, 
nee  vi6la  libidine  colla 
foedis  summittat  habenis. 
Etenim  licet  Indica  long^ 
tellus  tua  iura  tremescat, 
et  serviat  ultima  Thule ; 
tamen  atras  pellere  curas, 
miserasque  fugare  querelas 
non  posse  potentia  non  esL 

BOETHIVS 

1128  PHANTASM  TO  PROMETHEUS 

FIEND,  I  defy  thee!  with  a  calm  fixed  mind, 
all  that  thou  canst  inflidl  I  bid  thee  do; 
foul  Tyrant  both  of  Gods  aftd  Human-kind, 

one  only  being  shalt  thou  not  subdue. 
Rain  then  thy  plagues  upon  me  here, 
ghastly  disease  and  frenzying  fear: 

and  let  alternate  frost  and  fire 

eat  into  me  and  be  thine  ire 
lightning,  and  cutting  hail,  and  leg^oned  forms 
of  furies,  driving  by  upon  the  wounding  storms. 

1 1 29  Ay,  do  thy  worst.     Thou  art  omnipotent. 

O'er  all  tilings  but  thyself  I  gave  thee  power, 
and  my  own  will.    Be  thy  swift  mischiefs  sent 
to  blast  mankind,  from  yon  ethereal  tower. 
Let  thy  malignant  spirit  move 
in  darkness  over  those  I  love: 
on  me  and  mine  I  imprecate 
the  utmost  torture  of  thy  hate ; 
and  thus  devote  to  sleepless  agony 
this  undeclining  head  while  thou  must  reign  on  high. 

p.  B.  SHELLEY 

1 130  HERO S  EPITAPH 

DONE  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues 
was  the  Hero  that  here  lies; 
death,  in  guerdon  of ,  her  wrongs, 
gives  her  fame  which  never  dies: 

29—2 
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so  the  life  that  died  with  shame 
lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame. 
Hang  thou  there  upon  the  tomb, 
praising  her  when  I  am  dumb. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

1 1 3 1  BEL  VIDE  RE  TO  SJL  VIO 

FEAR  not,  fear  not:   111  be  nigh: 
cast  thy  trouble  on  my  back: 
art  nor  cunning  shall  not  lack 
to  preserve  thee,  still  to  keep 
what  thy  envious  foemen  seek. 
Go  boldly  home,  and  let  thy  mind 
no  distrustful  crosses  find; 
all  shall  happen  for  the  best: 
souls  walk  through  sorrows  that  are  blest. 

J.    FLETCHER 

1 132  MERCURT  TO  PROMETHEUS 

FEAR  not:  'tis  but  some  passing  spasm, 
the  Titan  is  unvanquished  still. 
But  see,  whei-e  through  the  azure  chasm 

of  yon  forked  and  snowy  hill 
trampling  the  slant  winds  on  high 

with  golden-sandalled  feet,  that  glow 
under  plumes  of  purple  dye, 
like  rose-ensanguined  ivory, 

a  Shape  comes  now, 
stretching  on  high  from  his  right  hand 
a  serpent-cindlured  wand. 


p.   B.  SHELLEV 


1133  Q  UEEN  GUINE  VERE 


NOW  on  some  twisted  ivy-net, 
now  by  some  tinkling  rivulet, 
in  mosses  mixt  with  violet 
her  cream-white  mule  his  pastern  set: 

and  fleeter  now  she  skimm'd  the  plains 
than  she  whose  elfin  prancer  springs 
by  night  to  eery  warblings, 
when  all  the  glimmering  moorland  rings 

with  jingling  bridle-reins. 

A.  TEiVNYSON 
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1134  SONG  OF  THE  SPIRIT  IN  COMUS 

NOBLE  Lord,  and  Lady  bright, 
I  have  brought  ye  new  delight: 
here  behold  so  goodly  grown 
three  fair  branches  of  your  own. 
Heaven  hath  timely  tried  their  youth, 
their  faith,  their  patience,  and  their  truth, 
and  sent  them  here  through  hard  assays, 
with  a  crown  of  deathless  praise, 
to  triumph  in  vidlorious  dance 
o'er  sensual  folly  and  intemperance. 

J.  MILTON 

^'35       ECHO  MOURNING  THE  DEATH  OF  NARCISSUS 

SLOW,  slow,  fresh  fount,  keep  time  with  my  salt 
tears : 
yet,  slower,  yet,  O  faintly,  gentle  springs: 
list  to  the  heavy  part  the  music  bears, 
woe  weeps  out  her  division  when  she  sings. 
Droop  herbs  and  flowers; 
fall  grief  in  showers, 
our  beauties  are  not  ours; 
O,  I  could  still 
like  melting  snow  upon  some  craggy  hill, 

drop,  drop,  drop,  drop, 
since  nature's  pride  is  now  a  withered  daffodil. 

R  JONSON 

1136  CHORUS  OF  MESSENIAN  MAIDENS— MEROPE 

Ch,     1\T^^  ^°  ^^^  o^^y  ^^^^  come 

1^    sorrow,  O  Queen,  of  mankind. 

Had  not  Eledlra  to  haunt 

a  palace  defiled  by  a  death  unavenged, 

for  years,  in  silence,  devouring  her  heart  t 

But  her  nursling,  her  hope  came  at  last 

Thou,  too,  rearest  in  joy, 

far  'mid  Arcadian  hills, 

somewhere  in  safety  a  nursling,  a  light. 

Yet,  yet,  shall  Zeus  bring  him  home ! 

Yet  shall  he  dawn  on  this  land ! 

1137  Mer,     Him  in  secret,  in  tears, 

month  after  month,  through  the  slow-dragging  year, 
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longing,  listening,  I  wait,  I  implore. 

But  he  comes  not    What  dell, 

O  Erymanthus !  from  sight 

of  his  mother,  which  of  thy  glades, 

O  Lycaeus !  conceals 

the  happy  hunter?    He  basks 

in  youth's  pure  morning,  nor  thinks 

on  the  blood-stained  home  of  his  birth. 
1 138  Ch.    Give  not  thy  heart  to  despair. 

No  lamentation  can  loose 

prisoners  of  death  from  the  grave : 

but  Zeus,  who  accounteth  thy  quarrel  his  own, 

still  rules,  still  watches,  and  numbers  the  hours 

till  the  sinner,  the  vengeance,  be  ripe. 

Still  by  Acheron  stream 

terrible  deities  throned 

sit,  and  make  ready  the  serpent,  the  scourge. 

Still,  still  the  Dorian  boy, 

exiled,  remembers  his  home. 
I J 39  Mer.    Him  if  high-ruling  Zeus 

bring  to  his  mother,  the  rest  I  commit 

willing,  patient,  to  Zeus,  to  his  care. 

Blood  I  ask  not.     Enough 

sated,  and  more  than  enough, 

are  mine  eyes  with  blood.     But  if  this, 

O  my  comforters !  strays 

amiss  from  Justice,  the  Gods 

forgave  my  folly,  and  work 

what  they  will ! — ^but  to  me  give  my  son ! 

M.   ARNOLD 


140^ 


E  have  been  o'er  land  and  sea 
seeking  lovely  dreams  for  thee: 
where  fs  there  we  have  not  been, 
gathering  gifts  for  our  sweet  Queen  ? 
We  are  come  with  sound  and  sight 
fit  for  fairy's  sleep  to-night ; 
and  around  thy  couch  shall  sweep 
odours,  such  as  roses  weep, 
when  the  earliest  spring  rain 
calls  them  into  life  again. 

L.   E.  LANDON 
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1 141  CON  AN 

CONAN'S  name,  my  lay,  rehearse, 
build  to  him  the  lofty  verse, 
sacred  tribute  of  the  bard, 
verse,  the  hero's  sole  reward. 
As  the  flame's  devouring  force, 
as  the  whirlwind  in  its  course, 
as  the  thunder's  fiery  stroke 
glancing  on  the  shivered  oak ; 
did  the  sword  of  Con  an  mow 
the  crimson  harvest  of  the  foe. 


T.  GRAY 


1 142  HERCULES 


ALCIDES  thus  his  race  began, 
£\,  o'er  infancy  he  swiftly  ran ; 
the  future  god  at  first  was  more  than  man  ; 
dangers  and  toils,  and  Juno's  hate, 
even  o'er  his  cradle  lay  in  wait, 
and  there  he  grappled  first  with  fate : 
in  his  young  hands  the  hissing  snakes  he  press'd ; 
so  early  was  the  deity  confessed : 
thus  by  degrees  he  rose  to  Jove's  imperial  seat ; 
thus  difficulties  prove  a  soul  legitimately  great. 


N 


J.  DRYDEN 
1 143  CONSCIENCE 

O  meanes  at  all  to  hide 
man  from  himself  can  find ; 
no  way  to  start  aside 
out  of  the  hell  of  mind ; 
but  in  himself  confinde 
he  still  sees  sin  before ; 
and  winged-footed  paine 
that  swiftly  comes  behind ; 
the  which  is  evermore 
the  sure  and  certain  gaine 
impietie  doth  get, 
and  wanton  boast  respedl, 
that  doth  himself  forget. 

S.  DANIEL 
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1 144    REFLECTIONS  OF  THE  CHORUS  ON  THE  QUARREL 
BETWEEN  RE  R  REX  AND  FOR  REX 

WHEN  youth  not  bridled  with  a  guiding  stay- 
is  left  to  randon  of  their  own  delight, 
and  weldes  whole  realmes  by  force  of  sovereign  sway, 

great  is  the  daunger  of  unmaistred  might, 
lest  skillesse  rage  throwe  downe  with  headlong  fall 
their  lands,  their  states,  their  lives,  themselves  and  all. 

When  growing  pride  doth  fill  the  swelling  brest, 
and  greedy  lust  doth  rayse  the  climbing  minde. 

Oh  hardlie  maye  the  perill  be  represt. 

Ne  feare  of  angrie  goddes,  ne  lawes  kinde, 

ne  countries  care  can  fired  hartes  restrayne 

whan  force  hath  armed  envie  and  disdaine. 

J 145  When  kings  of  foresette  will  neglefl  the  rede 
of  best  advise,  and  yelde  to  pleasing  tales 
that  do  their  fansies  noysome  humour  feede, 

ne  reason,  nor  regarde  of  right  availes  ; 
succeding  heapes  of  plagues  shall  teach  too  late 
to  learne  the  mischiefes  of  misguided  state. 

Foule  fall  the  traitour  false  that  undermines 
the  love  of  brethren,  to  destroye  them  both. 

Wo  to  the  prince,  that  pliant  eare  enclynes 

and  yeldes  his  minde  to  poysonous  tale  that  floweth 

from  flattering  mouth ;  and  woe  to  wretched  land 

that  wastes  itselfe  with  civill  sworde  in  hande! 

SACKVILLE  AND  NORTON 

1 146    REFLECTIONS  ON  GORBODUC*S  DIVISION  OF  HIS 
KINGDOM  BETWEEN  HIS   TWO  SONS 

WHEN  settled  stay  doth  hold  the  royall  throne 
in    stedfast   place  by  knowen  and  doubtles 
right : 
and  chiefly  when  descent  on  one  alone 

makes  single  and  unparted  reig^e  to  light ; 
ech  chaunge  of  course  unjoints  the  whole  estate 
and  yeldes  it  thrall  to  ruine  by  debate. 

The  strength,  that  knit  by  faste  accorde  in  one 
against  all  forrein  power  of  mightie  foes 

could  of  itselfe  defend  itselfe  alone, 
disjoyned  once,  tho  former  force  doth  lose. 
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The  stickes,  that  sondred  brake  so  soone  in  twaine, 
in  faggot  bounde  attempted  were  in  vaine. 

SACKVILLE  AND  NORTON 


o 


1 147  SONG  IN  ARCADES 

I'ER  the  smooth  enamelled  green, 
where  no  print  of  step  hath  been, 

follow  me,  as  I  sing 

and  touch  the  warbled  string ; 
under  the  shady  roof 
of  branching  elm  star-proof 

follow  me. 
I  will  bring  you  where  she  sits, 
clad  in  Splendour  as  befits 

her  deity. 
Such  a  rural  queen 
all  Arcadia  hath  not  seen. 

1 148  Nymphs  and  shepherds,  dance  no  more 

by  sandy  Ladon's  lilied  banks : 
on  old  Lycaeus  or  Cyllene  hoar 

trip  no  more  in  twilight  ranks ; 
though  Erymanth  your  loss  deplore, 

a  better  soil  shall  give  ye  thanks. 
From  the  stony  Msenalus 
bring  your  flocks,  and  live  with  us ; 
there  ye  shall  have  greater  grace, 
to  serve  the  lady  of  this  place. 
Though  Syrinx  your  Pan's  mistress  were, 
yet  Syrinx  well  might  wait  on  her. 

Such  a  rural  queen 

all  Arcadia  hath  not  seen. 

J.   MILTON 

1149  ASIA 

Y  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat, 
which,  like  a  sleeping  swan,  doth  float 
upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing ; 
and  thine  doth  like  an  angel  sit 
beside  the  helm  condu<51ing  it, 
whilst  all  the  winds  with  melody  are  ringing. 
Meanwhile  thy  spirit  lifts  its  pinions 
in  music's  most  serene  dominions ; 


M 
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catching  the  winds  that  fan  that  happy  heaven. 

And  we  sail  on,  away,  afar, 

without  a  course,  without  a  star, 
but  by  the  instin<5l  of  sweet  music  driven. 

p.  B.   SHELLEY 
1 150  SOLITUDE 

OW  blest  are  they  that  waste  their  wear}'  hours 


H 


in  solemn  groves  and  solitary  bowers, 
where  neither  eye  nor  ear 
can  see  or  hear 
the  frantic  mirth 

and  false  delights  of  frolic  earth ; 
where  they  may  sit  and  pant, 
and  breathe  their  pursy  souls ; 
where  neither  grief  consumes,  nor  griping  want 
,    afflidls,  nor  sullen  care  controuls. 

Away  false  joys ;  ye  murther  where  ye  kiss : 
there  is  no  heaven  to  that,  no  life  to  this. 

F.   QUARLES 

1 151  A  DIRGE 

NOW  is  done  thy  long  day*s  work ; 
fold  thy  palms  across  thy  breast, 
fold  thine  arms,  turn  to  thy  rest* 

Let  them  rave. 
Shadows  of  the  silver  birk 
sweep  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 
Let  them  rave. 

Thee  nor  carketh  care  nor  slander; 
nothing  but  the  small  cold  worm 
fretteth  thine  enshrouded  form. 

Let  them  rave. 
Light  and  shadow  ever  wander 
o'er  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 

A.  TENNYSON 

1 152  DIRGE 

Chor,         r^  LORIES,  pleasures,  pomps,  delights  and  ease 
VJT  can  but  please 

the  outward  senses,  when  the  mind 
is,  or  untroubled,  or  by  peace  refined. 
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ij/  Voice  Crowns  may  flourish  and  decay, 

beauties  shine,  but  fade  away. 
2nd  Voice  Youth  may  revel,  yet  it  must 

lie  down  in  a  bed  of  dust. 
yd  Voice  Earthly  honours  flow  and  waste, 

time  alone  doth  change  and  last. 
Chor.         Sorrows  mingled  with  content,  prepare 

rest  for  care; 

love  only  reigns  in  death:  though  art 

can  find  no  comfort  for  a  broken  heart 


J.  FORD 


1153  DIRGE  IN  A  FUNERAL  PAGEANT 

ALL  the  flowers  of  the  spring 
L  meet  to  perfume  our  burying; 
these  have  but  their  growing  prime, 
and  man  does  flourish  but  his  time: 
survey  our  progress  from  our  birth ; 
we  are  set,  we  grow,  we  turn  to  earth. 
Courts  adieu,  and  all  delights, 
all  bewitching  appetites! 
Sweetest  breath  and  clearest  eye 
(like  perfumes)  go  out  and  die; 
and  consequently  this  is  done 
as  shadows  wait  upon  the  sun. 
Vain  the  ambition  of  kings, 
who  seek  by  trophies  and  dead  things 
to  leave  a  living  name  behind, 
and  weave  but  nets  to  catch  the  wind. 


J.  WEBSTER 


1 154     REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SAMSON 

A  LL  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt, 
£\.  what  the  unsearchable  dispose 
of  Highest  Wisdom  brings  about, 
and  ever  best  found  in  the  close. 
Oft  He  seems  to  hide  his  face, 
but  unexpedledly  returns; 
and  to  his  faithful  champion  hath  in  place 
bore  witness  gloriously:  whence  Gaza  mourns, 
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and  all  that  band  them  to  resist 

his  uncontrollable  intent. 

His  servants  He,  with  new  acquist 

of  true  experience  from  this  great  event, 

with  peace  and  consolation  hath  dismissed, 

and  calm  of  mind,  all  passion  spent. 

J.-  MILTON 


o 


TI55  TO  MARS 

FIERCE  and  furious  Mars!  whose  harmefuU  hart 
reioiceth  most  to  shed  the  giltlesse  blood: 
whose  headie  will  doth  all  the  world  subvart, 
and  doth  enuie  the  pleasaunt  merry  moode 
of  our  estate,  that  erst  in  quiet  stoode: 
why  dost  thou  thus  our  harmlesse  towne  annoy 
whych  mightie  Bacchus  gouerned  in  ioy? 

f    Father  of  warre  and  death,  that  doost  remove 
with  wrathfull  wrecke  from  wofull  mothers  brest 
the  trustie  pledges  of  her  tender  loue! 
so  graunt  the  goddes,  that  for  our  finall  rest, 
Dame  Venus'  pleasaunt  lookes  may  please  thee  best, 
whereby,  when  thou  shalt  all  amazed  stand, 
the  sword  may  fall  out  of  thy  trembling  hand. 

115^  And  thou  mayst  proue  some  other  way  ful  wd 
the  bloudie  prowesse  of  thy  mightie  speare, 
wherewith  thou  raisest  from  the  depth  of  hel 
the  wrathful  sprites  of  all  the  Furies  there ; 
who,  when  they  wake,  doe  wander  euerie  where, 
and  neuer  rest  to  range  about  the  costes, 
t'  enrich  that  pit  with  spoyle  of  damned  ghostes. 

And  when  thou  hast  our  fields  forsaken  thus, 

let  cruel  discorde  bear  thee  companie, 

engirt  with  snakes,  and  serpents  venomous, 

euen  She,  that  can  with  red  vermilion  die 

the  gladsome  greene  that  florisht  pleasauntly, 

and  make  the  greedy  ground  a  drinking  cvp,  * 

to  sup  the  blood  of  murdered  bodies  vp. 

G.  GASCOICNE 


I  157  EARLY  VALOUR  OF  CHROMIUS 

OW  early  has  young  Chromius  begun 
the  race  of  virtue,  and  how  swiftly  run, 


H 
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and  borne  the  noble  prize  away, 
whilst  other  youths  yet  at  the  barrier  stay? 
None  but  Alcides  e'er  set  earlier  forth  than  he; 
the  god  his  father's  blood  nought  could  restrain, 

'twas  ripe  at  first,  and  did  disdain 
the  slow  advance  of  dull  humanity. 
The  big-limb'd  babe  in  his  huge  cradle  lay, 
too  weighty  to  be  rock'd  by  nurses'  hands, 

wrapt  in  purple  swadling-bands  : 
when  lo !   by  jealous  Juno's  fierce  commands, 

two  dreadful  serpents  come 
rolling  and  hissing  loud  into  the  room. 
To  the  bold  babe  they  trace  their  bidden  way, 
forth  from  their  flaming  eyes  dread  lightnings  went; 
their  gaping  mouths  did  forked  tongues  like  thunder- 
bolts present. 

A.   COWLEY 

Ijcg'TT /"E  must  suffer  ere  we  learn,* 

VV    golden  truth,  but  hard  to  prize, 
when  the  passions  rage  and  bum, 

when  the  torrent  fills  the  eyes. 
Men  have  struggled,  men  have  striven, 

on  their  weary  pilgrimage, 
records  of  their  woes  have  given, 

to  instruct  the  coming  age; 
yet  in  vain;  experience  ever 

is  by  time  and  suff'ring  bought; 
all  must  purchase  that  which  never 

Cometh  to  the  soul  for  nou^t. 
Ev'ry  man  must  taste  of  woe, 

ere  he  can  be  fit  for  joy, 
only  fire,  as  well  we  know, 

cleanseth  gold  from  base  alloy. 

ANON. 
11^5  REVENGE 

^ND  longer  had  she  sung;  but  with  a  frown 
Revenge  impatient  rose; 
he  threw  his  blood-stain'd  sword  in  thunder  down; 
and  with  a  withering  look 
the  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
and  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe! 


A" 
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and  ever  and  anon  he  beat 

the  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat; 

and  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 
dejedled  Pity  at  his  side 
her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, — 

yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien, 
while  each  strain'd  ball  of  sight  seem'd  bursting  from  his  head. 

W.   COLLINS 

1 160  RIVER  GOD—AMORET 

R,  G,    TTAIREST  virgin,  now  adieu: 
JT    I  must  make  my  waters  fly, 
lest  they  leave  their  channels  dry, 
and  beasts  that  come  unto  the  spring 
miss  their  morning's  watering: 
which  I  would  not;  for  of  late 
all  the  neighbour-people  sate 
on  my  banks,  and  from  the  fold 
two  white  lambs  of  three  weeks  old 
offered  to  my  deity; 
for  which  this  year  they  shall  be  free 
from  raging  floods,  that  as  they  pass 
leave  their  gravel  in  the  grass; 
nor  shall  their  meads  be  overflown, 
when  their  grass  is  newly  mown. 

1 161  Amo,    For  thy  kindness  to  me  shewn, 
never  from  thy  banks  be  blown 

any  tree,  with  windy  force, 
*cross  thy  streams,  to  stop  thy  course; 
may  no  beast  that  comes  to  drink, 
with  his  horns  cast  down  thy  brink; 
may  none  that  for  thy  fish  do  look, 
cut  thy  banks  to  dam  thy  brook; 
barefoot  may  no  neighbour  wade 
in  thy  cool  streams,  wife  nor  maid, 
when  the  spawns  on  stones  do  lie, 
to  wash  their  hemp,  and  spoil  the  fry. 

J.  FLETCHER 

Il6a/^H  earlier  shall  the  rosebuds  blow 
\J  in  after  years,  those  happier  years: 
and  children  weep,  when  we  lie  low, 
far  fewer  tears,  far  softer  tears. 
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Oh  true  shall  boyish  laughter  ring, 

like  tinkling  chimes,  in  kinder  times; 
and  merrier  shall  the  maiden  sing: 

and  I  not  there,  and  I  not  there. 

Like  lightning  in  the  summer  night 
their  mirth  shall  be,  so  quick  and  free; 

and  oh !  the  flash  of  their  delight 
I  shall  not  see,  I  may  not  see. 

In  deeper  dream,  with  wider  range, 
those  eyes  shall  shine,  but  not  on  mine: 

unmoved,  unblest,  by  worldly  change,   * 
the  dead  must  rest,  the  dead  shall  rest. 


ANON. 


^H  *  Part  II.  §  47 

164  .      Part  II.  §  88 

165  Part  II.  §  95 

166  Part  II.  §  146 

167  Part  II.  §  201 

168  Part  II.  §  221 

169  Part  II.  §  323 

170  Part  I.  §  773 


171         REFLECTIONS  OF  THE  CHORUS  ON  THE 
CONSPIRACIES  OF  CATILINE 

CAN  nothing  great  and  at  the  height 
remain  so  long,  but  its  own  weight 
will  ruin  it?  or  is  't  blind  chance 
that  still  desires  new  states  to  advance, 
and  quit  the  old?  el^e  why  must  Rome 
be  by  itself  now  overcome  ? 
She  now  is  mistress  of  the  whole 
world,  sea  and  land,  to  either  pole; 
and  even  that  fortune  will  destroy 
the  power  that  made  it :  she  doth  joy 
so  much  in  plenty,  wealth  and  ease, 
as  now  the  excess  is  her  disease. 
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So,  Asia,  art  thou  cruelly  even 
with  us,  for  all  the  blows  thee  given; 
when  we,  whose  virtue  conquered  thee, 
thus  by  thy  vices  ruined  be. 

B.  JONSON 

1172  BEL  VIDE  RE   TO  SILVIO 

SOMETIMES  o'er  a  swelling  tide, 
on  a  dolphin's  back,  I  ride: 
sometimes  pass  the  earth  below, 
and  thro'  the  unmoved  center  grow, 
sometimes  in  a  flame  of  fire, 
like  a  meteor,  I  aspire: 
sometimes  in  my  own  shape,  thus, 
when  I  help  the  virtuous: 
men  of  honourable  minds 
command  my  art  in  all  his  kinds. 
Pursue  the  noble  thought  of  war, 
from  thy  guard  TU  not  be  far: 
get  thee  worship  on  thy  foe; 
lasting  fame  is  gotten  so: 
be  ruled  by  me;  for  to  this  hour 
I  have  dwelt  about  thee  with  my  power. 

J.  FLETCHER 

1 1 73  SLAIN  BY  LOVE 

COME  away,  come  away,  death, 
and  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid; 
fly  away,  fly  away,  breath; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

O,  prepare  it; 
my  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 
did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet, 
on  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown; 

not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
my  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown: 
a  thousand,  thousand  sighs  to  save, 
lay  me,  O,  where 
sad  true  lover  never  find  my  grave, 
to  weep  there. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


B 
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1 1 74  INGRATITUDE 

LOW,  blow  thou  winter  wind, 
thou  art  not  so  unkind 
as  man's  ingratitude; 
thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
because  thou  art  not  seen, 
although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

« 

Freeze,  freeze!  thou  bitter  sky, 
thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
as  benefits  forgot: 
though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
as  friend  remembered  not. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

1 1 75  VANITY  OF  EARTHLY  CONSOLATION 


M 


ANY  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise, 
in  ancient  and  in  modem  books  inrolled, 
extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude; 
and  to  the  bearing  well  of  all  calamities, 
all  chances  incident  to  man's  frail  life, 
consolatories  writ 

with  studied  argument,  and  much  persuasion  sought, 
lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought. 
But  with  the  afflicted  in  his  pangs  their  sound 
little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 
harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint ; 
unless  he  feel  within 
some  source  of  consolation  from  above, 
secret  refreshings,  that  repair  his  strength, 
and  fainting  spirits  uphold. 

J.  MILTON 

1176  DALILA 

UT  who  is  this  ?  what  thing  of  sea  or  land  1 
-female  of  sex  it  seems — 
that  so  bedecked,  ornate,  and  gay, 
comes  this  way  sailing, 
like  a  stately  ship 
of  Tarsus,  bound  for  the  isles 
of  Javan  or  Gadire, 

with  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 
F.  S.   Ill  30 


B 
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sails  filled,  and  streamers  waving, 

courted  by  all  the  winds  that  hold  them  play, 

an  amber  scent  of  odorous  perfume 

her  harbinger,  a  damsel  train  behind, 

some  rich  Philistian  matron  she  may  seem; — 

and  now  at  nearer  view,  no  other  certain 

than  Dalila  thy  wife. 

•J.  MILTON 
1 177  CHORUS  OF  DRUIDS 

HARK!  heard  ye  not  yon  footstep  dread, 
that  shook  the  earth  with  thundering  tread? 
'twas  Death. — In  haste 
the  Warrior  past ; 
high  towered  his  helmed  head: 

I  marked  his  mail,  I  marked  his  shield, 
I  spied  the  sparkling  of  his  spear, 

I  saw  his  giant  arm  the  falchion  wield ; 
wide  waved  the  bickering  blade,  and  fired  the  angrj* 

air. 
On  me,  he  cried,  my  Britons,  wait, 
to  lead  you  to  the  field  of  fate 
I  come :  yon  car, 
that  cleaves  the  air, 
descends  to  throne  my  state: 

I  mount  your  Champion  and  your  God. 
My  proud  steeds  neigh  beneath  the  thong : 

hark  to  my  wheels  of  brass,  that  rattle  loud ! 
hark  to  my  clarion  shrill,  that  brays   the  woods 
among ! 
II 78 Fear  not  now  the  fever's  fire, 

fear  not  now  the  death-bed  groan, 
pangs  that  torture,  pains  that  tire, 
bed-rid  age  with  feeble  moan ; 
there  domestic  terrors  wait 
hourly  at  my  palace  gate; 

and  when  o'er  slothful  realms  my  rod  I  wave, 
these  on  the  tyrant  king  and  coward  slave 
rush  with  vindidlive  rage  and  drag  them  to  their 

grave. 
But  ye,  my  sons,  at  this  high  hour 
shall  share  the  fulness  of  my  power; 
from  all  your  bows 
in  levelled  rows 


J 
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my  own  dread  shafts  shall  shower. 

Go  then  to  conquest,  gladly  go, 
deal  forth  my  dole  of  destiny 

with  all  my  fury  dash  the  trembling  foe 
down  to  those  darksome  dens,  where  Rome's  pale 
spe<5lres  lie. 
1179  Where  creeps  the  ninefold  stream  profound 
her  black  inexorable  round, 

and  on  the  bank 

to  willows  dank 
the  shivering  ghosts  are  bound; 

twelve  thousand  crescents  all  shall  swell 
to  full-orbed  pride,  and  fading  die, 

ere  they  again  in  life's  gay  mansions  dwell; 
not  such  the  meed  that  crowns  the  sons  of  liberty. 
No,  my  Britons  !  battle-slain, 

rapture  gilds  your  parting  hour: 
I  that  all  despotic  reign 

claim  but  there  a  moment's  power: 
swiftly  the  soul  of  British  flame 
animates  some  kindred  frame, 

swiftly  to  life  and  light  triumphant  flies, 

exults  again  in  martial  ecstasies; 
again  for  freedom  fights,  again  for  freedom  dies. 

W.  MASON 
1 1 80  CHORUS  OF  DANITES  TO  SAMSON 

O  MIRROR  of  our  fickle  state, 
since  man  on  earth,  unparalleled ! 

the  rarer  thy  example  stands, 
by  how  much,  from  the  top  of  wondrous  glory, 

strongest  of  mortal  men ! 
to  lowest  pitch  of  abjedl  fortune  thou  art  fallen : 

for  him  I  reckon  not  in  high  estate, 

whom  long  descent  of  birth, 

or  the  sphere  of  fortune,  raises ; 
but  thee  whose  strength,  while  virtue  was  her  mate, 

might  have  subdued  the  earth, 
universally  crowned  with  highest  praises. 
He  speaks,  let  us  draw  nigh. — Matchless  in  might, 

the  glory  late  of  Israel,  now  the  grief! 
we  come,  thy  friends  and  neighbours  not  unknown, 

from  Eshtaol  and  Zora's  fruitful  vale, 

30—2 
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to  visit  or  bewail  thee ;  or,  if  better, 
counsel  or  consolation  we  may  bring, 
salve  to  thy  sores ;  apt  words  have  power  to  swage 
the  tumours  of  a  troubled  mind, 
and  are  as  balm  to  festered  wounds. 

J.  MILTON 

1181 

SEE,  O  see  ; 
how  every  tree, 

every  bower, 

every  flower, 
a  new  life  gives  to  others'  joys: 

whilst  that  I, 

grief-stricken,  lie, 

nor  can  meet 

with  any  sweet, 
.    but  what  faster  mine  destroys. 
What  are  all  the  senses'  pleasures, 
when  the  mind  has  lost  all  measures? 

Hear,  O  hear! 

how  sweet  and  clear 

the  nightingale 

and  waters-fall, 
in  concert  join  for  others'  ear ; 

whilst  to  me, 

for  harmony, 

every  air 

echoes  despair, 
and  every  drop  provokes  a  tear. 
What  are  all  the  senses'  pleasures, 
when  the  mind  has  lost  all  measures? 

Il8z      EVENING  SONGS  OF  THE  MAIDENS  OF  ANTIOCH 

COME  away,  with  willing  feet 
quit  the  close  and  breathless  street; 
sultry  court  and  chamber  leave, 
come  and  taste  the  balmy  eve, 
where  the  grass  is  cool  and  green, 
and  the  verdant  laurels  screen 
all  whose  timid  footsteps  move  * 

with  the  quickening  stealth  of  love ; 
where  Orontes'  waters  hold 
mirrors  to  your  locks  of  gold. 
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and  the  sacred  Daphne  weaves 
canopies  of  trembling  leaves. 

Come  away,  the  heavens  above 
just  have  light  enough  for  love  ; 
and  the  crystal  Hesperus 
lights  his  dew-fed  lamp  for  us. 
Come,  the  wider  shades  are  falling, 
and  the  amorous  birds  are  calling 
each  his  wandering  mate  to  rest 
in  the  close  and  downy  nest. 
And  the  snowy  orange  flowers, 
and  the  creeping  jasmine  bowers, 
from  their  swinging  censers  cast 
their  richest  odours,  and  their  last. 

1 1 83  Come,  the  busy  day  is  o'er, 
flying  spindle  gleams  no  more ; 
wait  not  till  the  twilight  gloom 
darken  o'er  th'  embroidered  loom: 
leave  the  toilsome  task  undone, 
leave  the  golden  web  unspun. 
Hark,  along  the  humming  air 
home  the  laden  bees  repair; 
and  the  bright  and  dashing  rill 
from  the  side  of  every  hill, 
with  a  clearer,  deeper  sound, 
cools  the  freshening  air  around. 

Come,  for  though  our  God  the  Sun 
now  his  fiery  course  hath  run ; 
there  the  western  waves  among 
lingers  not  his  glory  long ; 
there  the  couch  awaits  him  still, 
wrought  by  Jove-bom  Vulcan's  skill 
of  the  thrice  refined  gold, 
with  its  wings  that  wide  unfold, 
o'er  the  surface  of  the  deep 
to  waft  the  bright-hair'd  God  asleep 
from  the  Hesperian  islands  blest, 
from  the  rich  and  purple  West, 
to  where  the  swarthy  Indians  lave 
in  the  farthest  Eastern  wave. 
There  the  Mom  on  tiptoe  stands, 
holding  in  her  rosy  hands 
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all  the  amber-studded  reins 
of  the  steeds  with  fiery  manes, 
for  the  sky-borne  charioteer 
to  start  upon  his  new  career. 
Come,  for  when  his  glories  break 
every  sleeping  maid  must  wake. 
Brief  be  then  our  stolen  hour 
in  the  fragrant  Daphne's  bower; 
brief  our  twilight  dance  must  be 
underneath  the  cypress  tree. 
Come  away,  and  make  no  stay, 
youth  and  maiden,  come  away. 


H.   H.  MILMAN 


o 


1184      SONG  OF  THE  NYMPHS  OF  DIANA 

YES,  O  yes,  if  any  maid 
whom  lering  Cupid  has  betraid 
to  frownes  of  spite,  to  eyes  of  scorne, 
and  would  in  madnes  now  see  tome 
the  boy  in  pieces,  let  her  come 
hither  and  lay  on  him  her  doome. 
O  yes,   O  yes,  has  any  lost 
a  heart,  which  many  a  sigh  hath  cost; 
is  any  cozened  of  a  teare, 
which  (as  a  pearle)  disdaine  does  weare? 
Here  stands  the  thiefe,  let  her  but  come 
hither  and  lay  on  him  her  doome. 
Is  any  one  undone  by  fire, 
and  turned  to  ashes  through  desire? 
Did  ever  any  lady  weepe 
being  cheated  of  her  golden  sleepe, 
stolne  by  siche  thoughts?  the  pirat's  found, 
and  in  her  teares  hee  shal  be  drowned. 
Reade  his  inditement,  let  him  heare 
what  hee's  to  trust  to;  boy,  give  eare. 


J.  LILLY 


1 1 85  TRUTH 

KNOW,  mortals,  know,  ere  first  ye  spnmg, 
ere  first  these  orbs  in  ether  hung, 
I  shone  amid  the  heavenly  throng : 
these  eyes  beheld  creation's  day, 
this  voice  began  the  choral  lay, 
and  taught  archangels  their  triumphant  song. 
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Pleased  I  surveyed  bright  Nature's  gradual  birth, 
saw  infant  light  with  kindling  lustre  spread, 

soft  vernal  fragrance  clothe  the  flowering  earth, 
and  Ocean  heave  on  his  extended  bed; 

saw  the  tall  pine  aspiring  pierce  the  sky, 
the  tawny  lion  stalk,  the  rapid  eagle  fly. 
Last,  man  arose  eredl  in  youthful  grace, 
heaven's  hallowed  image  stamped  upon  his  face, 
and,  as  he  rose,  the  high  behest  was  given, 
that  I  alone  of  all  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
should  reign  Protectress  of  the  god-like  youth : 
thus  the  Almighty  spake,  he  spake  and  called  me  Truth. 

w.  MASON 

1186  CHORUS  OF  SPIRITS  IN  PROMETHEUS 

FROM  unremembered  ages  we 
gentle  guides  and  guardians  be 
of  heaven-oppressed  mortality ! 
and  we  breathe,  and  sicken  not, 
the  atmosphere  of  human  thought ; 
be  it  dim,  and  dank,  and  grey, 
like  a  storm-extinguished  day, 
travelled  o'er  by  dying  .gleams  ; 

be  it  bright  as  all  between 
cloudless  skies  and  windless  streams, 

silent,  liquid  and  serene; 
as  the  birds  within  the  wind, 

as  the  fish  within  the  wave, 
as  the  thoughts  of  man's  own  mind 

float  through  all  above  the  grave: 
we  make  there  our  liquid  lair, 
voyaging  cloudlike  and  unpent 
through  the  boundless  element; 
thence  we  bear  the  prophecy 
which  begins  and  ends  in  thee! 

P.  B.  SHELLEY 

1187  MELANCHOLY 

HENCE  all  your  vain  delights, 
as  short  as  are  the  nights 
wherein  you  spend  your  folly! 
there's  nought  in  this  life  sweet 
if  man  were  wise  to  see't, 
but  only  melancholy. 
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oh  sweetest  melancholy ! 
Welcome  folded  arms,  and  fixdd  eyes; 
a  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 
a  look  that's  fastened  to  the  ground, 
a  tongue  chained  up  without  a  sound  ! 
fountain  heads  and  pathless  groves, 
places  which  pale  passion  loves ; 
moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
are  warmly  housed,  save  bats  and  owls! 

a  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan! 

these  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon; 
then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  gloomy  valley; 
nothing's  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 

J.  FLETCHER 

I188  Part  II.  §  304 

IT 89  Part  II.  §  267 

1 1 90  Part  II.  §  369 

1 191  THE   WAYS  OF  GOD 

JUST  are  the  ways  of  God, 
and  justifiable  to  men ; 
unless  there  be  who  think  not  God  at  all; 
if  any  be,  they  walk  obscure; 
for  of  such  dodlrine  never  was  the  school, 
but  the  heart  of  the  fool, 
and  no  man  therein  docflor  but  himself 
Yet  more  there  be  who  doubt  His  ways  not  just, 
as  to  His  own  edidls  found  contradicting; 
then  give  the  reins  to  wandering  thought, 
regardless  of  His  glory's  diminution, 
till,  by  their  own  perplexities  involved, 
they  ravel  more,  still  less  resolved, 
but  never  find  self-satisfying  solution 
as  if  they  would  confine  the  Interminable, 
and  tie  Him  to  His  own  prescript, 
who  made  our  laws  to  bind  us,  not  Himself, 
and  hath  full  right  to  exempt 
whom  so  it  pleases  Him  by  choice 
from  national  obstriClion,  without  taint 
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of  sin  or  legal  debt ; 

for  with  His  own  laws  He  can  best  dispense. 

J.   MILTON 

1192  THE  CURSE  OF  KEHAMA 

T  CHARM  thy  life 

X  from  the  weapons  of  strife, 

from  stone  and  from  wood,  . 

from  fire  and  from  flood, 

from  the  serpent's  tooth, 

and  the  beasts  of  blood : 

from  sickness  I  charm  thee, 

and  Time  shall  not  harm  thee, 

but  Earth  which  is  mine, 

its  fruits  shall  deny  thee, 

and  Water  shall  hear  me, 

and  know  thee  and  fly  thee; 

and  the  Winds  shall  not  touch  thee 

when  they  pass  by  thee, 

and  the  Dews  shall  not  wet  thee, 

when  they  fall  nigh  thee: 

and  thou  shalt  seek  Death 

to  release  thee,  in  vain; 

thou  shalt  live  in  thy  pain; 

and  Sleep  shall  obey  me 

and  visit  thee  never, 

and  the  Curse  shall  be  on  thee 

for  ever  and  ever. 

R.  SOUTHEY 

1 193  CHORUS  OF  DRUIDS 

SLEEP  and  Silence  reign  around; 
not  a  night-breeze  wakes  to  blow; 
circle,  sons,  this  holy  ground; 
circle  close  in  triple  row. 
And  if,  masked  in  vapours  drear, 
any  earth-born  spirit  dare 
to  hover  round  this  sacred  space, 
haste  with  light  spells  the  murky  foe  to  chase. 
Lift  your  boughs  of  vervain  blue, 
dipt  in  cold  September  dew; 
and  dash  the  moisture  chaste  and  clear, 
o'er  the  ground,  and  through  the  air : 
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now  the  place  is  purged  and  pure. 
Brethren!   say,  for  this  high  hour 
are  the  milk-white  steers  prepared, 
whose  necks  the  rude  yoke  never  scared 
to  the  furrow  yet  unbroke? 
for  such  must  bleed  beneath  yon  oak. 

w.  MASON 

1 194*  THE  STINGS  OF  CONSCIENCE 

BEHOLD  what  furies  still 
torment  their  tortured  brest, 
who  by  their  doing  ill 
haue  wrought  the  world's  unrest. 
Which  when  being  most  distrest, 
yet  more  to  vexe  their  sprite, 
the  hideous  face  of  sinne 
(in  formes  they  most  detest) 
stands  ever  in  their  sight : 
their  conscience  still  within 
th'  eternall  larum  is, 

that  ever-barking  dog  that  calles  upon  their  misse. 
No  meanes  at  all  to  hide 
man  from  himselfe  can  finde: 
no  way  to  start  aside 
out  from  the  hell  of  minde, 
but  in  himselfe  confined 
he  still  sees  sinne  before ; 
and  winged-footed  paine, 
that  swiftly  comes  behind, 
the  which  is  evermore 
the  sure  and  certaine  gaine 
impiety  doth  get, 
and  wanton  loose  respefl  that  doth  it  selfe  forget. 

S.  DANIEL 
1 10^  MISHAPS  OUR  DAILY  MATES 

THE  boiling  tempest  still 
makes  not  sea-waters  foam^ 
nor  still  the  northern  blast 
disquiets  quiet  streams, 
nor  who,  his  chest  to  fill, 
sails  to  the  morning  beams. 
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on  waves  wind  tosseth  fast, 
still  keeps  his  ship  from  home. 
Nor  Jove  still  down  doth  cast, 
inflamed  with  bloody  ire, 
on  man,  on  tree,  on  hill, 
his  darts  of  thundering  fire: 
nor  still  the  heat  doth  last 
on  face  of  parched  plain, 
nor  wrinkled  cold  doth  still 
on  frozen  furrows  reign. 
But  still,  as  long  as  we 
in  this  low  world  remain, 
mishaps,  our  daily  mates, 
our  lives  do  entertain; 
and  woes,  which  bear  no  dates, 
still  perch  upon  our  heads; 
none  go,  but  straight  will  be 
some  greater  in  their  steads. 

MARY  COUNTESS  OF  PEMBROKE 
1 1 96  SONG  IN  ARC  A  DES 

10 OK  nymphs,  and  shepherds  look ! 
^  what  sudden  blaze  of  majesty 
is  that  which  we  from  hence  descry, 
too  divine  to  be  mistook? 

This,  this  is  she 
to  whom  our  vows  and  wishes  bend; 
here  our  solemn  search  hath  end. 

Fame,  that  her  high  worth  to  raise 
seemed  erst  so  lavish  and  profuse, 
we  may  justly  now  accuse 
of  detradlion  from  her  praise: 

less  than  half  we  find  expressed, 

envy  bid  conceal  the  rest. 

Mark  what  radiant  state  she  spreads, 
in  circle  round  her  shining  throne, 
shooting  her  beams  like  silver  threads. 
This,  this  is  she  alone, 

sitting  like  a  goddess  bright, 

in  the  centre  of  her  light. 

Might  she  the  wise  Latona  be, 
or  the  towered  Cybel^, 
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mother  of  a  hundred  gods? 
Juno  dares  not  give  her  odds. 

Who  had  thought  this  clime  had  held 

a  deity  so  unparalleled? 

J.  MILTON 


Q 


1 197  THE   UNIVERSAL  RULE  OF  LOVE 

,UOD  mundus  stabili  fide 
Concordes  variat  vices, 
quod  pugnantia  semina 
foedus  perpetuum  tenent, 
quod  Phoebus  roseum  diem 
curru  provehit  aureo, 
ut  quas  duxerit  Hesperus 
Phoebe  no(5libus  imperet, 
ut  fluflus  avidum  mare 
certo  fine  coerceat, 
ne  terris  liceat  vagis 
latos  tendere  terminos; 
hanc  rerum  seriem  ligat, 
terras  ac  pelagus  regens, 
et  coelo  imperitans  amor. 
Hie  si  fraena  remiserit, 
quidquid  nunc  amat  invicem, 
bellum  continuo  geret: 
et  quam  nunc  socia  fide 
pulcris  motibus  incitant, 
certent  solvere  machinam. 
Hie  sanflo  populos  quoque 
iunflos  foedere  continet, 
hie  et  coniugii  sacrum 
castis  ne(5lit  amoribus: 
hie  fidis  etiam  sua 
diflat  jura  sodalibus. 
O  felix  hominum  genus, 
si  vestros  animos  amor, 
quo  caelum  regitur,  regat! 

1 198  HUMILITY 

QUISQUIS  volet  perennem 
cautus  ponere  sedem, 
stabilisque  nee  sonori 
stemi  flatibus  £uri, 


BOETHIVS 
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et  flu(flibus  minantem 

curat  spemere  pontum, 
montis  cacumen  alti 

bibulas  vitet  arenas. 
Illud  protervus  Auster 

totis  viribus  urget, 
hae  pendulum  solutae 

pondus  ferre  recusant. 
Fugiens  periculosam 

sortein  sedis  amoenae, 
humili  domum  memento 

certus  figere  saxo. 
Quamvis  tonet  minis 

miscens  aequora  ventus, 
tu  conditus  quieti 

felix  robore  valli, 
duces  serenus  aevum, 

ridens  aetheris  iras. 


BOETHIVS 
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INVOCATION  OF  SABRINA 


SABRINA  fair, 
listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 

in  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
the  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair; 

listen  for  dear  honour's  sake, 

goddess  of  the  silver  lake, 
listen  and  save! 
Listen,  and  appear  to  us, 
in  name  of  great  Oceanus ; 
by  the  earth-shaking  Neptune's  mace, 
and  Tethys'  grave  majestic  pace, 
by  hoary  Nereus'  wrinkled  look, 
and  the  Carpathian  wizard's  hook, 
by  scaly  Triton's  winding  shell, 
and  old  soothsaying  Glaucus'  spell, 
by  Leucothea's  lovely  hands, 
and  her  son  that  rules  the  strands, 
by  Thetis'  tinsel-slippered  feet, 
and  the  songs  of  Sirens  sweet, 
by  dead  Parthenop^'s  dear  tomb, 
and  fair  Ligea's  golden  comb. 


Passages  for  Translation 
wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond-rocks, 
sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks; 
by  all  the  nymphs  that  nightly  dance 
upon  thy  streams  with  wily  glance, 
rise,  rise,  and  heave  thy  rosy  head 
from  thy  coral-paven  bed, 
and  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wave, 
till  thou  OUT  summons  answered  have. 
Listen  and  save! 


30  BACCHUS 

'T'HE  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet 

of  Bacchus  ever  f^r  and  ever  young: 
the  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes ; 
sound  the  trumpets;  beat  the  drums; 
flushed  with  a  purple  grace 
he  shows  his  honest  iiax : 
now  give  the  hautboys  breath  ;   he  comes,  1 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 

drinking  joys  did  first  ordain ; 
Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  tre£sure, 
drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure; 
rich  the  treasure, 
sweet  the  pleasure, 
sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 
Soothed  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  v 
fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again; 
and  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes;  and  C 
the  slaiiii 

^  J.1 


H'fr, 


L  sacr^  s*- 
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formed  by  thy  hand,  does  Nature  spread 
a  flowery  carpet  o'er  the  mead: 
from  thee  the  face  of  earth  is  seen 
arrayed  in  cheerful  robes  of  green : 
what  blossoms  on  the  fragrant  tree 
derives  th'  impatient  buds  from  thee: 
what  sparkles  in  the  diamond  shows 
the  brighter  fount  from  which  it  flows: 
all  that  can  please  in  earth  or  air 
is  but  of  thee  a  copy  fair: 
thy  beauty  fills  the  world  with  light, 
which,  without  thee,  would  sink  in  night. 

A.   BUSHE 
1202  HYMN  TO  EASE 

EASE,  delight  of  human  kind, 
soft  enchantress  of  the  mind ; 

ease,  thou  happy  gift  of  heaven, 

by  the  gods  to  mortals  given; 

thou  to  Virtue  near  allied, 

art  ever  by  her  sacred  side, 

whether  she  choose  the  rugged  way, 

or  through  the  moss-green  valley  stray ; 

you  soothed  with  raptured  fancy,  walk  along, 

and  lend  attentive  ear  to  her  celestial  song. 
Ease  the  lyric  bard  inspires, 
warms  his  breast  with  heavenly  fires ; 
bids  him  swell  a  fuller  key, 
or  a  softer  sound  convey. 
'Tis  ease  alone  gives  peaceful  rest, 
to  the  pure  virtue-breathing  breast: 
'tis  ease  that  calms  the  rpffled  soul, 
'tis  ease  can  passion's  force  controul. 

Virtue  and  Ease  for  ever  social  join, 

both  of  congenial  form,  and  both  of  birth  divine. 

A.   BUSHE 


s 


1203  TO  A  DROP  OF  DEW 

UN-begotten,  Ocean-born, 
sparkling  in  the  summer-morn 
underneath  me  as  I  pass, 
o'er  the  hill-top  on  the  grass, 
all  among  thy  fellow-drops 
on  the  speary  herbage-tops, 


•W      V 
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round,  and  bright,  and  warm,  and  still, 
over  all  the  northern  hill; — 
who  may  be  so  blest  as  thee, 
of  the  sons  of  men  that  be? 
Evermore  thou  dost  behold 
all  the  sun-set  bathed  in  gold; 
then  thou  listenest  all  night  long 
to  the  leaves*  faint  under-song 
from  two  tall  dark  elms,  that  rise 
up  against  the  silent  skies: 
evermore  thou  drink'st  the  stream 
of  the  chaste  moon's  purest  beam ; 
evermore  thou  dost  espy 
every  star  that  twinkles  by. 

1204  EPILOGUE  OF  THE  SPIRIT  IN  COMUS 

TO  the  ocean  now  I  fly, 
and  those  happy  climes  that  lie 
where  day  never  shuts  his  eye, 
up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky: 
there  I  suck  the  liquid  air 
all  amidst  the  gardens  fair 
of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three 
that  sing  about  the  golden  tree. 
Along  the  crispdd  shades  and  bowers 
revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  Spring; 
the  Graces,  and  the  rosy-bosomed  Hours, 
thither  all  their  bounties  bring: 
there  eternal  Summer  dwells, 
and  west-winds  with  musky  wing 
about  the  cedarn  alleys  fling 
nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells. 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
than  her  purfled  scarf  can  shew; 
and  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 
— list,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true — 
beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses, 
where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 
waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound, 
in  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 
sadly  sits  the  Assyrian  queen. 
But  far  above,  in  spangled  sheen, 
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celestial  Cupid  her  famed  son  advanced 

holds  his  dear  Psyche,  sweet  entranced 

after  her  wandering  labours  long, 

till  free  consent  the  gods  among 

make  her  his  eternal  bride, 

and  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 

two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  bom, 

Youth  and  Joy:  so  Jove  hath  sworn. 

But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 

I  can  fly  or  I  can  run 

quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end, 

where  the  bowed  welkin  slow  doth  bend; 

and  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 

to  the  corners  of  the  moon. 

Mortals,  that  would  follow  me, 

love  Virtue;  she  alone  is  free;. 

she  can  teach  you  how  to  climb 

higher  than  the  sphery  chime ; 

or  if  Virtue  feeble  were. 

Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

J.  MILTON 
1205  COMUS 

THE  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold 
now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold, 
and  the  gilded  car  of  day 
his  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
in  the  steep  Atlantic  stream, 
and  the  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 
shoots  against  the  dusky  pole, 
pacing  toward  the  other  goal 
of  his  chamber  in  the  east. 
Meanwhile  welcome  joy  and  feast, 
midnight  shout  and  revelry, 
tipsy  dance  and  jollity. 
Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine, 
dropping  odours,  dropping  wine. 
Rigour  now  has  gone  to  bed, 
and  Advice  with  scrupulous  head, 
stridl  Age  and  sour  Severity, 
with  their  grave  saws,  in  slumber  lie. 
We,  that  are  of  purer  fire, 
imitate  the  starry  quire, 
F.  S.    in  31 
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who,  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres, 

lead  in  swift  round  the  months  and  years. 

The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove, 

now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move; 

and,  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves, 

trip  the  pert  faeries  and  the  dapper  elves. 

By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain-brim, 

the  Wood-Nymphs,  decked  with  daisies  trim, 

their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep— 

what  hath  Night  to  do  with  sleep? 

Night  hath  better  sweets  to  prove, 

Venus  now  wakes,  and  wakens  Love. 

Come,  let  us  our  rites  begin 

— 'tis  only  daylight  that  makes  sin — 

which  these  dun  shades  will  ne'er  report. — 

J.  MILTON 
1 206  RE  TIRE  ME  NT 

CLIMB,  at  court,  for  me,  that  will, 
tottering  favour's  pinnacle; 
all  I  seek  is  to  lie  still: 
settled  in  some  secret  nest, 
in  calm  leisure  let  me  rest, 
and,  far  off  the  public  stage, 
pass  away  my  silent  age. 
Thus,  when,  without  noise,  unknown, 
I  have  lived  out  all  my  span, 
I  shall  die  without  a  groan 
an  old  honest  countryman. 
Who,  exposed  to  other's  eyes, 
into  his  own  heart  never  pries, 
death  to  him's  a  strange  surprise. 

A.  MARVELL 


1207 


ENDURANCE  I 


WHEN  clouds  athwart  the  lowering  sky 
are  driven — when  bursts  with  hollow  moan 
the  thunder's  peal — our  trembling  bosoms  own 
the  might  of  awful  Destiny ! 
Yet  oft  the  lightning's  glare 
darts  sudden  thro'  the  cloudless  air: — 

then  in  thy  short  delusive  day 
of  bliss,  oh !   dread  the  treacherous  snare ; 
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nor  prize  the  fleeting  goods  and  vain, 
the  flowers  that  bloom  but  to  decay! 

Nor  wealth,  nor  joy,  nor  aught  but  pain, 
was  e'er  to  mortal's  lot  secure: 
our  first  best  lesson — to  endure! 

A.  LODGE  from  Schiller 

1208    ODE  ON  OCCASION  OF  THE   GREAT  EXHIBITION, 

1863 

THE  world-compelling  plan  was  thine, 
and,  lo!  the  long  laborious  miles 
of  Palace;  lo!  the  giant  aisles, 
rich  in  model  and  design: 
harvest-tool  and  husbandry, 
loom  and  wheel  and  enginery, 
secrets  of  the  sullen  mine, 
steel  and  gold,  and  com  and  wine, 
fabric  rough,  or  Fairy  fine, 
sunny  tokens  of  the  Line, 
Polar  marvels,  and  a  feast 
of  wonder,  out  of  West  and  East, 
and  shapes  and  hues  of  art  Divine ! 
all  of  beauty,  all  of  use, 
that  one  fair  planet  can  produce, 

brought  from  under  every  star, 
blown  from  over  every  main, 
and  mixt,  as  life  is  mixt  with  pain, 

the  works  of  peace  with  works  of  war. 
And  is  the  goal  so  far  away? 
far,  how  far,  no  man  can  say: 
.   let  us  have  our  dream  to-day. 

A.   TENNYSON 


M 


1209  THE  ELEMENTS 

AN  is  permitted  much 
to  scan  and  learn 
in  Nature's  frame; 
till  he  well-nigh  can  tame 
brute  mischiefs,  and  can  touch 
invisible  things,  and  turn 
all  warring  ills  to  purposes  of  good. 
Thus  as  a  God  below, 
he  can  control, 

31—2 
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and  harmonize  what  seems  amiss  to  flow 
as  severed  from  the  whole 
and  dimly  understood 

But  o'er  the  elements 
one  Hand  alone, 
one  Hand  has  sway. 
What  influence  day  by  day 
in  straiter  belts  prevents 
the  impious  ocean,  thrown 
alternate  o'er  the  ever-sounding  shore? 
Or  who  has  eye  to  trace 
how  the  plague  came? 
forerun  the  doublings  of  the  Tempest's  race  ? 
or  the  Air's  weight  and  flame 
on  a  set  scale  explore? 

Lyra  Apostolica 
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1210T   LOOK  to  the  west,  when  I  gae  to  rest, 

X  that  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be 

for  far  in  the  west  is  he  I  lo'e  best, 

the  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  baby  and  me. 

R.  BURNS 

121 1  KING  ARTHUR 

*  TDUT  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  way 
13  with  those  thou  seest — if  indeed  I  go — 
for  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt, — 
to  the  island-valley  of  Avilion ; 
where  falls  not  hail  .or  rain  or  any  snow, 
nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  it  lies 
deep-meadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchard-lawns 
and  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea, 
where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound.' 

1 21 2  So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail 
moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted  swan 
that,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 

ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume  and  takes  the  flood 
with  swarthy  webs.     Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere 
revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
looked  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn, 
and  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 

A.  TENNYSON 

1 213  MARS  AND   VENUS 

O,  in  the  painter's  animated  frame, 
where  Mars  embraces  the  soft  Paphian  dame, 


s 
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the  little  loves  in  sport  the  faulchion  wield, 

or  join  their  strength  to  heave  his  pondrons  shield ; 

one  strokes  the  plume  in  Tityon's  gore  embrued, 

and  one  the  spear  that  reeks  in  Typhon's  blood; 

another's  infant  brows  the  helm  sustain, 

he  nods  his  crest  and  frights  the  shrieking  train. 

J.   TICKELL 
1214  THE  STORM 

S  when  the  air  is  serene  in  the  sultry  solstice  of 


A' 


summer. 


suddenly  gathers  a  storm,  and  the  deadly  sling  of  the 

hailstones 
beats  down  the  farmer's  com  in  the  field  and  shatters 

his  windows, 
hiding  the  sun,  and  strewing  the  ground  with  thatch 

from  the  house-roofs, 
bellowing  flee  the  herds,  and  seek  to  break  their  en- 
closures : 
so  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  descended  the  words 

of  the  speaker. 
Silent  a  moment  they  stood  in  speechless  wonder  and 

then  rose 
louder  and  ever  louder  a  wail  of  sorrow  and  anger, 
and  by  one  impulse  moved  they  madly  rushed  to  the 

doorway. 

H.  W.   LONGFELLOW 
1 2 15  THE  EAGLE 

THEN,  as  an  eagle,  who  with  pious  care 
was  beating  wildly  on  the  wing  for  prey, 
to  her  now  silent  eyrie  does  repair, 

and  finds  her  callow  infants  forced  away: 
stung  with  her  love,  she  stoops  upon  the  plain, 

the  broken  air  loud  whistling  as  she  flies : 
she  stops  to  listen, — and  shoots  forth  again, 
and  guides  her  pinions  by  her  young  one's  cries. 

J.  DRYDEN 
12  16  PHMDRIA'S  GONDELAY 

EFTSOONES  her  shallow  ship  away  did  slide, 
more  swift  then  swallow  sheres  the  liquid  skye 
withouten  oare  or  pilot  it  to  guide, 
or  winged  canvas  with  the  wind  to  fly: 
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onely  she  tumd  a  pin,  and  by  and  by 

it  cut  away  upon  the  yielding  wave, 

(ne  cared  she  her  course  for  to  apply) 

for  it  was  taught  the  way  which  she  would  have, 

and  both  fron:i  rocks  and  flats  itselfe  could  wisely  save. 

E.  SPENSER 


A^ 


K 


1217  DELOS 

^S  th'  isle  of  Delos  whylome,  men  report, 
amid  th'  ^gaean  sea  long  time  did  stray, 
ne  made  for  shipping  any  certeine  port, 
till  that  Latona  traveiling  that  way, 
flying  from  lunoes  wrath  and  hard  assay, 
of  her  fayre  twins  was  there  delivered, 
which  afterwards  did  rule  the  night  and  day ; 
thenceforth  it  firmely  was  established, 
and  for  Apolloes  temple  highly  berried. 

E.  SPENSER 

1218  THE  SHIP 

^S  a  tall  ship  tossed  in  troublous  seas, 

whom  raging  windes  threatning  to  make  the  pray 
of  the  rough  rockes,  do  diversly  disease, 
meetes  two  contrarie  billows  by  the  way, 
that  her  on  either  side  doe  sore  assay, 
and  boast  to  swallow  her  in  greedy  grave ; 
shee,  scorning  both  their  spights,  does  make  wide  way, 
and,  with  her  brest  breaking  the  fomy  wave, 
does  ride  on  both  their  backs  and  faire  herself  doth 
save. 

E.  SPENSER 

1219  SIMILE 

S  fearfull  fowle,  that  long  in  secret  cave 
for  dread  of  soring  hauke  herself  hath  hid, 
not  caring  how,  her  silly  life  to  save, 
she  her  gay  painted  plumes  disorderid ; 
seeing  at  last  herselfe  from  daunger  rid, 
peeps  forth,  and  soone  renews  her  native  pride; 
she  gins  her  feathers  fowle  disfigured 
prowdly  to  prune,  and  sett  on  every  side ; 
she  shakes  off"  shame,  ne  thinks  how  erst  she  did  her 
hide. 

E.  SPENSER 


M 
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1 2 20  THE  SYLVAN  HUNTRESS 

HER  yellow  lockes,  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 
about  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed, 
and,  when  the  winde  amongst  them  did  inspyre, 
they  waved  like  a  penon  wyde  dispred, 
and  low  behinde  her  backe  was  scattered: 
and,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedlesse  hap, 
as  through  the  flourring  forest  rash  she  fled, 
in  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowres  themselves  did  lap, 
and  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossomes  did  enwrap. 

E.  SPENSER 

1 22 1  UNA  AND   THE  LION 

NOW  when  broad  day  the  world  discovered  has, 
up  Una  rose,  up  rose  the  lyon  eke; 
and  on  their  former  journey  forward  pass, 
in  ways  unknowne,  her  wandring  knight  to  seek, 
with  paines  far  passing  that  long-wandring  Greek 
that  for  his  love  refused  deitye: 
such  were  the  labours  of  this  lady  meeke, 
still  seeking  him,  that  from  her  still  did  flye, 
then  furthest  from  her  hope,  when  most  she  weened 
nye. 

E.  SPENSER 
1232  THE  OCEAN 

ROLL  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean,  roll; 
ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain; 
man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin:  his  control 
stops  with  the  shore ;  upon  the  watery  plain 
the  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed:  nor  doth  remain 
a  shadow  of  man^s  ravage,  save  his  own, 
when,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
he  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
*  without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown. 

LORD  BYRON 


1223  EFFECTS   OF  MAMMON'S  SPEECH   ON    THE 

ASSEMBLY 


H 


E  scarce  had  finished,  when  such  murmur  filled 
the  assembly,  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain 
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the  sound  of  blustering  winds,  which  all  night  long 
had  roused  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cadence  lull 
sea-faring  men  overwatched,  whose  bark  by  chance, 
or  pinnace,  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay 
after  the  tempest :  such  applause  was  heard 
as  Mammon  ended,  and  his  sentence  pleased 
advising  peace;  for  such  another  field 
they  dreaded  worse  than  Hell. 

J.  MILTON 
1224  CLOANTHUS  TO  I  AREAS 

THERE  is  a  place,  Hesperia  termed  by  us, 
an  ancient  empire,  famous^d  for  arms, 
and  fertile  in  fair  Ceres'  furrowed  wealth, 
which  now  we  call  Italia,  of  his  name 
that  in  such  peace  long  time  did  rule  the  same. 
Thither  made  we ; 
when,  suddenly,  gloomy  Orion  rose, 
and  led  our  ships  into  the  shallow  sands, 
whereas  the  southern  wind,  with  brackish  breath, 
dispersed  them  all  amongst  the  wrackful  rocks; 
from  thence  a  few  of  us  escaped  to  land ; 
the  rest,  we  fear,  are  folded  in  the  floods. 

C.  MARLOWE 

1225T   LOOKED  and  hovering  o'er  the  flowery  turf 
i   were  seen  innumerable  shapes,  whose  wings 
waved  in  the  wind  or  o'er  the  glittering  field 
who  trod  in  silence.     Care  with  lowering  frown 
slow  stalked;  and  Slander,  speckled  as  the  snake 
that  stings  the  unwary  traveller,  along 
the  tainted  earth  trailed  loose,  or  borne  on  wings 
blue  as  the  brimstone's  gleam  in  secret  shot 
her  poisoned  arrows.     Pining  Envy  gnawed 
a  blasted  laurel,  from  the  locks  of  Fame 
snatched,  as  the  goddess  to  her  lips  applied 
her  mighty  trump,  and  swelled  a  solemn  note 
to  Homer's  venerable  name. 

1226T3EAUTIFUL,  why  wilt  thou  die?     Is  the  light  of 
-D      the  sun,  then,  so  worthless, 
worthless  to  sport  with  thy  fellows  in  flowery  glades 
of  the  forest, 
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under    the    broad    green   oaks,    where    never    again 

shall  I  wander, 
tossing  the  ball  with  my  maidens,  or  wreathing  the 

altar  in  garlands, 
careless,  with  dances  and  songs,  till  the  glens  rang 

loud  to  our  laughter? 
Too  full  of  death  the  great  earth  is  already:   the 

halls  full  of  weepers ; 
quarried  by  tombs  ail  cliffs;   and  the  bones  gleam 

white  on  the  sea-floor, 
numberless,  gnawn  by  the  herds  who  attend  on  the 

pitiless  sea-gods, 
even  as  mine  will  be  soon:   and  yet  noble  it  seems 

to  me,  dying, 
giving  my  life  for  a  people,  to  save  to  the  arms  of 

their  lovers 
maidens  and  youths  for  awhile:  thee,  fairest  of  all, 

shall  I  slay  thee? 

C   KINGSLEY 


A' 


1227  SIR  BE  DIVE RE 

H!  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes? 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead, 
when  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance, 
and  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  Knight 
Such  timds  have  not  been  since  the  light  that  led 
the  holy  elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 
But  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dissolved, 
which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world; 
and  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless, 
and  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years, 
among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds. 

A.   TENNYSON 

1228  CHRIST  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN 

IT  was  a  mountain  at  whose  verdant  feet 
a  spacious  plain,  outstretched  in  circuit  wide, 
lay  pleasant:  from  his  side  two  rivers  flowed, 
the  one  winding,  the  other  straight,  ■  and  left  between 
fair  champain  with  less  rivers  interveined, 
then  meeting  joined  their  tribute  to  the  sea; 
fertile  of  com  the  glebe,  of  oil  and  wine; 
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with  herds  the  pastures   thronged,  with   flocks   the 

hiUs; 
huge  cities  and  high-towered,  that  well  might  seem 
the  seats  of  mightiest  monarchs ;  and  so  large 
the  prospe<fl  was,  that  here  and  there  was  room 
for  barren  desert,  fountainless  and  dry. 
1229  He  looked,  and  saw  what  numbers  numberless 
the  city  gates  outpoured,  light-artned  troops, 
in  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride ; 
in  mail  their  horses  clad,  yet  fleet  and  strong, 
prancing  their  riders  bore,  the  flower  and  choice 
of  many  provinces  from  bound  to  bound. 
He  saw  them  in  their  forms  of  battle  ranged, 
how  quick  they  wheeled,  and  flying  behind  them  shot 
sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers  against  the  face 
of  their  pursuers,  and  overcame  by  flight ; 
the  field  all  iron  cast  a  gleaming  brown. 

J.  MILTON 


S' 


J  230  THE  EAGLE 

O  flie  Eagle, 

that  bears  the  thunder  of  our  grandsire  Jove, 
with  joy  beholds  his  hardy  youthful  off*spring 
forsake  the  nest,  to  try  his  tender  pinions 
in  the  wide  untracked  air:  till,  bolder  grown, 
now,  like  a  whirlwind,  on  a  shepherd's  fold 
he  darts  precipitate  and  gripes  the  prey; 
or  fixing  on  some  dragon's  scaly  hide, 
eager  of  combat  and  his  future  feast, 
bears  him  aloft  relucflant  and  in  vain 
wreathing  his  spiry  tail. 


J.   ROWE 


1231 


LYCIDAS 


YET  once  more,  O  ye  laureils,  and  once  more 
ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never-sere, 
\  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude; 
and  with  forced  fingers  rude 
shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year: 
bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear, 
compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due; 
for  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 
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young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas?     He  knew 
himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rime. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
without  the  nieed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

1232  For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill, 
fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade  and  rill; 
together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom, 

we  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 

what  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 

battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 

oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening,  bright, 

toward  heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  westering  wheel. 

Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 

tempered  to  the  oaten  flute; 

rough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 

from  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long, 

and  old  Damoetas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 

1233  But  O  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 
now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return! 
Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  desert  caves 
with  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown, 
and  all  their  echoes  mourn: 

the  willows,  and  the  hazel-copses  green, 

shall  now  no  more  be  seen 

fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 

or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 

or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  g^y  wardrobe  wear, 

when  first  the  white-thorn  blows; 

such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherds'  ear. 

1234  Where  were  ye.  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas? 

for  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 

where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 

nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 

nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream. 

Ay  me,  I  fondly  dream! 

had  ye  been  there... for  what  could  that  have  done? 

what  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 

the  Muse  herself  for  her  enchanting  son, 

whom  universal  Nature  did  lament, 
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when,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
his  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore? 

1235  Weep  no  more,  woful  Shepherds,  weep  no  more, 
for  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead, 

sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor. 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 

and  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 

and  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new- spangled  ore 

flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky: 

so  Lycidas  sunk  slow,  but  mounted  high, 

through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walked  the  waves, 

where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 

with  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 

and  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song, 

in  the  blest  kingdoms  'meek  of  joy  and  love. 

There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 

in  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 

that  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move, 

and  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  their  eyes. 

Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more; 

henceforth  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore, 

in  thy  large  recompence,  and  shalt  be  good 

to  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 

J.  MILTON 

1236  ADAATS  VISION  FROM  THE  MOUNT 

IN  other  part  the  sceptred  heralds  call 
to  council,  in  the  city-gates:  anon 
gray-headed  men  and  grave,  with  warriors  mix'd 
assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard;  but  soon, 
in  fadlious  opposition;  till  at  last 
of  middle-age  one  rising,  eminent 
in  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  justice,  of  religion,  truth  and  peace, 
and  judgment  from  above.     Him  old  and  young 
exploded,  and  had  seized  with  violent  hands, 
had  not  a  cloud  descending  snatched  him  thence, 
unseen  amid  the  throng.    So  violence 
proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  sword-law, 
through  all  the  plain,  and  refuge  none  was  found. 

J.  MILTON 
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1237  PHONOS 

LAST  of  this  route  the  savage  Phonos  went, 
-^  whom  his  dire  mother  nurst  with  human  blood : 
and  when  more  age  and  strength  more  fierceness 
*  lent, 

she  taught  him  in  a  darke  and  desart  wood 
with  force  and  guile  poor  passengers  to  slay, 
and  on  their  flesh  his  barking  stomach  stay, 
and  with  their  wretched  blood  his  fiery  thirst  allay. 

Ten  thousand  fiiries  on  his  steps  awaited, 
some  seared  his  hardened  soul  with  Stygian  brand: 
some  with  black  terrors  his  faint  conscience  baited, 
that  wide  he  star'd,  and  starched  hair  did  stand ; 
the  firstborn  man  still 'in  his  mind  he  bore, 
foully  arra/d  in  guiltlesse  brother's  gore, 
which  for  revenge  to  heaven  from  earth  did  loudly 
roar. 

P.  FLETCHER 
1238  THE  SUPPER  OF  BASIL 

OVER  the  joyous  feast  the  sudden  darkness  de- 
scended. 

All  was  silent  without,  and  illuming  the  landscape 
with  silver 

fair  rose  the  dewy  moon  and  the  myriad  stars;  but 
within  doors 

brighter  than  these  shone  the  faces  of  friends  in  the 
glimmering  lamplight. 

Then  from  his  station  aloft,  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
the  herdsman 

pouted  forth  his  heart  and  his  wine  together  in  end- 
less profusion: 

thus  he  spake  to  his  guests,  who  listened,  and  smiled 
as  they  listened: — 

'Welcome  once  more,  my  friends,  who  so  long  have 
been  friendless  and  homeless, 

welcome  once  more  to  a  home,  that  is  better  per- 
chance than  the  old  one ! 

Here  no  hungry  winter  congeals  our  blood  like  the 
rivers ; 
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here  no  stony  ground  provokes  the  wrath  of  the  farmer  ; 
smoothly  the   ploughshare  runs  through  the  soil,  as 

a  keel  through  the  water: 
all  the  year  round  the  orange-groves  are  in  blossom ; 

and  grass  grows 
more  in  a  single  night  than  a  whole  Canadian  summer. 
Here,  too,  numberless  herds  run  wild  and  unclaimed 

in  the  prairies ; 
here,  too,  lands  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  forests 

of  timber 
with  a  few  blows  of  the  axe  are  hewn  and  framed 

into  houses.' 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW 

1239  TT  was  a  lording's  daughter,  the  fairest  one  of  three, 
-L  that  liked  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  might  be, 
till,  looking  on  an  Englishman  the  fairest  that  eye 

could  see, 

her  fancy  fell  a  turning. 

Long  was  the  battle  doubtful,  which  love  with  love  did 

fight, 
to  leave  the  master   loveless  or  to  kill  the.  gallant 

knight, 
to  put  in  practice  either,  alas !  it  was  a  spight 

unto  the  silly  damsel! 

But  one  must  be  refused,  more  mickle  was  the  pain 
that  nothing  could  be  used  to  turn  them  both  to  gain ; 
then  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  was  wounded  with 
disdain ; 

alas  she  could  not  help  it ! 

Thus  art  with  arms  contending  was  the  victor  of  the 

day, 
which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid  away. 
Then  lullaby !  the  learned  man  hath  got  the  lady  gay, 

and  now  my  song  is  ended. 

1240  THENOT  TO  CLOE 

"HP IS  not  the  white  or  red 
-L    inhabits  in  your  cheek  that  thus  can  wed 
my  mind  to  adoration;  nor  your  eye, 
though  it  be  full  and  fair,  your  forehead  high, 
and  smooth  as  Pelops'  shoulder;  not  the  smile 
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lies  watching  in  those  dimples  to  beguile 
the  easy  soul;  your  hands  and  fingers  long, 
with  veins  enamelled  richly;  nor  your  tongue, 
though  it  spoke  sweeter  than  Arion's  harp ; 
your  hair  woven  into  many  a  curious  warp, 
able  in  endless  error  to  enfold 
the  wandering  soul;  not  the  true  perfe<f\  mould 
of  all  your  body,  which  as  pure  doth  shew 
in  maiden  whiteness  as  the  Alpen  snow; 
all  these,  were  but  your  constancy  away, 
would  please  me  less  than  a  black  stormy  day 
the  wretched  seaman  toiling  through  the  deep. 
But  whilst  this  honoured  strictness  you  do  keep, 
though  all  the  plagues  that  e^er  begotten  were 
in  the  great  womb  of  air  were  settled  here, 
in  opposition,  I  would,  like  the  tree, 
shake  off  those  drops  of  weakness,  and  be  free 
even  in  the  arm  of  danger. 

J.   FLETCHER 
1 341  ACIS  AND  GALATEA 

SHE  is  a  sea-god's  daughter,  may  not  she 
loosen  his  body  from  the  clinging  death? 
*  O  Acis,  my  sweet  Acis !  shepherd  sweet 
awake,'  she  said,  but  no  voice  answered  her; 
*Acis,  sweet  Acis!'  still  she  cried  on  *Acis,' 
pausing  to  listen,  but  the  echo  went 
dimmer  and  dimmer  down  the  rocky  shore 
to  snowy  Naxos  faintly  and  was  lost. 
*Acis,'  she  said,  and  still  she  cried  on  'Acis,' 
then  stooping  with  her  hand  upon  the  stone 
she  whispered  *Acis,'  till  her  heart  grew  sick, 
to  see  the  fair  young  limb  gory  and  crusht, 
and  plashy  drops  of  blood  about  the  grass. 

T.  ASHE 


A^ 


124a  ACIS  AND  GALATEA 

CIS  and  Galatea  whispering 
with  honied  words  under  the  shadowy  cliff;- 
how  pleasant  was  it  in  the  sultry  noon! 
they  lay  upon  a  grassy  gradual  slope; 
and  starry  creepers  threaded  all  about 
in  the  grass  roots  and  deep-eyed  violets 
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of  wealthy  odour  flushed  the  verdurous  green ; 

and  yellow  lilies  to  the  curving  shore 

and  crisping  ripple  calms,  a  stone's  throw  off, 

went  sloping;  while  a  fresh  wind  stole  at  ease 

over  the  beach,  along  the  fainting  grass, 

swaying  the  lilies;  and  the  ivied  cliff 

made  shadows  cool  and  reared  a  lofty  front 

into  the  ambient  air,  a  measureless  height. 

This  .was  in  Sicily,  a  wealthy  coast, 

three  leagues  from  Etna  southward  looking  east. 

T.    ASHE 


I 


1243         TRUST  ME  NOT  AT  ALL   OR  ALL  IN  ALL 

N  Love,  if  Love  be  Love,  if  Love  be  ours, 
faith  and  unfaith  can  ne'er  be  equal  powers: 
unfaith  in  aught  is  want  of  faith  in  all. 

It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute, 

that  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute, 

and  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all. 

the  little  rift  within  the  lover^s  lute, 
or  little  pitted  speck  in  garnered  fruit, 
that  rotting  inward  slowly  moulders  all. 

It  is  not  worth  the  keeping:  let  it  go: 
but  shall  it?  answer,  darling,  answer,  no. 
And  trust  me  not  at  all  or  all  in  all. 

A.  TENNYSON 


I 


1244  VISION  OF  LOVE 

T  was  the  spring,  and  newly  risen  day 
peeped  o'er  the  hamlets  on  the  first  of  May; 
my  eyes  too  tender  for  the  blaze  of  light, 
still  sought  the  shelter  of  retiring  night, 
when  Love  approached,  in  painted  plumes  arrayed; 
the  insidious  god  his  rattling  darts  betrayed, 
nor  less  his  infant  features,  and  the  sly 
sweet  intimations  of  his  threatening  eye. 
Such  the  Sigean  boy  is  seen  above 
filling  the  goblet  for  imperial  Jove; 
such  he,  on  whom  the  nymphs  bestowed  their  charms, 
Hylas,  who  perished  in  a  Naiad's  arms: 
angry  he  seemed,  yet  graceful  in  his  ire, 
and  added  threats,  not  destitute  of  fire. 

W.   COWPER 

F.  s.    Ill  3J 
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1245         LANCELOT  OVERTHROWN  BV  HIS  OWN  KIN 

THEY    couched  their    spears    and    pricked   their 
steeds  and  thus, 
their  plumes  driven  backwards  by  the  wind  they  made 
in  moving,  all  together  down  upon  him 
bare,  as  a  wild  wave  in  the  wide  North-sea, 
gi'een-glimmering  toward  the  summit,  bears,  with  all 
its  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the  skies, 
down  on  a  bark  and  overbears  the  bark, 
and  him  that  helms  it,  so  they  overbore 
Sir  Lancelot  and  his  charger,  and  a  spear 
down-glancing  lamed  the  charger,  and  a  spear 
pricked  sharply  his  own  cuirass,  and  the  head 
pierced  through  his  side  and  there  snapt  and  remained. 

A.   TENNYSON 


1246 


THEN  with  a  rushing  sound,  th'  assembly  bend 
diverse  their  steps :  the  rival  jout  ascend 
the  royal  dome:  whilst  sad  the  Prince  explores 
the    neighbouring    main,    and   sorrowing   treads  the 

shores : 
there,  as  the  waters  o'er  his  hands  he  shed, 
the  royal  suppliant  to  Minerva  prayed: 

*0  Goddess!  who  descending  from  the  skies 
vouchsafed  thy  presence  to  my  wondering  eyes; 
by  whose  commands  the  raging  deep  I  trace, 
and  seek  my  sire  through  storms  and  rolling  seas; 
hear  from  the  heavens  above,  O  warrior-maid, 
descend  once  more  propitious  to  my  aid: 
without  thy  presence,  vain  is  thy  command: 
Greece  and  the  rival  train  thy  voice  withstand.' 


N 


1 247  MAMMON 

OR  was  his  name  unheard  or  unadored, 
in  ancient  Greece:  and  in  Ausonian  land 
men  called  him  Mulciber:  and  how  he  fell 
from  Heaven  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements:  from  morn 
to  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
a  sunMner's  day ;  and  with  the  setting  sun 
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dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  star, 

on  Lemnos,  the  ^^gean  isle.     Thus  they  relate, 

erring;  for  he  with  this  rebellious  rout 

fell  long  before:  nor  aught  availed  him  now 

to  have   built  in   Heaven   high  towers,   nor  did  he 

*scape 
by  all  his  engines,  but  was  headlong  sent 
with  his  industrious  crew  to  build  in  Hell. 

J.   MILTON 
1248  CAMBELL  AND  CAMBELLO 

LONG  while  they  then  continued  in  that  wize, 
-/  as  if  but  then  the  battell  had  begonne  : 
strokes,  wounds,  wards,  weapons,  all  they  did  despise ; 
ne  either  cared  to  ward,  or  perill  shonne, 
desirous  both  to  have  the  battell  donne; 
ne  either  cardd  life  to  save  or  spill, 
ne  which  of  them  did  winne,  ne  which  were  wonne ; 
so  wearie  both  of  fighting  had  their  fill, 
that  life  itselfe  seemd  loathsome,  and  long  safetie  ill. 

Whilst  thus  the  case  in  doubtfuU  ballance  hong, 
unsure  to  whether  side  it  would  incline, 
and  all  mens  eyes  and  hearts,  which  there  among 
stood  gazing,  filled  were  with  rufull  tine 
and  secret  feare,  to  see  their  fatall  fine; 
all  suddenly  they  heard  a  troublous  noyes, 
that  seemd  some  perilous  tumult  to  desine, 
confused  with  womens  cries  and  shouts  of  boyes, 
such  as  the  troubled  theatres  ofttimes  annoyes. 

E.  SPENSER 


I 


1249  ^^^^  /i?i^£   LAKE 

T  was  a  chosen  plott  of  fertile  land, 
emongst  wide  waves  sett,  like  a  litle  nest, 
as  if  it  had  by  Natures  cunning  hand 
bene  choycely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest, 
and  laid  forth  for  ensample  of  the  best; 
no  dainty  flowre  or  herbe  that  growes  on  grownd, 
no  arborett  with  painted  blossomes  drest 
and  smelling  sweete,  but  there  it  might  be  fownd, 
to    bud    out   faire,   and    her    sweete   smels    throwe    al 
arownd. 

32—2 
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No  tree,  whose  braunches  did  not  bravely  spring; 
^o  braunch,  whereon  a  fine  bird  did  not  sitt; 
no  bird,  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing; 
no  song,  but  did  containe  a  lovely  ditt. 
Trees,  braunches,  birds,  and  songs,  were  framed  fill 
for  to  allure  fraile  mind  to  carelesse  ease. 
Carelesse  the  man  soone  woxe,  and  his  weake  witt 
was  overcome  of  thing  that  did  him  please ; 
so  pleased  did  his  wrathfuU  purpose  faire  appease. 

E.  SPENSER 

1250        THE  ENCOUNTER  BETWEEN  ARTEC  ALL  AND 

RADIGUND 

THE  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  field  began; 
with  bitter  stroke  it  both  began  and  ended. 
She  at  the  first  encounter  on  him  ran, 
with  furious  rage,  as  if  she  had  intended 
out  of  his  breast  the  very  heart  have  rended; 
but  he,  that  had  like  tempests  often  tride, 
from  the  first  flaw  himselfe  right  well  defended. 
The  more  she  raged,  the  more  he  did  abide; 
she  hewd,  she  foynd,  she  lasht,  she  laid  on  every  side. 

Yet  still  her  blows  he  bore,  and  her  forbore 
weening  at  last  to  win  advantage  new; 
yet  still  her  cnieltie  increase  more 
and,  though  powre  faild,  her  courage  did  accrew; 
which  fayling,  he  gan  fiercely  her  pursew: 
like  as  a  smith,  that  to  his  cunning  feat 
the  stubborne  metall  seeketh  to  subdew, 
soon  as  he  feells  it  mollifide  with  heat, 
with  his  great  yron  sledge  doth  strongly  on  it  beat. 

E.  SPENSER 


H 


I  25 1  ARTEC  ALL  DISARMS  RADIGUND 

AVING  her  thus  disarmed  of  her  shield, 
upon  her  helmet  he  againe  her  strooke, 
that  downe  she  fell  upon  the  grassie  field 
in  sencelesse  swoune,  as  if  her  life  forsooke, 
and  pangs  of  death  her  spirit  overtooke: 
whom  when  he  saw  before  his  foote  prostrated, 
he  to  her  lept  with  deadly  dreadful!  looke, 
and  her  sun-shynie  helmet  soone  unlaced, 
thinking  at  once  both  head  and  helmet  to  have  raced. 
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But,  when  as  he  discovered  had  her  face, 
he  saw,  his'  senses  straunge  astonishment, 
a  miracle  of  natures  goodly  grace 
in  her  faire  visage  voide  of  ornament, 
but  bathed  in  blood  and  sweat  together  ment; 
which,  in  the  rudenesse  of  that  evill  plight, 
bewrayd  the  signes  of  feature  excellent : 
like  as  the  moone,  in  foggie  winters  night, 
doth  seeme  to  be  herselfe,  though  darkned  be  her  light. 

At  sight  thereof  his  cruell  minded  hart 
empiercdd  was  with  pittifuU  regard, 
that  his  sharpe  sword  he  threw  from  him  apart, 
cursing  his  hand  that  had  that  visage  mard: 
no  hand  so  cruell,  nor  no  hart  so  hard, 
but  ruth  of  beautie  will  it  mollifie. 
By  this,  upstarting  from  her  swoune  she  star'd 
a  while  about  her  with  confused  eye; 
like  one  that  from  his  dreame  is  waked  suddenlye. 

E.   SPENSER 
1252  MEMNON  TO  ACHILLES 

NOW  shalt  thou  surely  fall  beneath  my  might, 
wretch!   who  hast  slain  the  bravest  youths  of 
Troy, 
boasting  that  thou  of  heroes  art  the  chief, 
and  from  a  Nereid  born;  but  thou  to-day 
shalt  cease  thy  vaunts  for  ever,  for  I  spring 
from  blest  Aurora,  goddess  of  the  dawn, 
and  me  tH'  Hesperides,  as  lilies  fair, 
rear'd  in  their  bowers  beside  the  ocean-streams. 
I  hold  thy  strength  in  war  but  slight,  thy  birth 
being  than  mine  less  noble,  since  I  know 
how  much  an  heavenly  goddess  doth  excel 
a  Nereid  of  the  deep.     My  mother  gives 
the  rosy  light  (a  precious  benefit) 
to  Gods  and  men,  who  in  the  gift  rejoice, 
but  still  inglorious  doth  thy  mother  sit 
low  in  the  sunless  caverns  of  the  sea 
amid  the  Wallowing  fishes ;  therefore  I 
deem  her  most  worthless,  when  compared  to  them 
who  tread  th'  Olympian  floor. 

A.  DYCE 
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1253  CLOE'S  SUIT  TO   THE  NOT 

SHEPHERD,  I  pray  thee  stay.    Where  hast  thou 
been? 
0/  whither  goest  thou  ?    Here  be  woods  as  green 
as  any;  air  likewise  as  fresh  and  sweet 
as  where  smooth  Zephyrus  plays  on  the  fleet 
face  of  the  curled  streams ;  with  flowers  as  many 
as  the  young  spring  gives,  and  as  choice  as  any; 
here  be  all  new  delights,  cool  streams  and  wells, 
arbours  overgrown  with  woodbines,  caves,  and  dells: 
choose  where  thou  wilt,  whilst  I  sit  by  and  sing, 
or  gather  rushes,  to  make  many  a  ring 
for  thy  long  fingers ;  tell  thee  tales  of  love, — 
how  the  pale  Phoebe,  hunting  in  a  grove, 
first  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whose  eyeS 
she  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies; 
how  she  conveyed  him  softly  in  a  sleep, 
his  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
head  of  old  Latmus,  where  she  stoops  each  night, 
gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother's  light, 
to  kiss  her  sweetest 

J.   FLETCHER 

1254  THE  THREE  CHAMPIONS  OF  ROME  AGAINST 

PORSENA 

MEANWHILE  the  Tuscan  army, 
right  glorious  to  behold, 
came  flashing  back  the  noonday  light, 
rank  behind  rank,  like  surges  bright 

of  a  broad  sea  of  gold. 
Four  hundred  trumpets  sounded 

a  peal  of  warlike  glee, 
as  that  great  host,  with  measured  tread, 
and  spears  advanced,  and  ensigns  spread, 
rolled  slowly  towards  the  bridge's  head, 

where  stood  the  dauntless  Three. 

The  Three  stood  calm  and  silent, 

and  looked  upon  the  foes, 
and  a  great  shout  of  laughter 

from  all  the  vanguard  rose: 
and  forth  three  chiefs  came  spurring 
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before  that  deep  array; 
to  earth  they  sprang,  their  swords  they  drew, 
and  lifted  high  their  shields,  and  flew 

to  win  the  narrow  way. 

T.  B.  MACAULAY 

1255  THE   WIDOW  OF  GLENCOE 

BUT  I  will  not  wrong  thee,  husband, 
with  my  unavailing  cries, 
whilst  thy  cold  and  mangled  body, 

stricken  by  the  traitor,  lies; 
whilst  he  counts  the  gold  and  glory 

that  this  hideous  night  has  won, 
and  his  heart  is  big  with  triumph 

at  the  murder  he  has  done. 
Other  eyes  than  mine  shall  glisten, 

other  hearts  be  rent  in  twain, 
ere  the  heathbells  on  thy  hillock 

wither  in  the  autumn  rain. 
Then  I'll  seek  thee  where  thou  sleepest, 

and  m  veil  my  weary  head, 
praying  for  a  place  beside  thee, 

dearer  than  my  bridal-bed: 
and  ril  give  thee  tears,  my  husband! 

if  the  tears  remain  to  me, 
when  the  widows  of  the  foemen 

cry  the  coronach  for  thee! 

W.  S.  AYTOUN 

1256  MORTE  U ARTHUR 

BUT,  as  he  walked.  King  Arthur  panted  hard 
like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bed 
when  all  the  house  is  mute.     So  sighed  the  King, 
muttering  and  murmuring  at  his  ear  *  Quick,  quick ! 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.'    * 
But  the  other  quickly  strode  from  ridge  to  ridge 
clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he  walked, 
larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
before.     His  own  thought  drove  him  like  a  goad. 
Dry  clashed  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
and  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
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the  bare  black  cliff  clanged  round  him,  as  he  based 
his  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels— 
and  on  a  sudden,  lo!  the  level  lake, 
and  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

1257  Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge, 
dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern, 
beneath  them ;  and  descending  they  were  ware 
that  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms 
black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream — by  these 
three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold — and  from  them  rose 
a  cry  that  shivered  to  the  tingling  stars, 

and,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 

of  lamentation,  like  a  wind,  that  shrills 

all  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  comes, 

or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 

1258  Then  murmur'd  Arthur,  'Place  me  in  the  barge,' 
and    to    the   barge    they  came.     There    those  three 

Queens 
put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King  and  wept. 
But  she,  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
and  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 
and    loosed    the    shattered    casque,    and    chafed   his 

hands, 
and  call'd  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud, 
and  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his  brow 
striped  with  dark  blood:  for  all  his  face  was  white 
•  and  colourless,  and  like  the  wither'd  moon 
smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east: 
and  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dash'd  with  drops 
of  onset;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls — 
that  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
high  from  the  dais-throne — were  parch'd  with  dust; 
or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
mix'd  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  lips. 
So  like  a  shattered  column  lay  the  King; 
not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in  rest, 
from  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 
shot  thro^  the  lists  at  Camelot,  'and  charged 
before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

A.  TENNVSON 
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1259  THE  GOTHIC  CHIEF  HIGELAC  PREPARES   TO-  AID 

THE    DANISH   KING   HROTHGAR  AGAINST  THE 
GRENDEL 

THEY  sought  the  bark;  a  wary  pilot  first, 
well  in  his  sea-craft  skilled,  each  landmark  taught. 
And  now  the  chief  delayed  not,  for  their  vessel 
was  on  the  waters;  by  the  sea-girt  cliffs 
she  floated,  while  the  ready  warriors  plied 
near  the  tide-beaten  sands  the  well-poised  oar. — 
Deep  in  her  hold  all  the  bright  gear  of  war, 
armour  and  arms,  were  stowed,  as  fitted  best 
the  willing  purpose  of  their  way. — And  now 
by  favouring  winds  propelled,  e'en  as  a  bird 
she  cut  the  waves  that  foamed  around  her  prow. 
Thus  ere  the  second  day  had  closed  upon  them — 
so  swift  they  swept  the  deep — the  eager  host 
saw  the  bright  cliffs  and  lengthened  headlands  rise, 
and  knew  in  that  steep  shore  their  destined  port 
Soon  on  the  beach  the  men  of  Northern  sires 
descending,  blessed  the  power  that  sped  their  way, 
and  moored  their  bark,  and  donned  their  glittering  mail. 

1260  Nor  was  it  long,  ere  he  who  held  in  charge 
to  guard  each  inlet  of  the  rocky  coast, 

the  Scylding's  warden,  from  his  tower  descried 
the  prompt  and  well-trained  band  in  fair  array 
bearing  their  bright  shields  onwards.     Then  arose 
care  in  his  heart,  and  question,  who  might  be 
that  stranger  host;  and  straight  he  flew  to  horse 
and  sought  the  shore,  and  high  uplifted  shook 
his  herald  staff,  and  thus  in  solemn  guise 
bespoke  them:  *  Whence  and  what  ye  are,  declare, 
who  thus  in  arms  o^er  ocean's  watery  path 
have  urged  to  Denmark's  coasts  your  rapid  keel. 
'Tis  mine,  the  warden  of  the  seas,  to  hold 
with  loyal  care  these  outposts  for  the  Dane, 
lest  pirate  force  assail  them.     Speak  ye  then, 
ere  yet  your  further  march  explore  our  realm, 
or  friend  or  foe  your  names  and  kindred  speak.* 

1261  *In  peace  and  truth  we  come  to  seek  thy  prince, 
Halfdane's  illustrious  son,  with  proffered  aid 

to  shield  his  people.    Thou  hast  judged  us  falsely; 
for  matters  of  high  import  have  we  sought 
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(nor  would  conceal  our  quest)  the  royal  Dane. 
Thyself  mayst  judge,  since  haply  thou  hast  known 
for  true  or  false,  the  traveller's  sad  report: 
men  tell  us  that  some  foul  and  fiendish  foe 
at  nightfall  wages  in  the  Scylding's  bower 
uncooth  and  horrible  war.     In  this  his  need 
with  no  unfriendly  purpose  have  we  come, 
if  aught  perchance  we  may  devise  of  skill 
or  force  to  aid  thy  loved  and  honoured  lord, 
should  he  return  whose  baleful  outrage  calls 
for  swift  and  sure  revenge.     So  may  the  care 
that  ceaseless  racks  thy  master's  breast  he  stilled, 
and  (that  oppressor's  malice  timely  crushed) 
the  festal  mansion  of  thy  nobles  stand 
once  more  secure  in  peaceful  majesty.' 

J.  J.  CONYBEARE 
1262         PRINCE  ARTHUR'S  DEFEAT  OF  MALEGER 

HE  then  remembred  well,  that  had  bene  sayd, 
how  th'  Earth  his  mother  was,   and  first  him 
bore ; 
she  eke,  so  often  as  his  life  decayd, 
did  life  with  usury  to  him  restore, 
and  reysd  him  up  much  stronger  then  before, 
so  soone  as  he  unto  her  wombe  did  fall: 
therefore  to  grownd  he  would  him  cast  no  more, 
ne  him  committ  to  grave  terrestriall, 
but  beare  him  farre  from  hope  of  succour  usualL 

Tho  up  he  caught  him  twixt  his  puissant  hands, 

and  having  scruzd  out  of  his  carrion  corse 

the  lothfuU  life,  now  loosd  from  sinfuU  bands, 

upon  his  shoulders  carried  him  perforce 

above  three  furlongs,  taking  his  full  course, 

until  he  came  unto  a  standing  lake; 

him  thereinto  he  threw  without  remorse, 

ne  stird,  till  hope  of  life  did  him  forsake : 

so    end   of  that   carles  dayes    and   his    owne  paynes 

did  make. 

E.  SPENSER 
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1263  TO    THE  RIVER  AVON 

THOU  soft-flowing  Avon,  by  thy  silver  stream 
of  things  more  than  mortal  sweet  Shakspeare 

would  dream; 
the  fairies  by  moon-light  dance  round  his  green  bed, 
for  hallowed  the  turf  is  which  pillowed  his  head. 
The  love-stricken  maiden,  the  soft-sighing  swain, 
here  rove  without  danger,  and  sigh  without  pain: 
the  sweet  bud  of  beauty  no  blight  shall  here  dread, 
for  hallowed  the  turf  is  which  pillowed  his  head. 
Here  youth  shall  be  famed  for  their   love  and  their 

truth, 
and  cheerful  old  age  feel  the  spirit  of  youth; 
for  the  raptures  of  fancy  here  poets  shall  tread, 
for  hallowed  the  turf  is  that  pillowed  his  head. 
Flow  on,  silver  Avon,  in  song  ever  flow, 
be  the  swans  on  thy  borders  still  whiter  than  snow; 
ever  full  be  thy  stream,  like  his  fame  may  it  spread, 
and  the  turf  ever  hallowed  which  pillowed  his  head. 

D.  GARRICK 

1264  DISASTERS  COME  NOT  SINGLY 

NEVER  stoops  the  soaring  vulture 
on  his  quarry  in  the  desert, 
on  the  sick  or  wounded  bison, 
but  another  vulture  watching 
from  his  high  aerial  look  out, 
sees  the  downward  plunge  and  follows ; 
and  a  third  pursues  the  second, 
coming  from  the  invisible  ether, 
first  a  speck  and  then  a  vulture, 
till  the  air  is  dark  with  pinions. 
So  disasters  come  not  singly, 
but  as  if  they  watched  and  waited, 
scanning  one  another's  motions, 
when  the  first  descends,  the  others 
follow,  follow,  gathering  flock-wise 
round  their  vi(5lim,  sick  and  wounded, 
first  a  shadow,  then  a  sorrow, 
till  the  air  is  dark  with  anguish. 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW 
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1265 

THERE  re-assembling  we  shall  see  emerge 
from  the  bright  ocean  at  our  feet  an  Earth 
more  fresh,  more  verdant  than  the  last,  with  fruits 
self-springing  and  a  seed  of  man  preserved, 
who  then  shall  live  in  peace  as  now  in  war. 
But  we  in  Heaven  shall  find  again  with  joy 
the  ruined  palaces  of  Odin,  seats 
familiar,  halls  where  we  have  supped  of  old; 
re-enter  them  with  wonder,  never  fill 
our  eyes  with  gazing  and  re-build  with  tears. 
And  we  shall  tread  once  more  the  well-known  plain 
of  Ida,  and  among  the  grass  shall  find 
the  golden  dice  with  which  we  played  of  yore ; 
and  that  will  bring  to  mind  the  former  life 
and  pastime  of  the  gods,  the  wise  discourse 
of  Odin,  the  delights  of  other  days. 


M.  ARNOLD 


1265  BERRA  THON 


THE  chiefs  of  other  times  are  departed.  They 
have  gone  without  their  fame.  The  sons  of  fu- 
ture years  shall  pass  away.  Another  race  shall  arise.  The 
people  ate  like  the  waves  of  ocean :  like  the  leaves  of  woody 
Morven,  they  pass  away  in  the  rustling  blast,  and  other 
leaves  lift  their  green  heads  on  high.  Did  thy  beauty  last, 
O  Ryno.**  stood  the  strength  of  car-borne  Oscar?  Fingal 
himself  departed.  The  halls  of  his  fathers  forgot  his  steps. 
Shalt  thou  then  remain,  thou  aged  bard,  when  the  mighty 
have  failed.?  But  my  fame  shall  remain,  and  grow  hke  the 
oak  of  Morven ;  which  lifts  its  broad  head  to  the  storm,  and 
rejoices  in  the  course  of  the  wind. 

J.  MACPHERSON 

1267  GUINEVERE  AFTER    THE  PARTING  OF  KING 

ARTHUR 

SO  she  did  not  see  the  face, 
which  then  was  as  an  angel's,  but  she  saw, 
wet  with  the  mists  and  smitten  by  the  lights, 
the  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship 
blaze,  making  all  the  night  a  steam  of  fire, 
and  even  then  he  turned;  and  more  and  more 
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the  moony  vapour  rolling  round  the  king, 
who  seemed  the  phantom  of  a  Giant  in  it, 
enwound  him  fold  by  fold,  and  made  him  gray 
and  grayer,  till  himself  became  as  mist 
before  her,  moving  ghostlike  to  his  doom. 
Then  she  stretch'd  out  her  arms  and  cried  aloud, 
*0h,  Arthur!'  then  her  voice  brake  suddenly, 
then — as  a  stream  that  spouting  from  a  clifT 
fails  in  mid  air,  but  gathering  at  the  base 
re-makes  itself,  and  flashes  down  the  vale — 
went  on  in  passionate  utterance. 

A.  TENNYSON 


1268 


IDYLL 


*i^^OME  down,  o  maid,  from  yonder  mountain  height ; 
v^     for  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come  thou  down 
and  find  him;  by  the  happy  threshold,  he, 
or  hand  in  hand  with  plenty  in  the  maize, 
or  red  with  spirted  purple  of  the  vats, 
or  foxlike  in  the  vine ;  nor  cares  to  walk 
with  Death  and  Morning  on  the  Silver  Horns, 
nor  wilt  thou  snare  him  in  the  white  ravine, 
nor  find  him  dropt  upon  the  firths  of  ice, 
that  huddling  slant  in  furrow-cloven  falls 
to  roll  the  torrent  out  of  dusky  doors : 
but  follow ;  let  the  torrent  dance  thee  down 
to  find  him  in  the  valley;  let  the  wild 
lean-headed  Eagles  yelp  alone,  and  leave 
the  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope,  and  spill 
their  thousand  wreaths  of  dangling  water-smoke, 
that  like  a  broken  purpose  waste  in  air : 
so  waste  not  thou;  but  come:  for  all  the  vales 
await  thee ;  azure  pillars  of  the  hearth 
arise  to  thee;  the  children  call,  and  I 
thy  shepherd  pipe,  and  sweet  is  every  sound ; 
sweeter  thy  voice  but  every  sound  is  sweet: 
myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  thro'  the  lawn, 
the  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms 
and  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees.' 
1269  So  she  low-toned;  while  with  shut  eyes  I  lay 

listening;  then  looked.     Pale  was  the  perfed  face; 
the  bosom  with  long  sighs  laboured;  and  meek 
seemed  the  full  lips,  and  mild  the  luminous  eyes. 
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and  the  voice  trembled  and  the  hand.     She  said 
brokenly,  that  she  knew  it,  she  had  failed  • 
in  sweet  humility;  had  failed  in  all; 
that  all  her  labour  was  but  as  a  block 
left  in  the  quarry;  but  she  still  were  loth, 
she  still  were  loth  to  yield  herself  to  one, 
that  wholly  scorned  to  help  their  equal  rights 
against  the  sons  of  men,  and  barbarous  laws. 
She  prayed  me  not  to  judge  their  cause  from  her 
that  wronged  it,  sought  far  less  for  truth  than  power 
in  knowledge:  something  wild  within  her  breast 
,    a  greater  than  all  knowledge,  beat  her  down. 

A.   TENNYSON 


H 


1270  THE  DEATH  OF  PAN 

OW,  shepherd,  is  it  by  fame's  trumpet  said, 
that  Pan  the  best  of  all  the  Gods  is  dead? 
whom  oft  w' adored,  and  whom,  because  we  knew 
as  good  as  they,  we  thought  him  as  immortal  too. 
'Tis  strange;  but  omens  now  I  find  are  true. 
In  yonder  copse  a  shady  Oak  there  stood, 
stately,  well  rooted,  and  itself  a  wood ; 
her  branches  o'er  the  inferior  trees  were  spread, 
•   who  all  adored  her  as  their  sovereign  head: 
hither,  when  heated  by  the  guide  of  day, 
while  their  young  wanton  goats  did  skip  and  play,— 
hither  the  swains  would  constantly  repair, 
here  sing,  and  in  the  ample  shade  drink  fresher  air. 
This  tree,  when  I  my  goats  to  pasture  drove, 
while  all  was  clear  above,  and  still,  throughout  the 

grove, 
struck  by  some  secret  force,  fall  down  I  saw; 
the  wood-nymphs  all  were  seized  with  wonder,  grief, 
and  awe. 

J.  NORRIS 

1 27 1  HO  RATI  US'  CHALLENGE, 

/N  Astur's  throat  Horatius 
right  firmly  pressed  his  heel 
and  thrice  and  four  times  tugged  amain, 

ere  he  wrenched  out  the  steel. 
*And  see,'  he  cried,  *the  welcome, 
fair  guests,  that  waits  you  here! 
What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next 
to  taste  our  Roman  cheer? 


o 
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But  at  his  haughty  challenge 

a  sullen  murmur  ran, 
mingled  of  wrath  and  shame  and  dread 

along  that  glittering  van. 
There  lacked  not  men  of  prowess, 

nor  men  of  lordly  race; 
for  all  Etruria's  noblest 

were  round  the  fatal  place. 

But  all  Etruria's  noblest 

felt  their  hearts  sick  to  see 
on  the  earth  the  bloody  corpses, 

in  the  path  the  dauntless  Three: 
and,  from  the  ghastly  entrance 

where  those  bold  Romans  stood, 
all  shrank,  like  boys  who  unaware, 
ranging  the  woods  to  start  a  hare, 
come  to  the  mouth  of  the  dark  lair 
where,  growling  low,  a  fierce  old  bear 

lies  amidst  bones  and  blood. 

T.   B.   MACAULAY 


127a 


PREPARATION  FOR   THE   TOURNAMENT 

THEN  might  you  hear  each  valiant  knight, 
to  page  and  squire  that  cried, 
*  Bring  my  armour  bright,  and  my  courser  wight ! 
'tis  not  each  day  that  a  warrior's  might 

may  win  a  royal  bride.' 
Their  cloaks  and  caps  of  maintenance 

in  haste  aside  they  fling; 
the  helmets  glance,  and  gleams  the  lance, 

and  the  steel-weaved  hauberks  ring. 
Small  care  had  they  of  their  peaceful  array, 

they  might  gather  it  that  wolde; 
for  brake  and  bramble  glittered  gay 

with  pearls  and  cloth  of  gold. 
Within  trumpet-sound  of  the  Table  Round 

were  fifty  champions  free, 
and  they  all  arise  to  fight  that  prize, — 

they  all  arise,  but  three. 
Nor  love's  fond  troth,  nor  wedlock's  oath, 

one  gallant  could  withhold, 
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for  priests  will  allow  of  a  broken  vow, 
for  penance  or  for  gold. 

SIR  W.  SCOTT 


1273    RANDOLPH  MURRAY'S  ACCOUNT  OF   THE   BATTLE 
OF  FLO D DEN  WITHIN  THE  COUNCIL   CHAMBER 

*  TTEW  there  were  when  Surrey  halted, 
X^      and  his  wearied  host  withdrew; 
none  but  dying  men  around  me, 

when  the  English  trumpet  blew. 
Then  I  stooped,  and  took  the  banner, 

as  ye  see  it,  from  his  breast, 
and  I  closed  our  hero's  eyelids 

and  I  left  him  to  his  rest. 
In  the  mountains  growled  the  thunder, 

as  I  leaped  the  woeful  wall, 
and  the  heavy  clouds  were  settling 

over  Flodden,  like  a  pall.' 
So  he  ended.    And  the  others 

cared  not  •any  answer  then; 
sitting  silent,  dumb  with  sorrow, 

sitting  anguish-struck,  like  men 
who  have  seen  the  iroaring  torrent 

sweep  their  happy  homes  away, 
and  yet  linger  by  the  margin, 

staring  idly  on  the  spray. 

W.   E.  AYTOUN 


H 


1274  yOAN  OF  ARC 

IGH  on  her  stately  steed  the  martial  maid 
rode  foremost  of  the  war,  her  burnished  arms 
shone  like  the  brook  that  o'er  its  pebbled  course 
runs  gHttering  gaily  to  the  noontide  sun. 
The  foaming  courser,  of  her  guiding  hand 
impatient,  smote  the  earth,  and  tossed  his  mane, 
and  reared  aloft  with  many  a  forward  bound, 
then  answered  to  the  rein  with  such  a  step 
as  in  submission  he  were  proud  to  shew 
his  spirit  unsubdued.     Slow  on  the  air 
waved  the  white  plumes  that  shadowed  o'er  her  helm. 
E'en  such,  so  fair,  so  terrible  in  arms, 
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Pelides  moved  from  Scyros,  where  concealed 

he  lay  obedient  to  his  niother's  fears 

a  seemly  damsel:  thus  the  youth  appeared 

terribly  graceful,  when  upon  his  neck 

Deidameia  hung,  and  with  a  look 

that  spake  the  tumult  of  her  troubled  soul 

gazed  on  the  father  of  her  unborn  babe. 

R.  SOUTHEY 

1275  ISCRIZIONE  DELL  A   PORTA  INFER  N ALE 

*  "P)ER  me  si  va  nella  cittk  dolente: 
X       per  me  si  va  nell'  etemo  dolore: 

per  me  si  va  tra  la  perduta  gente. 
Giustizia  mosse  '1  mio  alto  Fattore: 

fecemi  la  Divina  Potestate, 

la  somma  Sapienza  e  '1  primo  Amore. 
Dinanzi  a  me  non  fur  cose  create, 

se  lion  eteme,  ed  io  etemo  duro: 

Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  voi  che  'ntrate/ 
Queste  parole  di  colore  oscuro 

vid'  io  scritte  al  sommo  d'  una  porta: 

perch'  io:  Maestro,  il  senso  lor  mi  h  dura 
Ed  egli  a  me,  come  persona  accorta: 

qui, si  convien  lasciar  ogni  sospetto; 

ogni  viltk  convien  che  qui  sia  morta, 
Noi  sem  venuti  al  loco  ov'  io  f  ho  detto, 

che  tu  vedrai  le  genti  dolorose, 

ch'  hanno  perduto  il  ben  delP  intelletto. 
£  poich^  la  sua  mano  alia  mia  pose, 

con  lieto  volto,  ond'  io  mi  confortai, 

mi  mise  dentro  alle  segrete  cose. 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI 

1276  THE  PORTRESS  OF  HELL   TO  SATAN 

THE  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due 
and  by  command  of  Heaven's  all-powerful  King 
I  keep,  by  Him  forbidden  to  unlock 
these  adamantine  gates;  against  all  force 
death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart, 
fearless  to  be  o'ermatched  by  living  might 
But  what  owe  I  to  His  commands  above, 
who  hates  me,  and  hath  hither  thrust  me  down 

r.  S.    Ill  33 
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into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound, 

to  sit  in  hateful  office  here  confined, 

inhabitant  of  Heaven  and  heavenl^4)om, 

here  in  peri>etual  agony  and  pain, 

with  terrors  and  with  clamours  compassed  round 

of  mine  own  brood,  that  on  my  bowels  feed  ? 

Thou  art  my  father,  thou  my  author,  thou 

my  being  gavest  me;  whom  should  I  obey 

but  thee?  whom  follow?    Thou  wilt  bring  me  soon 

to  that  new  world  of  light  and  bliss,  among . 

the  Gods  who  live  at  ease,  where  I  shall  reign 

at  thy  right  hand  voluptuous,  as  beseems 

thy  daughter  and  1*hy  darling,  without  end. 

J.  MILTON 


r 


1^77  A   COUNTRY  DANCING  GROUND 

T  was  a  roundell  seated  on  a  plaine, 
that  stood  as  sentinell  unto  the  maine, 
environed  round  with  trees  and  many  an  arbour, 
wherein  melodious  birds  did  nightly  harbour: 
and  on  a  bough  within  the  quickening  spring 
would  be  a-teaching  of  their  young  to  sing; 
whose  pleasing  noates  the  tyr^d  swaine  have  made 
to  steale  a  nappe  at  noone-tide  in  the  shade. 
Nature  herselfe  did  there  in  triumph  ride, 
and  made  that  place  the  ground  of  all  her  pride, 
whose  various  flowres  deceived  the  rasher  eye 
in  taking  them  for  curious  tapistrie. 
A  silver  spring  forth  of  a  rocke  did  fall, 
that  in  a  drought  did  serve  to  water  alL 
Upon  the  edges  of  a  grassie  bancke 
a  tuft  of  trees  grew  circling  in  a  rancke, 
as  if  they  seemed  the  sports  to  gaze  upon, 
or  stood  as  guard  against  the  winde  and  sunne: 
so  faire,  so  fresh,  so  greene,  so  sweete  a  ground 
the  piercing  eyes  of  heaven  yet  never  found. 

W.  BROWNK 
1278  HYMN  TO  THE  NAIADS 

WHERE   shall  my  song  begin ,  ye   Nymphs,  or 
end? 
Wide  is  your  praise  and  copious. — First  of  things, 
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first  of  the  lonely  powers,  ere  Time  arose, 

were  Love  and  Chaos;  Love  the  sire  of  Fate, 

elder  than  Chaos.    Bom  of  Fate  was  Time, 

who  many  sons  and  many  comely  births 

devoured,  relentless  father;  till  the  child 

Of  Rhea  drove  him  from  the  upper  sky, 

and  quelled  his  deadly  might.    Then  social  reigned 

the  kindred  powers,  Tethys  and  reverend  Ops, 

and  spotless  Vesta;  while  supreme  of  sway 

remained  the  Cloudcompeller.     From  the  couch 

of  Tethys  sprang  the  sedgy-crowned  race 

who  from  a  thousand  urns  o'er  every  clime 

send  tribute  to  their  parent;  and  from  them 

are  ye,  O  Naiads :  Arethusa  fair, 

and  tuneful  Aganippe,  that  sweet  name 

Bandusia,  that  soft  family  which  dwelt 

with  Syrian  Daphne,  and  the  honoured  tribes 

beloved  of  Paeon.    Listen  to  my  strain 

daughters  of  Tethys  :   listen  to  your  praise. 

M.  AKENSIDE 


1279  ^^  ^^^y  brought  the  swords,  and  delivered  them 
v3  to  the  King. 
The  King  drew  the  swords,  and  the  whole  court  shone 
with  their  brightness.  Their  hilts  were  of  solid  gold:  all 
the  good  men  of  the  Cortes  marvelled  at  them.  And  the 
Cid  rose  and  received  them,  and  kissed  the  King's  hand, 
and  went  back  to  his  ivory  seat :  and  he  took  the  swords  in 
his  hand,  and  looked  at  them :  they  could  not  change  them, 
for  the  Cid  knew  them  well,  and  his  whole  frame  rejoiced, 
and  he  smiled  from  his  heart,  and  he  laid  them  upon  his  lap 
and  said :  "  Ah,  my  swords,  truly  may  I  say  of  you,  that 
you  are  the  best  swords  in  Spain;  and  I  won  you:  for  I 
did  not  get  you  either  by  buying  or  barter.  I  gave  you  in 
keeping  to  the  Infantes,  that  they  might  do  honour  to  my 
daughters  with  you ;  but  ye  were  not  for  them !  they  kept 
you  hungry,  and  did  not  feed  you  with  flesh,  as  ye  were 
wont  to  be  fed.  Well  is  it  for  you,  that  ye  have  escaped 
that  thraldom,  and  come  again  to  my  hands,  and  happy  man 
am  I  to  recover  you." 

CHRONICLE   OF  THE  CID 
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1280'  I  ^HERE  was  a  French  soldier  of  noble  mien,  who 
X  sat  his  horse  gallantly.  He  spied  two  English- 
men, who  were  also  carrying  themselves  boldly.  They  were 
both  men  of  great  worth,  and  had  become  companions  in 
arms  and  fought  together,  the  one  protedling  the  other. 
They  bore  two  long  and  broad  bills,  and  did  great  mischief 
to  the  Normans,  killing  both  horses  and  men.  The  French 
soldier  looked  at  them  and  their  bills  and  was  sore  alarmed, 
for  he  was  afraid  of  losing  his  good  horse,  the  best  that 
he  had;  and  would  willingly  have  turned  to  some  other 
quarter,  if  it  would  not  have  looked  like  cowardice.  He 
soon  however  recovered  his  courage,  and  spurring  his  horse 
gave  him  the  bridle,  and  galloped  swiftly  forward.  Fearing 
the  two  bills,  he  raised  his  shield,  and  struck  one  of  the 
Englishmen  with  his  lance  on  the  breast,  so  that  the  iron 
passed  out  at  his  back.  At  the  moment  that  he  fell  the 
lance  broke,  and  the  Frenchman  seized  the  mace  that  hung 
at  his  right  side,  and  struck  the  other  Englishman  a  blow 
that  completely  broke  his  skull. 


A= 


1 28 1  MARINE'S  DESPAIR 

S  when  to  seek  her  food  abroad  doth  rove 
the  nuncius  of  peace,  the  seely  dove, 
two  sharpe  set  hawkes  doe  her  on  each  side  hem, 
and  she  knowes  not  which  way  to  flye  from  them: 
or  like  a  shippe,  that  tossed  to  and  fro 
with  winde  and  tyde,  the  winde  doth  stemely  blowe 
and  drives  her  to  the  maine,  the  tyde  comes  sore 
and  hurles  her  back  againe  towards  the  shore; 
and  since  her  ballaste  and  her  sailes  do  lacke, 
one  bringes  her  out,  the  other  beates  her  backe, 
till  one  of  them  encreasing  more  his  shockes 
hurles  her  to  shore,  and  rendes  her  on  the  rockes: 
so  stood  she  long,  'twixt  love  and  reason  tost, 
untill  despaire  (who  where  it  comes  rules  most,) 
wonne  her  to  throw  herselfe,  to  meete  with  death, 
from  off  the  rocke  into  the  floud  beneath. 
The  waves  that  were  above,  when  as  she  fell, 
for  feare  flew  back  again  into  their  well; 
doubting  ensuing  times  on  them  would  frowne, 
that  they  so  rare  a  beauty  helped  to  drowne, 
her  fall,  in  griefe,  did  make  the  streame  so  rore, 
that  sullen  murmurings  filled  all  the  shore. 

W.  BROWNE 
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1282  NIOBE 

AMID  nine  daughters  slain  by  Artemis 
l\  stood  Niobe:  she  raised  her  head  above 
those  beauteous  forms  which  had  brought  down  the 

scath 
whence  all  nine  fell,  rais'd  it,  and  stood  ere6l, 
and  thus  bespake  the  Goddess  enthroned  on  high. 
*Thou  heardest,  Artemis,  my  daily  prayer 
that  thou  wouldst  guide  these  children  in  the  pass 
of  virtue,  through  the  tangling  wilds  of  youth, 
and  thou  didst  ever  guide  them :  was  it  just 
to  smite  them  for  a  beauty  such  as  thine? 
deserved  they  death  because  thy  grace  appeared 
in  every  modest  motion?  'twas  thy  gift, 
the  richest  gift  that  youth  from  heaven  receives. 
True,  I  did  boldly  say  they  might  compare 
even  with  thyself  in  virgin  purity : 
may  not  a  mother  in  her  pride  repeat 
what  every  mortal  said? 

One  prayer  remains 
for  me  to  offer  yet. 

Thy  quiver  holds 
more  than  nine  arrows:  bend  thy  bow:  aim  here, 
I  see,  I  see  it  glimmering  through  a  cloud. 
Artemis,  thou  at  length  art  merciful: 
my  children  will  not  hear  the  fatal  twang.* 

w.  S.  LANPOR 

1283  SIR  BEDIVERE 

AND  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away, 
x\  surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note, 
should  thus  be  lost  for  ever  from  the  earth, 
which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  many  men^ 
What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were  donef 
What  harm,  undone?  deep  harm  to  disobey, 
seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 
Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  demand 
an  a6l  unprofitable,  against  himself? 
The  King  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he  does. 
What  record  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 
and  rumours  of  a  doubt?  but  were  this  kept, 
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stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty  king^, 

some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  arms, 

saying,  *King  Arthur's  sword,  Excalibur, 

wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  Lake. 

Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  deeps 

upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills.' 

So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  aftertime 

to  all  the  people,  winning  reverence. 

But  now  much  honour  and  much  fame  were  lost 

A.  TENNYSON 


1284  Psalm  cxxxvii. 

1285  A   SYLVAN  SCENE 

FLORA  LOQVITVR 

NOT  Iris,  in  her  pride  and  bravery, 
adorns  her  arch  with  such  variety; 
nor  doth  the  milk-white  way,  in  frosty  night, 
appear  so  fair  and  beautiful  in  sight, 
as  don  these  fields  and  groves,  and  sweetest  bowers, 
bestrewed  and  decked  with  party-coloured  flowers. 
Along  the  bubbling  brooks  and  silver  glide, 
that  at  the  bottom  doth  in  silence  slide: 
the  watery  flowers  and  lilies  on  the  banks 
like  blazing  comets,  burgen  all  in  ranks: 
under  the  hawthorn  and  the  poplar  tree, 
where  sacred  Phoebe  may  delight  to  be, 
the  primrose  and  the  purple  hyacinth, 
the  dainty  violet  and  the  wholesome  minth, 
the  double  daisy  and  the  cowslip,  queen 
of  summer  flowers,  do  overpeer  the  green: 
and  round  about  the  valley  as  ye  pass, 
ye  may  ne  see  for  peeping  flowers  the  grass: 
that  well  the  mighty  Juno  and  the  rest 
may  boldly  think  to  be  a  welcome  guest 
on  Ida  hills,  when  to  approve  the  thing 
the  queen  of  flowers  prepares  a  second  spring. 

G.  PEELE 
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1286      MICHAEL  AND  GABRIEL    WITH  THE  LEGIONS  OF 
.  HEAVEN  PREPARING  TO  i:>0  BATTLE   WITH  SATAN 
AND  HIS  ANGELS 

SO  spake  the  sovran  voice,  and  clouds  began 
to  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  roll 
in  dusky  wreaths  reludlant  flames,  the  sign 
of  wrath  awaked ;  nor  with  less  dread  the  loud 
ethereal  trumpet  from  on  high  gan  blow: 
at  which  command  the  Powers  militant, 
that  stood  for  Heaven,  in  mighty  quadrate  joined 
of  union  irresistible,  moved  on 
in  silence  their  bright  legions,  to  the  sound 
of  instrumental  harmony,  that  breathed 
heroic  ardour  to  adventurous  deeds 
under  their  godlike  leaders,  in  the  cause 
of  God  and  his  Messiah.     On  they  move 
indissolubly  firm;  nor  obvious  hill, 
nor  straitening  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream  divides 
their  perfedl  ranks;  for  high  above  the  ground 
their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
their  nimble  tread;  as  when  the  total  kind 
of  birds,  in  orderly  array  on  wing, 
came,  summoned  over  Eden,  to  receive 
their  names  of  thee.     So  over  many  a  tra<fl 
of  heaven  they  marched,  and  many  a  province  wide, 
tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene.    At  last, 
far  in  the  horizon  to  the  north,  appeared 
from  skirt  to  skirt  a  fiery  region  stretched 
in  battailous  asp^6l;  and,  nearer  view, 
bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 
of  rigid  spears,  and  helmets  thronged,  and  shields 
various,  with  boastful  argument  portrayed, 
the  banded  powers  of  Satan  hasting  on 
with  furious  expedition:  for  they  weened 
that  selfsame  day,  by  fight  or  by  surprise, 
to  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  his  throne 
to  set  the  envier  of  his  state,  the  proud 
aspirer;  but  their  thoughts  proved  fond  and  vain 
in  the  midway.    Though  strange  to  us  it  seemed 
at  first  that  Angel  should  with  Angel  war, 
and  in  fierce  hosting  meet,  who  wont  to  meet 
so  oft  in  festivals  of  joy  and  love 
unanimous,  as  sons  of  one  great  Sire, 
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hymning  the  Eternal  Father ;  but  the  shout 
of  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 
of  onset  ended  soon  each  milder  thought. 

J.   MILTON 
1:^87     ^^^  ENCOUNTER  OF  MICHAEL  AND  SATAN 

THEY  ended  parle,  and  both  addressed  for  fight 
unspeakable;  for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
of  Angels,  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 
liken  on  earth  conspicuous,  that  may  lift 
human  imagination  to  such  highth 
of  godlike  power?  for  likest  Gk)ds  they  seemed, 
stood  they  or  moved,  in  stature,  motion,  arms, 
fit  to  decide  the  empire  of  great  Heaven. 
Now  waved  their  fiery  swords,  and  in  the  air 
made  horrid  circles;  two  broad  suns  their  shields 
blazed  opposite,  while  Expedlation  stood 
in  horror.     From  each  hand  with  speed  retired, 
where  erst  was  thickest  fight,  the  angelic  throng, 
and  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 
of  such  commotion;  such  as,  to  set  forth 
great  things  by  small,  if.  Nature's  concord  broke, 
among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung, 
two  planets,  rushing  from  asp^dl  malign 
of  fiercest  opposition,  in  mid  sky 
should  combat,  and  their  jarring  spheres  confound. 
i:z88  Together  both,  with  next  to  almighty  arm 
uplifted  imminent,  one  stroke  they  aimed 
that  might  determine,  and  not  need  repeat, 
as  not  of  power  at  once;  nor  odds  appeared 
in  might  or  swift  prevention.     But  the  sword 
of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God 
was  given  him  tempered  so,  that  neither  keen 
nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge:  it  met 
the  sword  of  Satan,  with  steep  force  to  smite 
descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer;  nor  stayed, 
but,  with  swift  wheel  reverse,  deep  entering  shared 
all  his  right  side:  then  Satan  first  knew  pain, 
and  writhed  him  to  and  fro  convolved;  so  sore 
the  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 
passed  through  him.  But  the  ethereal  substance  dosed, 
not  long  divisible;  and  from  the  gash 
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a  stream  of  nedlarous  humour  issuing  flowed 
sanguine,  such  as  celestial  Spirits  may  bleed, 
and  all  his  armour  stained,  erewhile  so  bright 

J.  MILTON 
1289  HERO  IN  THE   TEMPLE  OF  VENUS 

BUT  far  above  the  loveliest  Hero  shin'd, 
and  stole  away  th'  enchanted  gazer's  mind; 
for  like  sea-nymphs'  inveigling  harmony, 
so  was  her  beauty  to  the  standers  by; 
nor  that  night-wandering,  pale  and  watery  star 
(when  yawning  dragons  draw  her  thirhng  car 
from  Latmus'  mount  up  to  the  gloomy  sky, 
where  crowned  with  blazing  light  and  majesty 
she  proudly  sits)  more  overrules  the  flood 
than  she  the  hearts  of  those  that  near  her  stood. 
Even  as  when  gaudy  nymphs  pursue  the  chase, 
wretched  Ixion's  shaggy-footed  race, 
incensed  with  savage  heat,  gallop  amain 
from  steep  pine-bearing  mountains  to  the  plain^    . 
so  ran  the  people  forth  to  gaze  upon  her 

and  all  that  view'd  her  were  enamoured  on  her. 
*  *  »  »  * 

So  fair  a  church  as  this  had  Venus  none: 
the  walls  were  of  discoloured  jasper-stone, 
wherein  was  Proteus  carved;  and  overhead 
a  lively  vine  of  green  sea-agate  spread, 
where  by  one  hand  light-headed  Bacchus  hung, 
and  with  the  other  wine  from  grapes  out-wrung. 
Of  crystal  shining  fair  the  pavement  was ; 
the  town  of  Sestos  called  it  Venus'  glass. 

C.  MARLOWE 
1290  UNA  AND   THE  LION 

FORSAKEN,  wofuU,  solitarie  mayd, 
one  day,  nigh  wearie  of  the  yrkesome  way, 
from  her  unhastie  beast  she  did  alight; 
and  on  the  grasse  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
in  secrete  shadow,  far  from  all  mens  sight; 
from  her  fayre  head  her  flllet  she  undight, 
and  layd  her  stole  aside:  her  angels  face, 
as  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shyned  bright, 
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and  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place; 
did  never  mortall  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
a  ramping  lyon  rushed  suddeinly, 
hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage  blood: 
soone  as  the  royall  virgin  he  did  spy, 
with  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 
to  have  attonce  devourd  her  tender  corse: 
but  to  the  pray  when  as  he  drew  more  ny, 
his  bloody  rage  aswaged  with  remorse, 
and,  with  the  sight  amazd,  forgat  his  furious  forse. 

Instead  thereof  he  kist  her  wearie  feet, 
and  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  fawning  tongs 
as  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet 
O  how  can  beautie  maister  the  most  strong, 
and  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong! 
whose  yielded  pryde  and  proud  submission, 
still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marke'd  long, 
her  hart  gan  melt  in  great  compassion; 
and  drizling  teares  did  shed  for  pure  afre<5lion. 

E.  SPENSER 
1 29 1  PLUTOES  HOUSE 

THEY  pas  the  bitter  waves  of  Acheron, 
where  many  soules  sit  wailing  woefully; 
and  come  to  fiery  flood  of  Phlegeton, 
whereas  the  damned  ghost  in  torments  fry, 
and  with  sharp  shrilling  shriekes  doe  bootlesse  cry, 
cursing  high  Jove,  the  which  them  thither  sent, 
the  House  of  endlesse  Paine  is  built  thereby, 
in  which  ten  thousand  sorts  of  punishment, 
the  cursed  creatures  doe  eternally  torment. 

Before  the  threshold  dreadfull  Cerberus 
his  three  deformed  heads  did  lay  along, 
curled  with  thousand  adders  venemous; 
and  lilled  forth  his  bloody  flaming  tong; 
at  them  he  gan  to  reare  his  bristles  strong, . 
and  felly  gnarre,  until  Dayes  enemy 
did  him  appease:  then  downe  his  taile  he  hong, 
and  suffered  them  to  passen  quietly: 
for  she  in  hell  and  heaven  had  power  equally. 
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There  was  Ixion  turned  on  a  wheele, 
for  daring  tempt  the  queene  of  heaven  to  sin ; 
and  Sisyphus  an  huge  round  stone  did  reele 
against  an  hill,  ne  might  from  labour  lin; 
there  thirsty  Tantalus  hong  by  the  chin; 
and  Tityus  fed  a  vultur  on  his  maw; 
Typhoeus  ioynts  were  stretched  on  a  gin; 
Theseus  condemnd  to  endlesse  slouth  by  law: 
and  fifty  sisters  water  in  leke  vessels  draw. 

£.  SPENSER 


1292    THE  REDCROSS  KNIGHT  AND  THE  DRAGON 

BY  this,  the  dreadful  Beast  drew  nigh  to  hand, 
halfe  flying  and  half  footing  in  his  haste, 
that  with  his  largenesse  measured  much  land, 
and  made  wide  shadow  under  his  huge  waste; 
as  mountaine  doth  the  valley  overcaste. 
Approching  nigh,  he  reared  high  afore 
his  body  monstrous,  horrible,  and  vaste; 
which,  to  increase  his  wondrous  greatnes  more, 
was  swoln  with  wrath  and  poyson,  and  with  bloody  gore ; 

and  over  all  with  brasen  scales  was  armd, 
like  plated  cote  of  Steele,  so  couched  neare 
that  nought  mote  perce  ;  ne  might  his  corse  be  harmd 
with  dint  of  swerd,  nor  push  of  pointed  speare ; 
which,  as  an  eagle,  seeing  pray  appeare, 
his  aery  plumes  doth  rouze  full  rudely  dight; 
so  shaked  he,  that  horror  was  to  heare; 
for,  as  the  clashing  of  an  armor  bright, 
such  noyse  his  rouzed  scales  did  send  unto  the  Knight. 

His  flaggy  winges,  when  forth  he  did  display, 
were  like  two  sayles,  in  which  the  hollow  wynd 
is  gathered  full,  and  worketh  speedy  way: 
and  eke  the  pennes,  that  did  his  pinions  bynd, 
were  like  mayne-yardes  with  flying  canvas  lynd; 
with  which  whenas  him  lift  the  ayre  to  beat, 
and  there  by  force  unwonted  passage  fynd, 
the  cloudes  before  him  fledd  for  terror  great, 
and  all  the  hevens  stood  still  amazed  with  his  threat. 

E.   SPENSER 
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H 


IiJ93  ADDRESS  TO  LIGHT 

AIL,  holy  light,  offspring  of  Heaven  first-bom, 
or  of  the  Eternal  co-eternal  beam 
may  I  express  thee  unblamed?  since  God  is  light, 
and  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
bright  effluence  of  bright  essence,  increate! 
Or  hearest  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream, 
whose  fountain  who  shall  tell?  before  the  sun, 
before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
of  God,  as  with  a  mantle  didst  invest 
the  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
won  from  the  void  and  formless  Infinite. 
Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 
escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detained 
in  that  obscure  sojourn,  while  in  my  flight, 
through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne, 
with  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre, 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night; 
taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
the  dark  descent,  and  up  to  re-ascend, 
though  hard  and  rare: — thee  I  revisit  safe, 
and  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 
revisitest  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
to  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn; 
so  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs, 
1294  or  dim  suffusion  veiled.    Yet  not  the  more 
cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song;  but  chief 
thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
that  wash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
nightly  I  visit:  nor  sometimes  forget 
those  other  two  equalled  with  me  in  fate, 
so  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown, 
blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Maeonides, 
•  and  Tiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old: 
then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
harmonious  numbers:  as  the  wakeful  bird 
sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
tunes  her  no6lumal  note.    Thus  with  the  year 
seasons  return;  but  not  to  me  returns 
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day  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 

or  sight  of  vetnal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 

or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 

but  clouds  instead  and  ever-during  dark 

surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

cut  off,  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 

presented  with  a  universal  blank 

of  Nature's  works  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 

and  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.. 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 

shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

irradiate,  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 

purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 


J.   MILTON 


1295  ULYSSES 


IT  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 
by  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 
matched  with  an  ag^d  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 
unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 
that  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel:  I  will  drink 
life  to  the  lees:  all  times  I  have  enjoyed 
greatly,  have  suffered  greatly,  both  with  those 
that  loved  me,  and  alone;  on  shore,  and  when 
thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 
vext  the  dim  sea:  I  am  become  a  name; 
for  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
much  have  I  seen  and  known ;  cities  of  men 
and  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 
myself  not  least,  but  honoured  of  them  all ; 
and  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers, 
far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 
yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 
gleams  that  untravelPd  world,  whose  margin  fades 
for  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
to  rust  unbumish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use! 
as  tho'  to  breathe  were  life.    Life  piled  on  life 
were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
little  remains:  but  every  hour  is  saved 
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from  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 
a  bringer  of  new  things ;  and  vile  it  were 
for  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 
and  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
to  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star, 
beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought 
1296  There  lies  the  port:  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail: 
there  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.     My  mariners, 
souls    that    have    toil'd   and    wrought,    and    thought 

with  me — 
that  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
the  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
free  hearts,  free  foreheads — ^you  and  I  are  old; 
old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil; 
death  closes  all:  but  something  ere  the  end, 
some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 
not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks: 
the  long  day  wanes:  the  slow  moon  climbs:  die  deep 
moans  round  with  many  voices.     Come,  my  friends, 
'tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
the  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 
to  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down: 
it  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
and  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 
Tho'  much  is  taken,  much  abides;  and  tho' 
we  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
moved  earth  and  heaven ;  that  which  we  are,  we  are ; 
one  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

A.   TENNYSON 

1297T^VEN  as  a  flower, 

■*-'  poppy  or  hyacinth,  on  its  broken  stem, 
languidly  raises  its  encumbered  head, 
and  turns  it  to  the  gentle  evening  sun, 
so  feebly  rose,  so  turned  that  Boy  his  face 
unto  the  well-known  voice:  twice  raised  his  head, 
twice  it  fell  back  in  powerless  heaviness; 
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even  at  that  moment  from  the  dark  wood  came 

his  chariot  coursers,  heavily  behind 

dragging  the  vacant  car.     Caswallon  knew, 

and  he  leaped  up;  the  Boy  his  bloodless  lips 

with  a  long  effort  opened.    Was  it  well, 

father,  at  this  my  first,  my  earliest  fight, 

to  mock  me  with  a  baffled  hope  of  fame? 

well  was  it,  to  defiraud  me  of  my  right 

to  noble  death? — and  speaking  thus  he  died. 

— ^Awhile  above  him  leaned  the  Father,  then 

leaped  up,  within  the  chariot  placed  the  corpse, 

and  with  his  lash  fierce  rent  the  steeds:  swift  on 

as  with  their  master's  ire  in^indl  they  fiew, 

making  a  wide  road  through  the  hurtling  fray. 

Kinsman  or  stranger,  friend  or  foe  alike, 

one  undistinguishing  lust  of  carnage  filled 

the  Master  and  the  Horses;  so  wild  groans 

followed  where'er  he  moved,  'twas  all  to  him, 

slaughter    dripped     and    reeked     from    the     chok'd 

scythes. — 
I'  the  Eastern  wars  as  under  his  broad  tower 
moves  stately  the  huge  Elephant,  a  shaft 
haply  casts  down  his  friendly  rider,  wont 
to  lead  him  to  the  tank:  awhile  he  droops 
affectionate  his  loose  and  moaning  trunk: 
then  in  his  grief  and  vengeance  burets,  and  bears 
in  his  feet's  trampling  rout  and  disarray 
to  either  host,  and  shakes  the  sandy  plain. 

H.   H.    MILMAN 
I2g8  HERMES 

^LL  night  he  worked  in  the  serene  moonshine — 
but  when  the  light  of  day  was  spread  abroad 
he  sought  again  Cyllene's  peaks  divine. 
On  his  long  wandering,  neither  man  nor  God 
had  met  him,  since  he  killed  Apollo's  kine, 
nor  housedog  had  barked  at  him  on  his  road: 
now  he  obliquely  through  the  keyhole  passed, 
like  a  thin  mist  or  an  autumnal  blast. 
Right  through  the  temple  of  the  spacious  cave 
he  went  with  soft  light  feet— as  if  his  tread 
fell  not  on  Earth;  no  sound  their  falling  gave; 
then  to  his  crjidle  he  crept  quick,  and  spread 
the  swaddling-clothes  about  him ;  and  the  knave 
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lay  playing  with  the  covering  of  the  bed 
with  his  left  hand  about  his  knees — the  right 
held  his  beloved  tortoise-lyre  tight. — 

The  Goddess,  his  fair  mother,  unbeguiled 

knew  all  that  he  had  done,  being  abroad; 
'Whence  come  you  and  from  what  adventure  wild, 
you  cunning  rogue,  and  where  have  you  abode 
all  the  long  night,  clothed  in  your  impudence? 
what  have  you  done  since  you  departed  hence? 
Apollo  soon  will  pass  within  this  gate, 
and  bind  your  tender  body  in  a  chain 
inextricably  tight,  and  fast  as  fate, 
unless  you  can  elude  the  God  again, 
even  when  in  his  arms — ah,  runagate ! 
a  pretty  torment  both  for  gods  and  men 
your    father    made    when    he    made    you!*    'Dear 

mother,' 
replied  sly  Hermes — 'wherefore  scold  and  bother?' 

p.   H.   SHELLEY 


1299 


MOLOCtrS  SPEECH 

MY  sentence  is  for  open  war.    Of  wiles, 
more  unexpert,  I  boast  not:  them  let  those 
contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  not  now. 
For  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest, 
millions  that  stand  in  arms,  and  longing  wait 
the  signal  to  ascend,  sit  lingering  here 
heaven's  fugitives,  and  for  their  dwelling-place 
accept  this  dark  opprobrious  den  of  shame, 
the  prison  of  his  tyranny  who  reigns 
by  our  delay?     No,  let  us  rather  choose 
armed  with  Hell-flames  and  fury,  all  at  once 
o'er  Heaven's  high  towers  to  force  resistless  way, 
turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
against  the  torturer:  when  to  meet  the  noise 
of  his  almighty  engfine  he  shall  hear 
infernal  thunder,  and  for  lightning  see 
black  Are  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 
among  his  Angels,  and  his  throne  itself 
mixed  with  Tartarean  sulphur  and  strange  fire, 
his  own  invented  torments. 

J.  MILTON 
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1300  THE  LOTOS-EATERS 

"  /^OURAGE !"  he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the  land, 
V^  "this  mounting  wave  will  roll  us  shoreward  soon." 
In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land, 
in  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 
All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon, 
breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream: 
full-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon; 
and  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender  stream 
along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall  did  seem. 

A  land  of  streams!  some,  like  a  downward  smoke, 

slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go ; 

and  some  thro'  wavering  lights  and  shadows  broke, 

rolling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below. 

They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 

from  the  inner  land:  far  off,  three  mountain-tops, 

three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow, 

stood  sunset-flushed :  and,  dewed  with  showery  drops, 

up-clomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  copse. 

The  charmed  sunset  lingered  low  adown 

in  the  red  West:  thro*  mountain  clefts  the  dale 

was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 

bordered  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding  vale 

and  meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale; 

a  land  where  all  things  always  seemed  the  same! 

and  round  about  the  keel  with  faces  pale, 

dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame, 

the  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters  came. 

Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem, 

laden  with  flower  and  fruit,  whereof  they  gave 

to  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them, 

and  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 

far  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 

on  alien  shores ;  and  if  his  fellow  spake, 

his  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave; 

and  deep-asleep  he  seemed,  yet  all  awake, 

and  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make. 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 
between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore; 
and  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Father-land, 
of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave ;  but  evermore 
F.  S.    Ill  34 
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most  weary  seem*d  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 
weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam. 
Then  some  one  said,  "We  will  return  no  moref' 
and  all  at  once  they  sang,  "  Our  island  home 
is  far  beyond  the  wave;  we  will  no  longer  roam." 

A.  TENNYSON 


1 30 1  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SHELLEY 

THIS  mom  thy  gallant  bark 
sailed  on  a  sunny  sea, 
'tis  noon  and  tempests  dark 
have  wrecked  it  on  the  lee. 
Ah  woe!    Ah  woe! 
By  spirits  of  the  deep 
thou'rt  cradled  on  the  billow 
to  thy  eternal  sleep. 
Thou  sleep'st  upon  the  shore 

beside  the  knelling  surge, 
and  sea-nymphs  evermore 
shall  sadly  chant  thy  dirge. 
They  come!  they  come! 
The  spirits  of  the  deep, 
while  near  thy  sea-weed  pillow 
my  lonely  watch  I  keep. 
From  far  across  the  sea 
I  heard  a  loud  lament, 
by  echo's  voice  for  thee 
from  ocean's  caverns  sent, 
O  list!  O  list, 
the  spirits  of  the  deep, 
they  raise  a  wail  of  sorrow, 
while  I  for  eyer  weep. 


M.  SHELLEY 


1302  THE  SHEPHERD  ENTANGLED  IN  LOVE 

IT  was  upon  a  holiday 
when  shepheards  groomes  have  leave  to  play, 
I  cast  to  go  a  shooting; 
long  wandring  up  and  downe  the  land, 
with  bow  and  bolts  in  either  hand, 
for  birdes  in  bushes  tooting. 
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at  length  within  the  yvie  todde, 
(there  shrowded  was  the  little  god) 

I  heard  a  busie  bustling; 
I  bent  my  bolt  against  the  bush 
listning  if  anie  thing  did  rush, 

but  then  heard  no  more  rustling. 
Tho,  peeping  close  into  the  thicke, 
might  see  the  moving  of  some  quicke, 

whose  shape  appeared  not; 
but  were  it  faerie,  feend  or  snake, 
my  courage  eamd  it  to  awake, 

and  manfully  thereat  shotte: 
with  that  sprang  forth  a  naked  swayne 
with  spotted  winges  like  peacocks  trayne, 

and  laughing  lope  to  a  tree; 
his  gylden  quiver  at  his  backe, 
and  silver  bowe,- which  was  but  slacke, 

which  lightly  he  bent  at  me: 
that  seeing,  I  leveld  againe, 
and  shotte  at  him  with  might  and  maine, 

as  thicke  as  it  had  hayled. 
So  long  I  shott,  that  all  was  spent; 
tho  pumie  stones  I  hastly  hent, 

and  threw:  but  nought  avayled: 
he  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight, 
from  bough  to  bough  he  lepped  light, 

and  oft  the  pumies  latched: 
therewith  affrayd  I  ranne  away*; 
but  he  that  earst  seemd  but  to  play, 

a  shaft  in  earnest  snatched 
and  hit  me  running  in  the  heele: 
for  then  I  little  smart  did  feele 

but  soone  it  sore  increased; 
and  now  it  ranckleth  more  and  more, 
and  inwardly  it  festreth  sore, 

ne  wote  I  how  to  cease  it;. 

£.  SPENSER 


1303  ALEXIS  AND  DORA 

^AIN  were  the  days  of  my  youth,  most  vain  were 
my  dreams  of  the  future ; 
they  all  crumble  apace ;  nothing  endures  but  one  hour. 

34—2 
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Yes,  it  endures,  iny  bliss  is  enduring:  I  hold  thee, 

my  Dora: 
hope  ^has  one  image  to  shew ;    Dora,  that  image  is 

thine. 
Oft  had  I  seen  thee  repair  in  thy  maidenly  garb  to 

the  temple, 
whilst  thy  mother  would  walk  solemnly  close  by  thy 

side. 
Early  thou  hastenedst  ever  to  carry  thy  fruit  to  the 

market. 
O  how  nobly  thy  head  bore  up  the  pitcher  on  high, 
when  from  the  fountain  thou  camest !  how  stately  thy 

throat  and  thy  neck  rose! 
every  motion  thou  madest,  harmony  guided  them  alL 
Often   I   watcht  with  uneasy  alarm  lest  the  pitcher 

should  tumble; 
but  on  the  round  striped  cloth   steadily  onward  it 

sailed. 
Thus,  my  beautiful  neighbour,   I   daily  was  wont  to 

behold  thee, 
as  one  beholdeth  the  stars,  or  as  one  looks  at  the 

moon. 
Gladly  we  see  them  again  and  again ;  but  the  bosom 

is  quiet, 
joying  contentedly; — ^no  wish  to  possess  them  is  felt 
Year  after  year  rolled  past  me:    but  twenty  paces 

asunder 
stood  our  dwellings ;  and  yet  ne'er  have  I  entered  her 

door.  , 
Now  divides  us  the  wide  blank  sea.     False  mirror 

of  Heaven, 
Ocean,  thy  glorious  blue  is  but  the  colour  of  night. 
All  were  already  in  motion;  the  boy  came  hastily 

running 
up  to  my  father's  house,  bidding  me  hie  to  the  shore. 
Come,  they  are  hoisting  the  sail,  and  it  flaunts  with 

the  breezes,  thus  spake  he; 
now  too  the  anchor  mounts,  tearing  its  fangs  from 

the  sand. — 
Cries  of  impatience  resound  from  the  shore :  my  feet 

as  if  fastened 
cling  to  the  ground;    I  exclaim,  Dora,  and  art  thou 
then  mine.? 
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Thine  for  ever!    thou  answerest  softly.      The  tears 

that  were  trickling 
sparkle   and  vanish,  as  though  dried   by  a  breath 

from  the  gods. 
Straightway  approaches  the  cry  of  Alexis  I    The  boy 

who  was  seeking 
after   me,    peeps    through   the   door,      How  he   the 

basket  took  up! 
how  he  drove  me  away!  how  I   covered  thy  hands 

with  my  kisses! 
how  I  arrived  at  the   ship!      Surely  I  seemed  to  be 

drunk. 
So  too  my  comrades  deemed  me,  regarding  my  sick- 
ness with  pity. 
Shortly  the  dimness  of  sad  distance  envelopt  the  town. 
Thine  for  ever!   O  such  was  thy  whisper!    it  sounds 

in  my  ears  still, 
mixt  with  the  thunder  of  Jove!  yea,  and  she  stood 

by  his  throne, 
she,  his  daughter,  the  Goddess  of  Love!   the  sisterly 

Graces 
stood  by  her  side!    our  vow  chimed  with  the  will  of 

the  gods! 
Hasten  then,  hasten  my  vessel,  with  all  fair  .winds 

to  befriend  thee ; 
put  forth  thy  strength  thou  keel;  cleave  through  the 

flood  till  it  foams. 
Bear  me  with  speed  to  thy  goal  in  a  far  land:   so 

shall  the  skilful 
goldsmith  begin  forthwith  working  the  pledge  of  our 

loves. 
Dora,  thy  chain  shall  grow  far  beyond  what  thy  mo- 
desty askt  for; 
nine  times  shall  it  be  wound  loosely  encircling  thy 

neck. 
Jewels  besides  will  I  buy  thee,  the  fairest  and  cost- 
liest: golden 
bracelets  shall  fashion  a  rich  girdle  to  compass  thine 

arms. 

w.  WHEWELL^^»«  Gothe 
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1304  ^DAR'THULA 

DAUGHTER  of  heaven,  fair  art  thou !  the  silence 
of  thy  face  is  pleasant.  Thou  comest  forth  in 
loveliness :  the  stars  attend  thy  blue  steps  in  the  east.  The 
clouds  rejoice  in  thy  presence,  O  moon,  and  brighten  their 
dark-brown  sides.  Who  is  like  thee  in  heaven,  daughter  of 
the  night  ?  The  stars  are  ashamed  in  thy  presence  and  turn 
aside  their  green,  sparkling  eyes.  Whither  dost  thou  retire 
from  thy  course,  when  the  darkness  of  thy  countenance 
grows?  Hast  thou  thy  hall  like  Ossian?  Dwdlest  thou  in 
the  shadow  of  grief?  Have  thy  sisters  fallen  from  heaven? 
Are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee  at  night  no  more  ?  Yes ! 
they  have  fallen,  fair  light !  and  thou  dost  retire  to  mourn. 
But  thou  thyself  shalt  fail,  one  night ;  arid  leave  thy  blue 
path  in  heaven.  The  stars  will  then  lift  their  green  heads : 
they  who  were  ashamed  in  thy  presence  will  rejoice.  Thou 
art  now  clothed  with  thy  brightness ;  look  from  thy  gates  in 
the  sky.  Burst  the  cloud,  O  wind,  that  the  daughter  of  night 
may  look  forth,  that  the  shaggy  mountains  may  brighten, 
and  the  ocean  roll  its  blue  waves  in  light. 

1305  Nathos  is  on  the  deep,  and  Althos  that  beam  of 
youth ;  Ardan  is  near  his  brothers ;  they  move  in  the  gleam 
of  their  course.  The  sons  of  Usnoth  move  in  the  darkness, 
from  the  wrath  of  Cairbar.  Who  is  that  dim,  by  their  side? 
the  night  has  covered  her  beauty.  Her  hair  sighs  on 
ocean's  wind;  her  robe  streams  in  dusky  wreaths.  She  is 
like  the  fair  spirit  of  heaven,  in  the  midst  of  his  shadowy 
mist.  Who  is  it  but  Dar-thula,  the  first  of  Erin's  maids? 
She  has  fled  from  the  love  of  Cairbar,  with  the  car-borne 
Nathos.  But  the  winds  deceive  thee,  O  Dar-thula;  and 
deny  the  woody  Etha  to  thy  sails.  These  are  not  thy  moun- 
tains, Nathos,  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy  climbing  waves. 
The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near,  and  the  towers  of  the  foe  lift 
their  heads.  Where  have  ye  been,  ye  southern  winds !  when 
the  sons  of  my  love  were  deceived?  But  ye  have  been 
sporting  on  plains,  and  pursuing  the  thistle's  beard.  O 
that  ye  had  been  rustling  in  the  sails  of  Nathos,  till  the 
hills  of  Etha  rose!  till  they  rose  in  the  clouds,  and  saw 
their  coming  chief !  Long  hast  thou  been  absent,  Nathos, 
and  the  day  of  thy  return  is  past. — 

1306  'Are  these  the  rocks  of  Nathos,'  cried  Dar-thula, 
'  and  the  roar  of  his  mountain  streams  ?    Comes  that  beam 
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of  light  from  Usnoth's  mighty  hall  ?  Son  of  the  generous 
Usnoth,  why  that  broken  sigh?  Are  we  not  in  the  land  of 
strangers,  chief  of  echoing  Etha  ?' 

'These  are  not  the  rocks  of  Nathos/  he  replied,  'nor 
the  roar  of  his  streams.  No  light  comes  from  Etha's  halls, 
for  they  are  distant  far.  We  are  in  the  land  of  strangers, 
in  the  land  of  car-borne  Cairbar.  The  winds  have  deceived 
us,  Dar-thula.  Ullin  lifts  here  her  green  hills.  Go  towards 
the  north,  Althos;  be  thy  steps,  Arden,  along  the  coast; 
that  the  foe  may  not  come  in  darkness,  and  our  hopes  of 
Etha  fail.  I  will  go  towards  that  mossy  tower  and  see  who 
dwells  about  the  beam.  Rest,  Dar-thula,  on  the  shore ;  rest 
in  peace,  thou  beam  of  light!  the  sword  of  Nathos  is  around 
thee,  like  the  lightning  of  heaven.' 

1307  He  went.  She  sat  alone,  and  heard  the  rolling  of 
the  wave.  The  big  tear  is  in  her  eye ;  and  she  looks  for  the 
car-borne  Nathos.  Her  soul  trembles  at  the  blast.  And 
she  turns  her  ear  towards  the  tread  of  his  feet.  The  tread 
of  his  feet  is  not  heard.  Where  art  thou,  son  of  my  love  ? 
The  roar  of  the  blast  is  around  me.  Dark  is  the  cloudy 
night.  But  Nathos  does  not  return.  What  detains  thee, 
chief  of  Etha  ?  Have  the  foes  met  the  hero  in  the  strife  of 
the  night? 

He  returned,  but  his  face  was  dark:  he  had  seen  his  de- 
parted friend.  It  was  the  wall  of  Tura,  and  the  ghost  of 
Cuchullin  stalked  there.  The  sighing  of  his  breast  was 
frequent ;  and  the  decayed  flame  of  his  eyes  terrible.  His 
spear  was  a  column  of  mist.  The  soul  of  Nathos  was  sad, 
like  the  sun  in  the  day  of  mist,  when  his  face  is  watery  and 
dim. 

1308  *Why  art  thou  sad,  O  Nathos?*  said  the  lovely 
daughter  of  Colla.  '  I  have  met,'  replied  the  hero,  *  the  battle 
in  my  youth.  My  arm  could  not  lift  the  spear,  when  first  the 
danger  rose :  but  my  soul  brightened  before  the  war,  as  the 
green  narrow  vale,  when  the  sun  pours  his  streamy  beams, 
before  he  hides  his  head  in  a  storm.  My  soul  brightened 
in  danger  before  I  saw  Selama's  fair;  before  I  saw  thee, 
like  a  star,  that  shines  on  the  hill  at  night ;  the  cloud  slowly 
comes,  and  threatens  the  lovely  light.  We  are  in  the  land 
of  the  foe,  and  the  winds  have  deceived  us,  Dar-thula !  the 
strength  of  our  friends  is  not  near,  nor  the  mountains  of 
Etha.  Where  shall  I  find  thy  peace,  daughter  of  mighty 
Colla?    The  brothers  of  Nathos  are  brave;  and  his  own 
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sword  has  shone  in  war.  But  what  are  the  sons  of  Usnoth 
to  the  host  of  car-borne  Cairbar !  O  that  the  winds  had 
brought  thy  sails,  Oscar,  king  of  men !  thou  didst  promise 
to  come  to  the  battles  of  fallen  Cormac.  Then  would  my 
hand  be  strong  as  the  flaming  arm  of  death.  Cairbar  would 
tremble  in  his  halls,  and  peace  dwell  round  the  lovely  Dar- 
thula.  But  why  dost  thou  fall,  my  soul  ?  The  sons  of  Us- 
noth may  prevail.' 

'And  they  will  prevail,  O  Nathos,'  said  the  rising  soul  of 
the  maid :  *  never  shall  Dar-thula  behold  the  halls  of  gloomy 
Cairbar.  Give  me  those  arms  of  brass  that  glitter  to  that 
passing  meteor;  I  see  them  in  the  dark-bosomed  ship. 
Dar-thula  will  enter  the  battle  of  steel.  Ghost  of  the  noble 
Colla !  do  I  behold  thee  on  that  cloud  ?  who  is  that  dim 
beside  thee?  It  is  the  car-borne  Truthil.  Shall  I  behold 
the  halls  of  him  that  slew  Selama's  chief?-  No:  I  will  not 
behold  them,  spirits  of  my  love !  * 

1309  *  Yes!  the  foe  is  near,'  said  the  rustling  strength  of 
Althos.  *  I  heard  their  clanging  arms  on  the  coast,  and  saw 
the  dark  wreaths  of  Erin's  standard.  Distindl  is  the  voice 
of  Cairbar,  and  loud  as  Cromla's  falling  stream.  He  had 
seen  the  dark  ship  on  the  sea  before  the  dusky  night  came 
down.  His  people  watch  on  Lena's  plain,  and  lift  ten 
thousand  swords.'  *  And  let  them  lift  ten  thousand  swords,' 
said  Nathos  with  a  smile.  *  The  sons  of  car-borne  Usnoth 
will  never  tremble  in  danger.  Why  dost  thou  roll  with  all 
thy  foam,  thou  rolling  sea  of  Ullin?  Why  do  ye  rustle  on 
your  dark  wings,  ye  whistling  tempests  of  the  sky?  Do  ye 
think,  ye  storms,  that  ye  keep  Nathos  on  the  coast?  No: 
his  soul  detains  him,  children  of  the  night  1  Althos !  bring 
my  father's  arms :  thou  seest  them  beaming  to  the  stars. 
Bring  the  spear  of  Semo,  it  stands  in  the  dark-bosomed  ship.' 

13 10  He  brought  the  arms.  Nathos  clothed  his  limbs  in 
all  their  shining  steel.  The  stride  of  the  chief  is  lovely :  the 
joy  of  his  eyes  terrible.  He  looks  towards  the  coming  of 
Cairbar.  The  wind  is  rustling  in  his  hair.  Dar-thula  is 
silent  at  his  side :  her  look  is  fixed  on  the  chief.  She  strives 
to  hide  the  rising  sigh,  and  two  tears  swell  in  her  eyes. 

'Althos !'  said  the  chief  of  Etha, '  I  see  a  cave  in  that  rocL 
Place  Dar-thula  there :  and  let  thy  arm  be  strong.  Ardan ! 
we  meet  the  foe,  and  call  to  battle  gloomy  Cairbar.  O  that 
he  came  in  his  sounding  steel,  to  meet  the  son  of  Usnoth ! 
Dar-thula!  if  thou  shalt  escape,  look  not  on  the  falling  Na- 
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thos.  Lift  thy  sails,  O  Althos,  towards  the  echoing  groves 
of  Etha. 

*Tell  to  the  chief  that  his  son  fell  with  fame ;  that  my  sword 
did  not  shun  the  battle.  Tell  him  I  fell  in  the  midst  of 
thousands,  and  let  the  joy  of  his  grief  be  great.  Daughter 
of  CoUa!  call  the  maids  to  Etha's  echoing  halL  Let  their 
songs  arise  for  Nathos,  when  shadowy  autumn  returns.  O 
that  the  voice  of  Cona  might  be  heard  in  my  praise !  then 
would  my  spirit  rejoice  in  the  midst  of  my  mountain  winds.' 

131 1  And  my  voice  shall  praise  thee,  Nathos,  chief  of 
the  woody  Etha !  The  voice  of  Ossian  shall  rise  in  thy  praise, 
son  of  the  generous  Usnoth!  Why  was  I  not  on  Lena, 
when  the  battle  rose  .»*  Then  would  the  sword  of  Ossian  have 
defended  thee,  or  himself  have  fallen  low. 

We  sat,  that  night,  in  Selma,  round  the  strength  of  the 
shelL  The  wind  was  abroad,  in  the  oaks ;  the  spirit  of  the 
mountain  shrieked.  The  blast  came  rustling  through  the 
hall,  and  gently  touched  my  harp.  The  sound  was  mournful 
and  low,  like  the  song  of  the  tomb.  Fingal  heard  it  first, 
and  the  crowded  sighs  of  his  bosom  rose.  '  Some  of  my 
heroes  are  low,'  said  the  gray-haired  king  of  Morven.  '  I  hear 
the  sound  of  death  on  the  harp  of  my  son.  Ossian,  touch 
the  sounding  string ;  bid  the  sorrow  rise ;  that  their  spirits 
may  fly  with  joy  to  Morven's  woody  hills.'  I  touched  the 
harp  before  the  king,  the  sound  was  mournful  and  low. 

1319  But  Nathos  was  on  UUin's  shore,  and  Althos  and 
dark-haired  Ardan,  nor  could  Dar-thula  stay  behind.  She 
came  with  the  hero,  lifting  her  shining  spear. 

'  Come,'  said  Nathos,  '  come !  chief  of  the  high  Temora ! 
Let  our  battle  be  on  the  coast  for  the  white-bosomed  maid ! 
His  people  are  not  with  Nathos !  they  are  behind  that  rolling 
sea.  Why  dost  thou  bring  thy  thousands  against  the  chief 
of  Etha?  Thou  didst  fly  from  him,  in  battle,  when  his 
friends  were  around  him.  Youth  of  the  heart  of  pride,  shall 
Erin's  king  fight  with  thee?  Thy  fathers  were  not  among  the 
renowned,  nor  of  the  kings  of  men.  Are  the  arms  of  foes  in 
their  halls?  or  the  shields  of  other  times?  Cairbar  is  re- 
nowned in  Temora,  nor  does  he  fight  with  little  men.' 

The  tear  starts  from  car-borne  Nathos;  he  turned  his 
eyes  to  his  brothers.  Their  spears  flew,  at  once,  and  three 
heroes  lay  on  earth.  Then  the  light  of  their  swords  gleamed 
on  high ;  the  ranks  of  Erin  yield ;  as  a  ridge  of  dark  clouds 
before  a  blast  of  wind.    Then  Cairbar  ordered  his  people ; 
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and  they  drew  a  thousand  bows.  A  thousand  arrows  flew ; 
the  sons  of  Usnoth  fell.  They  fell  like  three  young  oaks 
which  stood  alone  on  the  hill ;  the  traveller  saw  the  lovely 
trees,  and  wondered  how  they  grew  so  lonely:  the  blast 
of  the  desert  came,  by  night,  and  laid  their  green  heads 
low ;  next  day  he  returned,  but  they  were  withered,  and  the 
heath  was  bare. 

Dar-thula  stood  in  silent  grief,  and  beheld  their  fall; 
no  tear  is  in  her  eye :  but  her  look  is  wildly  sad.  Pale  was 
her  cheek;  her  trembling  lips  broke  short  an  half-formed 
word.  Her  dark  hair  flew  on  the  wind.  But  gloomy  Cairbar 
came.  *  Where  is  thy  lover  now;  the  car-borne  chief  of 
Etha?  Hast  thou  beheld  the  halls  of  Usnoth ;  or  the  dark- 
brown  hills  of  Fingal  .•*  My  battle  had  roared  on  Morven, 
did  not  the  winds  meet  Dar-thula.  Fingal  himself  would 
have  been  low,  and  sorrow  dwelling  in  Selma.'  Her  shield 
fell  from  Dar-thula's  arm,  her  breast  of  snow  appeared.  It 
appeared,  but  it  ^as  stained  with  blood,  for  an  arrow  was 
fixed  in  her  side.  She  fell  on  the  fallen  Nathos,  hke  a 
wreath  of  snow.  Her  dark  hair  spreads  on  his  face,  and 
their  blood  is  mixing  round. 

13 13  'Daughter  of  Colla,  thou  art  low!*  said  Cairbai's 
hundred  bards ;  *  silence  is  at  the  blue  streams  of  Selama, 
for  Truthil's  race  have  failed.  When  wilt  thou  rise  in  thy 
beauty,  first  of  Erin's  maids.?  Thy  sleep  is  long  in  the 
tomb,  and  the  morning  distant  far.  The  sun  shall  not  come 
to  thy  bed,  and  say,  'Awake  Dar-thula!  awake,  thou  first 
of  women !  the  wind  of  spring  is  abroad.  The  flowers  shake 
their  heads  on  the  green  hills,  the  woods  wave  tjieir  growing 
leaves.  Retire,  O  sun,  the  daughter  of  Colla  is  asleep.  She 
will  not  come  forth  in  her  beauty :  she  will  not  move,  in  the 
steps  of  her  loveliness.' 

Such  was  the  song  of  the  bards,  when  they  raised  the 
tomb.  I  sung,  afterwards,  over  the  grave,  when  the  king  of 
Morven  came ;  when  he  came  to  green  Ullin  to  fight  with 
car-borne  Cairbar. 

J.   MACPHERSON 
I314  THAMMUZ 

T  HAM  MUZ  came  next  behind, 
whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
the  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
in  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day; 
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while  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded.    The  love  tale 
infedled  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat, 
whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw,  when,  by  the  vision  led, 
his  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
of  alienated  Judah. 

J.  MILTON 
13 15  SATAN'S  SPEECH  TO  BEELZEBUB 

WHAT  though  the  field  be  lost, 
all  is  not  lost;  the  unconquerable  will, 
and  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
and  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
and  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome; 
that  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might 
extort  from  me.    To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
with  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power, 
who  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  so  late 
doubted  his  empire, — that  were  low  indeed, 
that  were  an  ignominy  and  shame  beneath 
this  downfall.    Since  by  fate  the  strength  of  Gods 
and  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail; 
since  through  experience  of  this  great  event 
in  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  advanced, 
we  may  with  more  successful  hope  resolve 
to  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war, 
irreconcileable  to  our  grand  foe, 
who  now  triumphs,  and  in  the  excess  of  joy 
sole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  Heaven. 

J.   MILTON 
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13 16  MONEY  GETS  THE  MASTERIE 

FIGHT  thou  with  shafts  of  silver  and  oercome, 
when  no  force  else  can  get  the  masterdome. 

13 1 7  REWARDS 

STILL  to  our  gains  our  chief  respe6l  is  had, 
reward  it  is  that  makes  us  good  or  bad. 

1318  NOTHING  NEW 

NOTHING  is  new:  we  walk  where  others  went; 
there's  no  vice  now,  but  has  his  president 


I3I5  UPON  A  PAINTED  GENTLEWOMAN 

MEN  say  y'  are  faire:  and  faire  ye  are,  'tis  true, 
but,  hark!  >ve  praise  the  painter  now,  not  you. 

1 2  aO  GREA  T  SPIRITS  S  UPER  VIVE 

OUR  mortal!  parts  may  wrapt  in  seare-cloths  lye; 
great  spirits  never  with  their  bodies  dye. 


1^21  POVERTY  AND  RICHES 

GIVE  want  her  welcome  if  she  comes ;  we  find 
riches  to  be  but  burthens  to  the  mind. 
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132a  ADVERSITY 

LOVE  is  maintained  by  wealth ;  when  all  is  spent, 
-d  adversity  then  breeds  the  discontent. 

1323  POVERTY  THE  GREATEST  PACK 

TO  mortall  men  great  loads  allotted  be, 
but  of  all  packs  no  pack  like  poverty. 

1324  MONEY  MAKES  THE  MIR  THE 

WHEN  all  birds  els  do  of  their  musick  faile, 
money's  the  still-sweet-singing  nightingale. 

R.  HERRICK 

1325  THE  PERMANENT 

TIME  flies   ever  and  none  can  arrest  him. — He 
seeks  the  enduring, 
be  but  true, — to  thy  side  thus  thou  wilt  bind  him 
in  chains. 

J.  c.  HARE  from  Schiller 

1326 

WENN   dir  in  Zomesgluth  dein  sterblich    Herz 
will  wallen, 
sag  ihm:  Weisst   du,  wie  bald   du   wirst   in    Staub 
zerfallen  ? 

1327 

DEN  Wanderer  freut  die  Nacht,  nur  wenn  er  ist 
am  Ziel, 
auf  halbem  Wege  nicht,  wenn  sie  ihn  iiberfiel. 

1328 

OB  ITT  um   Leben  noch!   Du  fiihlst  mit  deinen 
Mangeln 
das    du    rasch   wandeln  kannst   nicht    unter  Gottes 
Engeln. 

1329 

DIE    meisten    fiirchten    sich    darum    vorm    Tod 
vielleicht, 
weil  sie  des  Lebens  Ziel  noch  haben  nicht  erreicht 

F.   RUCKERT 
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1330  EPIGRAM 

THAT  thou  may'st  injure  no  man,  dove-like  be, 
and  serpent-like,  that  none  may  injure  thee. 

W.  COWPER 

1 33 1  DETRACTION 

LIE  on,  whilst  my  revenge  shall  be 
'  to  speak  the  very  truth  of  thee. 

EARI.  NUGENT 

1332  EPITAPH  IN  RUGBY  CHURCH-YARD 

INNOCENS  et  perbeatus 
more  floris  decidi: 
quid,  viator,  fles  sepultum? 
flente  sum  felicior. 

1333  EPITAPH  UPON  AN  INFANT 

BENEATH  a  sleeping  infant  lies— 
to  earth  her  body's  lent;, 
more  glorious  shell  hereafter  rise, 

but  not  more  innocent: 
so  when  the  Archangel's  trump  shall  blow 

and  souls  to  bodies  join, 
millions  may  wish,  their  stay  below 
had  been  as  short  as  thine. 

S.  WESLEY 

1334  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY  NAMED  ROSE 

ELLE  ^tait  de  ce  monde,  ou  les  plus  belles  choses 
ont  le  pire  destin; 
et  rose  elle  a  vecu,  ce  qui  vivent  les  roses, 
I'espace  d'un  matin. 

F.  D£  MALHERBE 
133^  EPIGRAM 

POVERO  giovin  fui,  ricco  in  vecchiezza, 
misero  in  ogni  eta  piu  d'altro  assai; 
mentre  usar  la  potei,  non  Tebbi  mai, 
or,  ch'usar  non  la  posso,  ho  gran  ricchiezza. 
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1336 

FULL  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene, 
the  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear: 
full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
and  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

T.  GRAY 
^337  ^^^  SORROWS  OF  CHILDHOOD 

THE  tear  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flows 
is  like  the  dew-drop  on  the  rose : 
when  next  the  summer  breeze  comes  by, 
and  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry. 

SIR  w.  SCOTT 

1338 

nPHE  rose  is  fairest,  when  'tis  budding  new, 
J-       and  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears : 
the  rose  is  sweetest  washed  with  morning  dew, 
and  love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed  in  tears. 

SIR  W.   SCOTT 


1339    ON  THE  STATUE  OF  A  WATER-NYMPH  IN  A  GROTTO 

UIUS  Nympha  loci,  sacri  custodia  fontis, 
dormio,  dum  placidae  sentio  murmur  aquae: 
parce  meum,  quisquis  tangis  cava  marmora,  somnum 
rumpere.     Sive  bibas  sive  lavere,  tace. 


H 


1340  TO  FLOWERS 

IN  time  of  life  I  grac't  ye  with  my  verse ; 
doe  now  your  flowrie  honours  to  my  herse: 
you  shall  not  languish,  trust  me;  virgins  here 
weeping  shall  make  ye  flourish  all  the  yeere. 

-  R.  HERRICK 

1 341  VIVITE,  AIT,  FUGIO 

LABENTEM  tacito  quisquis  pede  conspicis  um- 
bram, 
si  sapis,  haec  audis:  'Vivite,  nam  fugio;' 
utilis  est  oculis  nee  inutilis  auribus  umbra; 
dum  tacet,  exclamat,  *Vivite,  nam  fugio.* 

F.  ATTERBURY 
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1342  ON  THE  FIGURE  OF  A  MOTHER  BLEEDIITG  TO 
DEATH  AND  HER  CHILD  STILL  SUCKING  AT 
HER  BREAST 

SUCK,  little  wretch,  while  yet  thy  mother  lives, 
suck  the  last  drop  her  fainting  bosom  gives: 
she  dies — her  tenderness  survives  her  breath, 
and  her  fond  love  is  provident  in  death. 

R.  BLAND 


1343  SUFFER   THAT  THOU  CANST  NOT  SHIFT 

jOES  Fortune  rend  thee?  Bear  with  thy  hard  fate, 
virtuous  instructions  ne*er  are  delicate: 
say,  does  she  frown?    Still  countermand  her  threats; 
virtue  best  loves  those  children  that  she  beats. 

R.    HERRICK 


D 


1° 


1344  THE  SOWER 

O,  full  of  hope  to  the  earth  thy  rich  gold  seed 

thou  entrustest, 

and    thou    awaitest    till    Spring    draws    forth   the 

gladdening  crop; 

yet   in   the   furrows   of  Time   thy  deeds  dost  thou 

scruple  to  ^scatter, 

which,    if  by   Wisdom    sown,    shall    for   eternity 

bloom  ? 

J.  C.  HKKE.  from  Schiller 


1345  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  STARS 

^NTE  fuit  simplex  coeli  color:  ast  ubi  furto 
Titanum  paene  est  regia  capta  lovis, 
arcis  Olympiacae  tum  demum  in  turribus  altis 
astrorum  excubias  disposuere  dei. 

lANVS  PANNONIVS 


A" 


iq^g  TO  SLEEP 

SOMNE    veni,   et    quanquam    certissima    mortis 
imago  es, 
consortem  cupio  te  tamen  esse  tori: 
hue  ades,  haud  abiture  cito:  nam  sic  sine  vita 
vivere,  quam  suave  est,  sic  sine  morte  mori. 

T.  WARTON 
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1347  ENVY 

SOLIS  ut  umbra  comes,  comes  est  quoque  livor 
honoris : 
hoc  tamen,  hoc  uno  distat  uterque  sibi. 
Quo  magis  ille  altus,  fieri  minor  assolet  umbra; 
hie  major  contr^  quo  magis  altus  honos. 

J.    YRIARTE 

1348  DAS  BESTM 

WENN  dir's  in  Kopf  und  Herzen  schwirrt, 
was  willst  du  Bessres  haben? 
Wer  nicht  mehr  liebt  und  nich  mehr  ii-rt, 
der  lasse  sich  begraben. 

J.  W.  VON  GOETHE 

1 349  DEM  A  CKERMANN 

FLACH  bedecket  und  leicht  den  goldenen  Samen 
die  Furche, 
guter !  die  tiefere  deckt  endlich  dein  ruhend  Gebein, 
frohUch  gepflugt  und  gesa't!     Hier  keimet  lebendige 
Nahrung, 
und  die  Hoffnung  entfemt  selbst  von  dem   Grabe 
sich  nicht. 

J.  W,  VON  GOETHE 

1350  GRABSCHRIFT 

DER  du  rastlosen  Fusses  der  Erde  Weiten  durch- 
zogen, 
welch    ein    plotzliches   Ziel,    Wanderer,    hat    dich 
bestrickt ! 
Alle  Berge  vermochten  den  kiihnen   Lauf  nicht    zu 
hemmen ; 
Sieh!'  ein    Hiigel  vol!  Moos  hat  ihn    auf  immer 
gehemmt. 

F.  RUCKERT 


I35I 


NARZISSUS 


1  ASSET  o  Cotter  der  Lieb',  0  lasst  zur  Blume  mich 
-*    werden, 

dann  mit  fretmdlicher  Hand  fiihrt  mir  die  Liebste 
herbei : 
F.  s.    Ill  35 
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sieht  sie  die  Blum',  hinneige  sie  sich  und  pfliicke  sie 
lachelnd 
ach,  und  errath'  es  nie,  wer  dann  am  Busen  ihr  niht. 


c 


r.  RUCKERT 
1352  IN  SIMONETTAM 

UM  Simonetta  decens  medii  jam  morte  labaret, 
Mors,  illi  quidam,  jam  prope,  dixit,  adest 
Sustulit  ilia  graves  oculos,  nee  territa  dixit ; 

Hanc  animam  nobis  qui  dedit  accipiat: 
hadlenus  et  tacuit:  repete  hie  aevum  omne  vetustas: 
nil  par  huic  animo^  quod  referatur,  habes. 

A.   POLITIANVS 


s 


13^3  IN  HOMONOEAM 

I  pensare  animas  sinerent  crudelia  fata, 
et  posset  redimi  morte  aliena  salus: 
quantulacunque  meae  debentur  tempora  vitae, 

pens^ssem  pro  te,  cara  Homonoea,  libens: 
at  nunc,  quod  possum,  fugiam  lucemque  deosque^ 
ut  te  matur^  per  Styga  morte  sequar. 

1354  ^^^  PASSAGE  OF  THE  RED  SEA 

WHEN  Egypt's  king  God's  chosen  tribe  pursued, 
in  crystal  walls  the  admiring  waters  stood: 
when  through  the  desert  wild  they  took  their  way, 
the  rocks  relented  and  poured  forth  a  sea: 
what  limit  can  Almighty  goodness  know, 
when  seas  can  harden  and  when  rocks  can  flow? 

13^^  AN  EPITAPH  UPON  A    VIRGIN 

HERE  a  solemne  fast  we  keepe, 
while  all  beauty  lyes  asleep 
husht  be  all  things;  no  noyse  here 
but  the  toning  of  a  teare ; 
or  a  sigh  of  such  as  bring 
cowslips  for  her  covering. 


R.   HERRICK 


I  2^6  EPITAPH  UPON  BEN  JONSON 

HERE  lies  Jonson  with  the  reste 
of  the  poets :  but  the  beste : 
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reader,  would'st  thou  more  have  known? 
ask  his  storie,  not  this  stone: 
that  will  speak,  what  this  can't  tell 
of  his  glory.     So  fareweL 

R.  HERRICK 

1357  THE  CLOW  ITS  REPLY 

JOHN  Trott  was  desired  by  two  witty  peers 
to  tell  them  the  reason  why  asses  had  ears? 
*An't  please  you,'  quoth  John,  *  Pm  not  given  to 

letters, 
nor  dare  I  pretend  to  know  more  than  my  betters; 
however  from  this  time  I  shall  ne'er  see  your  graces, 
as  I  hope  to  be  saved ! — ^without  thinking  on  asses.' 

O.  GOLDSMITH 

1358  TO   VULCAN 

THY  sooty  godhead  I  desire 
still  to  be  ready  with  thy  fire: 
that  sho'd  my  Booke  despised  be, 
acceptance  it  might  find  of  thee. 

R.   HERRICK 
1  (559  EPITAPH 

DELLA  vergine  Elisa  h  qui  la  spoglia, 
che,  morendo  il  fratel,  morl  di  pianti; 
doppio  lutto  ai  parenti,  eterna  doglia, 

commune,  e  pari  agP  infiniti  amanti; 
che,  non  essendo,  misera,  d'akuno 
come  publico  ben,  dolce  a  ciascuno, 

Ij6o  DEN  ORIGINALEN 

EIN  Quidam  sagt:  *  Ich  bin  von  keiner  Schule; 
kein  Meister  lebt,  mit  dem  ich  biihle; 
auch  bin  ich  weit  davon  entfemt, 
dass  ich  von  Todten  was  gelemt.' 
Das  heisst,  wenn  ich  recht  verstand; 
*Ich  bin  ein  Narr  auf  eigne  Hand.' 

J.  C.  F.   SCHILLER 
1 26 1  SCHWEJZERALPE 

WAR  doch  gestem  dein  Haupt  noch  so  braun 
wie  die  Locke  der  Lieben, 

35—2 
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deren  holdes  Gebild  still  aus  da*  Feme  mir  winkt; 

silbergrau  bezeichnet  dir  fhih    der  Schnee  nun  die 

Gipfel, 

der  sich  in  stiirmender  Nacbt  dir  urn  den  Scheitel 

ergoss. 

Jugend  ach  I  ist  dem  Alter  so  nah,  durch's  Leben  ver- 

bunden, 
wie  ein  beweglicher  Traum  Gestem  und  Heute  verband. 

.   J,  W.   VON  GOETHE 
1362  UPON  A   CHILD  THAT  DYED 

HERE  she  lies,  a  pretty  bud, 
lately  made  of  flesh  and  blood, 
who  as  soone  fell  fast  asleep, 
as  her  little  eyes  did  peep. 
Give  her  strewings;  but  not  stir 
the  earth,  that  hghtly  covers  her. 

R.  HERRICK 
1(563  UPON  CUPID 

aS  lately  I  a  garland  bound 
/jL  'mongst  roses,  I  there  Cupid  found; 
I  took  him,  put  him  in  my  cup, 
and,  drunk  with  wine,  I  drank  him  up. 
Hence  then  it  is,  that  my  poore  brest 
co'd  never  since  find  any  rest 

R.  HERRICK 


A^ 


1364  ^^^   THINGS  DECAY  AND  DIE 

^LL  things  decay  with  time:  the  forrest  sees 
the  growth  and  downfall  of  her  aged  trees: 
that  timber  tall,  which  threescore  lusters  stood 
the  proud  didlator  of  the  state-like  wood ; 
I  mean  the  soveraigne  of  all  plants,  the  oke 
droops,  dies,  and  falls  without  the  cleavers  stroke. 

R.  HERRICK 

WHEN  the  rack  of  the  winter  is  rolled  away, 
and  summer  comes  in  with  her  garland  of  May, 
I  cried,  '  Lovely  season,  how  pleased  shall  I  see 
the  friend  of  my  bosom  returning  with  theeC 
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With  thee  she  returns  not— Oh,  how  shall  I  bear 
the  breath  of  thy  fragrance  that  whispers  despair; 
with  thee  she  returns  not — her  death-bed  has  tolled, 
and  every  fond  hope  in  my  bosoni  is  cold! 

W*  L.  BOWLES 

1366  INSCRIPTION  ON  AN  MOLIAN  HARP 

HAIL,  heavenly  harp,  where    Memnon*s    skill   is 
shewn 
that  charm'st  the  ear  with  niusic  all  thine  own, 
which  tho*  untouched  can'st  rapturous  strains  impart ! 
O  rich  of  genuine  nature,  free  from  art! 
such  the  wild  warblings  of  the  sylvan  throng, 
so  simply  sweet  the  untaught  virgin's  song. 

C.   SMART 

1367  AM  FLUSSE 

VERFLIESSET  viel  geliebte  Lieder 
zum  Meere  der  Vergessenheit? 
kein  Knabe  sing*  entziickt  euch  wieder, 
kein  Madchen  in  der  Bliithenzeit. 

Ihr  sin'get  nur  von  meiner  Lieben; 
nun  spricht  sie  meiner  Treue  Hohn: 
ihr  wart  ins  Wasser  eingeschrieben ; 
so  fliesst  denn  auch  mit  ihm  davon. 

J.   F.   G.  SCHILLER 

1368  THE  DEW-DROP 

PEARLY  dewdrop  see  some  flower  adorn, 
and  grace  with  tender  beam  the  rising  morn; 
but  soon  the  sun  permits  a  fiercer  ray, 
and  the  fair  fabric  rushes  to  decay: 
lo,  in  the  dust  the  beauteous  ruin  lies; 
and  the  pure  vapour  seeks  its  native  skies. 
A  fate  like  this  to  thee,  sweet  boy,  was  given: 
to  sparkle,  bloom,  and  be  exhaled  to  heaven. 

LORD  BYRON 


A 


1369  ON  ROBERT  EMMETT 

BREATHE   not   his  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the 
shade, 
where  cold  and  unhonoured  his  relics  are  laid; 


o 
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sad,  silent  and  dark  be  the  tears  that  we  shed, 

as  the  night-dew  that  falls  on  the  grass  o'er  his  head. 

But  the  night-dew  that  falls,  though  in  silence  it  weeps, 
shall  brighten  with  verdure  the  grave  where  he  sleeps ; 
and  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  in  secret  it  rolls, 
shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  our  souls. 

T.  MOORE 


T 


1370  THE  MOUSE  AND  THE  MISER 

'O  a  Mouse  says  a  miser,  *  My  dear  Mr  Mouse, 
pray  what  may  you  please  for  to  want  in  my 
house  ? 
says  the  mouse,  '  Mr  Miser,  pray  keep  yourself  quiet, 
you  are  safe  in  your  person,  your  purse  and  your  diet ; 
a  lodging  I  want,  which  even  you  may  afford, 
but  none  would  come  here  to  beg,  borrow  or  board.' 

C.  SMART 


S' 


137 1  THE  ROCK  OF  RUBIES  AND  THE  QUARRIE  OF  PEARLS 

OME  asked  me  where  the  rubies  grew; 
and  nothing  I  did  say, 
but  with  my  finger  pointed  to 

the  lips  of  Julia. 
Some  asked  how  pearls  did  grow  and  where; 

then  spoke  I  to  my  girle 
to  part  her  lips,  and  shewed  them  there 
the  quarelets  of  pearl 

R.   HERRICK 


V 


\y]%  CUPID  AND  THE  ROSES 

EN  US  a  garden  had  with  roses  decked, 
her  joy;  which  none  could  see  and  not  affe^; 
her  son  here  plucking  flowers  his  head  t'  adorn, 
pricked  his  white  finger  with  a  piercing  thorn; 
blood  from  his  hand,,  tears  dropping  from  his  eyes, 
to  his  fair  mother  running,  thus  he  cries; 
*Who  arm*d  the  rose  with  these  blood-thirsty  spears, 
'gainst  me  he  wars,  and  yet  my  colours  bears.' 

T.  STANLEY 
1373 

S  slow  our  ship  her  foamy  track 
against  the  wind  was  cleaving, 


A= 
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her  trembling  pennant  still  looked  back 

to  that  dear  Isle  'twas  leaving. 
So  loath  we  part  from  all  we  love, 

from  all  the  links  that  bind  us ; 
so  turn  our  hearts  as  on  we  rove 

to  those  weVe  left  behind  us. 

T.  MOORE 

1374  VERTUE 

WHAT  one  art  thou,  thus  in  tome  weede  yclad? 
Vertue,  in  price  whom  ancient  sages  hsui: 
why  poorely  clad?  for  fading  goods  past  care: 
why  double-faced?    I  marke  each  fortunes  rare: 
this  bridle  what?  mindes  rages  to  restraine: 
why  beare  you  tooles?   I  love  to  take  great  paine: 
why  wings?    I  teach  above  the  starres  to  flie: 
why  treade  you  death?   I  onely  cannot  die. 

T.  WYATT 

1375  ELEGY 

WHAT  can  atone,  O  ever-injured  shade, 
thy  fate  unpitied  and  thy  rites  unpaid? 
No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 
pleased  thy  pale  ghost  or  graced  thy  mournful  bier. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed, 
by  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed, 
by  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned, 
by  strangers  honoured,  and  by  strangers  mourned. 

A,  POPE 

1376  BEAUTY 

ET  us  use  it  whilst  we  may; 
snatch  those  joys  that  haste  away: 
earth  her  winter  coat  may  cast 
and  renew  her  beauty  past; 
but,  our  winter  come,  in  vain 
we  solicit  spring  again; 
and  when  our  furrows  snow  shall  cover, 
love  may  return,  but  never  lover. 

R.  FANSHAWE  y>i7W  Guarint 


V: 


1377  HYLVS 

^UI  dormire  paras,  no<fluma  silentia  noli 
quaerere  nee  strepitum  praetereuntis  aqiiae: 


Q 
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nee  volucrum,  nee  quos  edit  lyrzi  tinnula  cantus, 
quaeque  ^oporiferum  grana  papaver  habet; 

nee.  molli  te  crede  toro  nee  membra  fatig^, 
nee  dape  nee  sumpto  lumina  eonde  mero: 

ut  sopor  obrepat  non  expugnabilis,  audi, 
dum  eoram  populo  rhetorieatur,  Hylum. 

A.   JONSTON 
13^8    ADVERS.ITY  THE   TRUE  TEST  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

ALCUN  non  puo  saper  da  chi  sia  amato, 
L  quando  felice  in  su  la  rota  siede; 
pero  e'ha  i  veri,  e  i  finti  amici  a  lato, 
ehe  mostran  tutti  la  medesma  fede. 
Se  poi  si  cangia  in  tristo  il  lieto  stato, 
volta  la  turba  adulatriee  in  piede; 
e  quel  ehe  di  eor  ama,  riman  forte, 
ed  ama  il  suo  signor  dopo  la  morte. 

L.    ARIOSTO 
1279  INCOGNITA   NE   TVRBENT 

PARCE,  homo,  de  rebus  nimium  trepidare  caducis, 
nee  te  vestitils  eura  cibique  premat: 
vive  probus,  eoelique  memor:  nee  seire  labores, 

quid  ferat  hora  boni  erastina,  quidve  mali: 
ista  Deo  permitte;  etenim,  qui  lilia  vestit, 

qui  minimas  vigili  numine  pascit  aves, 
idem,  crede,  tibi  praebebit  rite  rogatus, 
quae  tibi  eonveniet  quamque  mereris  opem. 

1380 

COME,  shepherds,  follow  me! 
run  up  apaee  the  mountain! 
see !  loe  beside  the  fountain 
Love  laid  to  rest — how  sweetly  sleepeth^he! 
O  take  heed,  eome  not  nigh  him  I 
but  haste  we  hence  and  fly  him: 
and,  lovers,  dance  with  gladness— 
for,  while  Love  sleeps,  is  truce  with  care  and  sadness. 

138 I  SEGEN 


D 


U  bist  wie  eine  Blume 
so  hold  und  schdn  und  rein; 
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ich  schau  dich  an,  und  wehmuth 
SChleicht  mir  ins  Herzs  hinein. 
Mir  ist  als  ob  ich  die  Hande 
aufs  Haupt  dir  legen  soUte, 
betend,  das  Gott  dich  erhalte 
so  rein  und  schon  und  hold. 

H.   HEINE 
138^  CONTENT 

HOMELY  hearts  do  harbour  quiet, 
little  fear  and  mickle  solace: 
states  suspe<fl  their  bed  and  diet; 
fear  and  craft  do  haunt  the  palace. 

Little  would  I,  little  want  I ; 
where  the  mind  and  store  agreeth, 
smallest  comfort  is  not  scanty; 

least  he  longs  that  little  seeth. 

T.  LODGE 

1383  EPITAPH 

READER!  if  to  thy  bosom  cling  the  pain 
of  recent  sorrow  combated  in  vain ; 
or  if  thy  cherished  grief  hath  failed  to  thwart 
time  still  intent  on  his  insidious  part, 
lulling  the  mourner's  best  good  thoughts  asleep, 
pilfering  regrets  we  would,  but  cannot,  keep ; 
bear  with  him,  judge  him  gently,  who  makes  known 
his  bitter  loss  by  this  memorial  Stone; 
and  pray,  that  in  his  faithful  breast  the  grace 
of  resignation  find  a  hallowed  place. 

W.  WORDSWORTH 

1384  THE  SNOWDROP 

BENEATH  the  chilling  air  when  1  behold 
thee,  lovely  flower,  recline  thy  languid  head: 
when  I  behold  thee  drooping,  pale  and  cold, 
and  sorrowing  for  thy  vernal  sisters  dead; 
methinks  I  mark  in  thee  the  child  of  woe, 

exposed  to  hardship  from  his  earliest  birth, 
bending  beneath  the  wintry  storms  that  blow, 

his  only  portion  a"  rude  spot  of  earth ; 
yfet  sure,   like  thine,  meek  flow*r,  his  spring  draws 


near. 


and  Heaven's  sweet  sunshine  shall  inhale  each  tear. 

w.  SCROPE 
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1385  UPON  A  MAID  THA  T  DYED  THE  DA  V  SHE  WAS 

MARRVED 

THAT  mome  which  saw  me  made  a  bride 
the  evening  witnest  that  I  d/d: 
those  holy  lights,  wherewith  they  guide 
unto  the  bed  the  bashfull  bride, 
served  but  as  tapers  for  to  burne 
and  light  my  reliques  to  their  ume. 
This  epitaph,  which  here  you  see, 
supply'd  the  epithalamie. 

R.  HERRICK 

1386  TO  LAURELS 

AFUNERALL  stone, 
or  verse,  I  covet  none; 
but  onely  crave 
of  you,  that  I  may  have 
a  sacred  laurel  springing  from  my  grave: 
which  being  seen, 
blest  with  perpetuall  greene, 

may  grow  to  be 
not  so  much  called  a  tree, 
as  the  eternall  monument  of  me. 

R.   HERRICiC 

1 387    EPITAPH  OH  MISS  DR UMMOND  IN  BRODSIVORTH 

CHURCH,  YORKSHIRE 

HERE  sleeps  what  once  was  beauty,  once  was 
grace ; 

grace  that  with  tenderness  and  sense  combined 
to  form  that  harmony  of  soul  and  face, 

where  beauty  shines  the  mirror  of  the  mind. 
Such  was  the  maid  that  in  the  mom  of  youth, 

in  virgin  innocence,  in  nature's  pride, 
blest  with  each  art  that  owes  its  charm  to  truth, 

sunk  in  her  father's  fond  embrace  and  died. 
He  weeps.    Ol  venerate  the  holy  tear! 

faith  lends  her  aid  to  ease  af9i<flion's  losid: 
the  parent  mourns  his  child  upon  its  bier, 

the  Christian  yields  an  angel  to  his  God. 

W.  MASOM 
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1388  ON  AN  INFANT  WHO  DIED 

THOU  earnest  into  this  world  a  little  spy; 
where    all    things    that    could   please    the   ear 
and  eye 
were  set  before  thee;  but  thou  found'st  them  toys, 
and  flewest  with  scornful  smiles  to  eternal  joys: 
no  visage  of  grim  death  is  sent  to  affright 
thy  spotless  soul,  nor  darkness  blinds  thy  sight; 
but  lightsome  angels,  with  their  golden  wings, 
o'erspread  thy  cradle,  and  each  spirit  brings 
some  precious  balm,  for  heavenly  medicine  meet, 
to  make  the  separation  soft  and  sweet. 

SIR  J.   BEAUMONT 

1389 

WOULD  that  I  were  nigh  her, 
wherever  she  rest  or  rove! 
my  spirit  waves  as  a  spiral  fire 

in  a  viewless  wind  doth  move. 
Go  forth,  alone,  go  forth,  wild-wing*d  Desire, 

thou  art  the  bird  of  Jove, 
that  broodest  lone  by  the  Olympian  throne; 
and  strong  to  bear  the  thunders  which  destroy, 
or  fetch  the  ravisht,  flute-playing,  Phrygian  boy; 
go  forth,  across  the  world,  and  find  my  love! 


I 


D' 


O.   MEREDITH 
I3QO  EPITAPH  ON  MICHAEL  DRAYTON 

|0,  pious  marble,  let  thy  readers  know 
what  they,  and  what  their  children  owe 
to  Drayton's  name;  whose  sacred  dust 
we  recommend  unto  thy  trust. 
Prote<fl  his  memory,  and  preserve  his  story, 
remain  a  lasting  monument  of  his  glory. — 
And  when  thy  ruins  shall  disclaim 
to  be  the  treasurer  of  his  name ; 
his  name,  that  cannot  die,  shall  be 
an  everlasting  monument  to  thee. 

BEN  JONSON 
I39I  PART  II   §  32 
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1392 

GLAUCOPIS  forsakes  her  own, 
the  angry  gods  forget  us; 
but  yet  the  blue  streams  along 
wake  the  feet  of  the  silver  song; 
and  the  nightbird  wakes  the  moon, 
and  the  bees  in  the  blushing  noon 
haunt  the  heart  of  the  old  Hymettus : 
we  are  fallen  but  not  forlorn 
if  something  is  left  to  cherish: 
as  Love  was  the  earliest  bom, 
so  Love  is  the  last  to  perish. 

E.  BULWER  LYTTON 

1393  TRUTH  DELIVERED  FROM  THE  DUNGEON 

THREE  furies  fell,  which  turn  the  world  to  ruth, 
both  Envy,  Strife  and  Slander  here  appear; 
in  dungeon  dark  they  long  inclosed  Truth, 

but  Time  at  length  did  loose  his  daughter  dear, 
and  sets  aloft  that  sacred  lady  bright, 
who  things  long  hid  reveals,  and  brings  to  light. 

Though  Strife  make  fire,  though  Envy  eat  her  heart, 
the  innocent  though  Slander  rend  and  spoil: 

yet  Time  will  come,  and  take  this  lady's  part, 
and  break  her  bonds,  and  bring  her  foes  to  foiL 

Despair  not  then,  though  Truth  be  hidden  oft, 

because  at  length  she  shall  be  set  aloft. 

G.  WHITNEY 

ft  • 

1394  M.  LE  DUC  DE  NIVERNOIS  TO  MADAME  LA  MA- 
RESCHALEDE  MIREPOIX,  WHO  HAD  SENT  HIM  SOME 
VERSES  WITH  A  LOCK  OF  HER  GREY  HAIR 

QUOn  vous  parlez  de  cheveuz  blancs? 
laissons,  laissons  courir  le  terns: 
que  nous  importe  son  ravage? 
Les  tendres  ccEurs  en  sont  exempts, 
les  amours  sont  toujours  enfans, 
et  les  graces  sont  de  tout  age. 

Pour  moi,  Themire,  je  le  sens, 

je  suis  toujours  dans  men  printems, 
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quand  je  vous  offre  mon  homage ; 
si  je  n'avais  que  dix-huit  ans, 
je  pouvais  aimer  plus  long-temps, 

mais  non  pas  aimer  d'avantage. 

1395  THE   TRIUMPH  OVER  DEATH 

CLARA    ducum    soboles,    superis    nova    sedibus 
hospes, 

clausit  inoffenso  tramite  pura  diem: 
dotibus  ornavit,  superavit  moribus  ortum, 

omnibus  una  prior,  par  fuit  una  sibi: 
lux  genus  ingenio,  generi  lux  inclyta  virtus, 

virtutisque  fuit  mens  generosa  decus : 
mors  muta  at  properata  dies  orbumque  relinquit 

prolem  matre,  virum  conjuge,  flore  genus, 
occidit,  ast  alium  tulit  hie  occasus  in  ortum, 

vivit  ad  occiduas  non  reditura  vices. 


R.  SOUTHWELL 


1396  VENUS  TO  PARIS 


IN  hell  there  is  a  tree 
where   once  a  day  do   sleep   the   souls   of  false 

forsworen  lovers, 
with  open  hearts,   and  there  about  in  swarms  the 

number  hovers 
of  poor  forsaken  ghosts,  whose  wings  from  off  this 

tree  do  beat    • 
round    drops    of  fiery    Phlegethon   to    scorch    false 

hearts  with  heat. 
This  pain  did  Venus  and  her  son  entreat  the  prince 

of  hell 
t'  impose  to  such  as  faithless  were  to  such  as  lov'd 

them  well. 
And  therefore  this,  my  lovely  boy,  fair  Venus  doth 

advise  thee, 
be  true  and   stedfast   in  thy  love,  beware  thou  do 

disguise  thee: 
for  he  that  makes  but  love  a  jest,  when  pleaseth 

him  to  start, 
shall  feel  those  fiery  water-drops  consume  his  faith- 
less heart. 

C.   PEELE 
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1^97  DE  CUPIDINE  ET  H  YELL  A 

F.LORENTES  dum  forte  vagans  mea  Hydla  per 
hortos 

texit  odoratis  lilia  cana  rosis: 
ecce  rosas  inter  latitantem  invenit  Amorem; 

et  simul  annexis  floribus  implicuit: 
lu^latur  primo:  et  contra  nitentibus  alis 

indomitus  tentat  solvere  vincla  puer : 
mox  ubi  la<H;eolas  et  dignas  matre  papillas 

vidit  et  ora  ipsos  nata  movere  deos: 
impositosque  comae  ambrosios  ut  sensit  odores, 

quosque  legit  diti  messe  beatus  Arabs: 
I,  dixit,  mea,  quaere  novum  tibi,  mater,  Amorem; 

imperio  sedes  haec  erit  apta  meo. 

A.  NAVGERIVS 

1398      TO  A  LADY  WITH  A  PRESENT  OF  A  PAIR  OF 

DRINKING-GLASSES 

FAIR  Empress  of  the  Poet's  soul, 
and  Queen  of  Poetesses; 
Clarinda,  take  this  little  boon, 
this  humble  pair  of  glasses. 

And  fill  them  high  with  generous  juice, 

as  generous  as  your  mind; 
and  pledge  me  in  the  generous  toast — 

*  The  whole  of  human  kind ! ' 

'To  those  who  love  us!* — second  fill; 

but  not  to  those  whom  we  love; 
lest  we  love  those  who  love  not  us! 

a  third — ^*To  thee  and  me  love!' 


R.   BURNS 


1399 

GEKOMMEN  ist  der  Maye, 
die  Blumen  und  Baume  bliihn, 
und  durch  des  Himmels  Blaue 
die  rosigen  Wolken  ziehn. 

Die  Nachtigallen  singen 
herab  aus  der  laubigen  Hoh', 
die  weissen  Lammer  springen 
am  weichen,  griinen  Klee. 
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Ich  kann  nicht  singen  und  springen, 

ich  liege  krank  im  Grass; 

ich  hore  femes  Klingen, 

mir  traumt,  ich  weiss  nicht  was, 

H.   HEINE 
1400  EUTHANASIA 

WHEN  Time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring 
the  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead, 
oblivion!  may  thy  languid  wing 
wave  gently  o*er  my  dying  bed! 

No  band  of  friends  or  heirs  be  there, . 

to  weep  or  wish  the  coming  blow; 
jio  maiden,  with  dishevelPd  hair, 

to  feel,  or  feign,  decorous  woe. 

But  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth, 

with  no  officious  mourners  near: 
I  would  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth, 

nor  startle  friendship  with  a  tear. 


LORD  BYRON 


I40I 


VISSA  teco  son  io  molti  e  molt'  anni, 
con  quale  amor  tu  '1  sa,  fedel  consorte  I 
poi  recise  il  mib  fil  la  giusta  morte, 
e  mi  sottrasse  alii  mondanf  inganni. 
Se  lieta  io  goda  ne  i  beati  scanni, 
ti  g^uro  che'l  morir  non  mi  fu  forte; 
se  non  pensando  alia  tua  cruda  sorte, 
e  che  sol  ti  lasciar|i  in  tante  affanni. 
Ma  la  virtti  che  'n  te  dal  ciel  riluce, 
al  passar  questo  abisso  oscuro  e  cieco, 
spero  che  ti  sark  maestra  e  duce. 
Non  pianger  piu,  ch'  io  sar6  sempre  teco, 
e  bella  e  viva,  al  fin  della  tua  luce, 
venir  vedrai  me,  e  rimenarten  meco  ! 

A.  S.  SANNAZARO 
1 4c  3  LA  FEUILLE 

*T^E  ta  tige  detach^e, 
JL^  pauvre  feuille  dess^ch^e, 
ou  vas  tu?*  'Je  n*en  sais  rien; 
Torage  a  bris^  le  ch^ne 
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qui  seul  etait  mon  soutien; 
de  son  inconstante  haleine 
le  zephyr  ou  Faquilon 
depuis  ce  jour  me  prom^ne 
de  la  foret  k  la  plaine, 
de  la  montagne  au  vaUon. 
Je  vais  ou  le  vent  me  m^ne, 
sans  me  plaindre  cm  m'effrayer; 
je  vais  ou  va  toute  chose^ 
ou  va  la  feuille  de  rose, 
et  la  feuille  de  laurien' 

V.  A.  ARNAULT 

1403  ON  THE  DBA  TH  OF  A  RARE  INFANT  SIX 

YEARS  OLD 

WIT^S  perfedlion,  Beauty's  wonder, 
Nature's  pride,  the  Graces'  treasure^ 
Virtue's  life,  his  friend's  sole  pleasure, 
this  cold  marble  stone  lies  under, 
which  is  often  moist  with  tears 
for  such  loss  in  such  young  years. 

Lovely  Boy,  thou  art  not  dead, 
but  from  earth  to  heaven  fled; 
for  base  earth  was  far  unfit 
for  such  beauty,  grace,  and  wit 

Thou,  alive  on  earth,  sweet  Boy, 
hadst  an  angel's  wit  and  face; 
and,  now  dead,  thou  dost  enjoy 
in  high  heaven  an  angel's  place. 

F.  DAVISON 

1404  PART  I  §§  266,  268,  332 

1405  AN  EPITAPH  ON  THE  ADMIRABLE  DRAMATIC 

POET,  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

WHAT  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honoured 
bones, 
the  labour  of  an  age  in  pil^d  stones? 
or  that  his  hallowed  reliques  should  be  hi(f 
under  a  star-y-pointing  pyramid? 
dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 
what  needst  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name? 
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Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment, 

hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument 

For  whilst,  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art, 

thy  easy  numbers  flow;  and  that  each  heart, 

hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 

those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took, 

then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 

dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving; 

and  so  sepdlchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 

that  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

J.  MILTOK 

1406    ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  FOUNTAIN,  FORMING  A  COLD 

BATH 

FOUNTAIN,  that  sparkiest  through  the  shady  place, 
making  a  soft  sad  murmur  o'er  the  stones 
that  strew  thy  lucid  way!    Oh,  if  some  guest 
should  haply  wander  near,  with  slow  disease 
smitten,  may  thy  cold  springs  the  rose  of  health 
bring  back,  and  the  quick  lustre  to  his  eye! 
the  ancient  oaks  that  on  thy  margin  wave, 
the  song  of  birds,  and  through  the  rocky  cave 
the  clear  stream  gushing,  their  according  sounds 
should  mingle,  and  like  some  strange  music,  steal 
sadly,  yet  soothing,  o'er  his  aching  breast. 
And  thou  pale  exile  from  thy  native  shore, 
here  drink,  (O  couldst  thou!  as  of  Lethe's  stream!) 
nor  friends,  nor  bleeding  country,  nor  the  views 
of  hills  or  streams  beloved,  nor  vesper's  bell, 
heard  in  the  twilight  vale,  remember  more! 

W.  L.  BOWLES 


N 


1407  MA  Y 

OW  May  with  life  and  music 
the  blooming  valley  fills, 
and  rears  her  tender  arches 

o'er  all  the  little  rills. 
The  minstrel  bird  of  evening 

comes  back  on  joyous  wings, 
and,  like  the  harp's  soft  murmur, 

is  heard  the  gush  of  springs; 
the  rugged  trees  are  mingling 
their  flowery  sprays  in  love, 
F.  s.    m  36 
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the  ivy  climbs  the  laurel 
to  clasp  the  boughs  above — ^ 

they  change;  but  thou  Lisena 
art  cold,  when  I  complain: 

why  to  this  lover  only 
does  Spring  return  in  vain  ? 


W.  C.   BRYANT 


I 


1408 

N  going  to  my  lonely  bed, 
as  one  that  would  have  slept, 
I  heard  a  wife  sing  to  her  child, 

that  long  had  moaned  and  wept. 
She  sighed  sore  and  sang  full  sweet 

to  lull  the  babe  to  rest, 
that  would  not  cease,  but  cried  the  more 

upon  its  mother's  breast. 
She  was  full  weary  of  her  watch, 

and  grieved  with  her  child; 
she  rocked  it  and  rated  it, 

till  that  on  her  it  smiled. 
Then  did  she  say,  "Now  have  I  found 

this  proverb  true  to  prove: 
*  The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends 

renewing  is  of  love.* " 


N 


1409 

O  more,  ye  warbling  birds,  rejoice, 
of  all  that  cheered  the  plain: 
echo  alone  preserves  her  voice, 

and  she — repeats  my  pain. 
Where'er  my  love-sick  limbs  I  lay, 

to  shun  the  rushing  wind, 
its  busy  murmur  seems  to  say, 

'She  never  will  be  kind!' 
The  Naiads,  o'er  their  frozen  urns, 

in  icy  chains  repine; 
and  each  in  sullen  silence  mourns 

her  freedom  lost,  like  mine! 
Soon  will  the  sun's  returning  rays 

the  cheerless  frost  control; 
when  will  relenting  Delia  chase 

the  winter  of  my  soul.? 

W.  SHENSTONE 
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1410     **^0  HAZ  PAJAROS  OVANO  EN  LOS  NIDOS  DE 

A  NT  A  NO  * 

THE  sun  is  bright,  the  sky  is  clear, 
the  darting  swallows  soar  and  sing, 
and  from  the  stately  elms  I  hear 

the  blue-bird  prophesying  Spring. 
All  things  are  new;— the  buds,  the  leaves, 

that  gild  the  elm-tree's  nodding  crest, — 
and  even  the  nest  beneath  the  eaves; — 

there  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest  1 
Maiden  that  reads't  this  simple  rhyme, 

enjoy  thy  youth,  it  will  not  stay; 
enjoy  the  fragrance  of  thy  prime, 

for  oh!   it  is  not  always  May: 
enjoy  the  Spring  of  Love  and  Youth, 

to  some  good  angel  leave  the  rest; 
for  Time  will  teach  thee  soon  the  truth. 

There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest! 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW 
141 1  ■  SPEAK  GENTLY 

SPEAK  gently!  it  is  better  far 
to  rule  by  love  than  fear; 
speak  gently! — let  not  harsh  words  mar 
the  good  we  might  do  here. 

Speak  gently  to  the  little  child, 

its  love  be  sure  to  gain; 
lead  it  to  God  in  accents  mild; — 

it  may  not  long  remain. 

Speak  gently  to  the  young,  for  they 

will  have  enough  to  bear; 
pass  through  this  life  as  best  they  may, 

they'll  find  it  full  of  care. 

Speak  gently  to  the  aged  one, 

grieve  not  the  care-worn  heart; 
his  course  in  life  is  nearly  run, 

let  such  in  peace  depart. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring, — know 

they  may  have  toiled  in  vain; 
perchance  unkindness  made  them  so, 

oh!  win  them  back  again! 

36—2 
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141 3  A    WINTER  PIECE 

IT  was   a  winter's   evening 
and  fast  came  down  the  snow; 
and  keenly  o'er  the  wide  heath 

the  bitter  blast  did  blow; 
when  a  damsel  all  forlorn, 

quite  bewildered  in  her  way, 
prest  her  baby  to  her  bosom 
and  sadly  thus  did  say: 

*0  cruel  was  my  father, 

that  shut  his  door  on  me; 
and  cruel  was  my  mother, 

that  such,  a  sight  could  see ; 
and  cruel  is  the  wintry  wind, 

that  chills  my  heart  with  cold: 
but  crueller  than  all,  the  lad 

that  left  my  love  for  gold. 

*  Hush  !  hush  1  my  lovely  baby, 

and  warm  thee  in  my  breast; 
ah !  little  thinks  thy  father, 

how  sadly  we're  distrest: 
for  cruel  as  he  is, 

did  he  know  but  how  we  fare, 
he'd  shield  us  in  his  arms 

from  this  bitter  piercing  air, 

'  Cold,  cold,  my  dearest  jewel ! 

thy  little  life  is  gone: 
O  let  my  tears  revive  thee, 

so  warm   that  trickle  down; 
my  tears  that  gush  so  warm, 

oh !  they  freeze  before  they  fall ; 
ah  !  wretched,  wretched  mother ! 

thou'rt  now  bereft  of  alL" 

Then  down  she  sunk  despairing, 

upon  the  drifted  snow; 
and,  wrung  with  killing  anguish, 

lamented  loud  her  woe: 
she  kissed  her  baby's  pale  lips, 

and  laid  it  by  her  side ; 
then  cast  her  eyes  to  heaven; 

then  bowed  her  head,  and  died. 
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BENEATH    those  nigged    elms,    that   yew-tree's 
shade, 
where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 
each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
the  rude  Forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn, 
the  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 
the  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
no  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  bla:Jing  hearth  shall  bum, 
or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care: 
no  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  the  sickle  yield, 
their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke; 
how  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield! 
how  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
their  sober  wishes  never  learnt  to  stray; 
along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 
they  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

T.  GRAY 
1414  THE   GRASSHOPPER 

OH  thou  that  swing'st  upon  the  waving  hair 
of  some  well-filled  oaten  beard, 
drunk  every  night  with  a  delicious  tear 
dropp'd  thee  from  heaven,  where  now  thou  'rt  rear'd* 

The  joys  of  earth  and  air  are  thine  entire, 

that  with  thy  feet  and  wings  dost  hop  and  fly: 

and,  when  thy  poppy  works,  thou  dost  retire 
to  thy  carv'd  acorn-bed  to  lie. 

Up  with  the  day,  the  sun  thou  welcom'st  then, 
sport*st  in  the  gilt-plats  of  his  beams, 

and  all  these  merry  days  mak'st  merry  men, 
thyself,  and  melancholy  streams. 

But  ah,  the  sickle!  golden  ears  are  cropped; 
Ceres  and  Bacchus  bid  good  night; 
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sharp  frosty  fingers  all  your  flow'rs  have  top'd, 
and  what  scythes  spared,  winds  shave  off  quite. 

Poor  verdant  fool!  and  now,  green  ice,  thy  joys 
large  and  as  lasting  as  thy  perch  of  grass, 

bid  us  lay  in  'gainst  winter,  rain,  and  poise 
their  floods  with  an  overflowing  glass. 

R.  LOVELACE 


o 


141 5  FORSWORN  FOR  LOVE 

|N  a  day,  (alack  the  day!) 
Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 
spied  a  blossom,  passing  fair, 
playing  in  the  wanton  air; 
through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 
all  unseen,  'gan  passage  find; 
that  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
wished  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow; 
air,  would  I  might  triumph  so! 
But,  alack,  my  hand  is  sworn, 
ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn: 
vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet; 
youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet: 
do  not  call  it  sin  in  me, 
that  I  am  forsworn  for  thee: 
thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear, 
Jimo  but  an  Ethiope  were; 
and  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
turning  mortal  for  thy  love. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

1416  HAROLD  THE  DAUNTLESS 

*OHE  may  be  fair,'  he  sang,  *but  yet 
O      far  fairer  have  I  seen 
than  she,  for  all  her  locks  of  jet, 

and  eyes  so  dark  and  sheen. 
Were  I  a  Danish  knight  in  arms, 

as  one  day  I  may  be, 
my  heart  should  own  no  foreign  charms — 

a  Danish  maid  for  me. 

*I  love  my  father's  Northern  land, 
where  the  dark  pine  trees  grow, 
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and  the  bold  Baltic's  echoing  strand 

looks  o'er  each  grassy  oe: 
I  love  to  mark  the  lingering  sun, 

from  Denmark  loath  to  go, 
and  leaving  on  the  billows  bright, 
to  cheer  the  short-lived  summer-night, 

a  path  ^f  ruddy  glow. 

*But  most  the  Northern  maid  I  love, 

with  breast  like  Denmark's  snow, 
and  form  as  fair  as  Denmark's  pine, 
who  loves  with  purple  heath  to  twine 

her  locks  of  sunny  glow; 
and  sweetly  blend  that  shade  of  gold 

with  the  cheek's  rosy  hue, 
and  Faith  might  for  her  mirror  hold 

that  eye  of  matchless  blue. 

'Tis  hers  the  manly  sports  to  love 

that  southern  maidens  fear, 
to  bend  the  bow  by  stream  and  grove, 

and  lift  the  hunter's  spear: 
she  can  her  chosen  champion's  flight 

with  eye  undazzled  see, 
clasp  him  vidlorious  from  the  strife, 
or  on  his  corpse  yield  up  her  life — 

a  Danish  maid  for  me!' 

SIR  w.  SCOTT 


141 7  A   WEDDING  SONG 

COME  up  the  broad  river,  the  Thames,  my  Dane, 
my  Dane  with  the  beautiful  eyes! 
thousands  and  thousands  await  thee  full  fain, 

and  talk  of  the  winds  and  skies ; 
fear  not  from  folk  and  from  country  to  part, 

O,  I  swear  it  is  wisely  done; 
for  (I  said)  I  will  bear  me  by  thee,  sweetheart, 
as  becometh  my  father's  son. 

Great  London  was  shouting  as  I  went  down; 

'  She  is  worthy,*  1  said,  '  of  this ; 
what  shall  I  give  who  have  promised  a  crown? 

O,  first  I  will  give  her  a  kiss.' 
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So  I  kissed  her  and  brought  her,  my  Dane,  my  Dane, 
through  the  waving  wonderful  crowd; 

thousands  and  thousands,  they  shouted  amain 
like  mighty  thunders  and  loud. 

And  they  said :  *  He  is  young,  the  lad  we  love, 

the  heir  of  the  Isles  is  young; 
how  we  deem  of  his  mother,  and  one  gone  above^ 

can  neither  be  said  nor  sung.j 
He  brings  us  a  pledge — ^he  will  do  his  part 

with  the  best  of  his  race  and  name:* 
and  I  will,  for  I  look  to  live,  sweetheart, 

as  may  suit  with  my  mother's  fame. 

JEAN  INGELOW 


E' 


141 8  SAMELA 

IKE  to  Diana  in  her  summer  weed, 

girt  with  a  crimson  robe  of  brightest  dye, 

goes  fair  Samda; 

whiter  than  be  the  flocks  that  straggling  feed, 
when  washed  by  Arethusa  faint  they  lie, 

is  fair  Samda; 

as  fair  Aurora  in  her  morning  grey, 
decked  with  the  ruddy  glister  of  her  love, 

is  ^Eur  Samela; 

like  lovely  Thetis  on  a  calmed  day, 

whenas  her  brightness  Neptune's  fancy  move, 

shines  fair  Samela; 

her  tresses  gold,  her  eyes  like  glassy  streams, 
her  teeth  are  pearl,  the  breasts  are  ivory 

of  ^r  Samda; 

her  cheeks,  like  rose  and  lily  yield  forth  gleams, 
her  brows'  bright  arches  framed  of  ebony; 

thus  fair  Samela; 

passeth  fair  Venus  in  her  bravest  hue, 
and  Juno  in  the  shew  of  majesty, 

for  she^s  Samela; 

Pallas  in  wit,  all  three,  if  you  will  view, 
for  beauty,  wit,  and  matchless  dignity 

yield  to  Samda. 

R.  GREENE 
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NOW  each  Creature  joys  the  other, 
passing  happy  days  and  hours: 
one  bird  reports  unto  another, 

in  the  fail  of  silver  showers; 
whilst  the  earth,  our  common  mother, 

hath  her  bosom  deck'd  with  flowers: 
whilst  the  greatest  torch  of  Heaven, 

with  bright  rays  warms  Flora!s  lap; 
making  nights  and  days  both  even, 

chearing  plants  with  fresher  sap: 
my  field  of  flowers  quite  bereaven 

wants  refresh  of  better  hap. 
Echo,  daughter  of  the  air, 

(babbling  guest  of  rocks  and  hills,) 
knows  the  name  of  my  fierce  fair, 

and  sounds  the  accents  of  my  ills. 
Each  thing  pities  my  despair, 

whilst  that  she  her  lover  kills: 
whilst  that  she  (O  cruel  Maid!) 

doth  me  and  my  love  despise; 
my  life's  flourish  is  decayed, 

that  depended  on  her  eyes: 
but  her  will  must  be  obeyed; 

and  well  he  ends,  for  love  who  dies. 

S.  DANIEL 


1420  THE  EXEQUIES 

DRAW  near, 
you  Lovers  that  complain 
of  Fortune  or  Disdain, 
and  to  my  ashes  lend  a  tear; 
melt  the  hard  marble  with  your  groans, 
and  soften  the  relentless  stones, 
whose  cold  embraces  the  sad  subjeifl  hide, 
of  all  Love's  cruelties  and  Beauty's  pride! 


No  verse, 
no  epicedium  bring, 
nor  peaceful  requiem  sing, 
to  charm  the  terrors  of  my  hearse ; 
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no  profane  numbers  must  flow  near 
the  sacred  silence  that  dwells  here. 
Vast  griefs  are  dumb;  softly,  oh,  softly  mourn, 
lest  you  disturb  the  peace  attends  my  urn. 

Yet  strew 
upon  my  dismal  grave 
such  offerings  as  you  have, 
forsaken  cypress  and  sad  yew; 
for  kinder  flowers  can  take  no  birth, 
or  growth,  from  such  unhappy  earth. 
Weep  only  o'er  my  dust,  and  say.  Here  lies 
to  Love  and  Fate  an  equal  sacrifice. 

T.  STANLEY 


1421  THE  RUINS  OF  BABYLON' 

SUCH  are  the  visions  green  and  sweet 
that  o!er  the  wistful  fancy  fleet 
in  Asia's  sea-like  plain, 
where  slowly,  round  his  isles  of  sand^ 
Euphrates  through  the  lonely  land 
winds  towards  the  pearly  main. 

Slumber  is  there,  but  not  of  rest ; 
there  her  forlorn  and  weary  nest 

the  famished  hawk  has  found, 
the  wild  dog  howls  at  fall  of  night, 
the  serpent's  rustling  coils  affright 

the  traveller  on  his  round* 

What  shapeless  form  half  lost  on  high, 
half  seen  against  the  evening  sky, 

seems  like  a  ghost  to  glide, 
and  watch,  from  Babel's  crumbling  heap, 
where  in  her  shadow,  fast  asleep, 

lies  fall'n  imperial  Pride? 

With  half  closed  eye  a  lion  there 
is  basking  in  his  noontide  lair, 

or  prowls  in  twilight  gloom. 
The  golden  city's  king  he  seems, 
such  as  in  old  prophetic  dreams 

sprang  from  rough  ocean's  womb. 
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But  where  are  now  his  eagle  wings, 
that  sheltered  erst  a  thousand  kings, 

hiding  the  glorious  sky 
from  half  the  nations,  till  they  own 
no  holier  name,  no  mightier  throne? 

That  vision  is  gone  by. 

J.  KEBLE 


143a  TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE 

FOND  lonely  bird,  the  friend  of  darkling  night, 
that    shunn'st   the    noise   of  men,— the  sun's 
bright  ray, 
at  thy  soft  plaint,  enchanted  with  delight, 

the  moon's  pale  car  halts  in  her  midnight  way; 
the  winds  their  blustering  cease ;  the  bird's  glad  train 

crouched  in  deep  silence  cease  their  melody; 
while  I,  attendant  on  that  sweet  sad  strain, 
in  fancy  hear  each  Muse,  each  Grace,  in  thee. 


1423   ON  THE  DEATH  OF  LORD  BYRON  IN  GREECE 

NOT  length  of  life, — not  an  illustrious  birth 
rich  with  the  noblest  blood  of  all  the  earth ; 
nought  can  avail,  save  deeds  of  high  emprize, 
our  mortal  being  to  immortalize. — 
Sweet  child  of  song,  thou  sleepest;  ne'er  again 
shall  swell  the  notes  of  thy  melodious  strain : 
yet,  with  thy  country  wailing  o'er  thy  urn, 
Pallas,  the  Muse,  Mars,  Greece  and  Freedom  mourn. 


1424 


ON  NAPOLEON 

HERE  I,  who  Philip's  son  surpassed  in  war, 
and  harnessed  vidlory,  struggling,  to  my  car. 
Napoleon, — proof  of  Fortune's  fickle  turn, 
lie  on  this  rock,  without  a  friend  or  urn. 
Shout,  despots,  at  your  triumphs — 'Tis  but  vain: 
high  towers  my  Estgle  yet  and  scents  the  slain. 
What  needs  a  monument? — Pile  on  my  tomb 
the  Pyramids,  Vienna,  Moscow,  Rome. 
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1425  ON  THE  STATUE  OF  APOLLO    ' 

TO  THE  SCULPTOR 

IF  that  Prometheus  stole  the  fire  divine, 
what  was  his  daring  when  compared  with  thine  ?- 
He  did  but  warm  to  life  the  senseless  clod, 
but  thou  hast  made  the  marble  seem  a  God;— 
a  present  God!  as  on  that  form  I  gaze, 
a  present  God!  I  cry,  in  wild  amaze: 
fresh  from  the  triumph,  glorying  in  his  might, 
the  all-conquering  Archer,  lord  of  heat  and  light, 
Apollo's  self,  confest  before  our  eyes, 
bounds  on  the  base,  new-lighted  from  the  skies. 

1426  LE  SOUPIR 

ET  ou  vas  tu,  petit  soupir, 
que  j'ai  oui  si  doulcement? 
t'en  vas-tu  mettre  k  saguement 
quelque  pauvre  amoureux  martir? 
vien-9a,  dymoi  tout,  sans  mentir,    ' 
ce  que  tu  as  en  pensement 

et  oil  vas  tu,  petit  soupir, 

que  j'ai  oui  si  doulcement? 
Dieu  te  conduye  k  son  ddsir, 
et  te  ram^ne  k  sauvement: 
mais  je  te  re^uiers  humblement 
que  ne  faces  ime  mourir, 
et  ou  vas  tu,  petit  soupir, 

que  j'ai  oui  si  doulcement? 


FRANE 


1427  ON  AN  INFANT 

A,  'T*0  the  dark  and  silent  tomb 

JL    soon  I  hasted  from  the  womb: 
scarce  ^e  dawn  of  life  began 
ere  I  measured  out  my  span — 
I  no  smiling  pleasures  knew; 
I  no  gay  delights  could  view; 
joyless  sojourner  was  I 
only  born  to  weep  and  die. 

B,  Happy  infant,  early  blest! 
rest  in  peaceful  slumber,  rest; 
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early  i^scued  from  the  cares 
which  increase  with  growing  years ; 
no  delights  are  worth  thy  stay, 
smiling  as  they  seem  and  gay; 
short  and  sickly  are  they  all, 
hardly  tasted  ere  they  pall. 
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1428  LOVE 

LOVE,  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  heaven, 
-*  anfl  grand  fomenter  of  Olympian  feuds, 
^     was  banished  from  the  synod  qf  the  gods : 
they  drove  him  down  to  earth  at  the  expence 
of  us  poor  mortals,  and  curtailed  his  wings 
to  spoil  his  soaring  and  secure  themselves 
from  his  annoyance.     Selfish,  hard  decree! 
for  ever  since  he  roams  the  unquiet  world, 
the  tyrant  and  despoiler  of  mankind. 

R.   CUMBERLAND 

1429  CHRISTOPHER  SLY 

WHAT,  would  you  make  me  mad?  Am  not  I 
Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's  son  of  Burton-Heath ; 
by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by  trans- 
mutation a  bear-herd,  and  now  by  present  profession 
a  tinker.^  Ask  Marion  Hacket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of 
Wincot,  if  she  know  me  not:  if  she  say  I  am  not 
fourteen  pence  in  her  score  for  sheer  ale,  score  me 
up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom.  What!  I 
am  not  bestraught. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 


1430  DEATH  NEVER    WELCOME 

H,  good  my  master,  you  may  sigh  for  death, 
and  call  amain  upon  him  to  release  you, 
but  will  you  bid  him  welcome  when  he  comes? 
Not  you.     Old  Charon  has  a  stubborn  task 


A' 
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to  tug  you  to  his  wherry,  and  dislodge  you 
from  your  rich  tables,  when  your  hour  is  come: 
I  muse  the  gods  send  not  a  plague  amongst  you, 
a  good,  brisk,  sweeping,  epidemic  plague: 
there's  nothing  else  can  make  you  all  inmiortal. 

R.    CUMBERLAND 


I 


'M  peppered: 

I  was  in  the  midst  of  all,  and  banged  of  all  hands : 
they  made  an  anvil  of  my  head;  it  rings  yet; 
never  so  threshed.    Do  you  call  this  fame?  I  have 

famed  it ; 
I  have  got  immortal  fame;  but  PU  no  more  on't: 
I'll  no  such  scratching  saint  to  serve  hereafter. 
O'  my  conscience,  I  was  killed  above  twenty  times; 
and  yet,  I  know  not  what  a  devil's  in  it, 
I  crawled  away,  and  lived  again  stilL     I  am  hurt 

plaguily. 

143  5&  BAPTISTA'-HOR  TENSIO 

Bap,  T  TOW  now,  my  friend!   why  dost  thou  look  so 
n.     pale? 

Hor  For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 

Bap,  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  musician? 

Hor,  I  think,  she'll  sooner  prove  a  soldier: 
iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 

Bap,  Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the  lute? 

Hor,  Why,  no,  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets, 
and  bowed  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering, 
when  with  a  most  impatient,  devilish  spirit, 
'frets,  cal^  you  these?'  quoth  she,  'I'll  fume  with 

them :' 
and  with  that  word  she  struck  me  on  the  head, 
and  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 
1433  KATHARINE— GRUMIO 

K,      T   PRYTHEE  go,  and  get  me  some  repast; 
-L   I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 
G,      What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot? 
K,     'Tis  passing  good:  I  prythee  let  me  have  it. 
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G,      I  fear,  'tis  too  choleric  a  meat. 

How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  broiled? 
K,      I  like  it  well:  good  Gnimio,  fetch  it  me. 
G,      I  cannot  tell;  I  fear  'tis  choleric. 

What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef,  and  mustard? 
K,     A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 
G,      Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 
K,     Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard  rest. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
1434 

INCERTUM  est,  quid  agam:  quia  praeter  spem, 
atque  incredibile  hoc  mi  obtigit: 
ita  sum  irritatus,  animum  ut  nequeam  ad  cogitan- 

dum  instituere. 
Quamobrem  omnes,  cum  secundae  res  sunt  maxume, 

tum  maxume 
meditari  secum  oportet,  quo  padlo  advorsam  aerum- 

nam  ferant: 
pericla,  damna,  exilia  peregre  rediens  semper  cogitet, 
aut  fili  peccatum,  aut  uxoris   mortem,  aut  morbum 

filiae : 
communia  esse  haec ;  ne  quid  horum  unquam  accidat 

animo  novum, 
quicquid  praeter  spem  eveniat,  omne  id  deputare  esse 

in  lucro. 

T.  M.  PLAVTVS. 


Q 


1435    FATHERS  INCONSIDERATE  TO  THEIR  SONS 

UAM  iniqui  sunt  patres  in  omnis  adolescentes 
iudices ! 
qui  aequom  esse   censent,   nos  iam  a  pueris   illico 

nasci  senes: 
neque  illarum  affines  esse  rerum,  quas  fert  adoles- 

centia: 
ex  sua  libidine  moderantur,  nunc  quae  est,  non  quae 

olim  fuit. 
Mihi  si  unquam  filius  erit,  nae  ille  facili  me  utetur 

patre : 
nam  et  cognoscendi  et  ignoscendi  dabitur  peccatis 

locus ; 
non  ut  meus,   qui  mihi   per   alium  ostendit  suam 

sententiam. 
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Perii!    is    mihi,    ubi    adbibit   plus    paulo,    sua  quae 

narrat  facinora? 
Nunc   ait,    periculum   ex    aliis    facito,   tibi    quod   ex 

usu  siet: 
astutus:   nae  ille  haud  scit,   quam  mihi  nunc  surdo 

narret  fabulam. 

P.  TERENTIVS   AFER 


1436  PAULO— SLAVE-MERCHANT 

P.      Al  7HAT  can  he  do? 

VV    ^.    Why  anything  that's  ill, 
and  never  blush  at  it:  he's  so  true  a  thief, 
that  he'll  steal  from  himself,  and  think  he  has  got 

by  it. 
He  stole  out  of  his  mother's  belly»  being  an  infant ; 
and  from  a  lousy  nurse  he  stole  his  nature, 
from  a  dog  his  look,  and  from  an  ape  his  nimbleness ; 
he  will  look  in  your  face  and  pick  your  pockets, 
rob  ye  the  most  wise  rat  of  a  cheese-paring; 
there,  where  a  cat  will  go  in,  he  will  follow, 
his  body  has  no  back-bone.     Now  if  any  of  you 
be  given  to  the  excellent  art  of  lying, 
behold,  before  you  here,  the  master-piece! 

p.   MASSINGER 


1437  THE  SOLDIER'S  LIFE 

WHAT  slave  would  bo  a  soldier,  to  be  censured 
by  such  as  ne'er  saw  danger.^  to  have  our  pay, 
our  worths  and  merits,  balanced  in  the  scale 
of  base  moth-eaten  peace  .^     I  have  had  wounds 
would  have  made  all  this  bench  faint  and  look  pale, 
but  to  behold  them  searched.    They  lay  their  heads 
on  their  soft  pillows,  pore  upon  their  bags, 
grow  fat  with  laziness  and  resty  ease ; 
and  us,  that  stand  betwixt  them  and  disaster, 
they  will  not  spare  a  drachma.    O!  my  soldiers, 
before  you  want,  I'll  sell  my  small  possessions, 
even  to  my  skin,  to  help  you ;  plate  and  jewels, 
all  shall  be  yours.     Men  that  are  men  indeed, 
the  earth  shall  find,  the  sun  and  air  must  feed. 

J.  WEBSTER 

F.  S.    Ill  37 
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1438  SPUNGIUS—HIRCIUS 

S,  T  SEE  the  beginning  of  my  end,  for  I  am  almost 
X     starved. 

//,     So  am  not  I ;  but  I  am  more  than  famished. 

■5*.  All  the  members  in  my  body  are  in  a  rebellion  one 
against  another. 

//»  So  are  mine;  and  nothing  but  a  cook,  being  a  con- 
stable, can  appease  then:>,  presenting  to  my  nose,  in- 
stead of  his  painted  staff,  a  spit  full  of  roast  meat. 

S,  But  in  this  rebellion,  what  uproars  do  they  make  I 
my  belly  cries  to  my  mouth,  Why  dost  not  gape  and 
feed  me  ? 

H,  And  my  mouth  sets  out  a  throat  to  my  hand,  Why 
dost  thou  not  lift  up  meat  and  cram  my  chops  with 
it? 

S,  Then  my  hand  hath  a  fling  at  mine  eyes,  because 
they  look  not  out,  and  shark  for  vidluals. 

P.   MASSINGER 
Jj^^g  PENURIO 

METHINKS,    I   am  battened  well  of  late,  grown 
lusty, 
fat,  high  and  kicking,— thanks  to  the  bounteous  Rugio; 
and  now,  methinks,  I  scorn  these  poor  repasts, 
cheese-parings  and  the  stinking  tongues  of  pilchers: 
but  why  should  I  remember  these?  they  are  odious, 
they  are  odious  in  my  eyes:  the  full  fat  dish  now, 
the  bearing  dish  is  that  I  reverence, 
the  dish  an  able  setving-man  sweats  under, 
and  bends  i'  th'  hams,  as  if  the  house  hung'  on  him, 
the  state  of  a  fat  turkey,  the  decorum 
he  marches  in  with,  all  the  train  and  circumstance,— 
*tis  such  a  matter,  such  a  glorious  matter! 
and  then  his  sauce  with  oranges  and  onions, 
and  he  displayed  in  all  parts !   for  such  a  dish  now, 
and  at  my  need,  I  would  betray  my  father, 
and  for  a  roasted  conger  all  my  country. 

J.  FLETCHER 


1440        LOVE  MISREPRESENTED  BY  PAINTERS 

,NE  day, ^ as  slowly  sauntering  from  the  port, 
a  thousand  cares  conflidling  in  my  breast, 
thus  I  began  to  commune  with  myself — 
Methinks  these  painters  misapply  their  art, 


o 
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and  never  knew  the  being  which  they  draw; 

for  mark !  their  many  false  conceits  of  Love. 

Love  is  nor  male  nor  female,  man  nor  god, 

nor  with  intelligence  nor  yet  without  it, 

but  a  strange  compound  of  all  these,  Uniting 

in  one  mixt  essence  many  opposites; 

a  manly  courage  with  a  woman's  fear, 

the  madman!s  phrenzy  in  a  reasoning  mind, 

the  strength  of  steel,  the  fury  of  a  beast, 

the  ambition  of  a  hero — something  'tis, 

but  by  Minerva  and  the  gods  I  swear! 

I  know  not  what  this  nameless  something  is. 

R.  CUMBERLAND 

144 1  THE  SHIP  OF  FOOLS 

DONDOLO— DUKE  HERCULES  OF  FERRARA— NYMPHADORO 

Don»  'W'ES,  yes !  but  they  got  a  supersedeas  !  all  of  them 

JL    proved  themselves  either  knaves  or  madmen,  and 

so  were  let  go :  there's  none  left  now  in  our  ship  but  a 

few  citizens  that  let  their  wives  keep  their  shop-books, 

some  philosophers  and  a  few  critics. 

Her.  But  what  philosophers  ha'  ye? 

Don,  Oh,  very  strange  fellows ;  one  knows  nothing,  dares  not 
aver  he  lives,  goes,  sees,  feels. 

Nym.Pi.  most  unenviable  philosopher. 

Don,  Another,  that  ^here  is  no  present  time ;  and  that  one 
man'  to-day  and  to-morrow,  is  not  the  same  man :  so 
that  he  that  yesterday  owed  money,  to-day  owes  none ; 
because  he  is  not  the  same  man. 

Her.  But  why  has  the  Duke  thus  laboured  to  have  all  the 
fools  shipped  out  of  his  dominions  .'* 

Don,  Marry,  because  he  would  play  the  fool  alone  without 
.  any  rival. 

J.  MARSTON 
1442  FOOLS 

FOOLS,  they  are  the  only  nation 
worth  men's  envy  or  admiration ; 
free  from  care  or  sorrow-taking, 
selves  and  others  merry-making: 
all  they  speak  or  do  is  sterling. 
Your  fool  he  is  your  great  man's  darling, 

37—2 
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and  your  ladies'  sport  and  pleasure, 
tongue  and  babble  are  his  treasure. 
Even  his  face  begetteth  laughter, 
and  he  speaks  truth  free  from  slaughter; 
he's  the  grace  of  every  feast, 
and  sometimes  the  chiefest  guest; 
hath  his  trencher  and  his  stool, 
when  wit  waits  upon  the  fool, 
O  who  would  not  be 
He,  He,  He? 

B.  JONSON 

1443  THE   PARASITE 

MOSCA 

I  FEAR,  I  shall  begin  to  grow  in  love 
with  my  dear  self,  and  my  most  prosperous  parts, 
they  do  so  spring  and  burgeon;    I  can  feel 
a  whimsy  in  my  blood:  I  know  not  how, 
success  hath  made  me  wanton.     I  could  skip 
out  of  my  skin,  now,  like  a  subtle  snake 
I  am  so  limber.     O  !  your  parasite 
is  a  most  precious  thing,  dropt  from  above, 
not  bred  'mongst  clods  and  clodpoles,  here  on  earth. 
I  muse,  the  mystery  was  not  made  a  science, 
it  is  so  liberally  profest!   almost 
all  the  wise  world  is  little  else,  in  nature, 
but  parasites  or  sub-parasites.    And,  yet, 
I  mean  not  those  who  have  youi;  bare  town-art, 
to  know  who's  fit  to  feed  them;  have  no  house, 
no  family,  no  care,  and  therefore  mould 
tales  for  men's  ears,  to  bait  that  sense;  or  get 
kitchen-invention,  and  some  stale  receipts 
to  please  the  belly  and  the  groin;  nor  those 
with  their  court  dog-tricks,  that  can  fawn  and  fleer, 
make  their  revenue  out  of  legs  and  faces, 
echo  my  lord,  and  lick  away  a  moth: 
but  your  fine  elegant  rascal,  that  can  rise, 
and  stoop,  almost  together,  like  an  arrow, 
shoot  through  the  air  as  nimbly  as  a  star; 
turn  short  as  doth  a  swallow;  and  be  here, 
and  there,  and  here,  and  yonder,  all  at  once; 
present  to  any  humour,  all  occasion ; 
and  change  a  visor,  swifter  than  a  thought  1 
This  is  the  creature  had  the  ajrt  bom  with  him ; 
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toils  not  to  learn  it,  but  doth  pradlise  it 

out  of  most  excellent  nature :  and  such  sparks 

are  the  true  parasites,  others  but  their  zanies. 

B.  JONSON 


M 


1444  THE  PARASITE 

ARK  now,  and  learn  of  me  the  thriving  arts, 
by  which  we  parasites  contrive  to  live: 
fine  rogues  we  are,  my  friend,  (of  that  be  sure) 
and  daintily  we  gull  mankind. — Observe! 
first  I  provide  myself  a  nimble  thing 
to  be  my  page,  a  varlet  of  all  crafts ; 
next  two  new  suits  for  feasts  and  gala-days, 
which  I  promote  by  turns,  when  I  walk  forth 
to  sun  myself  upon  the  public  square: 
there,  if  perchance  I  spy  some  rich  dull  knave, 
straight  I  accost  him,  do  him  reverence, 
and,  sauntering  up  and  down,  with  idle  chat 
hold  him  awhile  in  play;   at  every  word, 
which  his  wise  worship  utters,  I  stop  short 
and  bless  myself  for  wonder;  if  he  ventures 
on  some  vile  joke,  I  blow  it  to  the  skies, 
and  hold  my  sides  for  laughter — Then  to  supper, 
with  others  of  our  brotherhood  to  mess 
in  some  night-cellar  on  our  barley-cakes, 
and  club  invention  for  the  next  day's  shift. 

R.   CUMBERLAND 


H 


144^  THE  PARASITE 

OW,  a  parasite? 

a  cogging,  flattering,  slavish  parasite? 
things  I  abhor  and  hate.    'Tis  not  the  belly 
shall  make  my  brains  a  captive.     Flatterers! 
souls  below  reason  will  not  stoop  so  low 
as  to  give  up  their  liberty;  only  flatterers 
move  by  another's  wheel.     They  have  no  passions 
free  to  themselves.    All  their  affedlions, 
qualities,  humours,  appetites,  desires, 
nay  wishes,  vows  and  prayers,  discourse  and  thoughts, 
are  but  another's  bondman.     Let  me  tug 
at  the  Turk's  gallies:   in  this  state,  my  mind 
is  free:  a  flatterer  has  not  soul  nor  body; 
what  shall  I  say?— No,  I  applaud  your  temper, 
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that  in  a  generous  braveness,  take  distaste 

at  such  whose  servile  nature  strives  to  please  you: 

'tis  royal  in  you,  sir. 

T.  RANDOLPH 


M 


1446  KITELY  A   MERCHANT  TO  DOWNWRIGHT 

A   SQUIRE 

Y  brother  Well-bred,  Sir,*  (I  know  not  how,) 
of  late  is  much  declined  in  what  he  was, 
and  greatly  alter'd  in  his  disposition. 
When  he  came  first  to  lodge  here  in  my  house, 
ne'er  trust  me,  if  I  were  not  proud  of  him: 
methought  he  bare  himself  in  such  a  fashion, 
so  full  of  man,  and  sweetness  in  his  carriage. 
But  now  his  course  is  so  irregular, 
so  loose,  affedled,  and  deprived  of  grace, 
and  he  himself  withal  so  far  fallen  off 
from  that  first  place,  as  scarce  no  note  remains 
to  tell  men's  judgments  where  he  lately  stood. 
He's  grown  a  stranger  to  all  due  respe<fl, 
forgetful  of  his  friends ;  and  not  content 
to  stale  himself  in  all  societies, 
he  makes  my  house  here  common  as  a  mart, 
a  theatre,  a  public  receptacle 
for  giddy  humour  and  diseased  riot. 

B.  JONSON 

1447  KNOW  ELL 

WHEN  I  was  young,  age  was  authority 
against  a  buffoon,  and  a  man  had  then 
a  certain  reverence  paid  unto  his  years,- 
that  had  none  due  unto  his  life:  so  much 
the  sandlity  of  some  prevailed  for  others. 
But  now  we  all  are  fallen;  youth,  from  their  fear; 
and  age,  from  that  which  bred  it,  good  example. 
Well,  I  thank  heav'n,  I  never  yet  was  he 
that  read  the  grammar  of  cheating  I  had  made 
to  my  sharp  boy  at  twelve;  repeating  still 
the  rule:    Get  money;  stilly  get  money ^  boy; 
no  matter  by  what  means;  money  will  do 
more,  boy,  than  my  lord's  letter.     Neither  have  I 
perfumed  my  sauces  and  taught  him  to  make  them; 
preceding  still,  with  my  gray  gluttony, 
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at  all  the  ordinaries,  and  only  feared 
his  palate  should  degenerate,  not  his  manners. 
My  son,  I  hope,  hath  not  within  my  threshold 
none  of  these  household  precedents,  which  are  strong, 
and  swift  to  rape  youth  to  their  precipice. 

a  JONSON 

1448  FALSTAFF  RECOVERING 

EMBOWElIeD!  if  thou  embowel  me  to-day,  I'll 
give  you  leave  to  powder  me,  and  eat  me  too,  to- 
morrow. 'Sblood,  'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot 
termagant  Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.  Coun- 
terfeit.-* I  lie,  I  am  no  counterfeit:  to  die,  is  to  be  a 
counterfeit ;  for  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man  who 
hath  not  the  life  of. a  man:  but  to  counterfeit  dying, 
when  a  man  thereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but 
the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed.  The  better 
part  of  valour  is  discretion ;  in  the  which  better  part, 
1  have  saved  my  life.  'Zounds,  I  am  afraid  of  this  gun- 
powder Percy,  though  he  be  dead :  how,  if  he  should 
counterfeit  too,  and  rise  .»*  I  am  afraid  he  would  prove 
the  better  counterfeit.  Therefore  I  '11  make  him  sure : 
yea,  and  I'll  swear  I  killed  him.  Why  may  not  he  rise 
as  well  as  I  ?  Nothing  confutes  me  but  eyes,  and  no- 
body sees  me.  Therefore,  sirr^,  with  a  new  wound  in 
your  thigh,  come  you  along  with  me. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
•  1449  FALSTAFF— PRINCE  HENRY 

Fal.  TT  AL,  if  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle,  and  be- 
X~l  stride  me,  so ;  'tis  a  point  of  friendship. 

P,  H,  Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee  that  friendship. 
Say  thy  prayers,  and  farewell. 

FaL     I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well. 

P,  H,  Why,  thou  owest  God  a  death. 

FaL  Tis  not  due  yet ;  I  would  be  loath  to  pay  him  before 
his  day.  W^hat  need  I  be  so  forward  with  him  that 
calls  not  on  me  ?  Well,  'tis  no  matter ;  honour  pricks 
me  on.  Yea,  but  how  if  honour  prick  me  off  when 
I  come  on;  how  then?  Can  honour  set  to  a  leg.^ 
no:  or  an  arm."*  no:  or  take  away  the  grief  of  a 
wound?  no.  Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery,  then? 
no.  .  What  is  honour?  a  word.    What  is  that  word, 
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honour?  air.  A  trim  reckoning! — ^Who  hath  it?  he 
that  died  o'  Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel  it?  no.  Doth 
he  hear  it?  no.  Is  it  insensible  then?  yea,  to  the 
dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living?  no. 
Why?  detraction  will  not  suffer  it: — therefore  TU 
none  of  it :  honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon : — and  so  ends 
my  catechism. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

1450  PRINCE  HENRY— FALSTAFF—POINTZ 

P.  H,    T  T  THAT,  fought  ye  with  them  all? 

VV  FaL  All?  I  know  not  what  ye  call,  all;  but 
if  I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of 
radish :  if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon 
poor  old  Jack,  then  I  am  no  two-legg'd  creature. 

P.  H*     Pray  God,  you  have  not  murdered  some  of  them. 

Fal.  Nay,  that^s  past  praying  for:  I  have  peppered  two  of 
them:  two,  I  am  sure,  I  have  paid;  two  rogues  in 
buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal, — if  I  teU  thee 
a  lie,  spit  in  my  face,  call  me  horse.  Thou  knowest 
my  old  ward ; — here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  ,my  point 
Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me, 

P.  H,    What,  four?  thou  said'st  but  two,  even  now. 

FaL       Four,  Hal;   I  told  thee  four. 

Poin.     Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

FaL  These  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly  thrust  at  me. 
I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took  all  their  seven 
points  in  my  target,  thus. 

P.  H.    Seven  ?  why  there  were  but  four,  even  now. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

1 45 1  COL  AX 

NATURE  has  been  bountiful 
to  provide  pleasures,  and  shall  we  be  niggards 
at  plenteous  boards?    He's  a  discourteous  guest 
that  will  observe  a  diet  at  a  feast. 
When  Nature  thought  the  earth  alone  too  little 
to  find  us  meat,  and  therefore  stored  the  air 
with  winged  creatures,  not  contented  yet 
she  made  the  water  fruitful  to  delight  us. 
Did  she  do  this  to  have  us  eat  with  temperance? 
or  when  she  gave  so  many  different  odours 
of  spices,  unguents  and  all  sorts  of  fiowerSy 
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she  cried  not — stop  your  noses:  would  she  give  us 

so  sweet  a  quire  of  winged  musicians 

to  have  us  deaf?  or  when  she  placed  us  here, 

here  in  a  paradise,  where  such  pleasing  prospe<5ls, 

so  many  ravishing  colours,  entice  the  eye, 

was  it  to  have  us  wink?    Not  to  enjoy 

all  pleasures,  and  at  full,  were  to  make  nature 

guilty  of  that  she  ne'er  was  guilty  of, — 

a  vanity  in  her  works. 

T.   RANDOLPH 


o 


1 45  2  L  UXUR  Y  IN  DRESS 

|NCE,  I  do  remember,  coming  from 
the  mercer's,  where  my  purse  had  spent  itself 
in  those  unprofitable  toys  thou  speak'st  of, — 
a  man  half  naked  with  his  poverty 
did  meet  me,  and  requested  my  relief; 
I  wanted  whence  to  give  it:  yet  his  eyes 
spoke  for  him;  those  I  could  have  satisfied 
with  some  unfruitful  sorrow  (if  my  tears 
would  not  have  added  rather  to  his  grief 
than  eased  it),  but  the  true  compassion 
I  should  have  given  I  had  not.     This  began 
to  make  me  think  how  many  such  men's  wants, 
the  vain  superfluous  cost  I  wore  upon 
my  outside,  would  have  cloathed,  and  left  myself 
a  habit  as  becoming:  to  encrease 
this  new  consideration,  there  came  one 
clad  in  a  garment  plain  aiid  thrifty,  made 
as  if  it  were  of  purpose  to  despise 
the  vanity  of  show;  his  purse  had  still 
the  power  to  do  a-  charitable  deed, 
and  did  it. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER 
^453  ^^^  FOOUS  BEATITUDE 

EVEN  in  that,  note  a  fooles  beatitude: 
he  is  not  capeable  of  passion; 
wanting  the  power  of  distincflion, 
he  bears  an  unturned  sayle  with  every  winde: 
blowe  east,  blowe  west,  he  steers  his  course  alike. 
I  never  saw  a  foole  leane;  the  chub-fac't  fop 
shines  sleeke  with  full  cramm'd  fat  of  happinesse, 
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whil'st  studious  contemplation  sucks  the  juyce 
from  wisard's  cheekes:  who  making  curious  search 
for  natures  secrets,  the  first  innating  cause 
laughes  them  to  scorne,  as  man  doth  busie  apes, 
when  they  will  zanie  men.     Had  Heaven  bin  kind, 
creating  me  an  honest,  sensllesse  dolt, 
a  goode  poore  foole,  I  should  want  sense  to  feele 
the  stings  of  anguish  shoot  through  every  vaine: 
I  should  not  know  what  'twere  to  loose  a  father: 
I  should  be  deade  of  sense,  to  viewe  defame 
blur  my  bright  love:  I  could  not  thus  run  mad, 
as  one  confounded  in  a  maze  of  mischiefe, 
staggerd,  starke  feld  with  bruising  stroke  of  chance. 

J.   MARSTON 

1454  TIMON  OF  ATHENS 

TI MON — APEM  ANTUS 

Tim,      /^^ET  thee  gone. — 

vjr  That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this ! 

thus  would  I  eat  it.  [eating  a  root 

A  pent.  Here;  I  will  mend  thy  feast 
Tim,      First  mend  my  company,  take  away  thyself. 
Apem.  So  I  shall  mend  mine  own,  by  the  lack  of  thine. 
Tim,     'Tis  not  well  mended  so,  it  is  but  botch'd; 

if  not,  I  would  it  were. 
Apem,  What  would'st  thou  have  to  Athens? 
Tim,     Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind.     If  thou  wilt, 

tell  them  there  I  have  gold;  look,  so  I  have. 
Apem,  Here  is  no  use  for  gold. 
Tifn,  The  best,  and. truest: 

for  here  it  sleeps,  and  does  no  hirdd  harm. 
Apem,  Where  ly'st  o' nights,  Timon? 
Tim,  Under  that's  above  me. 

Where  feed'st  thou  o'days,  Apemantus? 
Apetn,  Where  my  stomach  finds  meat ;  or,  rather,  where  I 

.eat  it. 
Tim,     'Would  poison  were  obedient,  and  knew'  nty  mind ! 
Apem,  Where  would'st  thou  send  it? 
Tim,     To  sauce  thy  dishes. - 
Apem,  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  knewest,  but 

the  extremity  of  both  ends:    when  thou  wast  in 

thy  gilt  and  thy  perfume,  they  mocked  thee  for 
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too  much  curiosity ;  in  thy  rags  thou  knowest  none, 
but  art  despised  for  the  contrary. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 

1455  SORDIDO 

*LL  instantly  set  all  my  hinds  to  thrashing 
.of  a  whole  reek  of  com,  which  I  will  hide 
under  the  ground;  and  with  the  straw  thereof  • 
1*11  stuff  the  outsides  of  my  other  mows : 
that  done,  I'll  have  them  empty  all  my  garners, 
and  i*  the  friendly  earth  bury  my  store, 
that,  when  the  searchers  come,  they  may  suppose 
all's  spent,  and  that  my  fortunes  were  belied, 
and  to  lend  more  opinion  to  my  want, 
and  stop  that  many-mouthed  vulgar  dog, 
which  else  would  still  be  baying  at  my  door, 
each  market-day  I  will  be  seen  to  buy 
part  of  the  purest  wheat,  as  for  my  houshold: 
where,  when  it  comes,  it  shall  increase  my  heaps, 
'twill  yield  me  treble  gain  at  this  dear  time, 
promised  in  this  dear  book:  I  have  cast  all. 
Till  then  I  will  not  sell  an  ear,  I'll  hang  first. 
O,  I  shall  make  my  prices  as  I  list, 
my  house  and  I  can  feed  on  peas  and  barley; 
what  though  a  world  of  wretches  starve  the  while, 
he  that  will  thrive  must  think  no  courses  vile. 

B.  JONSON 

1456  SORDIDO' S  REPENTANCE 

WHAT  xurses  breathe  these  men !  how  have  my 
deeds 
made  my  looks  differ  from  another  man's, 
that  they  should  thus  detest,  and  loth  my  life! 
Out  on  my  wretched  humour,  it  is  that 
makes  me  thus  monstrous  in  true  humane  eyes. 
Pardon  me,  gentle  friends,  I'll  make  fair  'mends 
for  my  foul  errors  past,  and  twenty  fold 
restore  to  all  men,  what  with  wrong  I  robbed  them: 
my  barns  and  gamers  shall  stand  open  still 
to  all  the  poor  that  come,  and  my  best  grain 
'^       be  made  alms-bread,  to  feed  half-famished  mouths. 
Though  hitherto  amongst  you  I  have  lived, 
like  an  unsavoury  muck-hill  to  my  self. 
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yet  now  my  gathered  heaps  being  spread  abroad, 

shall  turn  to  better  and  more  fruitful  uses. 

Bless  then  this  man,  curse  him  no  more  for  saving 

my  life  and  soul  together.     O,  how  deeply 

the  bitter  curses  of  the  poof  do  pierce! 

I  am  by  wonder  changed:  come  in  with  me 

and  witness  my  repentance;  now  I  prove,    . 

no  life  is  blest,  that  is  not  graced  with  love. 

B.  JONSON 
1457  ALCIBIADES—TIMON 

Ale,  "XT  THAT  art  thou  there?  speak. 
Tim,    VV    A  beast,  as  thou  art.    The  canker  gnaw  thy 
heart, 

for  showing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man ! 
Ale.  What  is  thy  name?     Is  man  so  hateful  to  thee, 

that  art  thyself  a  man? 
Tim.  I  am  misanthroposy  and  hate  mankind. 

For  thy  part  I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog, 

that  I  might  love  thee  something. 
Ale.  I  know  thee  weU; 

but  in  thy  fortunes  am  unlearned  and  strange. 

How  came  the  noble  Timon  to  this  change? 
Tim.  As  the  moon  does,  by  wanting  light  to  give : 

but  then  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  moon; 

there  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of.    Ale.  Noble  Timon, 

what  friendship  may  I  do  thee? 
Tim.  None,  but  to 

maintain  my  opinion.    Ale.  What  is  it,  Timon? 
Tim.  Promise  me  friendship,  but  perform  none  :   If 

thou  wilt  not  promise,  the  gods  plague  thee,  for 

thou  art  a  man !  if  thou  dost  perform,  confound  thee 

for  thou'rt  a  man! 
Ale.  I  have  heard  in  some  sort  of  thy  miseries. 
Tim.  Thou  sawest  them,  when  I  had  prosperity. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
14^8  APOLOGY  FOR   THIEVERY 

A  I.    T^HE  world's  a  theatre  of  theft.    Great  rivers 
JL    rob  smaller  brooks,  and  them  the  ocean. 
And  in  this  world  of  ours,  this  microcosm, 
guts  from  the  stomach  steal,  and  what  they  spare 
the  meseraicks  filch,  and  lay  i'  the  liver; 
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where,  lest  it  should  be  found,  turned  to  red  nedlar, 
'tis  by  a  thousand  thievish  veins  conveyed 
and  hid  in  flesh,  nerves,  bones,  muscles  and  sinews, 
in  tendons,  skin  and  hair;  so  that  the  property 
thiis  altef'd,  the  theft  can  never  be  discovered. 
Now  all  these  pilf'rifes,  couched  and  compos'd  in  order, 
frame  thee  and  me.     Man's  a  quick  mass  of  thievery. 

Ro.     Most  philosophical  Albumazar. 

Ha.    I  thought  these  parts  had  lent  and  borrow'd  mutual. 

A  I.     Say  they  do  so:  'tis  done  with  full  intention 
ne'er  to  restore,  and  that's  flat  robbery. 
Therefore  go  on,  follow  your  virtuous  laws, 
your  cardinal  virtue,  great  necessity; 
wait  on  her  close  with  all  occasions. 
Be  watchful,  have  as  many  eyes  as  Heaven, 
and  ears,  as  harvest;  be  resolved  and  impudent: 
believe  none,  trust  none;  for  in  this  city 
(as  in  a  fought  field,  crows  and  carcases) 
no  dwellers  are,  but  cheaters  and  cheatees. 

J.  TOMKIS 
1459  ADDRESS   TO   THE  AUDIENCE 

Asfier    T  T  THO  is  so  patient  of  this  impious  world, 

VV     that  he  can  check  his   spirit,  or  rein  his 

tongue  .•* 
Who  can  behold  such  prodigies  as  these, 
and  have  his  lips  seal'd  up?   Not  I;  my  soul 
was  never  ground  into  such  oily  colours, 
to  flatter  vice  and  daub  iniquity: 
but  with  an  armdd  and  resolved  hand 
I'll  strip  the  ragged  follies  of  the  time, 
naked  as  at  their  birth. 
I  fear  no  mood  stampt  in  a  private  brow, 
when  I  am  pleased  to  unmask  a  public  vice. 
I  fear  no  strumpet's  drugs,  nor  ruffian's  stab, 
should  I  detedl  their  hateful  luxuries: 
no  broker's,  usurer's,  or  lawyer's  gripe, 
were  I  tiispos'd  to  say,  they're  all  corrupt. 
I  fear  no  courtier's  frown,  should  I  applaud 
the,  easy  flexure  of  his  supple  hams. 
Tut,  these  are  so  innate  and  popular, 
that  drunken  custom  would  not  shame  to  laugh 
in  scorn  at  him,  that  should  not  dare  to  tax  'em. 

B.  JONSON 
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1460  ANTIPHOLUS—ANGELO 

Ang.      ly /TASTER  Antipholus? 

Ant       iVJL  Ay,  that^s  my  name. 

Ang,      I  know  it  well,  Sir:  lo,  here  is  the  .chain; 

I  thought  to  have  ta'en  you  at  the  Porcupine: 
the  chain  unfinished  made  me  stay  thus  long. 

Ant      What  is  your  will,  that  I  should  do  with  this? 

Ang,      What  please  yourself.  Sir;  I  have  made  it  for  yon. 

Ant       Made  it  for  me.  Sir!  I  bespoke  it  not 

Ang,      Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times  you  have: 
go  home  with  it,  and  please  your  wife  withal; 
and  soon  at  supper-time  I'll  visit  you, 
and  then  receive  my  money  for  the  chain. 

Ant       I  pray  you,  Sir,  receive  the  money  now 

for  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain,  nor  money,  more. 

Ang.      You  are  a  merry  man.  Sir;  fare  you  well. 

Ant      What  I  should  think  of  this,  I  cannot  tell; 
but  this  I  think,  there's  no  man  is  so  vain, 
that  would  refuse  so  fair  an  offered  chain. 
I  see,  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts, 
when  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts. 
I'll  to  the  mart,  and  there  for  Dromio  stay; 
if  any  ship  put  out,  then  straight  away. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
I461 

.  P,     T  1  rnOSE  lodging's  this?  is't  not  the  astrologer's? 

R,      V  V  His  lodging !  no :  'tis  the  learned  phrontisterion 
of  most  divine  Albumazar. 

P,     Good  Sir, 

if  the  door  break,  a  better  shall  redeem  it. 

7?.     How?  all  your  land,  sold  at  a  hundred  years'  purchase, 
cannot  repair  the  damage  of  one  poor  rap: 
to  thunder  at  the  phrontisterion 
of  great  Albumazar! 

P,    Why  man?  what  harm? 

R.     Sir,  you  must  know  my  master's  heavenly  brain 
pregnant  with  mysteries  of  metaphysicks, 
grows  to  an  embryo  of  rare  contemplation, 
which  at  full  time  brought  forth  excels  by  far 
the  armed  fruit  of  Vulcan's  midwifery. 

P,    What  of  all  this? 

R,    Thus,  one  of  your  bold  thunders  may  abortive, 
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and  cause  that  miscarry,  that  might  have  proved 
an  instrument  of  wonder  greater  and  rarer 
than  ApoUonius  the  magician  wrought. 

P.    When  may  I  speak  with  him? 

R.    When  *t  please  the  stars. 

he  pulls  you  not  a  hair,  nor  pares  a  nail, 
nor  stirs  a  foot,  without  due  figuring 
the  horoscope.    Sit  down  awhile  an*t  please  you, 
I  see  the  heavens  incline  to  his  approach. 

J.   TOMKIS 
1462  THE    WORLD'S  A  STAGE 

ALL  the  world^s  a  stage, 
xV  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players; 
they  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
and  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
his  adls  being  seven  ages.    At  first  the  infiant, 
mewling  and,  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms : 
then,  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 
and  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
unwillingly  to  school.    And  then  the  lover, 
sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
made  to  his  mistress*  eye-brow.    Then,  a  soldier; 
full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.     And  then  the  justice,* 
in  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
with  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances ; 
and  so  he  plays  his'  part.    The  sixth  age  shifts 
into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon; 
with  spe<5lacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side; 
his  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
for  his  shrunk  shank;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
and  whistles  in  his  sound.    I^st  scene  of  all, 
that  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion: 
sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

W.   SHAKESPEARE 
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1463    DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A   FATHER  AND  A   SOPHIST 

TUTOR   TO  HIS  SON 

K    '  I  ^HOU  hast  destroyed  the  morals  of  my  son, 
A    and  turned  his  mind,  not  so  disposed,  to  vice, 
unholy  pedagogue!     With  morning  drams, 
a  filthy  custom  which  he  caught  from  thee, 
clean  from  his  former  pradlise,  now  he  saps 
his  youthful  vigour.     Is  it  thus  you  school  him? 

.S".     And  if  I  did,  what  harms  him?    Why  complain  you ? 
He  does  but  follow  what  the  wise  prescribe, 
the  great  voluptuous  law  of  Epicurus, 
Pleasure,  the  best  of  all  good  things  on  earth; 
and  how  but  thus  can  pleasure  be  obtained? 

J^.     Virtue  will  give  it  him. 

-^'.  And  what  but  virtue 

is  our  philosophy?    When  have  you  met 
one  of  our  se6l  flushed  and  disguised  with  wine? 
or  one,  but  one  of  those  you  tax  ^o  roundly 
on  whom  to  fix  a  fault? 

K  Not  onej  but  all, 

all  who  march  forth  with  supercilious  brow 
high-arched  with  pride,  beating  the  city  rounds, 
like  constables  in  quest  of  rogues  and  outlaws, 
to  find  that  prodigy  in  human  nature 
a  wise  and  perfecfl  man!     What  is  your  science 
but  kitchen-science?  wisely  to  descant 
upon  the  choice  bits  of  a  savoury  carp, 
and  prove  by  logic  that  his  summum  bonum 
lies  in  his  head;  there  you  can  ledlure  well, 
and,  whilst  your  grey  beards  wag,  the  gaping  guest 
sits  wondering  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise. 

R.  CUMBERLAND 
1 464.  A  NTIPHOL  US—DROMIO—MERCHA  NT 

Men    'T*  HERE  FORE,  give  out,  you  are  of  Epidamnum, 
A    lest  that  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate. 
This  very  day,  a  Syracusian  merchant 
is  apprehended  for  arrival  here; 
and,  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life, 
according  to  the  statute  of  the  town, 
dies  ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west. 
There  is  your  money  that  I  had  to  keep. 
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Ant.    Go  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host, 
and  stay  there,  Dromio,  till  I  come  to  thee. 
Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time: 
till  that,  I'll  view  the  manners  of  the  town,  -  - 

peruse  the  traders,^  gaze  upon  the  buildings, 
and  then  return,  and  sleep  within  mine  inn; 
for  with  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weary. 
Get  thee  away. 

Dro.    Many  a  man  would  take  you  at  your  word, 
and  go  indeed,  having  so  good  a  mean. 

Ant.    A  trusty  villain,  sir;  that  very  oft, 

when  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jests. 
What,  will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town, 
and  then  go  to  my  inn,  and  dine  with  me? 

Mer,    I  am  invited,  sir,  to  certain  merchants, 
of  whom  I  hppe  to  make  much  benefit; 
I  crave  your  pardon.     Soon  at  five  o'clock, 
please  you,  I'll  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart, 
and  afterwards  consort  you  till  bed-time; 
my  present  business  calls  me  from  you  now. 

Ant.    Farewell  till  then:  I  will  go  lose  myself, 

and  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

1465  HONESTY 

JAFFIER— PIERRE 

J.     T  'M  thinking  Pierre,  how  that  damned  starving  quality 
X  called  Honesty,  got  footing  in  the  world. 

P.    Why,  powerful  villany  first  set  it  up 

for  its  own  ease  and  safety:  honest  men 

are  the  soft  easy  cushions,  on  which  knaves 

repose  and  fatten;  were  all  mankind  villains, 

they'd  starve  each  other ;  lawyers  would  want  pradlice ; 

cut-throats  rewards ;  each  man  would  kill  his  brother 

himself;   none  would  be  paid  or  hanged  for  murder: 

Honesty!  'twas  a  cheat  invented  first 

to  bind  the  hands  of  bold  deserving  rogues, 

that  fools  and  cowards  might  sit  safe  in  power,; 

and  lord  it  uncontrolled  above  their  betters. 

y.    Then  honesty  is  but  a  notion? 

P.     Nothing  else, 

like  wit  much  talked  of^  not  to  be  defined: 
F.  S.    Ill  38 
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he  that  pretends  to  most  has  least  share  in  it: 
'tis  a  ragged  virtue.     Honesty!  no  more  on't. 

y.    Sure  thou  art  honest? 

P*    So  indeed  men  think  me. 

but  they  are  mistaken^  Jaffier;  I  am  a  rogue 
as  well  as  they; 

a  fine  gay  bold-fac'd  villain,  as  thou  see'st  me. 
'Tis  true,  I  pay  my  debts  when  they're  contrafled; 
I  steal  from  no  man;  would  not  cut  a  throat 
to  gain  admission  t6  a  great  man's  purse : 
I'd  not  betray  a  friend:  I'd  scorn  to  flatter 
a  blown-up  fool  above  me,  or  crush  the  wretch  be- 
neath me: 
yet,  Jaffier,  for  all  this  I  am  a  villain. 

T.  OTWAY 
3466  -FALSTAFF—BARDOLPH 

Fal.  T  WOULD,  you  had  but  the  wit*;  'twere  better  than 
J.  your  dukedom. — Good  faith,  this  same  young  sober- 
blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me ;  nor  a  man  cannot  make 
him  laugh ; — ^but  that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine. 
There's  never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any 
proof:  for  thin  drink  doth  so  over-cool  their  blood,  and 
making  many  fish-meals,  that  they  fall  into  a  kind  of 
male  green-sickness ;  and  then,  when  they  marry,  they 
get  wenches :  they  are  generally  fools  and  cowards  \— 
which  some  of  us  should  be  too,  but  for  inflammation. 
A*  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it.  It 
ascends  me  into  the  brain ;  dries  me  there  all  the  fool- 
ish, and  dull,  and  crudy  vapours  which  environ  it: 
makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble, 
fiery,  and  deledlable  shapes ;  which  delivered  o'er  to  the 
voice,  (the  tongue,)  which  is  the  birth,  becomes  ex- 
cellent wit.  The  second  property  of  your  excellent 
sherris  is, — ^the  warming  of  the  blood ;  which,  before 
cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is 
the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice:  but  the 
sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the  inwards 
to  the  parts  extreme.  It  illumineth  the  face ;  which,  as 
a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  aU  the  rest  of  this  little  king- 
dom, man,  to  arm :  and  then  the  vjtal  commoners,  and 
inland  petty  spirits,  muster  me  all  to  their  captain, 
the  heart;  who,  great  and  puffed  up  with  this  retinue, 
doth  any  deed  of  courage ;  and  this  valour  comes  of 
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sherris:  So  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing,  without 
sack:  for  that  sets  it  a- work;  and  learning,  a  mere 
hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil ;  till  sack  commences  it, 
and  sets  it  in  adl  and  use.  Hereof  comes  it,  that  prince 
Harry  is  valiant:  for  the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally 
inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath,  like  lean,  steril,  and  bare 
land,  manured,  husbanded,  and  tilledj  with  excellent 
endeavour  of  drinking  good,  and  good  store  of  fertile 
sherris ;  that  he  is  become  very  hot,  and  valiant.  If  I 
had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle  I  would 
teach  them,  should  be, — to  forswear  thin  potations,  and 
addi<5l  themselves  to  sack. 
How  now,  Bardolph.^ 

Bar.  The  army  is  discharged  all,  and  gone. 

Fal.  Let  them  go.  PU  through  Glostershire ;  and  there  will 
I  visit  master  Robert  Shallow,  esquire:  I  have  him 
already  tempering  between  my  finger  -and  my  thumb, 
and  shortly  will  I  seal  with  him. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 

1467        GEORGE  BEVIS—yOHN  HOLLAND^CADE^DICK 

SMITH 

Geo.  /^^OME,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though  made  of  a  lath ; 

V-^  they  have  been  up  these  two  days. 
Joh,  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep  now  then, 
Geo,  I  tell  thee.  Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means  to  dress  the 

commonwealth,  and  tura  it,  aad  set  a  new  nap  upon  it. 
Jok,  So  he  had  need,  for  'tis  threadbare.    Well,  I  say  it  was 

never  merry  world  in  England,  since  gentlemen  came 

up. 
Geo.  O  miserable  aget     Virtue  is  not  regarded  in  handy- 

crafls-men. 
yoh.  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather  aprons. 
Geo.  Nay  more,  the  king's  council  are  no  good  workmen, 
Joh.  True:  and  yet  it  is  said, — Labour  in  thy  vocation: 

which  is  as  much  to  say,  as, — let  the  magistrates  be 

labouring  men :  and  therefore  should  we  be  magistrates. 
Geo.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  for  there's  no  better  sign  of  a  brave 

mind,  than  a  hard  hand. 
J  oh.  I  see  them !   I  see  them !  There's  Best's  son^  the  tan- 
ner of  Wingham ; — 
Geo.,  He  shall  have  the  skins  of  our  enemies,  to  make  dog's 

leather  of. 

38— a 
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Joh.  And  Dick  the  butcher, — 

Geo,  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and  iniquit/s 
throat  cut  like  a  calf. 

yoh.  And  Smith  the  weaver: — 

Geo,  Argo,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 

Joh.  Come,  come,  let's  fiall  in  with  them. 

Cad,  We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed  father, 

Die,   Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings. 

Cad,  — for  our  enemies  shall  fall  before  us,  inspired  with  the 
spirit  of  putting  down  kings  and  princes,  Command 
silence. 

Die,   Silence ! 

Cad,  My  father  was  a  Mortimer, — 

Die,   He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  bricklayer. 

Cad,  My  mother  a  Plantagenet, — 

Die,   I  knew  her  well,  she  was  a  midwife. 

Cad,  My  wife  descended  of  the  Lacies, — 

Die,  She  was,  indeed,  a  pedlar's  daughter,  and  sold  many 
Is^ces. 

Smi,  But,  now  of  late,  not  able  to  travel  with  her  furred 
pack,  she  washes  bucks  here  at  home. 

Cad,  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable  house. 

Die,  Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field  is  honourable;  and  there 
was  he  bom,  under  a  hedge ;  for  his  father  had  never 
a  house,  but  the  cage. 

Cad.  Valiant  I  am. 

Smi.  'A  must  needs;  for  beggary  is  valiant. 

Cad,  I  am  able  to  endure  much. 

Die,  No  question  of  that:  for  I  have  seen  him  whipped 
three  market-days  together. 

Cad.  I  fear  neither  sword  nor  fire. 

Smi.  He  need  not  fear  the  sword ;  his  coat  is  of  proof. 

Die,  But  methinks  he  should  stand  in  fear  of  fire,  being 
burnt  i'the  hand  for  stealing  of  sheep. 

Cad,  Be  brave  then;  for  your  captain  is  brave,  and  vows 
reformation.  There  shall  be  in  England  seven  half- 
penny loaves  sold  for  a  penny:  the  three-hooped  pot 
shall  have  ten  hoops;  and  I  will  make  it  felony,  to 
drink  small  beer:  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common, 
and  in  Cheapside  shall  my  palfrey  go  to  grass.  And, 
when  I  am  king,  (as  king  I  will  be) — 

All.    God  save  your  majesty! 

Cad,  I  thank  you,  good  people: — ^There  shall  be  no  money: 
all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score ;  and  I  will  apparel 
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them  all  in  one  livery,  that  they  may  agree  like  brothers, 
.   and  worship  me  their  lord. 
Die.   The  first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers. 
Cad,  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.     Is  not  this  a  lamentable 
thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  should  be 
.    tnade  parchment.'*    that   parchment,   being   scribbled 
o'er,  should  undo  a  man?    Some  say  the  bee  stings: 
but  I  say,  'tis  the  bee's-wax:  for  I  did  but  seal  once  to 
a  thing,  and  I  was  never  mine  own  man  since. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 
1468  CRITES 

WHAT  should  I  care  what  every  dor  doth  buz 
in  credulous  ears?     It  is  a  crown  to  me, 
that  the  best  judgments  can  report  me  wronged; 
them  liars  and  their  slanders  impudent. 
Perhaps,  upon  the  rumour  of  their  speeches, 
some  grieved  friend  will  whisper  to  me  ;  Crites, 
men  speak  ill  of  thee.     So  they  be  ill  men, 
if  they  spake  worse,  'twere  better:  for  of  such 
to'  be  dispraised,  is  the  most  perfedl  praise. 
What  can  his  censure  hurt  me,  whom  the  world 
hath  censured  vile  before  me !     If  good  Chrestus, 
Euthus  or  Phronimus,  had  spoke  the  words, 
they  would  have  moved  me,  and  I  should  have  called 
my  thoughts  and  a<5lions  to  a  stridl  account 
•  upon  the  hearing :  but  when  I  remember 
'tis  Hedon  and  Anaides,  afas,  then 
I  think  but  what  they  are  and  am  not  stirred; 
the  one  a  light  voluptuous  reveller, 
the  other,  a  strange  arrogating  puflE^ 
both  impudent  and  ignorant  enough; 
that  talk  as  they  are  wont,  not  as  I  merit: 
traduce  by  custom,  as  most  dogs  do  bark, 
do  nothing  out  of  judgment,  but  disease, 
speak  ill,  because  they  never  could  speak  well. 
•     And  who'd  be  angry  with  this  race  of  creatures? 
what  wise  physician  have  we  ever  seen 
moved  with  a  frantic  man?  the  same  affedls 
that  he  doth  bear  to  his  sick  patient 
should  a  right  mind  carry  to  such  as  these: 
and  I  do  count  it  a  most  rare  revenge, 
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that  I  can  thus,  with  such  a  sweet  negle^ 
pluck  from  them  all  the  pleasure  of  their  malice. 

B.  JONSON 


N 


1469  THE  MORAL   USES  OF  TRAGEDY 

PCiy  my  good  friend,  but  hear  me!  I  confess 
man  is  the  child  of  sorrow,  and  this  world, 
in  which  we  breathe,  hath  cares  enough  to  plague  us; 
but  it  hath  means  withal  to  sooth  these  cares, 
and  he,  who  meditates  on  others'  woes, 
shall  in  that  meditation  lose  his  own: 
call  then  the  Tragic  poet  to  your  aid, 
hear  him,  and  take  instru6lion  from  the  stage: 
let  Telephus  appear;  behold  a  prince, 
a  spectacle  of  poverty  and  pain, 
wretched  in  both. — And  what  if  you  are  poor? 
are  you  a  demi-god?  are  you  the  son 
of  Hercules?  begone!  complain  no  more. 
Doth  your  minH  struggle  with  distradling  thoughts? 
X)o  your  wits  wander?  are  you  mad?    Alas! 
so  was  Alcmaeon,  whilst  the  world  ador'd 
his  father  as  their  God.    Your  eyes  are  dim; 
what  then?  the  eyes  of  OEdipus  were  dark, 
totally  dark.    You  mourn  a  son;  he's  dead; 
turn  to  the  tale  of  Niobe  for  comfort, 
and  match  your  loss  with  hers.    You're  lame  of  foot; 
compare  it  with  the  foot  of  Philodletes, 
and  make  no  more  complaint    But  you  are  old, 
old  and  unfortunate;  consult  Oeneus; 
hear  what  a  king  endur'd,  and  learn  content 
Sum  up  your  miseries,  number  up  your  sighs, 
the  tragic  stage  shall  give  you  tear  for  tear, 
and  wash  out  all  afflidlions  but  its  own. 

R.  CUMBERLAND 

1470  BOTTOM-QUINCE-SNOUT— STARVELING 

BoU       ARE  we  all  met? 

Quin*  -/A.  Pat,  pat;  and  here's  a  marvellous  convenient 
place  for  our  rehearsal.  This  green  plot  shall  be  our 
stage,  this  hawthorn  brake  our  tiring-house;  and 
we  will  do  it  in  adlion  as  we  will  do  it  before  the 
duke. 

Bot      Peter  Quince, — 
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Quin,   What  sa/st  thou,  bully  Bottom? 

Bot  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of  Pyratnus  and 
Thisby  that  will  never  please.  First,  Pyramus  must 
draw  a  sword  to  kill  himself;  which  the  ladies  can- 
not abide.    How  answer  you  that? 

Snout,  By'r  lakin,  a  parlous  fear. 

Star,  I  believe  we  must  leave  the  killing  out,  when  all  is 
done. 

BoU  Not  a  whit:  I  have  a  device  to  make  all  well.  Write 
me  a  prologue :  and  let  the  prologue  seem  to  say,  we 
will  do  no  harm  with  our  swords,  and  that  Pyramus 
is  not  killed  indeed:  and,  for  the  more  better  assur- 
ance, tell  them,  that  I  Pyramus  am  not  Pyramus, 
but  Bottom  the  weaver:  this  will  put  them  out  of 
fear. 

Quin.  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  prologue ;  and  it  shall  be 
written  in  eight  and  six. 

Bot,  No,  make  it  two  more ;  let  it  be  written  in  eight  and 
eight. 

Snout,  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  lion? 

Star,    I  fear  it,  I  promise  you. 

Bot,  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with  yourselves :  to 
bring  in, — God  shield  us ! — a  lion  among  ladies,  is  a 
most  dreadful  thing ;  for  there  is  not  a  more  fearful 
wild-fowl  than  your  lion  living;  and  we  ought  to 
look  to  it. 

Snout,  Therefore  another  prologue  must  tell,  he  is  not  a 
lion. 

Bot,  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and  half  his  face 
must  be  seen  through  the  lion's  neck ;  and  he  himself 
must  speak  through,  saying  thus,  or  to  the  same 
defe^, — Ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  I  would  wish  you,  or, 
I  would  request  you,  or,  I  would  entreat  you,  not 
to  fear,  not  to  tremble:  my  life  for  yours.  If  you 
think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my 
life :  no,  I  am  no  such  thing ;  I  am  a  man  as  other 
men  are : — ^and  there,  indeed,  let  him  name  his  name ; 
and  tell  them  plainly,  he  is  Snug  the  joiner. 

W.  SHAKESPEARE 


NOTES 


SECTION 

a  59  from  The  Sea-voyage,  A6i  iv.  -sc.  3. 

26a  from  Richard  III,  Acfl  i.  sc.  1  :  1.  2,  barbed^  caparisoned, 
clothed  in  the  trappings  of  war :  barbe  (a  corrupt  form  of  barde) 
being  the  general  name  for  the  defensive  armour  with  which 
the  horses  of  knights  were  covered  in  war.    Nares'  Glossary^  s,v, 

267  from  734^  Night-  Walker^  Acfl  iv.  sc.  6. 

269  quoted  by  CiCERO,  Tusc.  Disp.  I.  c,  48. 

287  1.  I,  thilkef  this  same :  1.  4,  ywexith,  grows  :  sote^  sweet. 

283  1.  1",  spreint,  sprinkled :  1,  5,  sikernesse,  security :  L  7,  unware^ 
unforeseen. 

312  meil^  meddle. 

316  from  The  Dance  of  Death  by  Rabbi  don  Santob. 

324  from  The  Maid  of  Honour,  Acfl  iii.  sc.  i. 

325  from  The  Piiffure,  Acfl  iv.  sc.  2. 
331  from  Bonduca^  Acfl  v.  sc.  5. 

344  from  The  Virgin  Martyr^  Acfl  ii.  sc.  i. 

346  1.  %y  quillets^  slight  tricks  or  turns  in  argument ;  probably  for 

quibbletSy  dim.  oi  quibbles* 
353  from  Valentinian^  Acfl  v,  sc.  2. 
356  1.  5,  spetSy  i.  q.  spits. 
359  from  I  Henry  IV,  Acfl  i.  sc  3 :  1.  3,  confound^  spend,  lose : 

L  9,  crispy  curled  by  the  breeze :  Shakespeare  uses  the  same 

word  to'  express  the  twisted  form  of  the  clouds,  crisp  heaven^ 

Tim,  Acfl  iv.  sex  3. 
361  from  RollOy  Acfl  ii.  sc.  1. 
366  from  Tlie  Mourning  Bride,  Acfl  ii.  sc  7. 
385  from  The  Arraignment  of  Paris :  1.  7,  raught,  reached. 
388  from  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Acfl  ii.  sc  i. 
390  from  Philip  Van  Artevdde,  part  ii.  Acfl  iL  sc.  7. 
392  1.  4,  fair  vestal,  a  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth :  1.  10^  fancy' 

free,  exempt  from  the  power  of  love. 
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395  1.  lo,  /,  i.  q.  aye. 

396  from  Agrifpina^  an  unfinisht  tragedy. 

401  from  1  Henry  IV.  A<fl  v."  sc.  2 :  1.  i,  the  meaning  is,  My  wild 
dispositions  having  ceased  on  my  father's  death,  and  being  now, 
as  it  were,  buried  in  his  tomb,  sin  and  wildness  "are  interred  in 
the  same  grave  :  1.  3,  sadly,  seriously, 

403  translated  from  a  fragment  of  the  Thyestes  of  Sophocles. 

405  from  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  Acfl  v.  sc.  4  :  1.  6,  rKOrd^ 
sing:  so  J.  Fletcher,  Valentinian,  1 1,  i,  *as  birds  record  their 
lessons.'  According  to  Douce,  the  term  was  formed  from  the 
recorder  or  flageolet,  by  which  birds  were  taught. 

430  from  The  Arraignment  of  Paris ^  A<ft  iii.  sc.  3  ;  1.  8,  wrapt,  i.e. 
ravish,  delight ;  1. 9,  amiss ^  i.  e.  fault. 

483  from  T.  southern's  Loyal  Brothers, 

484  from  Philip  Van  Artevelde. 

509  from  Madoc's  narrative  of  the  battle  between  the  Hoamen  or 
tribe  of  Erillyab,  and  the  Aztecars,  or  people  of  Aztlan:  1,  15, 
the  arrow  of  the  omen :  *  The  Tlaxcaltecas  had  two  arrows,  which 
they  regarded  with  great  reverence,  and  by  which  they  augured 
the  event  of  a  battle.  Two  of  their  bravest  chiefs  were  to  shoot 
them  at  the  enemy,  and  recover  them  or  die,.  If  the  arrow 
struck  and  wounded,  it  was  held  an  omen  that  the  fight  would 
be  prosperous ;  but  if  they  neither  struck,  nor  drew  blood,  the 
army  retired.'  torquemada,  i.  34,  quoted  in  southey's 
Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  56. 

51  r  from  Prometheus  Unbound,  Acfl  ii.  sc.  3. 

514  from  The  Double  Marriage,  A<ft  ii.  sc.  3. 

515  from  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Acfl  ii.  sc.  3:  1.  5,  flecked,  dappled, 
streaked. 

516  1.  I,  grace,  efficacious  virtue:  1.  .4,  to  the  earth,  i. e.  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth :  1.  1 1,  with  that  part,  i.  e.  the  sense 
that  smells. 

517  from  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  A<ft  iv.  sc.  i :  1.  i,  vaward, 
the  early  part  of  the  day :  1.  9,  flewed,  with  large  chaps,  deep- 
mouthed  :  sanded,  of  a  sandy  colour. 

511  from  A<51  v.  sc.  5 :  1.  5,  fell  of  hair,  my  hairy  part :  fdl  is  skin 
or  hide  with  the  hair  or  wool  on  it.  Thus  King  Lear,  Acft  v. 
sc  3 :   The  gougeres  shall  devour  them  flesh  and  fell* 

536  1.  6,  palmy,  planted  with  palm-trees. 

5a8  1.  1 1,  ballassid,  i.  q.  ballasted. 

529  1.  4,  huddling,  hurrying :  madrigal,  a  species  of  musical  com- 
position: L  10,  his  fiextjoy,  his  younger  son  :  1.  11,  toy,  trifle. 

530  1.  2,  sadly,  seriously. 

^31  1.  II,  chara^ered,  graven :  1.  11,  crofts,  a  croft  is  a  small  home- 
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531  close  in  a  farm:  1.  13,  bottam-glade,  glade  in  the  bottom  or 
valley. 

539  1.  4,  by  thertt  by  the  time  that:  1.  6,  besprent^  besprinkled: 
1.  1 1,  meditatef  pradlise,  Lat  meditari :  comp.  Lyculas,  v.  66 : 

and  stridlly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse : 
1.  I  a,  hadf  i.  e.  should  have,  s€Uis  habuisset:  ere  a  clase^  ere  I 
came  to  an  end. 

540  L  10,  /,  i.  q.  aye. 

543  from  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  A<51  iv.  sc.  3 : 1.  S^peereth,  appeareth. 

545  L  14,  common  trade,  common  resoK. 

546  from  Thyestes,  a  tragedy,  168 1. 

^47  from  H.  Taylor's  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  Adl  ii.  sc  5. 

549  from  All^s  Well  that  ends  Well,  A<51  i.  sc  i :  1.  11,  capable  of 
every  line,  sensible,  open  to,  the  impression  produced  by  every 
lineament,  and  trace  of  his  sweet  countenance, 

550  1.  10,  painted  imagery,  tapestry  hung  from  the  windows. 

558  1.  S,  forestalled  remission,  a  pardon  solicited  in  advance*  when  it 
should  have  been  proffered  unasked. 

559  1.  a,  hearsed,  see  note  on  §  13,  part  I. 
561  from  The  Renegado,  A<5liv.  sc.  3. 
563  from  Maon  and  Moriat, 

566  from  Duchess  ofMalfi,  Acft  v.  sc  3. 

567  from  Philaster,  A<ft  iii.  sc.  a. 
571  from  yane  Shore,  Acft  v.  sc  1. 

573  1.  6,  Bermoothes,  Bermudas :  1.  11,  flote,  i.  e.  the  waves,  sea. 

574  from  754^  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  h6i  i.  sc  i. 
576  from  The  Duke  of  Milan,  h6i  i.  sc  I. 

579  from  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  A<51  ii.  sc  a. 

580  from  All  for  Love,  A<51  i.  sc.  i. 

588  from  The  Virgin  Martyr,  A<51  iii.  sc  a. 

595  from  Sardanapalus,  K6i  i.  sc  a. 

599  from  The  Double  Marriage,  Adl  iv.  sc.  i. 

60a  from  The  Maid*s  Tragedy,  A<51  ii.  sc  a. 

603  from  The  T'wo  Noble  Kinsmen,  K6i  i.  sc.  i. 

616  1.  3,  kinde,  nature,  as  in  Shakespeare,  Ant,  and  Cleop,  A<f^  T. 
sx:^i,to  do  his  kind,  to  adl  according  to  his  nature:  L  Y^^wUk- 
out  proiradl,  without  delay :  1.  16,  in  ure,  i.  q.  in  use,  in  prac- 
tice: in  Chaucer,  the  word  means  'fortune,*  'adventure.* 

6a3  1.  10,  Milton  has  several  imitations  of  this  beautiful  passage: 
v.  Comus,  V.  a05  and  v.  43a :  L  15,  tole,  originally  'to  poll' 
(whence  '  to  toll  a  bell,'  i.  e.  to  puU)>  but  usual  in  the  sense  of 
to  draw  on  by  enticement,  illicere, 

6a5  from  All  for  Love:  1.  9,  hecomes^  sc.  Dolabella, 
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638  L  15,  metaphysical^  supernatural. 

630  1.  5,  fC  occasion,  ne,  i.  e.  no  occasion. 

637  L  1,  charm,  song.  '  The  verb  to  charm  was  used  in  the  sense 
of  to  utter  musical  sounds,  whether  by  voice  or  instruments, 
from  ciarma,  Ital.*  nares*  Gloss,  s»  v,  Comp.  ^penser,  Shep, 
Cal.  O^.  V.  1 181: 

Here  we  our  slender  pipes  may  safely  charm, 

640  1.  13,  abated,  cast  down,  depressed. 

642  1.  ^,  hearse,  see  note,  §  13, 1.  i,  part  r. 

645  from  Ccesar  and  Pompey,  a  tragedy,  1631. 

646  delighted,  i.  q.  delighted  in,  delighting. 

647  from  Albertus  WalUnstein,  1634. 

<564  iroTa  Edward  the  Firsts  '593^  !•  ^Ijfl^it  fledged. 
665  from  The  Prophetess,  Adl  iv.  sc  5. 

668  from  Philip  Van  ArteveUe,  Part  I.  Adl  iv.  sc.  a. 

669  from  The  Mourning  Bride,  A<51  ii.  sc.  i. 
671  from  Flowers,  p.  31. 

684  1.  II,  garnered  up,  treasured  up :  .1.  15,  turn  thy  complexion 
there,  at  such  an  objedl  do  thou,  patience,  thyself  change  colour. 

690  from  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Adt  ii.  sc  i. 

691  from  The  Gentleman  Usher* 

716  from  The  Deformed  Transformed,  Adl  i.  sc.  i. 

725  from  The  Bashful  Lover,  A<51  i.  sc.  a. 

738  from  Tancred  and  Sigiimunda,  A(5l  i.  sc  4. 

731  L  8,  capable,  capacious:  1.  15,  execution,  employment,  exercise: 
■  I*  17,  shall  be  in  me  remorse,  obedience  to  your  command  shall 
be  the  feeling  continually  preying  upon  my  mind. 

734  1.  5,  entrance,  surface. 

741  1.  8,  wreak,  revenge.:  1.  9,  maims  of  shame,  disgraceful  diminu- 
tions of  territory. 

744  1.  8,  I  clip  the  anvil  of  my  sword,  i.  e.  Coriolanus,  because  he 
had  laid  as  many  heavy  blows  upon  him  as  a  smith  strikes  on 
his  anvil. 

747  L  11,  the  cue  for  pension,  i.e.  the  ^iWor/rm^nwt/ for  passion. 

750  L  9^  it  yearns,  it  grieves,  vexes. 

753  1.  1,  sith,  since. 

754  from  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  A<51  i.  sc  i. 

758  from  Tyrannic  Love,  Adl  iv.  sc  2. 

759  f^™  The  Mourning  Bride,  A<51  iii.  sc  i, 

761  1.  2,  his,  its:  L  II,  censure,  opinion. 

762  L  4,  deedless  in  his  tongue,  no  trumpeter  of  his  own  atftions ; 
1.  II,  subscribes,  yields:  1.  18,  translate  him,  explain  hb  cha- 
nter. 

765  from  The  Tragedy  of  Nero, 
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770  1.  3,  merits  reward. 

771  1.  7,  repairs,  refreshes:  1.  11,  hide  their  levity  in  honour^  cover 
their  petty  faults  with  great  merit. 

77a  1.  15,  mere  fathers  of  their  garments,  who  have  only  judgment 
enough  to  invent  new  fashions  of  dress. 

779  from  Caelum  Britannicum,  a  masque  at  Whitehall,  Feb.  1633. 

783  from  The  Triumph  of  Time. 

787  1,  «i,  cordevan,  Spanish  leather. 

789  1.  8,  play  the  touchy  a<5l  the  touchstone. 

792  from  Sardanapalus,  A<51  i.  sc.  «, 

795  from  the  Comedy  of  all  Fopls, 

799  1'  '7)  AthenauSf  Lib.  xiv.  p.  632  a:. 'Ap<0T6|cpof  h  rots  avitr 
filKTois  ffv/iTTOTiKots  *  6fioiou  {4>V<^i)  voioOfiof  HofreiSoinndTait  roct 
iy  T<fi  Tvpffrfvuctfi  KdXvip  KaTOiKovciv,  o7s  (swi^ii  rd  iihf  i^  dpx^ 
"EXKfjffiy  odffty  iK^cpap^ap&aOai  Tvpp'qvois  17  ^FufiaXoii  7e7or60'(, 
Kal  ripf  T€  (puvijv  fieTa^e^XriK^cu  rd  re  Xotird  rCav  iiriTTjdevfid- 
Tutv,  dyeiv  T€  idav  rivb,  a^oin  twv  ioprtav  tQv  'EXXipticwF  fri 
KoX  vvv,  iv  •$  ffwiSvres  dtfafUfiv^ffKorrai  rtav  Apxalwy  iKcivua'  dwo- 
fiaTfov  T€  Kal  vofdfjiMv,  Kal  dvo\oipvp6fi€yoi  jrpbs  dXXi^Xovf  koI 
diro5aKpi^avT€S  dwipxovTOi,'* 

805  from  The  Faithful  Friends,  A<51  iv.  sc.  1. 

806  from  All  for  Love,  A<ft  iii.  sc.  i.  Comp,  Shakespeare,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  A<51  ii.  sc.  1, 

807  from  Antonio  and  Mellida, 

808  from  Philaster,  Adl  iv.  sc.  4. 

809  1.  6,  artificial,  ingenious,  artful.  This  pathetic  complaint  has 
been  compared  by  Gibbon  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzen's  beautiful 
lines  on  the  loss  of  his  friendship  with  Basil: 

ir6»ot  ico^oi  X^wr 
6/i6<rT€y6s  re  xal  ^wicrios  plot, 
povs  e/s  iy  dfJLifHHP... 
di€ffK4da<rrai  vdvra  Kdppifrrai  x^f^^ 
aS/>ac  (fiipoviTi  rds  iraXaiaf  Ax^at. 

'Shakespeare,'  reiparks  the  Historian,  *had  never  read  the 
poem  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Greek 
language;  but  his  mother-tongue,  the  language  of  nature,  is 
the  same  in  Cappadocia  and  Britain. 

810  from  Falamon  and  Arcite.  Book  i.  L  55. 

81 1  1.  19,  gruff,  flat  on  the  face. 

.813  L  15,  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  (m,  attend  upon  the 
brutish  distant  rudeness  he  assumes:  1.  17,  underwrite,  submit 
to:  cf.  King  Lear,  A<51  iii.  sc.  a:  you  owe  me  no  subscription: 
in  an  observing  kind,  in  an  attentive  manner.. 
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815  1.  i*j,foison^  abundance. 

8*^  1-  3»  gives,  fetters :  1.  10,  amaUj  daunt,  confound :  1.  18,  apaid, 
content. 

817  1.  2,  iOf  in  addition  to :  1.  1$,  filed,  defiled, 

818  from  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Adl  v.  sc.  i :  1. 14,  enormous, 
irregular:  1.  \%,  plurisy,  i.e.  superabundance. 

819  from  The  Nice  Valour,  A<ft  v.  sc.  1 :  1.  10,  pumfiual,  pundlili- 
ous:  1.  13,  nicely,  scrupulously,  precisely. 

8ao  from  754^  Tragedie  of  Sophonisba. 

821  from  The  Emperor  of  the  East,  A6i  ii.  sc.  i. 

822  from  The  Prophetess,  Adl  L  sc.  3. 
826  from  Lara,  Canto  ii.  25. 

829  from  All  for  Love,  A<5t  i.  sc.  i . 

833  from  The  Emperor  of  the  Ec^t,  Adl  v.  sc.  2. 

834  from  The  Prophetess^  A<51  iii.  sc.  I. 

835  from  The  Loyal  Subjeifl,  Adl  iv.  sc.  7. 

842  from  The  Purple  Island,  Canto  ix.  :  1.  5,  hearse,  see-  note  on 
§  13,  PART  I. 

846  1.  4,  amate,  confound,  daunt:  1.  12,  stales,  decoys. 

847  from  754^  Pidure,  K€\.  ii.  sc.  2. 

854  from  The  Bondman,  A<51  i.  sc.  3. 

855  Heli  a  priest  acquaints  Mustapha  with  the  intentions  of  his 
Father  towards  him,  and  counsels  him  to  seek  safety  in  the  de- 
strudlion  of  Rossa  and  her  fatflion.  Mustapha  refuses  to  save 
his  life  at  the  expense  of  the  public  peace ;  and  being  sent  for 
by  his  father  obeys  the  mandate  to  his  destrudlion.     c.  lamb 

858  from  yames  the  Fourth, 

869  from  The  Bloody  Brother,  A<ft  iv.  sc.  i.  •         • 

901  from  The  Heir,  1651,  Adl  iii.  sc  i. 

902  from  Women  Pleased,  A<ft  v.  sc.  i. 

909  from  Antonio  and  Mellida :  1.  20,  chaune,  open  wide. 

910  1.  18,  braide,  start  or  motion  of  the  head. 

911  1.  3,  cheer,  face, 

915  1.  z,  your  fair,  your  beauty;  see  note,  part  ii.  §  106,  1.  3. 

9^9  !•  3»  Iho,  then,  i.  e.  as  rbre  ig  sometimes  used  to  signify  of  old: 
L  7,  Phorcys*  imp,  i.  e.  offspring,  sc.  Medusa :  trick,  neat,  ele- 
gant: 1.  II,  raught,  ravished:  1.  15,  tooting,  poring,  eagerly 
gazing :  1.  16,  vade,  i.  q.  fade :  I.  22,  moe,  more. 

931  1.  5,  line,  i.  q.  linden,  commonly  called  Mime.* 

932  1.  6,  umbered,  shadowed. 

940  from  A  King  and  no  King,  A(5l  i.  sc.  r. 

941  from  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Adl  v.  sc.  i,  thy  rare  green  eye-; 
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941  greien  eyes  were  considered  as  peculiarly  beautiful;  comp. 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  A(5l  iiL  sc  5  : 

an  eagle,  Madam, 
hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye. 

944  1.  15,  retires,  retreats:  1. 16,  frontiers,  forts  built  on  the  frontier: 
1.  17,  basilisks,  a  species  of  ordnance:  1.  19,  ^currents,  occur- 
rences. 

945  !•  3»  l^^  general,  the  community :  1.  10,  remorse,  pity  ;  1.  24, 
as  his  kind,  like  those  of  his  nature. 

947  from  The  Borderers,  A<51  iii. 

948  from  The  New  Inn,  Adl  iv.  sc.  3. 

949  1.  20,  unvalued,  invaluable. 

953  from  Appius  and  Virginia,  Adl  L  sc.  i. 
955  from  TTu  Sea-voyage,  A<Jl  i.  sc.  3. 

957  !•  '^Ti  your  workings  in  a  second  body,  your  a<5l8  executed  by 
your  representative. 

958  from  The  Brazen  Age,  1613. 
962  from  Remorse,  A<ft  i.  sc.  a. 

97a  from  Edwin  the  Fair^  A<51  iii.  sc.  i. 

973  from  The  Laws  of  Candy,  A(5l  i.  sc.  2. 

1 142  from  Threnodia  Augustalis,  a  poem  sacred  to  the  memory  of 

King  Charles  II. 
1150  from  The  Virgin  Widono,  a  comedy  by  F.  QUARLES,  1649. 

1 1 52  from  The  Broken  Heart,  A(5l  v.  sc.  3. 

1 153  from  Women  Pleased,  Adl  iv.  sc.  3. 
1 162  from  lonica,  p.  65. 

1 1 72  from  The  DeviPs  Law-Case,  A<51  v.  sc.  5. 

1285  from  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  Act  i.  sc.  3:  1.  i,  bravery, 
finery :  L  10,  burgen,  i.  q.  burg^n. 

1286  1.  3,  reltuflant,  i.  e.  struggling  through :  1.  18,  total  kind,  Le. 
whole  race:  see  note  on  §  616:  1.  38,  hosting,  mustering  of 
troops. 

1288  1.  14,  griding,  cutting. 

1289  1.  6,  thirling,  thrilling,  i.e.  shaking,  vibrating:  1.  18,  dis- 
coloured, i.  e.  variegated. 

1291  1.  13,  tilled  forth,  lolled  out :  1.  15,  gnarre,  snarl,  growl:  1.  23, 
lin,  stop,  intermit. 

1302  1.  6,  tooting,  prying,  looking  about:  I.  7,  yvie  todde,  thick 
tuft  or  bush  of  ivy :  1.  1 3,  tho,  then :  thicke,  thicket :  L  14, 
quicke,  living  creature :  1.  19,  swayne,  boy :  L  22,  hent,  took 
hold  of:  1.  31,  wimble  and  wight,  nimble  and  quick. 

1305  The  story  is  as  follows:  Dar-thula,  the  daughter  of  Colla,  with 
whom  Cairbar,  the  usurper,  was  in  love^  resided  in  Selama  a 
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1305  castle  in  Ulster ;  she  saw,  fell  in  love  and  fled  with  Nathos ; 
but  they  were  driven  back  by  a  storm  upon  the  coast  of  Ulster, 
where  Cairbar  was  encamped  with  his  army,  waiting  for  Fingal, 
who  meditated  an  expedition  into  Ireland  to  re-establish  the 
Scottish  race  of  kings  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The- 
three  brothers  of  Nathos,  sons  of  Usnoth,  lord  of  Etha, 
being  slain,  Darthula  killed  herself  upon  the  body  of  her 
beloved  Nathos.  Nathos  signifies  'youthful';  Ailthos,  'ex- 
quisite beauty';  Ardan,  'pride';  Darthula,  'a  woman  with 
fine  eyes'. 

13 10  Tlu  voice  of  Cona,  i.  e.  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal. 

1337  from  Rokebyy  Canto  iv.  11. 

1338  from  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  u 

1439  ^""o™  Women  Pleased,  A<ft  iii.  sc.  2 :  1.  i,  battened,  fattened : 

1.  4,  pitchers,  pilchards :  1.  7,  bearing,  solid,  substantial, 
1445  1.  2,  cogging,  coaxing,  cheating. 
J453  1,  I  a,  zanicy  ape. 
1455  L  1,  reek,  i.  q.  rick. 
1468  from  CynthicCs  Revels,  A(5l  iii.  sc.  2  :  1.  x,  dor,  beetle,  chaffer. 
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The  Numbers  refer  to  the  Sections 


Abbey,  ruins  of  an  ancient,  566 
Adiilles,  Agamemnon's  complaint  of, 

813 

Achitophel's  address  to  Absalom,  793 

Acis  and  Galatea,  1241,  1242 

Adam  pleading  with  Eve,  436 :  com- 
forting Eve,  474 :  his  vision  from  the 
mount,  1236 

Adriana,  to  Philfp  Van  ArteveMe,  786 

Adversity,  187 :  regulates,  274 :  effe(5ls 
of,  324 :  our  probation,  337  :  power- 
less against  the  brave,  210 :  the  trial 
of  man,  892 

Advice,  to  parents,  338 :  on  condu(5l, 
363  :  to  a  yoimg  man  to  choose  some 
profession,  912  :  to  a  country  gull, 
927 

.Eneas'  request  to  Dido,  381 

^pytus  and  Merope,  65b 

Affe(5tion  ought  not  to  be  crossed  by 
parents,  317 

Aged,  the,  man  at  arms,  710 

Agrippina,  396,  1068 

Ajax,  881 

Alexis  and  Dora,  1303 

Alloy  in  this  world,  universal,  293  :  in 
all  joy,  254,  287,  288 

Almeria  and  Leonora,  G69 

Ambition,  132,  284,  zz2o 

Amoret  and  River  God,  xi6o— x 

Ancestry,  pride  of,  328 

Andate,  Caratach's  address  to,  639 

Andromache,  251 


Andru£^o,  909 

Angelo  atid  Rsralus,  9x4 

Antigone,  546,  842 

Andoch,  evening  songs  of  die  naidens 
of,  1x82 

Antonio,  at  the  vault  where  the  body 
of  his  £ither  Andrugio  liesi,  64* 

Antony,  625 ;  over  the  body  of  Cxsar, 
5x8 :  his  address  to  the  omispiraxofs, 
582:  and  Ventidius,  829,  899,  900: 
chanu5ler  of,  by  Cicero,  X067 

Anxiety,  useless,  X48  • 

Arbaoes,  king  of  Iberia,  940 

Archas,  to  his  mutinous  soldiers,  835 

Arcita  to  Palamon,  693:  his  address 
to  Mars,  8x8 

Ariel  and  Prospero,  573 

Armies,  rival,  576 

Arnold  and  Stranger,  7XX :  Arnold  of 
M elchthal,  xo66 

Artegall  and  Radegund,  enooonter  be- 
tween, X2SO 

Arthur,  King  and  the  knight,  5x4: 
leaving  Queen  Guinevere,  556 :  death 

Of^  X2I2 

Arthur,  prince,  his  defeat  of  Maleger, 

X262 
Arviragus,  987 

Asia,  XX49  •  >i*cl  Panthea,  5xx 
Aspatia  and  her  maid,  602  :  gxicf  of^  754 
Aspiration,  364 
Astrology,  860,  86x 
Ate,  385 
Athens,  Themistodes*  pcxiphecyof  the 

restoration  of,  373 
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Atmosphere,  the,  266:  called  Jupiter, 

Autumn,  279 
Avon,  to  the  river,  1263 
Aztlan,  battle  between  the  people  of, 
and  the  Hoamen,  509 

B 

Babylon,  1421 

Bacchus,  1200 

BaHol>and  King  Edward  I,  664 

Banishment,  consolation  under,  981 

Banquo,  Macbeth  on,  8x7 

Basil's  supper,  1238 

Bassanio,  837 

Beatrice  and  Count  Cenci,  448:  and 
Lucretia,  449 :  parting  from  her  bro- 
ther Bernardo,  5x0:   to  the  guests, 

964 
Beaufort,  Henry,  his  reply  to  the  Duke 

of  Gloster,  398 
Beauty,  156 :  hymn  to,  1291 
Bedivere,  Sir,  X227,  1283 
Bees,  the  commonwealth  of,  loio 
Beggary,  689 
Belarius,    Guiderius,    and  Arviragus, 

408,  xooi — 1003 
Belial  dissuading  war,  467 
Bellario    and  Philaster,    X007,    xoi6: 

and  Pharamond,  808 
Belvidere  and  Silvio,  1x31 
Kerrathon,  1266 
Birth  and  death,  269 
Bishop  of  St.   Andrew's  and  Queeii 

Dorothea,  858 
Black  complexion,  apology  for  a,  570 
Blindness,  1066 :  the  happiness  of,  577 
Bolingbroke,   his  entry  into  London, 

550,  551 
Bonduca  and  Suetonius,  478 

Brave,  the,  alone  to  be  honoured,  271 
Britons,  the  song  of  triumph,  xxi6 
Brothers,  the  quarrels  of,  36X 
Brutus,  945 :  and  Portia,  701 :  and  Cas- 

sius,  365,  867,  868, 
Buckingham,  duke  of,  proffering  the 
crown  to  Richard,  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, 921,  922,  923 
Burgundy,  Duke  of,  counsels  peace, 

1077 
Byron,  the  death  of,  1423 


Cssar,  on  receiving  news  of  Antony's 
death,  583 :  and  Calphumia,  990 : 
and  Catiline,  995 :  and  Antony, 
105  X  :  Antony's  lament  over,  582 

Calamity,  encouragement  under,  163 

Calantha  and  Ithocles,  523 — ^4,  X096 

Calendaro  and  Bertucdo,  1097 

Calphumia  and  Caesar,  990 

Cambell  and  Cambello,  1248 

Camena  and  Solyman,  654 

Caratach,  general  of  the  Britons,  984 : 
his  lament  over  Hengo,  331 :  repels 
the  idea  of  peace  with  the  Romans, 
705 :  to  Elidurus,  1092 

Cassandra  and  Hedlor,  675 

Cassilane,  975 

Cassius  and  Brutus,  867,  868 :  and 
Casca,  886 

Catharine,  execution  of  St,  740 

Catharine,  Queen,  537:  dying  words 
of,  439:  her  speech  to  king  Henry, 

533—535 
Cathedral,  an  old,  described,  421 

Catiline,  his  address  to  his  army,  636, 
670 :  address  to  the  conspirators,  428, 
648,  687  :  refledlion  of  the  chorus  on 
his  conspiracy,  117X 
Cato,  the  virtues  of,  849,  850 :  si)eech 
on  the  approach  of  Caesar's  army, 
651  :  and  Julius  Caesar,  681 
Ceres,  the  blessing  of,  1x22 
Change,  272 
Chastity,  power  of,  1036 
Chatillon  to  Philip,  863 
Childhood,  sorrows  of,  X337 
Children,  135 :  respe<Sl  due  to,  2x5 
Christ  on  the  mountain,  1228 — 9 
Christian,  the  hope  of  the,  437 
Chromius,  early  valour  of,  1157 
Cicero  and  Catiline,  6x5,  644,  68z 
Circumstance,  482 
.  Cleopatra,  death  of,  505  :  on  the  Cyd- 
nus,   806:  her  speech  on  applying 
the  asp,  X005 
Clifford  and  Earl  of  Rutland,  zxoo — z 
Cloe,  1240 :  suing  Thenot,  1253 
Clorin,  623,  787,  788 
Combat  between  Bussy  D'Ambois  and 

Barrisor,  743 
Communion  with  our  fellow-men,  Z085 
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Complaint  of  Psyche,  X049 

Comus,  the  Spirit  in,  529 — 532,  1031 — 

1038,  1205  :  and  the  Lady,  469,  470 : 

epilogue  of  the  Spirit  in,  1204 
Conan,  Z14Z 
Conscience,  212,  1x43:  the  stings  of, 

1 194 
Consolation,  difficulty  of,  1004 :  vanity 

of  earthly,  11 75 
Constance,  970,  971,  1039 
Content,  302,  395,  1382 
Contentment,  236 :  exhortation  to,  992 
Coriolanus,  640, 703,  704,  741,  742, 1060 
Cotytto,  invocation  of,  356 
Courage  and  hope,  136 
Courage,  mounteth  with  occasion,  223 : 

406,  418 
Court,  the,  lively  painted,  727 
Courtier,  charadler  of  a  noble,  by  an 

old  contemporary,    771 — 2:   reproof 

of  a  flattering,  869. 
Covetous,  the,  still  captives,  182 
Creon  and  Antigone,  611,   836:  and 

Eteocles,    612,  613:    and   Tiresias, 

773—4 
Crime,  boldness  of,  278 

Crites,  T468 

Crosses,  comforts  in,  204 

Cupid  and  the  roses,  1363,  1372 

D 

Dalila,  409,  410,  974,  1176 

Dancing  ground,  a  country,  1277 

Danger  and  prevention,  162 

Danites,  chorus  of,  11 80 

Darkness,  634 

Dar-thula,  1304 — 1314 

David's  lament  over  Absalom,  864 

Dead,  the,  not  to  be  slandered,  360 : 
no  despite  to  the,  181  :  memory  of,  69 

Death,  consolation  of  early,  513,  579: 
prospedl  of,  welcome,  349 :  sum- 
mons of,  316 :  the  leveller,  296:  busy 
everywhere,  276 :  and  distance,  209 : 
place  of,  uncertain,  190:  the  friend 
of  the  unhappy,  154,  166  :  soliloquy 
on,  423:  Cato's  thoughts  on,  645: 
Wallenstein's  ditto,  647 :  the  terrors 
of,  646:  and  sleep,  1x26:  triumph 
over,  X395 


Deceit,  297 :  of  ornament,  979 

Defiance  answered,  725 

Degree,  852,  853 

Delos,  1217 

Denmark,  king  of,  his  despair,  585 

Deprivation  of  things  discloses  their 
value,  503 

Despair,  257 

Detra(5tion,  X33X 

Devonshire,  charadler  of  the  duke  of, 
89X 

Devotion,  makes  the  deity,  X98 

Dew,  to  a  drop  o^  1203:  the  dew- 
drop,  1368 

Diana,  Emilia's  prayer  to,  94X:  song 
of  the  nymphs  of,  XX84 

Dido,  381,  682,  782 

Difficulties,  none  insuperable  to  the 
prudent  and  the  brave,  223 

Dignity,  true,  224 

Diocles,  822 

Diocletian,  X069 :  the  abdication  of,  663 

Dirge,  xxsx,  xiS2,  XIS3 

Disappointment,  495 

Disasters  come  not  single,  X264 

Discernment,  moral  and  visual,  29X 

Disposition  maybe  corrupted  by  power, 

139 
Dissimulation,  270, 

Donusa,  56X 
Dora  and  Alexis,  1303 
Dorothea,  997 — 8,  1042 
Douglas,  his  soliloquy  in  the  wood,  413 
Dowry,  the  best,  255 
Dream,  the,  X054 :  of  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,    4x5,    416:  of  Brakenbur}', 

949.  950 
Dress,  543 
Druids,  the  grove  of,  in  Mona,  541. 

927:  chorus  of,  1177 — 79,  X 193 
Duties,  public,  444 

E 

Eagle,  the,  706,  12x5,  1230 
Earth,  our  mother,  350 
Ease,  hymn  to,  X203 
Easy  things,  little  valued,  X77 
Edgar  and  King  Lear,  715 
Edward  II   delivering  up  his  crown 
to  Leicester,  999 
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Edward  IV,  996 :  on  battle-field  near 
Bamet,  435 :  and  Lady  Grey,  46a 

Elegy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfor- 
tunate lady,  653 

Elements,  the,  1209 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  compliment  paid 
to,  under  the  charadler  of  a  Vestal, 
393 

Eminence,  subjedl  to  envy,  176:  sub- 
jea  to  fall,  z68 

End,  the,  481 

Endurance,  1207 

Enemy,  a  noble  consoles,  137 

England,  Gaunt's  lamentation  over  the 
disgrace  of,  1009 :  address  to,  498 

Enid,  460 

Envy,  280,  1347 

Epitaph,  967 :  *  Hero's,  1x30 :  on 
Shakespeare,  1405 :  on  an  infant, 
1362, 1388,1403 :  on  Michael  Drayton, 
Z390 :  on  Miss  Drummond,  1387 :  on 
Ben  Jonson,  1356 :  on  a  virgin,  1355, 
1385 :  in  Rugby  church-yard,  1332 

Euboea,  the  miraculous  vine  in,  402 

Euthanasia,  1400 

Eve,  the  temptation  of,  605 :  and 
Adam,  637 :  her  farewell  to  Paradise, 
724 :  relation  of  her  dream,  801 — 3 

Examples  lead  us,  197 

Exequies,  the,  1420 

Exertion,  our   duty,  not  lamentation, 

145 
Exhibition,  the  Great,  1208 

Exile,    the   consolation  of,   981 :    the 

exiles  of  1823,  464 :  perpetual,  770 

Expense,  indiscreet,  206 

Experience,  suspicion  from,  142 

Exton  with  the  coffin  of  King  Richard 

II,  913 


Fa<5lion,  1056 

Faith,  838 

Fallen  greatness,  395,  909 

Falstaff,  1448 — ^50,  1466 

Father,  the  legacy  of  a,  463 :  the  re- 
proof of  a,  707 — 8 :  fathers  inconside- 
rate to  their  sons,  1435  :  the  advice 
of  a,  9X3 

Faust.  X008 

Fear,  643 


Felicitas  illaesa  fumferi  ullum  iHum, 

630,  631,  632 
Ferrex  and  Porrex,  refle<^ions  on  the 

quarrel  between,  454,  1x44 — 6 
Flattery,  712 

Flodden,  the  battle  of,  1273 
Flowers,  X340 

Folly,  most  noted  in  the  wise,  140 
Fool,  beatitude  of  the,   X453 :   fools, 

X442 :  the  ship  of  fools,   1441 
Forest  hymn}  845 
Forgiveness,  X71 
Fortitude,  241,  458,  947 
Fortune,  339,  275, 458  :  inconstancy  of, 

263 :  address  of,  780 
Fountain,  on  a  beautiful,  X406 
Free-cost,  nothing  comes,  186 
Frequency,  its  effet^  on  pleasure,  281 
Friar  Laiu'ence  and  Balthasar,  745 
Friends,  false,  138 
Friendship,   222:    severance  of,   314: 

female,    809:   common    friendships, 

569 :  test  of,  1308 
Funeral,  the,  506,  895 
Future,  the,  X72 


Garland,  a,  for  young  men,  568 

Gentleness,  540 

Gendewoman,  charatfler  of  a,  5x2 

Gentleness,  229 

Germanicus,  chara<5ler  of,  994 

Ghost  of  Laius,  invocation  of  the, 
by  Tiresias,  938 

Gismunda,  85  x  :  and  Tancred,  714 

Glencoe,  the  widow  of,  X2ss 

Glory,  the  love  of,  X023,  instability  of 
human,  1060 

Gloster,  the  death  of,  843 

God,  the  ways  of,  xx9x 

Gold,  before  goodness,  200 

Gomera  and  Oriana,  652 

Good  in  everything,  X047 

Government,  ill,  X89 :  ancient,  390  : 
Utopian  forms  of,  satirized,  815  :  de- 
generate, 1065 

Graces,  the  three  female,  213 

Grasshopper,  to  the,  14x4 

Gratitude,  366 

Greatness,  a  curse,  574 :  liable  to  fear, 
693 
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Greek,  the  dying,  446 

Grief,  how  lightened,  243:  solitary, 
389 :  too  deep  for  tears,  256  :  height- 
ened by  contradi<5lion,  216 :  medi- 
cinal, 374 :  obstinate,  768, 769 :  easily 
admonished  by  those  who  feel  it  not, 
1004 

Guilt,  214 :  the  source  of  sorrow,  322 : 
profitless,  214  :  the  fearfulness  of,  702 

Guinevere,  Queen,  1133:  remorse  of, 
386,  1047,  1048  :  after  the  parting  of 
King  Arthur,  267 :  King  Arthur's 
speech  to,  Z048 


Homonaea,  epitaph  on,  1353 
Honour,  the  height  of,  433 :  must  be 

a(5live  to  preserve  its  lustr^  1078 
Hope,  286 

Horatius  Codes,  1271 
Horse,  the,  706 
Hours,  the,  438 
Humility,  proud,  225,  1x98 
Hunting,  517 

Huntress,  the  sylvan,  1220 :  Dian,  Z037 
Hyella,  1397 
Hylus,  1377 
Hypocrisy,  general,  333 


H 

Hamlet  to  his  mother,  380 :  to  Hora- 
tio, 712  :  his  melancholy,  407  :  so- 
liloquy, 747,  1068 

H&ppiness,  1113 

Harmosan,  882 

Harold,  the  dauntless,  14x6 

Harp,  inscription  upon  an  iGolian,  1366 

Hawk,  the,  706 

Heaven,  the  legions  of,  1286 

Hecate,  844 

Helena  and  Bertram,  549,  656 

Hell,  Inscription  on  the  g^tes  leading 
to,  1275  :  the  portress  of,  1276 

Henry  IV  to  his  son,  672,  975 — 8: 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  673 : 
his  apostrophe  to  sleep,  942 

Henry  V,  871,  872 :  his  address  at 
Harfleur,  499,  500,  1030 :  speech  on 
the  death  of  Hotspur,  581 :  to  the 
conspirators,  604 :  address  to  his 
soldiers,  750,  751 :  to  his  boon  com- 
panions, 935 :  and  the  Chief  Justice, 

957 
Henry  VI,    1025:    on    battle-field   at 

Towton,  434  :  and  Queen  Margaret, 

688 
Hercules,  1142 
Hermes,  1298 
Hermia  and  Lysander,  746,  915:  and 

Helena,  809 
Hero,  charadler  of  a,  397 
Hero,  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  X289 
Higelac,  the  Gothic  Chief,  1259 — 1261 
Hippolytits,  1026 
Home,  the  love  of,  847 


lago  and  Othello,  73  x 

Ida  and  Cyril,  1084  " 

Imogen,  883 

Inconstancy,  a  law  in  nature,  403 

Indolence,  cause  of  unhappiness,  343 : 
a  plea  for,  906 

Infant,  epitaph  on  an,  1427 

Ingratitude,  247,  895,  1x74 :  filial,  X47 

Injury,  757 

Innocence,  the  triumph  of,  335 :  th- 
best  armour,  212:  unsuspicious,  153 

Inscription  for  a  grotto,  7x9 

Insensibility,  happy,  309 

Invitat  culpom^  qui  peccahtm  pneit- 
rit,  207 

Ion,  924  :  and  Adrastus,  685, 760 

Iphigenia,  387,  905,  1013,  1063 :  her 
exclamations  at  the  sight  of  Orestes 
399 :  and  Thoas,  452,  903,  X073 :  and 
Areas,  387,  790,  79X :  and  Pyiades. 
1061,  X063 :  and  Orestes,  io6a 

Irresolution,  3x1 


Jane  Shore,  473,  57X 

Jerusalem,  fall  of,  662 

Joan  of  Arc,  490,  720,  72X,  733,  loEi. 

X093,  X274 :  to  the  king  of  Fiance, 

857 

Jocasta  and  Polynices,  456 

John,  king,  and  Hubert,  6ao— 6n,  8S4 

John  of  Gaunt,  his  prophecy,  1009 

Jonson,  Ben,  epitaph  upon,  1356 

Juba  and  Syphax,  849^  850 

Judge,  a  righteous,  95a 
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Judgments,  of  different  raivge,  346 

Judicial  purity,  1125 

Juliet  and  Friar  Laurence,  4x2 :  and 
her  nurse,  590  :  and  Ro^eo,  738 :  her 
soliloquy  on  drinking  the  opiate, 
1074 

Julius  Caesar,  v.  s.  Caesar 

Juno  to  Paris,  752 

Jupiter  and  Venus,  conjun<5)ion  of,  894 

Justice,  true,  358:  its  scarcity,  315 


Kehama,  the  curse  of,  1192 

King,  the,  and  pirate,  563  :  the  good, 
728  :  what  it  is  to  be,  807 

Kings,  their  evil  purposes  too  servilely 
executed,620  :  should  be  an  example, 
153, 794  :  the  love  of,  426  :  the  righte- 
ous, 440  :  the  confession  of  a,  665  : 
misery  of,  493 :  their  human  con- 
dition, 1050 :  not  to  be  judged  by 
their  subje(5ls,  1075 

Knight,  the  Redcross,  and  the  Dragon, 
1292 

Knowledge,  11x5 


Labour  sweetens  leisure,  245,  246 

Laertes  to  Ophelia,  925 

Laius,  invocation  of  the  Ghost  of^  by 

Tiresias,  938 
Lake,  the  idle,  1249 
Lancelot,  X245 
Laodamia,  674 
Lara  auid  Kaled,  826 
Launoy,  charadler  of,  538 
Laurels,  to,  X386 
Laurence,  Friar,  5x5 :  and  Romeo,  544, 

797 

Laws,  x8o,  X92 :  necessity  of,  292 :  sus- 
pension of,  431 

Leaf,  the,  1402 

Lear,  king,  1000 

Lenity,  195 ;  exuberance  of,  357 

Leolf  and  Elgiva,  679 

Leonato,  his  lament  over  Hero,  520: 
and  the  fnar,  748 :  to  Antonio,  1004 

Leonidas'  address  to  the  Greek  leaders, 
880 


Leonora,  657,  888 

Leucothoe  and  Philocles,  901 

Liberty,  372,  433  :  true,  237,  323 

Library,  the  poet's,  393 

Life,  202,  586 :  and  death,  329 :  the 
dregs  of,  304  :  a  loan,  157  :  a  psalm 
of,  X024 

Light,  invocation  of,  1293 — \ 

Lochinvar,  xxx2 

Loss  from  the  least,  188 :  of  power, 
loss  of  homage,  238 — 240,  934 

Lotos-eaters,  the,  50X,  X300 

Love,  954 :  its  power,  307,  700 :  its  ani- 
mating energies,  308 :  gives  ideal 
value,  X58  :  how  to  be  won,  377  :  in 
brooks,  417  :  contempt  of,  punished, 
429 :  and  time,  479 :  too  ambitious, 
549 ;  true,  ever  crossed,  578 ;  ad- 
dress to,  700:  nature's  second  sun, 
795  :  the  office  of,  842 :  passionate, 
X091 :  maternal,  xxx8 :  slain  by,  1T73 : 
the  universal  rule  of,  XX97  :  vision 
of,  X244 :  misrepresented  by  painters,  * 
1440 

Lover,  plea  of  the,  800:  and  lady, 
dialogue  between,  827 :  banishment 
ofa,  776— 779 

Luck,  good,  not  lasting,  194 

Lucre,  love  of,  252 

Luxury  in  dress,  X452 

Lycidas,  123 1 — 5 


M 


Macbeth,  52X,  817,  1x06:  Lady,  804: 
on  reading  her  husband's  letter,  628  : 
somnambulism  of,  907 

Magic,  828 

Malcolm's  characterof  himself  to  Mac- 
duff, X0X4 

Malefort^s  despair,  447 :  reproof  of  his 
son,  707  :  apology  of,  737 

Mammon,  1247:  his  speech,  1223 

Man  and  woman,  their  lots  compared, 
355  :  man's  surest  stay,  638 

Manfred,  956 

Marcia,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  352,  451 

Margaret,  Queen,  969,  101 1 

Marius,  846 

Marriage,  149 
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Mars  and  Venus,  painting  of,  1213: 

address  to,  1x55 — 6 
Marullus  to  the  Romans,  943 
Maximinian,  834 
MaximusandValentinian,  649     . 
May,  1399,  1407:  MDCCcxxxii,  502 
Medea  and  her  nurse,  450 
Melancholy,  1x87 
Melchtal,  718 
Mellida,  death  of,  980 
Memnon  to  Achilles,  1252 
Mercury  and  Prometheus,  591 — 3 
Mercy,  199,  471,  472 
Meropc,  445,  650,  734,  859,  1055,  1079^ 

1080,  1094,  X102 — 3,  1x^6—9 
Messina,  Bride  of,  1087 — 8,  1098 — 9 
Might  without  right,  3x3  :  with  mercy, 

199 

Milton,  on  his  deceased  wife,  468  :   to 
his  daughter,  leading  him,  555 

Mind,  the,  enricheth  the  body,  543 

Miranda  and  Prospero,  548 
•    Mirth,  11x3 

Mishaps,  our  daily  mates,  X195 

Money  makes  the  mirth,  1324:  gets 
the  mastery,  1316 

Mortimer  and  Glendower,  encounter 
between,  359 

Morton,  to  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, 680 

Mother,  the  appeal  of  a,  to  her  daugh- 
ter, 758 

Mouse,  the,  and  the  Miser,  1370 

Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  4x4 

Murderer,  the  children  of  the,  340 

Music,  power  of,  231 :  of  the  spheres, 
X021 

Mustapha,  855 

N 

Naiads,  hymn  to  the,  X278 

Name,  a  good,  337 

Napoleon,  1424 

Narcissus,  1351:   echo  mourning  the 

death  of,  1x35 
Nathan  and  David,  663 
Nestor  welcoming  Hedlor,  729 
Nicandro  and  Amaryllis,  989 
Nicephorus  Botoniates,  930 
Nicholas,  Elmperor  of  Russia,  sonnet 

to,  988 


Night  and  day,  376:  night,  1124:  and 
death,  sonnet  on,  504:  in  heaven, 
641 :  Prince  Arthur's  address  to,  7x3 : 
description  of,  in  a  camp,  932,  933: 
invocation  of,  XX24 

Nightingale,  the,  557,  1433 

Nilus,  the  entrance  of,  1x23 

Niobe,  X282 

Nobility,  true,  175 


O 

Obedience,  201 

Oberon,  vision  of,  392 

Ocean,  the,  1223 

CEklipus,  441 

CEnone,  430,  939, 939 

Oliver  and  Orlando,  573  :  to  Rosalind 
and  Celia,  897 

Omens  of  evil,  580 

Orestes,  his  soliloquy,  379:  his  longing 
for  repose,  382 

OrigifUMlerif  deny  X360 

Orlando,  572,  755—6 

Orpheus,  897,  951,  xo2x:  and  the  Si- 
rens, 496 

Osmyn,  gratitude  of,  366  :  and  Almeriat 
X0X7 

Othello,  488,  X080 :  upbraiding  Desde- 
mona,  684 :  and  lago,  72X,  1053 


PsBstum,  799 

Paganism  exposed,  588 

Page,  the,  zoo6 

Pain,  347 

Pains,  no  gains  without,  303 

Palamon  and  Arcite  in  prison,  388,  690 

Pallas,  461 

Palurin,  Count,  8x6 

Pan,  the  death  of,  1370 

Panthea  to  Asia,  863 

Paradise,  description  of,  536 :  evening 

in.  993 
Parasite,  description  of  the,  1443 — s 
Parents,  respedl  due  from,  to  children, 

315 :  the  vraming  of  the,  554 :  the 

joys  of,  594 
Passion,  144 :  deaf  to  advice,  X33 
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Past,  the,  irreparable,  336 
Patience,  easily  preacht,  248 — 250,  473 
Peace,  262  :  after  civil  war,  732 
Peccant,  the  more  potent,  the  less,  193 
Penurio,  1439 

Percy,  Lady,  her  pathetic  speech  to  her 
husband,    944:    Thomas,     Earl    of 
Worcester,  and  Henry  Percy,  832: 
and  Richard  Vernon,  1095:  and  Hot- 
spur, Z052 
Perdita  and  Florizel,  726 
Permanent,  the,  1325 
Pestilence,  description  of  a,  ^6 
Petruchio  and  Katharina,  543 
Philaster,  Z007,  zoz6 
Philip  Van  Artevelde,  494,  547 :  and  his 
vision,  565,  786:  and  Adriana,  614, 
786 ;  his  farewell  to  Ghent,  723 :  to 
Peter  Van  den  Bosch,  484,  786:  to 
Elena,  1058 :  and  Clara,  668 
Philosophy,  258 
Phonos,  1237 

Piccolomini,  411,  830—1  :  0<ftavio  to 
his  son  Max.  678:  death  of,  Z070, 
107  z 
Pierre  and  Jaffier,  629 
Pisander,  zoz2 
Pity,  when  forfeited,  228 
Pleasure,    zz2x:    none  without   pain, 

254,  287—8 
Pluto's  house,  Z29Z 
Poet,  the  solitary,  918 
Poland,  389,  988 

Polonius's  advice  to  his  son  Laertes,  76Z 
Polynices    and    Eteocles,    6zo;    and 

Jocasta,  456,  96Z 
Polyphonies  and  Merope,  937 
Pompey,  the  death  of,  655 
Popular  lawlessness,  3x8:  popularity, 

affedled,  208 
Porrex  and  Ferrex,  6x6:  murder  of, 

9x0,  911,  983 
Porsena  and  the  three  champions  of 

Rome,  1254 
Portents  in  Egypt,  580 
Posidonia,  799 

Possession  and  expectation,  382 :  les- 
sens estimation,  503 
Poverty,    299 :  and  riches,  179,  1321 : 
the  greatest  pack,  1323 


Power  more  effe<5hial  without  violence, 
326 :  makes  enemies,  26z :  vanity  of, 
10Z5 

Praise  of  self,  295 

Precepts,  good,  465 

Prevention,  X43 

Prince  Consort,  to  the  memory  of,  1028 

Princes,  the  favourites  of,  226 

Prison,  354,  962 

Prodigality,  165 

Prodigies,  the  coinage  of  superstition, 

273 
Prometheus,  XZ28 :  and  Fiuies,  384, 627, 

763,    766 :    ad   Caucasum   aj^xus, 

1027 :    and    the  E^th,    553 :    and 

Mercury,   591 — ^3:  and  lone,  2032, 

1x32 
Prosper©,  548I  573,  696,  825,  93Z  :  and 

Phantasm,  zz38— 9 
Providence,  244 :  the  ways  of,  intricate, 

298:  disbelief  in,  264:  divers  provi. 

dences,  873 
Psyche,  sorrowing  for  Aglaia,  Z049 
Punishment,  why  not  regular,  260 
Pylades,  joy  of,  on  hearing  his  native 

language,  30Z :  and  Iphigenia,  695 


Queen,  Catharine  and  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
537  :  her  plea  with  King  Henry  VIII, 
533,  534 :  Elizabeth  and  Duchess  of 
York,  767 


Rebellion,  the  guilt  of,  775 

Reformation,  40Z 

Regret,  too  late,  Z46 

Remorse,  327,  348,  539 

Reproof,  Brutus  to  Cassius,  365 

Resignation,  352 

Resolution,  306 

Retirement,  the  happiness  of,  819,  x2o6 

Retribution,  325 

Revenge,  1x59 

Richard  II,  King,  545,  775,  9Z3,  946 

Richard  III,  King,  pleading  his  love 
for  the  widow  of  Prince  Edward  to 
Elizabeth,  697,  698:  and  Bucking- 
ham, 789 
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Riches,  true,  3^4 :  cause  of  unhappi- 
ness,  383  :  proper  use  of,  459 

Roderick  and  Adosinda,  X057 

Roman,  the  virtues  of  the,  849,  850 

Rome,  427 :  the  fall  of,  542 

Romeo,  735,  745  :  and  Balthasar,  692 

Rosse,  796:  Macduff  and  Malcolm, 
mo — I 

Royalty,  the  cares  of,  367:  inborn, 
408  :  the  miseries  of,  959,  960 

Rubies,  the  rock  of,  1371 

Rule  by  kindness,  not  fear,  32,  141 1 


Sabrina,  invocation  of,  X199 
Safety,  true,  183 

> 

Samela,  iiz8 

Samson,  368—371,  409,  410,  419,  443, 
552,  666,  839,  974,  1043  :  and  Dalila, 
409,  410:  obeying  the  Philistines, 
476 :  and  chorus  of  Danites,  676, 
677:  to  Dalila,  736:  death  of,  839 
— 841,  1018 — 1020,  1x54 

Sappho,  982 

Sardanapalus,  595,  600 

Satan,  his  speech  to  the  infernal  peers, 
425 :  to  Beelzebub,  X315 :  his  despair, 
597 :  his  perverting  mankind,  633 : 
the  encounter  between  him  and  the 
archangel  Michael,  1287,  1288 

Satis  sufficiti  671 

Satyrane,  711 

Scenical  personation,  765 

Schweizeralpe,  1361 

Sebastian,  658,  955 

Segeriy  138 

Sejanus,  fall  of,  453 

Self-control,  424,  1x27 

Self-praise,  295 

Sempronius,  878,  1072 

Servant,  attached,  344,  755,  756 

Sesse,  duke  of,  to  his  comrades,  599 

Severity,  uses  of,  290 

Shadow,  the,  X34X 

Shelley,  P.B.  lines  on  the  death  of,  130X 

Shepherd,  life  of  the,  happier  than  a 
king's,  285,  X025 :  entangled  in  love, 

1302 
Shipwreck,  178 


Shrew,  the,  X432,  X433 

Shylock,  953 

Sigh,  the,  X426 

Sins,  oiu"  own,  unseen,  X96 

Slander,  effedls  of,  567 :  of  the  dead, 
360 

Slaves,  complaint  of,  10x2 :  slave-mer- 
chant, X436 

Sleep,  invocation  of,  353,  507,  1346: 
address  to,  277,  942 

Snowdrop,  the,  1384 

Society,  221 

Sohrab  and  Rustum,  6ox,  733 

Soldier,  the  return  of  the,  683  :  the 
drowned,  879  :  the  life  of  the,  1437 

Solitude,  X150,  x2o6 :  a  lover  in,  405 

Song,  of  echo,  X135:  of  the  Spirit  in 
Comiis,  1x36  :  in  Arcades,  1x47 — 8 

Sophist,  complaint  of  a  father  against, 

1463 
Sophonisba,  820 

Sordido,  1455—6 

Sorrow  in  old  age,  300:  sorrows  still 
succeed,  184 :  sympathy  in,  X73,  X74 : 
makes  us  wise,  T052 

Soul,  aspirations  of  the,  749 

Sound  without  strength,  X50 

Sower,  the,  X344 

Speak  gently,  563 

Spirit,  the  master,  X079 :  great  spirits 
supervive,  X320  . 

Spreta  tatnen  vivuni,  457 

Stars,  origin  of  the,  1345 

Statue  of  a  water-nymph,  1339 

Stauffacher,  X065,  1090 

Storm,  description  of  a,  283,  X214 

Strength  without  wisdom,  268 :  oppres- 
sion of,  220 

Suetonius,  963 

Suffering  aggravated  by  contrast,  155 

Suicide,  232 

Sympathy,  X73,  X74,  239 


T 


Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  his 

son,  XX04 — 5 
Talents,  proper  use  of,  33a 
Tannhaliser,  the  princess'  plea  for,  917 
Tasso,  744 
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Tell,  Wilhelm,  and  Stauffacher,  1065, 
X090 

Temperance  and  luxury,  1044 

Thammuz,  1314 

Thanatopsis,  1046 

Thekla,  865,  874,  876,  1070—1 

Theodoslus,  821 

Theophilus,  739  :  Antoninus  and  Doro- 
thea, 997,  998 

Theseus,  the  three  queens'  petition  to, 
603,  810,  811 

Thievery,  apology  for,  588 

Thoas,  predi<fling  the  future  glory  of 
Athens,  936 

Thyestes,  606,  607,  608 

Tiberius,  his  reply  to  the  Senate,  1076 

Time,  294,  423,  896 

Time,  his  office,  294:  lapse  of,  com- 
pared with  that  of  rivers,  422 

Timoleon's  acceptance  of  command, 
854 :  complaint  of  the  degenerate  go- 
vernment of  Syracuse,  1064 

Timon  of  Athens,  797,  908,  1454 

Tiresias  and  Manto,  667 

Titus  contemplating  Jerusalem,  662, 985 

Tongue,  the,  and  hand,  185 

Tournament,  1272,  1469 

Tragedy,  the  moral  uses  of. 

Traitors,  717 

Traveller,  the  belated,  362 

Travelling,  advantage  of,  134 

Treason  in  trust,  609 

Trials,  211,  351 

Triumphal  return,  391 :  entry,  759 

Troilus,  762 :  at  the  pgdace  of  Cressida 
1022 

Truth,  259,  1185,  1393 

Typhoeus,  730 

Tjnranny,  the  vices  of,  595 

Tyrrel's  soliloquy,  885 


Valour,  true,  948 
Vanity  of  power,  X015 
Venus,  temple  of,  1289 
Vestals,  the,  764 
Vice,  imitates  virtue,  x6z 
Vicissitude,  341 
Vigilance,  167 
Vine,  the  miraculous,  402 
Viola. and  the  Duke,  1045 


Virginius,  his  speech  to  his  daughter, 
584 

Virtue,  253,  1274:  its  own  reward,  319: 
triumphant  in  the  end,  330:  trial, 
the  test  of,  351 :  and  ambition,  442 : 
and  its  trials,  824:  extraordinary, 
234:  hymn  to,  1201 

Vis  consili  ex^ers  mole  ruit  sua,  268 

Vivien  and  Merlin,  856 

Ulysses,  1295 :  and  Satyrs,  466 :  plead- 
ing his  c\aha,  to  the  arms  of  Achil' 
les,  919,  920 

Una  and  the  lion,  1221,  1290 

Volumnia  and  Coriolanus,    703,   704, 

1059 
Vulcan  and  Phoebus,  958 :  to,  1358 

W 

Wages,  bad,  for  good  service,  191 
Wallenstein,  400,  420,   617,  626,   753, 

785,    831  :    lament  for  Max   Picco- 

lomini,  400 :  and  Gordon,  660 :    on 

hearing  of  Isolani's  desertion,  66x  : 

and   Illo,   709 
War,  civil,  141,  164,  491—2.  732|  1x19: 

not   a   game   to  be  played   at   by 

kings,  624 
Warsaw's  last  champion,  877 
Wealth,  3x0 :  folly  of  amassing,  303 : 

immoderate,  how  poor,  160 
Wedding-song,  X4X7 
Wife,  eulogy  of  a  good,  691 :  duty  of, 

to  her  husband,  889,  890 
Will  accepted  as  the  deed,  15X 
Wind,  the  story  of  the,  972 
Wisdom  and  strength,  477 :  the  test  of, 

X70 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  lament  of,  893 :  his 

speech  to  Cromwell,  986 
Women,  answer  to  invedlive  against, 

795 
Woodlands,  the,  X253 
Words  and  adtions,  2x9 
World,  the,  267  :  a  stage,  159,  1462 : 

full  of  misery,  X082 


York,  duke  of,  866 :  his  death,  394, 870 

Z 

Ziphares,  39X,  6x8,  6x9,  635 
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A  CHANGE  came  o'er  the  Spirit  of  my  dream 408 

A  duty  well  discharged  is  never  followed 234 

A  funeral  stone  or  verse  I  covet  none 554 

A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house  with  sudi 36s 

A  grim  old  king 105 

A  happiness  wul  thus,  my  friend,  be  thine 288 

A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign  li^e 231 

A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 47 

A  pearly  dewdrop  see  some  flower  adorn 549 

A  strife  hath  been  commenced 409 

A  vision  on  his  sleep     .    ^ yyj 

Acis  and  Galatea  whispering 4916 

Ah  I  ^^d,  my  master,  you  may  sigh  for  death 574 

Ah  1  little  doth  the  young  one  dream 448 

Ah  me,  my  babe,  my  blossom,  ah,  my  child 433 

Ah,  my  lord  Arthiu",  whither  shall  I  got 4>> 

Ah,  pnnce,  you  cannot  hide 147 

AI2U,  my  lonl,  what  grieffiil  thing  is  this 78 

Alas,  my  soul's  ill-married  to  my  body 87 

Alas,  poor  Richard,  where  rides  he  the  while 117 

Alas,  said  they,  such  fidlions  children  feare 38S 

Alcides  thus  his  race  began 455 

Alcun  noH  ^uo  super  da  chi  sia  antato 552 

All  is  best  though  we  oft  doubt 459 

All  night  he  worked  in  the  serene  moonshine 537 

All  places,  honours,  offices,  are  theirs 63 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits 350 

All  the  flowers  of  the  spring 459 

All  the  worid's  a  stage 591 

All  these  bold  fears 348 

All  thinp^  decay  with  time :  the  forest  sees         .                .        .        .        .  548 

Amid  nme  daughters  slain  by  Artemis 517 

And  how  didst  thou  before  thy  marriage  son 79 

And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away 517 

And  longer  had  she  sung,  but  with  a  frown 461 

And  now  farewell — I  am  going  a  long  way 4S5 

And  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day loj 

And  thou  mayst  prove  soi^e  other  way  full  well '460 

And  to  what  friends  should  I  for  aid  apply 161 

And  what  of  thine  Arcadian  mate  who  Sous 4^4 

And  when  the  dead  by  cruel  tyrants^  nute          ......  261 
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Mark  now  and  learn  of  me  the  thriving  art 
Master  Antipholus?  aye,  that  is  my  name 
May  I,  as  in  libation  to  a  god 
Meanwhile  the  Tuscan  army  .        . 

Men  say  ye  are  faire,  and  faire  ye  are  'tis  true 
Methinks  I  am  a  prophet  new-inspired 
Methinks  I  am  battened  well  of  late,  grown  lusty 
Methinks  I  hear  a  host  in  tumult  flying 
Methinks,  I'm  more  at  ease  now  death  approaches 
Methought  I  had  and  often  did  I  strive      • 
Methought  I  saw  my  late-espoused  saint    . 
MUd  and  affable,  and  easy  of  access  . 
Miserable  creatures,  bom  to  support  • 
Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion       • 
Most  honoured  sepulchre,  vouchsafe  a  wretch 
Most  sacred  fyre,  that  bumest  mightily      . 
Music  has  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  beast 

My  all  is  thine 

My  brother,  sister,  ere  thy  tears  for  me 
My  brother  Well-bred,  Sir,  I  know  not  how 
My  days  among  the  dead  are  passed  . 
My  dearest  daughter,  at  your  feet  I  (all     . 
My  duty  to  you  both  on  equal  love 
My  eyes  are  witness  to  his  sad  complaints  . 
My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave  • 

My  father  would  oft  speak  .... 
My  fault  being  nothing,  as  I  have  told  you  oft 
My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
My  eriefs  not  only  pain  me  .        .        . 

My  heart  is  awed  within  me,  when  I  think 
My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable        .        • 
My  ife,  my  health,  my  liberty,  my  all        .  ^ 
My  ords,  I  thank  you  both  for  your  good  wills 
My  lord,  the  greater  confidence  he  shows  . 

My  mother  earth 

My  sister  is  not  so  defenceless  left 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war.     Of  wiles      . 

My  son,  of  those  old  narrow  ordinances     . 

My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat 

My  thoughts  are  fixt  in  contemplation 

My  voice  is  still  for  war        •        .        •        . 

Mysterious  night  1  when  our  first  parent  knew 
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The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained 85 

The  rocks  are  cloven,  and  through  the  purple  night 72 

The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new 543 

The  season  comes  with  you 331 

The  signal  given 343 

The  simple  man  whose  marvel  is  so  great 199 

The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound 74 

The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold 481 

The  straightest  tree  that  grows  upon  one  only  root igz 

The  sum  of  all  I  know  I  have  disclosed 220 

The  sun  is  bright,  the  sky  is  clear »        .        .  563 

The  tear  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flows 543 

The  term  of  life  b  limited 14 

The  third  unhappy  and  enraged  sort 93 

The  trumpets  sounded  and  the  field  began .        .«••..  500 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  a<5t  is  done 387 

The  unbusied  shepherd  stretched  beneath  the  hawthorn    ....  24 

The  vaine  excesse  of  flattering  fortune's  gifts 171 

The  wise  and  adlivQ  conquer  difficulties 12 

The  world-compelling  plan  was  thine 483 

The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament 349 

The  world's  a  labyrinth        . 20 

The  world's  a  theatre  of  thef^       .' 588 

The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about 399 

Then  am  I  doubly  hopeless 410 

Then  as  an  eazle  who  with  pious  care 486 

Then,  as  I  said,  the  great  Duke  Bolingbroke 117 

Then  fare  ye  well  ye  citizens  of  Ghent 197 

Then  go  :  not  so,  my  King,  I  cannot  part 998 

Then  he  grew  prou^  yet  gentle  in  his  pride 104 

Then  I  confess 164 

Then  I'll  look  up 131 
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Then  might  you  hear  eadi  valiant  knight    . 
Then  mnnnured  Arthur,  place  me  in  the  bai^e 
Then  my  good  girls  be  more  than  women,  wise 
Then  Promerfieus  gave  wisdom   . 
Then  said  he  thus,  O  pale  is  desolate  . 
Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge 
Then  secret  let  it  be,  I  urge  no  further        * 
Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  siege 
Then  witL  a  rushing  sound  th'  assembly  bend 
There  is  a  jewel  which  no  Indian  mine  can  buy , 
There  is  a  place,  Hesperia  termed  by  us     . 
There  is  a  way  of  winning  more  by  love     . 
There  is  no  help  for  me  in  heaven  or  earth 
There  lies  the  port ;  the  vessel  puffs  her  sails 
There  lived  a  King  in  the  most  Eastern  East 
There  never  breathed  a  man,  who  when  his  life 
There  reassembline  we  shall  see  emerge 
There  was  a  FrenA  soldier  .        .        .        • 
There  was  a  time,  so  ancient  records  tell 
Therefore  doth  heaven  divide       * 
Therefore  give  out  you  are  of  Epidamnus    . 
Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom    .        .        • 
These  are  all  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank 
l*hese  nobles  and  myself      .        .        .        • 
These  to  his  memory,  since  he  held  Uiem  dear 
They  cast  me  then  a  young  and  musing  mother 
They  couched  their  spears  and  pricked  their  steeds, 
They  ended  parle,  and  both  addressed  for  fight 
They  have  drawn  to  the  field 
They  pass  the  bitter  waves  of  Acheron 
They  sought  the  bark,  a  weary  pilot  first    . 
Thilke  ground  that  berith  the  wedis  wicke 
Think  not  with  impotent  parade  of  words    . 
Thinkest  thou  that,  fool-hke,  I  shall  let  thee  go 
Thinkest  thou  there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 
This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning  star    . 

This  can  I  not  endure 

This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold 

This  day  is  called  the  feast  of  Caspian 

This  hindrance  to  the  monarch  I'll  announce 

This  is  most  strange ;  your  father's  in  some  passion 

This  is  no  answer  thou  unfeeling  man  . 

This  b  that  moment,  see  our  army's  chieftains 

This  is  the  place,  the  centre  of  the  grove    . 

This  is  the  secret  centre  of  the  isle 

This  lady  walks  discontented       • 

This  lamp  must  be  replenished,  but  even  then 

This  mom  thy  gallant  bark  .... 

This  way,  my  virgins,  this  way  bend  your  steps 

Tliis  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true 

Tliose  who  nm  riot  in  prosperity  . 

Thou  art  a  brave  man,  and  canst  not  be  provoked 

Thou  art  my  elder — speak — without  dishonour 

Thou  art  not  thyself 

Thou  art  rich  and  glorious    .         .        .        • 
Thou  earnest  into  die  world  a  little  spy 
Thou  fool  that  gloriest  in  having  power 
Thou  haust  destroyed  the  morals  of  my  son  . 
Thou  knoVst  as  little  who  or  where  thou  art 
Thou  longest  to  curse  me,  and  I  give  thee  leave 
Thou  mighty  one,  that  with  thy  power  hast  turned 
Thou  see  st  it  with  a  lovelorn  maiden's  eye 
Thou  soft-flowing  Avon,  by  thy  silver  stream 
Thou  unreplenished  lamp,  whose  narrow  fire 
Three  children  slidine  on  the  ice 
Three  furies  fell  whicm  turn  the  world  to  ruth 
Three  SQore  nnd  ten  I  can  remember  well    . 
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Thus  ever  grave  and  undisturbed  reflection         ..*.••  4x7 

Thus  far  our  fortime  keeps  an  upward  course 71 

Thus  mighty  rivers  quiedy  do  glide 35 

Thus  my  most  royal  liege 347 

Thus  Nathan  saith  unto  his  lord,  the  King 167 

Thus  spake  our  fathers,  and  shall  we  endure 415 

Thus  was.  this  place     .^ 107 

Thy  sooty  godhead  I  desire 547 

Thy  voice  sends  forth  such  music,  that  I  never 400 

Time  flies  ever,  and  none  can  arrest  him 541 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back    • 435 

Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings a6 

Time  once  past  may  never  have  recourse 37 

Time  since  man  first  drew  breath  has  never  moved 336 

'Tis  all  men's  office  to  spea^c  patience 37 

'Tis  better  in  a  play  be  Agamemnon 319 

'Tis  Caesar  that  ^ou  mean,  is  it  not  Cassius? 387 

'Tis  certain  greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune 15 

'Tis  done,  and  power,  brute  power,  hath  now  usurped        ....  54 

'Tis  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise 406 

'Tis  late,  the  gathering  clouds  like  meeting  armies     .....  147 

'Tis  money  that  obtaineth  men  their  friends 30 

'Tis  much  he  dares 347 

'Tis  nature's  law 439 
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'Tis  not  enough,  alas  1  oiu:  power  to  extend 66 

'Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre  and  the  ball 335 

'Tis  not  the  white  or  red 49S 

'Tis  one  thine  to  be  tempted,  Escalus 304 

'Tis  poor,  and  not  becoming  perfect  gentry 88 

'Tissaidastranger  in  the  daysof  old 337 

'Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature,  Hamlet         ...         .331 
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To  a  mouse  says  a  miser,  my  dear  Mr  Mouse 550 

To  be  good  is  to  be  happy :  angels 33 

To  be  the  chief  of  honourable  men zi6 
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To  die  IS  landing  on  some  silent  shore 89 

To  die — why  'tis  man's  nature 160 
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Ulysses  sailing  by  the  Sirens'  isle     ^  • 
Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring 
Up  man,  the  sun  shines  on  thee  .        • 
Upon  Eubcea's  coast  is  seen         • 
Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself 
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^aw  Ready, 

Arithmetic  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  CpUeges. 

By  A.  Wbiolet,  M.A.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
late  Koyal  Military  CoUege,  Addiscombe.    3«.  6d,  cl. 

Elementabt  Trigonometry.     By  T.  P.  Hudson, 

M.  A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.     3«.  6d.  cl. 

Elementary  Statics.  By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  Good- 
win, D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.    3«.  cl. 
Elementary  Dynamics.     By  the  Very  Rev.  H. 

Goodwin,  D.D.  D£an  op  Ely.    3*.  cl. 
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Elementary  Hydeostatics.     By  W.  H.  Besakt, 

M.A.,  Late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College.    4««    cL 
Mensuration,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on.    By 

B.  T.  MoOBE,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Koyal  Staff  College,  Sand« 
hurst.    With  numerous  Examples.     5«. 

Elementary  Geometrical  Conic    Sections.    By 

W.  H.  Besakt^  M.  a.,  Late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College. 

Preparing. 

Elementary  Chemistry.   By  G.  D.  Liteing,  M.A, 

Late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College.  Prepamg. 

Now  in  course  of  FvMiccUion^ 

CAREFULLY  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  BEST 

EDITIONS. 

This  series  is  intended  to  supply  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Students  cheap  and  accurate  editions  of  the  Classics, 
wmcn  shall  be  superior  in  mechanical  execution  to  the 
small  Grerman  editions  now  current  in  this  country,  and 
more  convenient  in  form. 

The  texts  of  the  '*  Bibliolheca  Classical*  and  "  OramvMr' 
School  Classics,**  so  far  as  they  have  been  published,  will  be 
adopted.  These  editions  have  taken  their  place  amongst 
scholars  as  valuable  contributions  to  the  Classical  liiteratore 
of  this  country,  and  are  admitted  to  be  good  examples  of  the 
judicious  and  practical  nature  of  English  scholarship ;  and 
as  the  editors  have  formed  their  texts  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  best  editions  extant,  it  is  believed  that  no  texti 
better  for  general  use  can  be  found. 

The  volumes  are  well  printed  at  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  in  a  i6mo.  size,  and  are  issued  at  short 
intervals. 
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The  following  are  now  ready. 

NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  Graecum,  Textus  Stephanici, 
1550.    Accedunt  variae  lectiones  editionum  Bezae,  Elze- 
viri,  Lachmanni,  Tischendorfiiy  Tregellesii.    Gurante  F. 
H.  SORIVENBB,  A.M.     4s.  6d. 
An  EdUUm  on  teriUng  paper,  for  Notes.    4to.    ha^-bound.   12s. 

AESCHYLUS,  ex  noyissima  recensione  F.  A.  Palbt,  A.M. 
Prioe  3«. 

CAESAR  DE  BELLO  GALLICO,  recenauit  G.  Long, 
A.M.   2t. 

CICERO  DE  SENECTUTE  ET  DE  AMICITIA 
ET  EPISTOLAE  SELECTAE,  recensuit  G.  Long, 
A.M.     18, 6d. 

EURIPIDES,  ex  recensione  F.  A.  Palet,  A.M.  Vol.  I. 
38.  6d,    Vol  n.  3«.  6d,    Vol.  iii.  3*.  6d, 

HERODOTUS,  recensuit  J.  W.  Blakkslet,  S.T.B. 
2  Vols.  7«. 

HORATIUS,  ex  recensione  A.  J.  Maoleans,  A.M. 
Price  28.  6d. 

LUCRETIUS,  recognovit  H.  A.  J.  MuNRO,  A.M.    28.  6d. 

SALLUSTI  CATILINA  ET  JUGURTHA,  ex  recen- 
sione G.  Long,  A.M.    u.  6d. 

THUCYDIDES,  recensuit  J.  G.  Donaldson,  S.T.P. 
2  Vols.  7«. 

VERGILIUS,  ex  recensione  J.  Coninqton,  A.M.     3*.  6d. 

XENOPHONTIS  EXPEDITIO  CYRI,  recensuit  J.  F. 
Maohiohael,  A.B.    28.  6d, 


OTHERS  IN  PREPARATION. 
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ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

Arithmetic  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 

By  A.  WRIOLEY,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  late  Boyal 
Military  College,  Addiscombe.    Zt,6d, 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Arithmetic.    By  the  Rev. 

J.  HIND.    Ninth  Edition,  with  Questions,  4*.  6d. 
•««  KEY,  with  Questions  for  Examination.    Second  Edition.   6t. 

A  Progressive  Course  of  Examples  in  Arithmetic. 

With  Answers.  By  the  Rev.  JAMES  WATSON,  MJL.,  of  Corpua 
Chriati  OoUege,  Cambridge,  and  formerly  Senior  Mathematical  Master 
of  the  Ordnance  School,  Carshalton.  Second  Edition,  revised  cmd  ecr- 
rected.    Fcp.  Sro.    2s,  dd. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Arithmetical  AJgebra, 

with  Examples.    By  the  Ber.  J.  HIND.    Thhrd  Edition.    12ma    fii. 

Elements  of  Algebra.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Hind.    Sixth 

Edition,  revised.    640  pp.    8yo.    10s.  6d. 

Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Algebraical  Equations. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  HYMBRS,  D.D.  Third  Ediaon.    Svo.    10s.  6d, 


TRIGONOMETRT. 
Elementary   Trigonometry.     By    T.    P.    HnDS05, 

M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.    Zs.  6d. 

Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical    Trigonometiy. 

By  the  B«T.  J.  HIND.    Fifth  Edition.    12mo.    6s, 

Byllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  upon  Trigono- 
metry and  the  Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry.    8to.    Is,  6d. 
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MECHANICS  AND  HYDROSTATICS. 
Elementary   Hydrostatics.     By  W.    H.    Besant, 

ILA,  Late  Fellow  of  SjfcjQbn'B  College.    Fcp.8w.    if. 

Elementary  Hydrostatics  for  Junior  Students.     By 

R.  POTTER.  M.  A.  late  Fellow  of  Queens'  College^  Cambridge,  Profeasor 
of  Natural  Pbilosopby  and  Astronomy  i»  UQlversity  College^  London. 
U.6d, 

The  Propositions  in  Mechaxiics  and  Hydrostatics 

whidi  are  required  for  thoee  who  are  not  Candidates  fpr  Honours.  By 
A.  0.  BARB£TT«  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6t. 

Mechanical  Euclid.     Containing  the  Elements  of 

Mechanics  and  HydrostaticB.  By  W.  WHEWELL,  D.D.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.  6$. 

Elementary  Statics.  By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  Goodwin, 

D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.    Fcp.  8to,  doth,  is. 

Elementary   Dynamicsi.     By  the  Very   Rev.   H. 

GOODWIN,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.    Fcp.  8vo,  cloth,  Zt. 

A  Treatise  on  Statics.     By  the  Rev,  S.  Eabnshaw, 

M.A.    Fourth  EditioiL    8to.   Wt. 


Dynamics,  or,  a  Treatise  on  Motion.     By  the  Rev. 

8.  EAENSHAW.    Third  Edition.    8vo.    Um. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Dynamics  of  a  Rigid  Body.     By 

the  Ber.  W.  N.  OBIFFIN.    8to.  dt.ed. 

•••  SOLUTIONS  OF  THE  EXAMPLES.    8to.   ftr. 
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Problems  in  illustration  of  the  Principles  of  Theo- 
retical Mechanics.    By  W.  WALTON,  M.  A.  Second  Edition.  8to.  18«. 

Treatise  on  the  Motion  of  a  Single  Particle  and 

of  two  Particles  acting  on  one  another.  Bj  A.  SANDEMAN.  8to.  8s.  M. 

Of  Motion.    An  Elementary  Treatise.    By  the  Bev. 

J.  R.  LUNN,  M.A.  FeUow  and  Lady  Sadleir^  Lectonr  of  St  John's 
College.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Chapter  I.  General  principles  of  velodty  and  aooeleration.  Chapter  IL 
Of  the  motion  of  a  point  in  general.  Analytical  expressions  for  velo- 
cities  and  accelerations  in  certain  directions.  Chapter  IIL  Of  the 
motion  of  a  point  affected  by  a  constant  acceleration,  the  direction 
of  which  is  always  the  same.  Chapter  lY.  Of  the  motion  of  a  point 
affected  by  an  acceleration,  the  durection  of  which  always  passes 
through  a  fixed  pdnt  Chapter  V.  Of  matter  and  force.  Chapter  VL 
Of  the  dynamical  laws  of  force,  commonly  called  the  laws  of  motion. 
Chapter  YIL  Of  certain  cases  of  free  motion  in  nature.  Chapter  YIII. 
Of  constrained  motion  of  particlea  Chapter  IX.  Of  impulBes  and 
collision  of  particles.    Appendix.    Of  the  Cycloid. 

Treatise  on  Hydrostatics  and  Hydrodynamics.    By 

W.  H.  BESANT,  M.A.    8vo.  dx. 

The  Principles  of  Hydrostatics.     By  T.  Webster, 

M.A.    8to.    Is.  6d. 

Problems  in  illustration  of  the  Principles  of  Theo- 
retical Hydrostatics  and  Hydrodynamics.  By  W.  WALTON.  M.A. 
8to.   Ids.  6d. 

Collection  of  Elementary  Problems  in  Statics  and 

Dynamics.    Designed  for  Candidates  for  Honours,  first  three  day^    By 
W.  WALTON,  M.A.    8to.    IQs.M. 


CONIC   SECTIONS  AND  ANALYTICAL 

6E0METBT. 

Elementary  Geometrical  Conic  Sections.  By  W.  H. 

BESANT,  H.  A.,  Late  fellow  of  St  John's  CoUege  ZPrtparistQ. 
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Conic  Sections.    Their  principal  Properties  proved 

Geometrically.     By  W.  WHEWELL,  D.D.  Master  of  Trinity.    Third 
Edition.   8to.  2t.  Od. 


The  Geometrical  Construction  of  a  Conic  Section. 

By  the  Bev.  T.  GASKIN.    8vo.    Zt. 

Treatise  on  Conic  Sections.   By  the  Rev.  J.  Hymers, 

n.J).    Third  Edition.    Svo.    U, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Analysis  to  Solid 

Geometry.    By  D.  F.  GBEQOBY,  M.A.  and  W.  WALTON.  M.A. 
Second  Edition.    8to.    lit. 

The    Elements    of    Conic    Sections.      By    J.   D. 

HUSTLBB,  B.J>.    Fourth  Edition.    Svo.    if.6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Plane  Co-ordinate  Geometry.     By 

the  Bev.  M.  O'BBIEN.    8to.    8f. 

A   Treatise    on    Analytical    Geometry  of    Thi'ee 

Dimensiona.    By  J.  HYMEES,  D.D.    Third  Edition.    Svo.    10s.  6d. 

Problems  in  illustration  of  the  Principles  of  Plane 

Co-ordinate  Geometry.    By  W.  WALTON,  M.A.    Svo.    16s. 


DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calcu- 
lus.   By  W.  H.  MILLEB,  M.A.   Thhrd  Edition.    Svo.    9s. 

Treatise   on    the   Differential   Calculus.      By  W. 

WALTON,  M.A.    Svo.  10#.  6d. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus,     By  the  £er.. 

J.  HTMBBS,  D.J>.    8to.    10t.6d. 

Geometrical  Illustrations  of  the  Differential  Calcu- 
lus.   By  M.  B.  PELL.    8to.    2s.  6d. 

Examples  of  the  Principles  of  the  Differential  and 

Integral  Calculus.    Collected  by  D.  F.  OREOORT.    Second  Edition. 
Edited  by  W.  WALTON,  M.A.    8to.    18«. 


ASTBONOMT. 

Practical  and   Spherical  Astronomy  for  the  use 

chiefly  of  Students  in  the  UniTersities.  By  the  Bev.  B.  Main,  ILA., 
Badcliffe  Obserrer,  Oxford.    8yo.  14«. 

Briinnow's  Spherical  Astronomy.     Translated  hy 

the  Ber.  B.  MAIN,  M.A.  F.B.S.  Badcliffe  Observer.  Part  L  In- 
cluding the  Ohapters  on  Parallax,  Befraction,  4.baTation,  Precession, 
and  Nutation.   8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Elementary    Chapters    on    Astronomy  from,    the 

*' Astranomie  Physique"  of  Blot  By  the  Very  Bev.  HABVET 
GOODWIN,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.    Bm.Bs.6d. 

"They  were  translated  with  a  different  intention,  but  the  admirable 
precision  and  clearness  of  description  which  characterise  them  led 
me  to  think  that  the  publication  of  them  would  make  a  useful  addi- 
tion to  our  present  list  of  elementary  iMokh."— Translator's  Pr^aes. 

Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Astronomy.     By  the 

Bev.  J.  HTKBBS,  D.D.    8vo.    lit. 

Lectures  on  Practical  Astronomy.     By  the  Rev.  J. 

OHALLIS,  M.A.,  F.B.a,  F.B.A.S.,  Plumian  Professor  of  the  Univer- 
sity. iPrqparimff. 
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Exercises  on   Euclid  and  in   Modem    Geometiy, 

oontaining  AppUcatioiiB  of  tbe  Prindploi  and  Prooenes  of  Modem 
Pore  Geometry.  By  J.  McDOWELL,  B.  A.,  F.B.  AS.,  Pembroke  College, 
pp.  xxxi,  800.    Crown  8vo.    8«.  6d. 

Elementary  Course  of  Mathematics.     By  Habvet 

GOODWIN,  D.D.  Bean  of  Ely.   Eiith  Edition.    Sra   16t. 

Problems  and  Examples,  adapted  to  the  <'  Elemen- 
tary CooTBe  of  Mathematics."  By  HABVET  GOODWIN.  D.D.  Dean 
of  Ely.  Third  Edition,  reriaed,  with  Additional  Examples  in  Conic  Sec- 
tions and  Newton.  By  THOMAS  G.  yTTYAN,  M.A  Fellow  of  Gon- 
▼ille  and  Caius  College.    8to.    6i, 

Solutions  of  Goodwin's  Collection  of  Problems  and 

Examples.  By  W.  W.  BUTT.  M.  A  late  Fellow  of  GonTille  and  Cains 
GoUe^.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  the  Eer.  T.  G. 
VYVYAN.MJL.   8vo.    te. 

Collection  of  Examples  and  Problems  in  Arith- 
metic. Algebra,  Geometry.  Logarithms.  Trigonometry.  Conic  Sections. 
Mechanics,  &c.  with  Answers  and  Occasional  Hints.  By  the  Ber. 
A.  WBIGLE7.  Sixth  Edition.    8to.    Si.  60. 


A  Companion  to  "Wrigley's  Collection  of  Examples 

and  Problems,  being  Ulustratfcms  of  Mathematical  Prooeases  and 
Methods  of  Solution.  By  J.  PLATTS,  Esq.,  and  the  Ber.  A  WBIGLE  Y. 
M.A.    8to.    16t. 

Newton's  Principia.     First  Three  Sections,  with 

Appendix,  and  the  Ntaith  and  Eleventh  Sections.  By  the  Ber.  J.  H. 
BTANS,  M.  A    Fourth  Edition.    8to.    6t. 

Series  of  Figures  lUustrative  of  Geometrical  Optics. 

From  SCHELLBACH.  By  the  Ber.  W.  B.  HOPKINS.  Plates. 
Folio.    10#.  (M.    . 


A  Treatise  on  Crystallography.    By  "W.  H.  Miller, 

M.A    8T0.    7«.6d. 
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Lucretius.     With  a  literal  Translation  and  Notes 

Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  J.  MUNRO,  H.A.  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  [In  the  Prttt. 

Plato's  Gorgias,  literally  translated,  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay,  containing  a  Summary  of  the  Argument  By  K  M. 
COPE,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trmity  CoUege,  Cambridge.  [/n  the  Fmt. 

Aristophanis    Comoedise  Undeciin,  cum   Notis  et 

Onomastico,  by  the  Ber.  H.  A.  Holdbh,  LL.D.,  Head-Master  of 
Ipswich  School,  late  Fellow  and  Aasbtant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    Second  Edition.    8vo.    l&t. 

The  Plays  separately.  It.  and  It.  6ci.  each. 

NOTBS,  U. 

Passages  in  Pi*ose  and  Verse  from  English  Authors 

for  transhition  into  Greek  and  Latin;  together  with  selected  Pasasgcs 
from  Greek  and  Latin  Authors  for  Translation  into  English ;  fonning 
A  r^OilAT  course  of  Exercises  in  Classical  Composition.  By  H. 
ALFOBD,  n.D.    8vo.    6t. 

Arundines  Cami :  sive  Musarum  Cantahiigiensium 

Luras  CanorL  Oollegit  atque  ed.  H.  DBUBT,  A.M.  JBditio  qobiti. 
Cr.  8to.    7«.  6d. 

Demosthenes,  the  Oration  against  the  Law  of  Lep- 

tines,  with  Kiglish  Notes,  and  a  Translation  of  Wolfe's  ProlegomeDS. 
Edited  by  B.  W.  BBATSON,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Pembroke  CoUege,  Gam- 
bridge.   Small  8vo.    6t. 

Demosthenes  de  Falsa  Legatione.    Second  Edition, 

carefully  revised.    By  B.  SHILLBTO,  A.M.    8to.    8«.6d. 

Select  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes.     After  the 

text  of  niNDOBF,  with  the  Various  Beadings  of  BEISKB  and 
BEKKEB.  With  English  Notes.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  C.  T. 
PBNBOSE,  A.M.   Second  Edition.  Bevised  and  corrected.    Uma  4i. 

A   Complete  Greek  Grammar.     For  the   use  of 

students.  By  the  late  J.  W.  DONALDSON,  D.D.  Third  BdUkn. 
considerably  enlarged.    8yo.    16s. 

Without  being  formally  based  on  any  German  Work,  it  baa  been  writ- 
ten with  constant  reference  to  the  latest  and  most  esteemed  of  Greek 
Grammars  used  on  the  Continent. 
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A   Complete   Latin  Grammar.     For    the   use  of 

Sftadenta.    By  the  late  J.  W.  DONALDSON,  D.D.    Sdoond  Bditlon, 
ooDsider&bly  enlarged.    8to.  lit. 

The  enlarged  Edition  of  the  Latin  Orammar  has  been  prepared  with 
the  same  object  as  the  corresponding  work  on  the  Greek  language. 
It  is,  however,  espedaUy  designed  to  serve  as  a  convenient  hand- 
book for  those  students  who  wish  to  acquire  the  habit  of  writing 
Latin ;  and  with  this  view  it  is  furnished  with  an  Antibarbarus,  with 
a  fall  diBcuaaion  of  the  most  important  synonyms,  and  with  a  variety 
of  information  not  generally  contuned  in  works  of  this  description. 


Yarronianus.    A  Critical  and  Historical  Introdac- 

tioa  to  the  Kttmography  of  Ancient  Italy,  and  to  the  Philological  Study 
of  the  Latin  Language.  By  the  late  J.  W.  DONALDSON,  D.D. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  considerably  enlarged.    8vo.    16#. 


The  Theatre  of  the  Greeks.     A  Treatise  on  the 

Histoiy  and  ExhiUtion  of  the  Greek  Drama :  with  various  Supplements. 
By  the  late  J.  W.  DONALDSON,  D.D.  Seventh  Edition,  revised, 
enlarged,  and  m  part  remodelled,  with  numerous  illustrations  from 
the  best  ancient  authorities.    8vo.  14*. 


Classical  Scholarship  and  Classical  Leamiiig  con- 
sidered with  especial  reference  to  Competitive  Tests  and  University 
Teaching.  A  Practical  Essay  on  Liberal  Education.  By  the  late  J.  W. 
DONALDSON,  D.D.    Grown  8vo.    b$. 


Euripides.     Fabulse  Qnatuor,  scilicet,  Hippolytus 

Coronlfer,  Aloestis,  Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  Iphigenia  in  Tanris.  Ad  fidem 
Manuscriptorum  ac  veterum  Editionum  emendavit  et  Annotationibui 
instnudt  J.  H.  MONK,  S.T.P.     Editionova.    8vo.    12f. 

Separolety^Hippolytus,  8vo,  cloth,  fi«. ;  Aloestis,  8vo,  sew«d,  U.  6ci. 


Poliorum  Silvnla.    Part  the  first.     Being  Passages 

for  Translation  into  Latin  Elegiac  and  Hertric  Terae.  Edited  with 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  HOLDEN,  LL.D.,  Head  Master  of  Queen 
EUxabeth  School,  Ipswich.  Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oambridge. 
Third  Edition.    PoetSvo     7«.  ed. 
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Folionim  Silvula.    Part  II.    Being  Select  Passages 

for  Translation  into  Latin  Lyric  and  Comic  Lunbic  Verse.  Arranged 
and  edited  by  the  fiev.  H.  A.  HOLDEN,  LL.D.  Third  Edition. 
PostSvo.    fif. 

Foliorum  Silvula.  Pai-t  III.    Being  Select  Passages 

for  Translation  into  Greek  Verse.  Edited  with  Notes  by  the  Ber.  H.  A. 
HOLDEN,  LL.D.    Third  Edition.    Post8vo.    8f. 

Folia   Silvulae,  Latine  et  Grsece  reddita,  curante 

H.  A.  HOLDEN,  LL.D.  Coll.  Trin.  Cant,  baud  ita  pridem  sodo  Schole 
r^^  Gippovicensis  Magistro  informatore. 

Foliorum    Centurise.     Being   Select   Passages  for 

Translation  into  Latin  and  Greek  Prose.  Arranged  and  edited  by 
the  Bev.  H.  A.  HOLDEN,  LL.D.    Third  Edition.  Post  8to. 

Kennedy  (Rev.  Dr).  Progressive  Exercises  in  Greek 

Tragic  Senarii,  followed  by  a  Selection  firom  the  Greek  Vases  of 
Shrewsbury  School,  and  pre£eu:ed  by  a  short  Account  of  the  lamUc 
Metre  and  Style  of  Greek  Tragedy.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private 
Students.    Second  Edition,  altered  and  revised.    Sto.  8t. 

Plato,    The  Protagoras.     The   Greek   Text,    with 

English  Notes.    By  W.  WAYTE,  H.  A    8vd.    5t.  6d. 

■ 

M.   A.   Plauti  Aulularia.  Ad  fidem  Codicum  qui 

in  Bibliotheca  Husei  Britannid  oxstant  aliorumque  nonnullorum  re- 
censuit,  Notisque  et  Glossario  locupiete  instrozit  J.  HILDYA&D,  A.H. 
Editio  altera.    8to.    7t.  6d. 

M.    A.   Plauti    Mensechmei.     Ad  fidem  Codicum 

qui  in  Bibliotheca  Musei  Britannic!  ezstant  aliorumque  nonnullorum 
recensuit,  Notisque  et  Glossario  locupiete  instmzit  J.  HILDYARD, 
A.M.    Editio  altera.    7#.  6d. 

The  Elegies  of  Propertius.     With  English  Notes, 

and  a  Preface  on  the  State  of  Latin  Scholarship.  By  F.  A.  PALEY, 
M.  A.     With  copious  Ladices.    10#.  M. 

The  (Edipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles,  with  Notes, 

intended  principally  to  explain  and  defend  the  Text  of  the  nuum- 
scripts  as  opposed  to  conjectural  emendations.  By  the  Ber.  O.  B. 
PALMEB,  U.A    9s. 

Tacitus  (C).      Opera,    ad    Codices    antiquiasimos 

exacta  et  emendata,  Commentario  critteo  et  ezegetico  illostrata.  4  vols. 
8to.    Bdidit  F.  BITTBB,  Prot  Bonnenais.    U.S*. 
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Theocritus,  recensuit  brevi  commentario  instruxit 

F.  A.  PALEY,  M.A    Crown  8to.    i*.9d. 

Cambridge  Examination  Papers.     Being  a  Supple- 
ment to  the  Cambridge  University  Calendar,  1859.    12mo.   6$. 

ContidniDg  those  set  for  the  Tyrwhitt's  Hebrew  Scholarahipt.— Theo- 
logical Examinations.— Cams  Prize.— Crosse  Scholarships. — Mathe- 
matical Tripos.— The  Ordinary  B.A.  Degree.— Smith's  Prize.— Uni- 
versity Scholarships.— Classical  Tripos.— Moral  Sciences  Tripos. — 
Chancellor's  L^al  Medals.— Chancellor's  Medals.— Bell's  Scholar- 
ships.— ^Natural  Sciences  Tripos. — Previous  Examination. — Theological 
Examination.  With  Lists  of  Ordinary  Degrees,  and  of  those  who  have 
passed  the  Previous  and  Theological  Examinations. 

The  Examinatian  Papers  of  1856,  price  2t.  6d.,  1857  and  8,  8r.  6d.  each, 

tnaif  itiU  be  had, 

A   Manual  of  the  Roman   Civil  Law,   arranged 

according  to  tho  Syllabus  of  Dr  HALLIFAX.  By  O.  LEAPINO- 
WELL,  LL.D.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities  and 
Inns  of  Court   8vo.   12«. 

The  Mathematical  and  other  Writings  of  ROBERT 

LESLIE  ELLIS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Edited  by  WILLIAM  WALTON,  M.A.  Trinity  CoUege,  with  a 
Biographical  Memoir  by  the  Very  Reverend  HABTEY  GOODWIN, 
D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.    8vo.  19i. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 

England.  By  the  Bev.  W.  WHEWSLL,  D.D.  Master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  New  and  Improved  Edition,  with  Additional  Lec- 
tures.   Crown  8vo.    8f. 

The  Additional  Lecturee  are  printed  teparatdy  in  Octavo  for  the  eonve- 
nience  qf  those  who  have  purchased  the  former  Edition.    Price  Us.  6d 

The  Historical  and  Descriptive  Geogi-aphy  of  the 

Holy  Land.  With  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Places,  and  Maps.  By  the 
Bev.  OEOBGE  WILLIAMS,  B.D.  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. IPreparing. 

t 

A  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language.  Re- 
vised by  SHEIKH  ALI  NADY  EL  BARBANT.  By  W.  J.  BEA- 
MONT,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Incumbent  of 
St  Michael's,  Cambridge,  sometime  Principal  of  the  English  College. 
Jwusalem.    Price  Is. 


.-<• 
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of  Camlirfirfff  ♦ 

Introduction,  by  J.  R.  Sbblby,  M,A. 
On  University  Expenses,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Latham,  MA. 
On  the  Choice  op  a  College,  by  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A. 
On  the  Course  op  Reading  por  the  Classical  Tripos, 

by  the  Rev.  R.  Burn,  M.A. 
On  the  Course  of  Reading  for  the  Mathematical 

Tripos,  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Campion,  B.D. 
On  the  Course  of  Reading  for  the  Moral  Sciences 

Tripos,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mayor,  M.A. 
On  the  Course  of  Reading  for  the  Natural  Sciences 

Tripos,  by  Professor  Liveing,  M.A. 
On  Law  Studies  and  Law  Degrees,  by  Professor  J.  T. 

Abdy,  LL.D. 
Medical  Study  and  Degrees,  by  G.  M.  Humphry,  M.D. 
On  Theological  Examinations,  by  Professor  E.  Harold 

Browne,  B.D. 
Examinations  for  the  Civil  Service  of  IndIa,  by  the 

Rev.  H.  Latham,  M.A. 
Local  Examinations  of  the  University,  by  H.  J. 

RoBY,  M.A. 
Diplomatic  Service. 
Detailed  Account  of  the  Several  Colleges. 

''Partly  with  the  view  of  assisting  parents^  guardians, 
schoobnasters,  and  students  intending  to  enter  their  names  at 
the  University — partly  also  for  the  benefit  of  undergraduates 
themselves — a  very  complete,  though  concise,  volume  has  fast 
been  issued,  which  leaves  litUe  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  For 
lucid  arrangement,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  what  is  positively 
useful,  we  know  of  few  manuals  that  could  compete  with  this 
Student's  Guide.  It  reflects  no  little  credit  on  the  Univermty 
to  which  it  supplies  an  unpretending,  but  complete,  intro- 
duction."— Saturday  Review. 
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